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patience of Job or the wisdom of Solomon. Our highest aspiration is to combine, never 
to excel, what Matthew Arnold might call the sense for beauty in the old Greeks, the sense 
for organization in the old Romans, the sense for righteousness in the old Jews. No poet 
has plucked from Homer his laurels. No brush has stolen a tint from the fame of Apelles. 
No chisel has chased a line of loveliness from Phidias. Moses and Solon have never been 
surpassed in statesmanship, or Alexander in military science and skill, of Plato in phil- 
osophy, or Cicero in eloquence. • 

UP TO THE HEIGHT. WHENCE FREEDOM SURVEYS THE WORLD. 

Human faculties show a very small range oT diflFerence through the centuries. The 
pendulum of humdn powers* from age to age sweeps through the same arc. The distinc- 
tive trait of modern times is that the achievement of the highest is brought down to the 
service of the lowliest, and Wins the impress of value is stamped upon the individual human 
being. 

The development of the modern world is towards all men, and not towards one man. 
To build up the •marvels of antiquity the few led, the many followed ; the few ruled, the 
many were driven. The toifer was not considered. He was a be&t of burden. IJe was 
used and he was sacrificed. He had no voice in affairs. He was built into the walls of , 
cities, his blood outlined the boundary of nations, his labor wrought the luxury of kings, 
but himself had no civic existence. As a man to be considered or.coftsulted, a man whose 
happiness oi health or wish was to be taken into the account, he was not. 

Through the turbulent centuries the individual man has forged to the front. He is 
still in the heat of struggle, but he has tasted power, he has tested his .strength, he knows 
that the world is his. The old Greek thought that philosophy demeaned itself by stoop- 
ing to uses. Now man stands with a flaming sword at the gate of all science and demands 
the watchword “ i&e !” No plan or project has any clatm on success except through the 
convic^tion and consent of the jiiasses. What was the luxury, the convenience, tltt amuse- 
ment, the occupation of the nobility is now in the home and the workvShop and the common 
talk of men. The roads, the aqueducts, the temples, the statues, the masonry and the 
music, the painting and the palaces, go on as best they may, striving to rival, not hoping 
to surpass, the old ; but the builders are not slaves. They are men. They are free. . They 
have will, opinion, choice, responsibility, ambition, gratification. In this chiefly consists 
the superiority of the present, and it is the noblest of all superiority ; for man is greater 
than anything man can do. 

THE TRIUMPH OF DEMOCRACY. 

Yet this was but a necessary evolution. In the weak beginnings of the race all the 
combined strength of the inferior must be concentrated on the upbuilding of the superior, 
that the slight superiority may be preserved, increased, transmitted. By slow action and 
reaction through countless ages, civilization has risen out of the welter of barbarism and 
animalism — slavery ministering to power, power in turn ministering to humanity through 
slavery — till to-day we stand, not indeed on the heights of heaven, but in full sight of a fair 
lan^ Power Ijas become infiltrated with morality. Authority is held* to strict account. 
The rights of weakness are recognized if not always respected. Tyranny is at any moment 
liable to successful resistance and is nowhere so strong as not to be somewhere open to scoff 
and sneer. The vice of absolutism pays to liberty the tribute of explanation, if not of 
hypocrisy. Military rule seems to be still prevalent and autocratic, is onerous and pervad- 
ing, yet undergoes every moment, however slightly and silently^ without observation and 
without disturbance, an organic change into public opinion. 




NKW INVENTIONS CONTRASTRO Wlte THR OLD. 

1.— The flrKt pAfwpn|[er trnln. 2.— Tlie ftwt express, .1. -The cr*mlnir alr-ship. 4.— Ballomi., A.— Three deck wooden wnrehlpt. d.-oThe latoit Imn-clAd. 
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among the dusty heaps of rubbish in the darkest comers of remote monasteries for the 
precious manuscripts of the old writers, and thus the w^ealth of the best days of Greece and 
Rome was seized arid opened to the air and the light. But the distribution of these ihanu- 
scripts had no part in the purpose of the mechanics who invented what we mean by the art 
of printing. It was Italy that was devoting herself to the collection of these rags of lost 
literature, every rag of which was cloth of gold, and Italy had been doing it for a hundred 
years before (iuttenberg in Maintz, or Coster in Haarlem, or some other obscure >iirorkman 
or workmen in the cold north, made that turn of the hand which proved to be the most 
important turn — change, invention, discover)'— ever recorded in history. It was no frag- 
ment even of the grandest of the old Pagans, of whom perhaps the Costers and Guttenbergs 
had never heard, which the printing press proffered as the first fruits of its mission. It 
was the Bible ! ® 

Whether by a “fortuitous concourse of ^toins,” or by “that disposition of unknown 
causes which we call accident^” or by that intelligent non -human arrangement of human 
affairs that seems' to imply an unseen intelligent power which most men delight to call God , 
— the inventioif of paper preceded the invention of priiiting. Men hac! been playing with pulp 
as they had been playing witll blocks, for many centuries ; but it was only in the second 
half of the fourteenth century that manufactories of paper were set ii^ and the use of paper 
for all literary purposes was established in Western Europe, and it was not till the fifteenth 
century that paper finally superseded vellum and left the latter but a curiosity and a luxury. 
Thus, in the marvellously ordered march of humanity, by the time that man had discovered 
th€ way to print with rapidity he found already provided for the printing press a cheap and 
abunda^nt material on which to print. And when the cheap paper had supplanted the costly 
parchment, and the quick printing press had supplanted the slow and costly copying by 
human hands of every page of manuserfipt that made literature and letters, lo ! the brightest 
intellects <imong the scholars ol^ their time had already collected and funiished to this new 
art a store of the best manuscripts froniJ;he best writers of the preceding ages, and thus were 
preserved from all further danger of loss the choicest gems of the past for the adornments 
and service of the future. The priceless treasures of culture, the fruitage of a vanished 
world, had been stored safe in mouldy monasteries until they were given over to the more 
lasting safety of the printing press for a world that was not born. 

We have not made finer pictures, we have not even printed with more elegant type, or 
constructed more beautiful books than the men of that day ; but we have brought the 
multiplication table to bear on the printing press, and every morning the laborer may 
carry to his work with his dinner pail a newspaper bringing him the last words from the 
ends of the earth; a work of art— a work of arts, which it would have been impossible for 
the fourteenth century to perform, and which it would have taken the lifetime of a man to 
record; a work of art which enables the daily toiler to be a more competent judge of the 
trend of the day’s events than any king of antiquity could become by all the swift messen- 
gers that his wealth or power could command. It is the invention of, printing that has 
brought the king, man, to his own. 

DEMOCRACY OF THE DE MEDICI. 

It would be impossible to give the most cursory survey of civilization in Europe during 
the century that witnessed the discovery of A^inerica without descrying the figures of the 
House of Medici, 'a house which occujries in history the unique position of being ‘Royal 
without title; popular, in a day of well-nigh absolute monarchies; autocratic on no authority 
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but the good will of the people; democratic, yet governing with no divided sway. Cosimo and 
his more eminent son, Lorenzo the Magnificent, were Potentates in every sense of the word, 
yet they held no fixed offices and only “ the likeness of a kingly crown had on.” Unanointed 
by that oil of consecration which certifies the Divine Right of Kings, they bore only the 
seal of eminent ability which constitutes Divine Right to the People. 

One cannot fie a day in Florence without being aware of the royal presence of these 
men of tSie people. Yet on the very threshold of modern biogrdphy their origin is so 
obscure that even the name is uncertain and unexplained. Among the ancient Guelphs, 
the Ghibellines, the Hapsbnrgs, the Savoys — and numberless names that have strayed 
down from a hazy past, the Medici name stands underived. The populal tradition is that 
sundry early Pieros, Giovannis and I^orcnzos, having acquired* wealth and distinction as 
druggists, or doctors, applied to the reigning Pope for a coat-of-arfns, and that he in derision 
recommended 
them to take their 
own pills for 
heraldry ! The 
idecision which he 
made in mockery 
they accepted in 
seriousness, as be- 
fitting the dignity 
of their occupa- 
tion and their 
family, and hav- 
ing, it must be 
admitted, Ihe un- 
deniable right of 
success, to do so. 

And now wherever in Florence is a de 
Medici, living or dead, stone palace in 
the city, or villa in the suburb or 
farm-house in the country, or chapel 
in the church, or inouumental stone 

. , ’ , HOMK OK THE DE MEDICI. 

or triumphal gateway, there, carven 

in the grey granite or on the white marble, or brilliant in red and gold, is sure to be found 
the de Medici pile of pills — who.se flavor Americans ought especially to recognize, since the 
glory of the de Medici is purely a popular glor>'. Whether by pills and potions, or 




by trade and commerce, the distinction of the family .so long as it remained distinct 
was a distinction of peace rather than of war, of character and not of .blood.*” They 
could fight and thfy could plotj but their preeminence was their .intellectual leader- 
ship. They were the true Grand Dukes, advisers of the people, princes, not of t^e blood, 
but of trade and commerce, of arts and letters and manners. Amassingf vast fortunes in 
peaceful paths, in trading, farming, mining, banking, it was all by way of ' ministering to 
the comfort and convenience of men and not to their misery, by adding to the wealth of 
Italy, not to its destruction. 

Faif farms still lying along the fertile valleys and climbing the sunny hills roundabout 
Florence attest Lorenzo’s love ^ nature, his taste in scenery, his skill in agriculture, hb 
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shrewdness in business. At Po^gio Cajano,, driving out from Florence, he rested in his 
simple little rustic villa, or walked in his fine old park watching the Tuscan Mountain 
peaks piercing the brilliant Italian skies. But, as the Scotch say, “he was all there” — 
his eye to business as well as his eye for beauty. Availing himself of his neighborhood to 
market, he fed so high his lowing kine and worked so vigorously his cheese tubs and presses 
that he presently monopolized the cheese trade of Tuscany, and drove the cheese trade of 
Lombardy from the nidrkct. Like a large-minded, economical Yankee farmer he ^appended 
his pig troughs to his cheese factories and kept herds of hogs to fatten on his whey. 
The four centuries have not taught men how to turn waste into pork more deftly, or 
even how to improve the race of swine, or the quality of the cheese. The mulberry 
trees which, taught by his multifarious traffic with other countries, and ever eager to 
make experiments, he planted lavishly, were so successful that the silk trade is said to 
have been threatened with panic and the prfee of silk was permanently lowered thereby. 

PAtmOTISM AND GENEROSITY OF LORENZO. 

The wealth which Lorenzo amassed in increasing the wealth of his country, he was 
lavish in expending to her ac^vantage as well as his own. Not only a lover of letters, but a 
writer of no mean capacity, he was always first in recognizing and cherishing the genius oP 
his own day and in stimulating the discover}^ and recovery of works^of genius in the past. 
Wherever a scholar-traveler stood ready to run to the ends of the earth for a treatise of 
Quintilian, a line of Plautus or a paragraph of Cicero; whenever a teeming brain was fain to 
write its “ poems for eternity” in nave and choir and tower and turret; wherever a youthful 
Angelo was to be cherished into a sculptoL or a fiery Savonarola conciliated into a friend, 
there* Lorenzo was found with open door and open purse and open heart. Like his father, 
he devoted vast fcrtunes to the adornment of his natiye city with palaces whose stately 
majesty still testifies to the nineteenth century of the terrors which confronted, ^s well as 
of the generosity which ennobled, de Medici citizenship. For three centuries the history of 
the city was interwoven with the stof>'^ of their house, and their name has been glorious 
in Florence for four hundred years. 

But the de Medici did not found a republic; the later de Medici could not even main- 
tain the magnificence of their illustrious predecessors, but passed, by marriage alliances^ 
into the mob of ordinary kings, or degenerated into the oblivion of titular Grand Dukes of 
Tuscany, courageous or cniel or common-place, whose sole magnificence is in their tombs : 
while the Tuscany which they had found prosperous and vigorous, they left weak from the 
constant drain of taxation, dispirited from the oppression of vicious laws, a demoralized and 
decadent countiy'. , 

FORESHADOWINGS OF A NEW AND HIGHER FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 

The de Medicis did not found a republic, had no conception of a real republic. The 
Italian municipalities were the successful but slight attempts of the people to govern them- 
selves. They were, the foreshadowings, but not the models of the colossal republic that 
c^me after tlipm. They prepared the way for republics, but no great nation could be 
organizecl to permanent prosperity or even to vigorous life on such republican principles as 
gave to the free cities of Italy a long and brilliant career. The de Medicis emerged from 
obscurity at too late a date to establish a dynasty and create a kingdom under the world-old 
laws of kingdoms arid dynasties; but at too early a date to organize a republic under the 
new world laws of republics. Their republic though not a kingdom, was republie only in 
name — ^was nearer a tyranny than a republic. Cosmo, the father, solved “the strange 
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problem of becoming aosolute ruler of a republic tliat was keenly jealous of its liberty) 
without holding any fixed office, without suppressing any previous form of government, 
and always preserving the appearance and demeanor of a private citizen.” But that was 
not the problem whose solution the world was seeking. The son Lorenzo, cherishing 
already the .modern idea of the civil equality of States, ancl taking as the basis of his foreign 
policy that idea of unit% which in our day under the patriot kings* of the dynasty of Savoy 
has changdd Italy from a “geographical expression ” to a European power — left no founda- 
tion for the future, because he had no idea of constitutional government by representative 
,semblies, of the regular and orderly progress of the popular purpose through legislative 
aebate and resolve to authoritative and respected execution. 

Standing exactly on the line of cleavage between the old afid the new, Lorenzo fur- 
nishes us with a clear and definite picture of the struggle between them : of the circle 
within which the victories of the old time have "not yet been surpassed, and of the limita- 
tions which must ever have hampered the new world-drama upon the old stage. By reason 
of his intellectual enlightenment, he gave his name to his age as truly as dfS Augustus of 
Rome, or Elizabeth of England ; but it was a name and an age oT literature, of art, of per- 
SGPiial sovereignty, not of a fundamental transfer of human power from one man to man. 

What can be effected by one man through sheer mental superiority and its attendant 
advantages of wealth, tact,* and influence, that was accomplished by Lorenzo in his brief 
but brilliant hour. It was a brief and brilliant failure because he had ijot conceived and 
could not formulate those principles which underlie all successful social self-government on 
a large scale. With his death, the curtain fell upon Europe as the arena of humanity’s 
highest effort at organizaiioii, and the scene shifted to another world arising out of* the 
western waters. 

“The old order chaiigetli giving place*to new.” 

THE TWO GREATEST SONS OF ITALY. * 

The same “ time-spirit ” which set one Italian at the head of Europe in point of ar> and 
learning, set another Italian at the head of the world in bold speculation regarding the 
unknown. The same Italy and the same year of our Lord that bore Lorenzo to the gates 
of farewell, flung wide open the gates of weicnme in another hemisphere to a man who, all 
unwittingly, planted with his flag-staff the seeds of the greatest republic this planet has yet 
known. What the restrictions of time and place had never permitted even to the dreams 
of the one lofty mind, that, the equally lofty but utterly different aspirations of the other 
made possible — a colossal republic whose foundation-stone is Liberty constitutionally 
organized by the popular will adequately educated and legally* expressed. 

On April 8, 1492, at the early age of forty-three, Ivorenzo left hfe so-called republic to 
crumble into swift ruin and passed mtc- the unknown world. On the third of Augtrst, of 
the same year, Christopher Columbus set sail for a world which to lym was far more 
problematical, more consciously unknown than, in that day of ecclesiastical faith, was the 
spiritual world to his'great contemporary. , ^ 

Christopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, discovered America in 1492: Thus we were 
Itaught in the tnistful days of childhood, and though modern research, whose scientific motto 
|seems to be “Whenever you find a fact challenge it," has had its tilt at every item in the 
jlesson, it remains after the fray as before it, practically true that Christopher Cohimbus was 
am in Gtnoa and discovered America in 1492. It may indeed prove that the shabby 
fittle house, well inscribed in Cogoleto, monumentally honored, fifteen miles out from Gehoa» 
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and not Genoa itsel'f, is the true birth-placa of Columbus. It may be that Columbus was 
not the family name, but the rwmme de guerre conferred by his comrades, or. adopted by 
himself, or by .some earlier member of his family. It may be that a thousand mariners 
hundreds of years before Columbus discovered America, had been assiduously landing on it, 
had built their towers hnd left their traces and sailed away again. It may be that Columbus 


did not of his own will and wit discover America, but, 
heading wildly and desperately westward for the East 
Indies found America in his way, and being obliged either 
to ground on it, or go tender it, discovered it per force. ^ 



the solution of a problem, or for the answer, to a question, or for the acquisition of any 
knowledge whatever, but was chiefly bent on acquiring a factitious fame bV appro- 
priating the maps that he found in the archives of the ofl&ce to which he was appointed, 
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and followed out their suggestions and designs to his own glory. ‘ It may be or it 
may not be that posterity will relinquish the heroism of Columbus and count him a 
vain and captious, if persevering ana pertinacious, man. But that time, is not yet. 
We do not go into the arcana of history to , decide or even to discuss disputed-, ques- 
tions. They are investigated elsewhere and their ultimate answer, must perhaps await 
still further revelations from some yet undiscovered or undeveloped recess. But for per- 
manent. settlement, for history’s possession never again to be lost eiecept in the wreck of 
Worlds, America was discovered in 1492 ; and the figure at tlie prow pointing westward, the 
figure on the first shore with knee bent on the longed-for soil and eyes upturned in 
gratitude to heaven, is the figure of Christopher Columbus. . • 

A TRIBUTE TO COLUMBUS. 

Amerigo Vespucci is the name on the forehead of the New World. Numberless Norse- . 
men rest in nameless graves; but on this the four hundredth birthday of the historic conti- 
nent, the name which is in all hearts and on all tongues as the discoverer, is his whose face 
looks calmly down from the walls of the Council Chamber in tlie Palazzo *Municipale at 
Genoa, and whose marble figure fitly embowered in the palms ^of the Piazza Acquaverde 
receives forever the kneeling tribute of this New World — Cristoforo Colombo. 

That the name of, Columbus should be immortal while adventurous sailors, from, 
Europe visited these, shores Tor four centuries before he was bom, and yet remain without 
fame and withotit tribute, is not the caprice of fate, but the inherent logic dof events. They 
had been on the New England coast and left' undoubted evidence of their presence, but no- 
result for humanity. Their discovery was a mere diance adventure. It came to nothing 
because the time was not ripe. The Old World did not yet need the New; was in no <ray 
prepared for it. America would havg been useless to Europe for she could^not then colo- 
nize this new great wilderness. Europe was still in .the* Dark Ages; many parts had not 
emerged from barbarism. She was not sufficiently advanced* in letters, or in arts, or in 
mechanics to take proper advantage of the discovery, and therefore the discovery came to 
naught; was practically no discovery. The facts qf landing and gazing and seeking are pre- 
served only in rambling records; for records among the Norsemen in the eleventh century 
were but cnide songs and wild narratives. 

■ Columbus was no chance comer. The time was fiill. He was not premature; he was 
not late. He came in accordance with a scientifically formed if imperfect theory, whether 
his own or another’s — a theory which had a l<^cal foundation and which projected logical 
sequences. 

Europe was not only fully prepared, but culture had been ^pushed to the point of enthu- 
siasm, until it may be said that Europe was awaiting the event Indeed it would not be 
far wrong to maintain that the next step in order was the' expansion of the people, fore- 
shadowing a new experiment in colonizing and settling new lands. Had the discovery 
been earlier it would have been fruitless. Had it been later the generohs patrons might 
have passed away. It could not have been later because mind reawakened, refreshed, alert,- 
was striking out in all directions. Had not Columbus discovered America in T492, a hun- 
dred Columbuses would have discovered it in 1493! 

Columbus played but small part in the drama after he had enacted the first and greatest. 

: His first daring voyage involved all there was in the discovery for the world; all the glory 
[ tiiat lay iq it for him. His subsequent voyages were labor and heaviness, regret and pain, 
|Like too many men who are foremost in a signal field, he met detraction and calumny^ 
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persecution and penalties; and the life, distinguished by the great event of modem times, 
closed in sadness, if not in ignominy. ^ 

Swarms of discoverers followed him, striking shore from Labrador to Brazil. The 
.quest of gold, the thirst for riches, the love of adventure, stimulated all maritime Europe, 
and a thrill of romance, a stir of travel, a tumult of ambition was aroused, the like of which 
had not been seen for three centuries; not since the crusades had poured Europe into the 
Holy Land. Western* Europe was literally alive with this quest of a golden grail. Wild 
ventures were the order of the day, and if the great majority ended in privation and pain 
aind death, still the number pressing on from the rear filled all the gaps and swelled the 

ranks. * • \ ' 

PARTITION OF THE TERRITORY OF THE NEW WORLD. 

Yet .for North Ametica in the first century nothing was done except in voyaging, in 
discovering, in making certain. There w«re so many places to settle that a choice could 
scarcely be made. . In Sotvth America, gold being found, .especially on the Pacific coast, 
.there was lar|pe> emigration. But in the North, where the higher civilization was to be 
planted, the seventeenth century had opened before any foot^hold Was obtained for emigrants. 

The' first large tangible political effect proved to be the transfer of power by the mari- 
time nations of Europe to this country, and colonization on a grand scale went forward. 
Ambition was excited; greed of gold was stimulated; the lust for dominion grew, and the 
partition of the New World was the result. England, France, Spain and Portugal mainly 
divided it in their eager conquests. Italy, which gave the discoverer, made no claim, 
planted no colonies. Spain, the stronge.ft, most powerful and most ambitious, foster-mother 
of tpe New World by the aid and sustenance she had given Columbus which made the 
discovery possible, took, as was proper and natural, the leading share territorially. After 
some conflicts Prance took the .second. It had not yetfbeen developed that France was not 
adapted to carry on successful coloniza*tioHj and she strove hard to plant her standard and 
achieve her* title to a dominion which, if retained, would have made her the most powerful 
nation in Western Europe. England came in third in territorial expanse, and was almost 
exceeded by little Portugal, who.se brave spirit of adventure at that time far orit-reached 
its territorial limits in Europe, stretched forth to Asia and Africa and thought little of 
holding, though by uncertain tenure, the vast area of Brazil. Between the capes of Virginia 
and the rocky coasts of New England the centre of English adventure and civilization was 
set. Virginia had its first settlement in 1607; New England had its first settlement in 1620, 
and the English race in its rival divisions was transferred to the New World. New Eng- 
land and all its generations exhibited one ty^pe; Virginia and all its generations exhibited 
another type. And they still remain. English by descent, both of them, they yet differ 
as much as did the Puritan an#, the Cavalier in the reign of the. First Charles. What vast 
effects flowed from this difference, subsequent history tells us -differences in settlement, dis- 
tinct tj'pes of inhabitants, different fields of ambition and of effort. Time did not bring 
them together. It rather drew them wider apart, and the recent rebellion of the Southern 
•States can b^ distinctly traced to the settlement of Virginia by Cavaliers and of New Eng- 
land by Roundheads. England held her colonies until they secured their independence — 
never shifted, never surrendered, never atiandoned them, and she laid broad and deep the 
foundation of the power which distinguishes the United States above all other nations: 
the spirit of broadened liberty i:l institutiou.s, of intelligent freedom in the individual. 

For nearly two and a-half centuries, with various vicis.situdes not necessary tt> recount, 
these four maritime countries held to their divisions of America, planted colonies, intro- 
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duced their own peculiar civiliaition; transfefred their own- culture and their own languages. 
Over them, all, the sovereigfnty of Europe was extended. 

As the colonies gre><r, differences developed in the governing powers, and at the end of a 
cghturj’ and a-half, wars ctf ambition amon^ the home governments had induced a change 
of rulers. In time, France, that held from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to the middle of the 
continent and thence down to the mouth of the Mississippi, was com'pelled to retire from. 
America and -abdndcn the most magnificent empire of modem times. The tthree other 
P<wers went forward, and in the last lialf of the eighteenth century England had increased 
her possessions ; Spain held.her own, and Portugal was still owner of the Brazils.- 

EVOLUTION OF THE MEAT REPUBLIC. 

Three hundred had been spent in trying to fasten upon the New World the insti- 
tutioris of the Old — so slowly grind the m^ills of the gods. It was not till the last quarter 
of- .the eight, efenth . century that England, who never surrenders, surrendered to her 
own, thus, losing the morfification of failure in the proud reflection that she alone could 
produce, the .race that could conquer her ! It was not till the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, tliree hundted yeqrs from the time that Columbus set foot upon the islands of the 
Wester^ Continent, that the spirit -which had ineffectually struggled in the fifteenth centufy, 
broke its bqnds in the Wilderness which had become a civilization, and fonnulated itself in 
an organization .-^yhtjse corner-stone was the equal right of every'* man to life, liberty and the 
. pursuit of happiness. This was the port for which Columbus sailed, though he did not 
know it. Not ■ the gold of nations or the glory of kings — ^pride of pos^ssion or pride of 
power, niade the discovery of America -vVorth while; but the tremendous impulse and oppor- 
.tuifity U gaye to mental activity, its wonderful loosening of the old shackles, and the impos- 
sibility of rlvetijig them again on the new soil, and tli§ field thereby furnished for building 
the. eterijal-instinct of human freeSon\ into a beneficent and self-perpetuating system. 

. 'fo th&inen who went through our war of independence it was a long and severe strug- 
gle.' In J)istory,'in the records of the ages of revolution from barbarism to monarchies, and 
from monarchies to self-sovereignty, the change came in a moment. . But it should never 
- be forgotten that to this glorious day of blossoming all the preceding days of humamty’s long 
season hhd lent their sunshine and their rains, the ripening of their warmth and the resting of 
thfeir frosts. It should never be forgotten tliat humanity, which in its development — ^abso- 
lutely free yet absolutely within certain rigid lines which it calls laws — ^had been forever 
■ bulling up, forfever hedging around, forever pulling down the mountain peaks and ranges 
which it .calls -kings and dynasties; had by siich processes reached a stage in which its con- 
scious constituent atoms believed themselves able to range into order and conserve energy and 
' ^iropt prQgress without the mei^m of kings and dynasties. But the dynasties had settled do-wh 
.'tio-hj^'Vilyi too -widely, to be easily removed. Europe was clamped -with the rivets of ages. 

.■ ,;^«^4nsJ;itu.fiQns were fixed, rigid, needing all available strength for their dislodgment and 
nph^ah'l^vingf no strengtli to spare for training and fastening new institutions in their 
place,* ■ ’Thus, % t»o nt^’s hand, the hour was pointed for leaving European liberty to its 
,toyn Ei«X)|teafl servijude to the slow corrosion of the air that should presently be 

qnickefi^ by ozone -ivafted from a new atmosphere, enveloping a new State founded upder 
wholly '^anged copdifrons. 

Thep it'.whs that the New World* opened w;ide'itS*golden gates-r-a virgin hemisphere — 
and invited the expenmentoF self-government on a scale otomensurate wth its importance. 
The new Spirit brooded over, the waiting land and presently to the continent for whose dis^ 
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covery Itah Iiacl lent the patient explorei and S]>ain the vital succor, England brought her 
contingeut of a stuuh lace, and the Great Republic bom Not unto us alone the glory 
but to all tliose be foie us who lived and labored and failed, to the millions who showed 
what was /w/ the waj , and b\ a thousand paths of exclusion led us to the promised land. 

RISE OF THE GREAT WESTERN REPUBLIC. * 

The Gieat Reimblic? — the infant Republic — lifted its head weakl>, but proudly among 

“ the nations of the eaith — so 
little, so weak, that its safety 
I la> in Its remoteness. For its 
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nation in the West was a beacon light to every aspiring spirit in Europe. France responded 
with a quick thrill of freedom. Sh^ had so long been cnished under her Bourbons that the 
reaction seemed portentous. Her revolution came, like onrs, with’ blood, but, tinlike ours, 
was drowned in blood. The trampled slaves of despotism, stimulated by the success of 
America, turned upon their tyrants and became frenzied with the fierce joy of finding that 
they could turn — that they too could trample. The awful stress developed all the dignity 
that is in'kings, all the horrors that belong to a mob; and France, \freary of blood and weak 
from its loss, threw herself into the arms of Napoleon. 

Like the Bourbons he was a Ruler, but unlike the Bourbons he was a strong Ruler f 
unlike the Mob’s, his was an organized Rule. His childhood was passed \inder the light of ^ 
the American Revolution. His serious young eyes watched that successful resistance to the 
established ordet. He had learned the weakness of dynastic .s(?vereignty, the strength of 
popular sovereignty. In a certain sense it waS not only the island of Corsica but the New 
Republic in America that contributed Napoleon to Europe. • 

It is difficult for us to imagine the amazement, consternation, wrath tind repugnance 
produced in the ruling class by the apparition of this unheraldtd, unclassifiable, overpower- 
ing phenomenon, rising from the ranks of the people, appro£fching without permission the 
ranks ' of the kings. The Western Republic liad dethroned her king, but he was three 
thousand miles away from her and .she was three thousand miles away from Europe. 
Napoleon was at the royal elbow mounting thrones, ordering kings to the ranks and the 
rear in the very presence of their a.stonished and delighted subjects. 

RESULTS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

The French Revolution had shown Europe what dormant strength was in the people ; 
but it was a strength violent in action, spasmodic, nnorgaiji^jed, made drunken with blood, 
wild with ^revenge, cruel, brutal, revolting. The Bonaparte was of the people also, but he 
had seen across the sea the power of organization, and no sovereign was a sterner represent- 
ative of social order, of military marshalling, of law and equity, of church establishment 
and even of regal splendor than this Democrat overturning the moiiarchies. Even in the 
king business he outdid the kings — fought liarder for his sovereignty in war,- wrought 
better for his people in peace. He heeded the voice he had heard ringing across th® waters, 
“Governments derive their just powers from the consent of the governed,” an<f he. sought 
to win that consent by ministering to their comfort and their elevation and by making 
them partakers in his glory when he thrust his horn against their tyrants. It was in their 
cause that he attacked their enemies. 

Napoleon’s long captivity, which was the only answer Royalty could make to tiie 
logic of his mind and his sword, led him for occupation and amusement to reminiscences 
which cast many a curious side light upon points which would have been lost in the full 
glare of continuous prosperity. “If my son lives he will be something.- As to those con- ' 
temptible little States 1 would rather see him a private gentleman with enough to eat than 
sovereign of any qf them.” What was the Duchy of Parma to a man who had jostled 
kings aside with a cheerful promptness, and felt the great mistake of his life to be that he 
had not jostled them more? “ It only rested with me to have deposed both the King of . 
Prussia and the Emperor of Austria. The Duke -of Wurtzburg frequently insinuated to 
me that tlje only means to secure the good faith of Austria would be to depose his brother 
Frkneis ahd place the crown upon his head. . . . , . I was wrong in not liav-ing 

accepted the offer. Nothing would have been easier to execute.’’ , 

“,Perlla{>s my greatest fault was not having deprived the Kirig of Prussia of his throne. 
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which I might easily have done._ I conld have dethroned the King of Prussia or the 
Mmperorof Austria upon the slightest pretext as easily^as I do this ” — stretching out one of 
his legs. 

• For the minor kings he had but an easy tolerance as “good plain men;” but for the 
Bourbons he could hardly conceal his contempt. He had met them on their own ground. 
He refused to waste any money towards getting them into his hands. * “I despised the 
Bourbons too much, knd had no fear of them.” ‘‘What signifies now? Under the 
Bourbons France will never be a first-rate power. There is no occasion to be aftaid of 
her. She will' always be an inferior power under that house of blockheads.” 

WEAKNESS OF NAPOLEON IN NOT TRUSTING THE PEOPLE. 

‘‘ Louis wrote me a jdng letter after Marengo, in which he said I delayed for a long 
time to restore him to his throne ; that the happiness of France could never be complete 
without him .... and concluded by desiring me to choose whatever I thought proper, 
which would be granted uifder him, provided I restored to him his throne. I sent him 
back a very handsome answer that I was extremely .sorry for tli* misfortunes of himself 
and his family ; that I was r^ady to do everything in my power to relieve them, and would 
interest myself about providing a suitable income for them, but that he might abandon the 
thought of ever returning to France as a sovereign, as that could ig)t be effected without 
his having passed over the bodies of five hundred thousand Frenchmen !” 

Europe thought she knew what France wanted better than France herself knew, and 
set Louis hard down on the French throne. And France, as soon as she could get breathy 
drove him off and kept up the hunt till the last Bourbon — ^and perhaps the most honest of 
all, though a bigot — ^yielded up his breath, a private and no king. 

It was not till Napoleon broke with his past that tlje future broke with him. Touch- 
ing the earth he was strong. Standing .on the thrones he became weak. But hi^ stride to 
the thrones was a haughty stride. When in an evil moment, under the allurements of “a 
dynastic” ambition, he decided to dismiss his wife of the people and assume a wife of the 
princes, it was to no .‘‘little duty tyrant of Italy” he applied, but to the haughtiest and 
highest of the Wyal houses. Murat was wiser than the Emperor, and protested that his 
true alliance was with the people, not with the crowns, that his true power was in himself, 
not in borrowed strength. But Napoleon could not withstand the temptation to order 
himself a bride from the powers that hated and scorned him. He forsook the reality of 
superiority for a taunt — nay, he went further and taunted the kings with their mesalliances f 
When the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of George III, married the Prince of Hesse Hom- 
berg, Napoleon scornfully declared that ‘‘The English royal family mix themselves ia 
with little petty princes to whom I would not have given a brevet of sous-Heutenant !” 

The English royal family, with a bnitality which stains the history of the English 
nation, could chain their captive to. a scorched rock in a torrid sea, but his Scorching 
sarcasm up waters dould quench. And the royal family of England has gone on “mixing 
in” and in with ^attenbergs and Campbells, with railroad directors and*New York business 
men — touching so low down tlie standard of royal rank that it may one day rise to newness 
of life by reason of its standard of plebeian strength. 

NAPOLEON'S RETROSPECT OF HIS DEEDS. 

When Napoleon’s Short but strenuous work was done; when he had shaken the mon- 
archial idea in Europe from' centre to circumference, and forever shattered the •peculiar 
sacredness, the direct divine rightness which sanctified a throne, and sat W his soli- 
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'tude reflecting din'' hts sdcce^^ aiid his. 'bis thought showed h'itn, yritb all bis 

■ vir^kiaess ,a sonl'pif his time. He., had destroyed' >Witb his ipesistible sw'ord, hut* he saw 
.“clMirly tha,t his -true glory lay not in hia.d<structioa, but in his construction. • He claimed * 
from the, futnre his harvest pf glory from the -seed he had sown of out planting'; frdm the 
consent hnd progteiss and organisation, the service and the rights of the passes ; not from 
the' sweep of .fiis battleS, but-, the scope of his benefits. “At least,” he cried, when 
Europe h^ combined and crushed him,, “they cannot take from me the gri^t .public 
works which I have ejfecuted, the roads tvhich I have made over the Alps, and tire seas 
which I have -npited. They cannot place their feet to improve mine' have not been 

before them. .They cannot take from me the code of laws which I formed, and which will 
go down, to the latest ^Oste'rity. All my. exertions were directed to illuminate the mass 
the nation, instead of brutifying them by ignorance and superstition. 

If my government had remained in S^in, it would have been the best tiling that had 
^iver happened'to Spain. Iitstead of a feeble imbecile and superstitious race of Bourbons I 
would have given them a new dyna.sty that would, have no claim . on the nation except by 
the good it would have done it. For an hereditary race of asses, they would have had a 
monarch with ability to revive the nation, sunk under the yoke of superstition and 
ignorance.” , 

Looking at the march of his time this great Democrat declared : “In fifty years Europe 
will be either Cossack or Republicaiv” The fifty years have gone by and Eurojie is neither 
Cossack nor Republican. Nor is the prophecy utterly false. The path of hiunanity on 
this planet is as slow and as swift as the path of the planet in the heavens. 

Our republic worked its way along towards the close of its first centennial birthday 
with the seeds of ^dissension, division, dissolution in its bosom. 'When liberty was fashioned 
into its corner-stone, slavery lay alongside, incompatible but not disallowed. The incom- 
patibilify increased till the whole fair structtire was threatened. Undoubtedly the negro 
race was civilized by American slavery as it could have been in no other way, but the white 
race was demoralized. The white race, not the negro race, rose in rebellion against slavery 
and abolished it. Thus the last stone of stumbling and rock of offence was thrown out of 
our path.- and there remained nothing but the healing of wounds, a renewal of strength, 
a. growing unity of feeling, and we discover to-day a vigor, a prosperity, e progress, an 
attainment which has never before been seen ; a hope and an aspiration which embraces 
a;ll the ages and all the races in its .scope. »• 

THE NATIONS MARCHING TOWARDS A DEMOCRACY. 

Under this unflickering light Europe is slowly advancing her own way in the experi- 
ment of self-government. France, the France of the Bourbons, of the bloody Revolution, 
of the autocratic Napoleon, has taken upon itself the disposition of its dynasties and is the 
republic of Carnot, the great, friendly respected republic of two and twenty years’ standing, 
of Parliamentary assemblies, and popular ballot and constitutional right ; changing its gov- 
ernment by orderly, regular, legal and peaceable elections — a gfreat^Power among the 
nafions on equal footing with the empires. 

The Tuscany of Lorenzo, the Genoa of Christopher Columbus, the Rome of Sixtus W 
and Leo X are united — on the lines of I^orenzo’s ambition but on a larger scale and on, 
loftier principles than he ever divined — into, the nation of Italy, whose chosen head is 
Umberto, perhaps the most conscientious, the most high-thinking, the most hard-jvorking 
of her citizens, whose one purpose is the dignity and tlie welfare of his country. Imly holds 
her shrines in proud and fond exhibition for the world’s sacred pilgrimage of art and 
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teligion. Her. Palaces of Cosimo and Lorenzo, her treasures of alt and antiquity belftog to 
the world by the divine right of spiritual decent they are the 'common heritage of cul- 
ture, tenderly, reverently cherishing the past — as vitally ours .as they are the royal heir- 
looms of Savoy. Her polity goes hand in hand witfi our Great Republic towards the future. ■ 
The country which Columbus discovered — a wider nation than the area* of the combined 
nations of Europe — ogives greeting and the right-hand of hearty fello'Oirship to tlft country 
which produced Columbus. 

The thinking men, the aspiring Castelars, of Spain and Portugal, dream of a republic. 



THE LAST OF MONARCHY JN THE NEW WORLD— EXIL? OF DOM PEDRO FROM BRAZIL. 


and have even cautiously and carefully attempted an experimental popular government, but 
the time is not yet ; their people hive not trained theihselves to so great a change. But 
the wise men of Spain are at the helm and are guiding theif gentle young Queen and her 
Uifant monarch along the true paths of constitutional government and national prosperity. 
One by one, however, the colonies in America have, fallen oflF from Spain and have peacd- 
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ably become an integral ^rt of the nation which Isabella helped to found, till now, on our 
four hundredth birthday, Spain beaA no sway on these continents and holds ho more in 
this hemisphere than the islands, where Columbus first set foot. 

^‘The House of Bragahza has ceased to reign,” proclaimed Napoleon. The House of 
Braganza, driven •from Portugal by a man of the people, fled .to South Ameirica and estab- 
lished a new and larger Portugal upon the imperial estate of Brazil Intelligent, learned, 

• patriotic, beneficent, Dom Pedro won for himself a place in the hearts of his people that 
should have held him in life and death — ^wonld have held him but for fear^f the future, 
of a lordship less paternal, and, therefore, otherwise intolerable. • Every ocean breeze came 
heavy laden with Republicanism, and over every mountain aijd down every royal water-' 
course came the tidings of peaceful compact in thrift and commerce and ..all industrious 
traffic, and mutual sympathy and benefit, b)btlie nations of the hemisphere — 'and Brazil 
could not endure her leading-strings, even held by so thoughtful and loved a hand. She 
determined not to await a tyrant for the struggle, but gave to her kind <jld' emperor her 
blessing, and bade him go. The House of Braganza was not used to such sort of dismisskl, 
^uspected treachery and violence beneath it, and made a .sudden farewell to Brazil — a hurried 
flight by night. The House of Braganza ceased to reign, and went back to Portugal to 
die. Except the inconsiderable colonies of the Guiaiias, the whole .southern continent is 
held by its inhabitants in their own possession and control. * 

ENGLISH RHONARCHY A. SHADOW ON DRESS PARADE. * 

The government of the British Islands is aji absentee land-holder in America. But 
England has gone steadily along the path of her history from the days of Runn>’me4,e, till 
her monarchy is but a dress parade at home ; and the shadow of a dress parade stretching 
three thousand miles westward is jfti exaggerated and rather grotesque phenomenon. 

On Jhis continent England’s dependencies afe scarcely more than dependencies in 
name, and the tie is a sentiment. Because a man’s quickest and frankest foes arfe they of 
his own household, our resentment of English insolence, our wrath at English injustice, 
our disgust with English stolidity and bnitality, are more easily aroused, more widely and 
keenly felt, inore savagely expressed than in the case of any other nation ; but so also is 
•our respect for English honesty and enterprise, for Scotch shrewdness and acuteness, for 
Irish wit and wannth, and for the courage common to all. The crimes, vices, weaknesses, 
and antagonisms of other nations are veiled from our people by a foreign language.; but 
among our wide nation of newspaper readers and writers every loose arrow shot from any 
reckless and foolish English newspaper finds prompt lodgment somewhere, and as prompt 
a return fire; so the air is often darkened with weapons that sting but do not slay; while 
always underneath lies the constant sense of common history, traditions, understanding, 
aims, which promises well for the ultimate and perpetual harmony of the great nation of 
the masses, and the masses of the great nation, who are working iptelligently towards 
the same goal. C)ur differences are the relics of barbarism. Our agreements are along 
the pathways of peace and righteousness. . 

The America of to-day belongs to Americans, and Americans, with a thousand fight- 
ings and no fears, are all friends. Among the other nations of the world, we have no 
natural ally,' no natural foe. The armies of Europe are the enemies of Europe, but they ‘ 
are not ours. Her standing armies are the moth that corrupts, the thief that steals the 
substance of the people; but they do not threaten us. Our mission is peace. Our only 
threat to Europe is the menace that to other forms of government, supported only by the 
:ihsuppprtable burden of enormous standing armks, must inhere insthe spectacle a great 
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republic resting on the will of its people,* the pride of its people, the reason of .its people, 

I with no standing army save a little police force — not ^nough to protect a single city if ^he 
strength of that city did not dwell in the honor, the virtue, and the love of its citizens. 


LIBERTY AND THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 

The source o£ our rejoicing on thfe four hundredth birthday of otj^r, country is that here 
the lowligst citizen may by energy, industry and thrift, self-denial ^'hd self-control, live iii 
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his own house, cultivate his own garden, earn and eat meat everj' day, educate his children 
in reading, writing, the rudiments of geography, arithmetic, grammar, history and musics 
read a newspaper, wear decent and comfortable clothes every day, and fre^h and comely 
clothes (furing his Sunday rest; may take a holiday with wife and children when he chooses, 
may have a share in the government of his nation, state, town, having thus a voice in 
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^tssessing and spending as well as paying his taxes; may worship God as he pleases, where 
he pleases, and if he pleases, answering only to God for his course and never forced to sup- • 
port a church establishment in which he does .not believe. 

We rejoice because we believe this material comfort and peace and consequent inde- 
pendence to be the foundation — ^not the source, but the proper basis of intellectual and* . 
spiritual growth. In .a world where matter is the matrix of miild, where tjje animal 
is. * the shrine of the spiritual, the animal must best serve the spiritual when it is in 
so good a condition as to cause no undue deflection from intellectual tendencies. 

In spite of the lyaiiy and marvellous instances of mind lording it over weak and defec- 
tive matter, it remains indisputable that matter should be the willing and capable servant 
of its master, mind, and tiiat time spent in subduing the unnecessary discomfort and over- 
coming the unnecessary weakness and inqpmpetence of the body is time wasted. The 
ultimate, natural, and designed dominion of the human being is not oyer its own defects, 
but over the hi^hei-to uncontrolled forces of the world. Just in proportion then as the con- 
dition of all the people is .more comfortable than the condition* of the people in the old 
world, in that proportion the discover)^ of America by Columbus was successful. Our 
belief that success in this respect is not followed or attended by failure in the spiritual or 
intellectual forces is founded on facts that are not at issue. Beyond controversy our one 
hundred years of self-government show not only a larger number of homes more, comfort- 
able, better furnisked with the appliances of a higher civilization than the homes provided 
for a people governed not by themselves, but by others; but they are also in the way of 
showing an intellectuality as commanding, a morality as high and prevailing, a religion as 
spiritual and as persuasive as can be furnished to a church by a bishop, to a State by a king, 

» THE EVILS OF UNRESTRICTED IMMIGRATION. 

Indeed, bur chief danger to-day lies in our unparalleled and over-mastering success. 
Its story is told everywhere. ®Our wealth is a proverb. The Republic is a visible and per- 
petual object lesson in the great task, the great mission of self-government. But its pros- 
perity is also greatly misunderstood. The wretched of other lands rush to enjoy its benefits 
with no conception of the training, the character, the self-denial requisite to the perform- 
ance of its duties. The rich and powerful of other lands do not hesitate to unload upon 
its ample shoulders their burdens of pauperism and crime which they have created and 
which they would gladly see us share. The idle, the seditious, the malodorous and mal- 
content, the demagogue and the desperado mistake liberty for license and flock hither to 
fatten on the honesb earnings of better men than themselves, thinking that robbery and 
revolt are permitted industries in this free land, that treason may be approached and even 
committed with impunity, and that a republic is Anarchy. 

Not by such practices did we reach oiir high estate. Not on such principles were the 
foundations laid by our fathers. Italy did not present to civilization the American con- 
tinent, England di& not furnish to civilization the American Nation, that a government 
iryght be instituted among men which should derive its just powers Trom the dissent of 
the ungovernable ; not even that the miserable of the earth might find an asylum. The 
one is wholly antagonistic, the other purely accidental to our great movement. Liberty is 
the first law of a lasting republic, but it is Liberty under order, Liberty with equal justice. 
The poor and the oppressed of other lands are welcome; but they are not welcome to prey 
upon our own thrift, to violate our laws, to swell and not to share our burdens. Intelligence,, 
industry, morality, honorable ambition are welcome to our hospitality and oqr citizenship, 
but not ignorance, pauperism or crime. Let the dead bury their dead. America is for the 
living. 
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This continent was discovefed for humanity’s benefit on a larger scale than the relief 
of individual distress. It is a stage large enough for the enattment of a drama ’which engages 
the world’s attention — the capacity of man for seli^governinent. 

America justifies her birth-right onl>ras she — not relieves merely but — uplifts, enlarges, 
strengthens the individual man in the widest organized ccanmunity. Her peculiar glory 
is in the masses — their intelligence, their comfort, their domestic happiness and dignity, 
their right thinking and right acting, their recognition and due discharge t)f respon- 
sibility, their freedom from unworthy ambition, their adoption of intellectual, moral and' 
spiritual aims. If in this she does not excel all other nations, America will have been 
discovered in vain and Christopher Columbus might well have died in the little grfty house 
at Genoa-Cogelcto. Grekt men, prodigies of thought, poets, philosophers, inventors, 
generals, preachers and scientists — the republic hails them all. She believes that her 
system tends ultimately to their multiplication and enlargement ; but such natures break 
all bonds everywhere, and come to the front by virtue of inborn and irrepressible 
energy. No "continent need be laid bare for them. They^ force their own field. 
It is the weal and opporhinity of the masses, helpless except in combination and organiza- 
tion, for whom America was kept intact and virgin from shore to shore — tenanted by no 
man and no race that left an institution to hamper the future. 

THE CORNER-STONE OF RELIGION AND A KEY-STONE OF THE TEMPLE OF MORALITY. 

The opportuifity laid upon us is matchless; but matchless also is the responsibility. What 
our fathers delivered to us, that should we deliver to our children, not only undiminished, 
but increased, enriched by our experience and by the rapid and wonderful developments of 
science. A marvellous ingenuity is smoothing the rough ways of the world. A scientific 
theology is pointing out the footprints of the Creator ta common sense. The brotherhood 
of man, the fatherhood of God, is becoming the corner-stone of religion, as revealed in 
Christ and as clearly traced in human history. Upon the conscience of every man and 
every woman in this country is laid the weight of obligation to certify the success of our 
great experiment — to certify the adequacy of the individual to self-direction. Every man 
who falls below his highest, harms not only himself, but lowers the standard of his country. 
Every man who values wealth more than honesty, rank more than character, amusement 
more than improvement, ease more than reform, to that extent falls short of the perfect 
citizen. Every woman who abuses the freedom of American womanhood by abandoning 
herself to unfaithfulaess lends the powerful incitement of her personality to the slavep^ of 
the past and to the failure of the republic. Every woman who leaves the duty and decorum 
of her native land and prostitutes her American name to the scandals, the vices, the social 
immoralities and moral impurities of foreign cities not only compasses her own shame, but 
mars the fair fame of the republic. It is only by surpassing the world in all chivalry and 
dignity, in all modesty and purity, in the integrity of our business, in the virtue of our 
homes, in the rectitude of our intelligence, in the aspiration of our intellectual life under 
tl»e absolute control of moral righteousness, that wc can meet the responsibility of our con- 
tinental empire, beautiful for situation, unparalleled in resources, impregnable in founda- 
tions, unconquered in history and we believe unconquerable! 



PART II. 


(oldrobcs aod flew j^focld. 

BY J. W. BUEL 





STORY of Columbus is at once an 
epic and an elegy ; a narration of bold 
conception, persistent courage, heroic at- 
tainment, mingled with the gall of national 
ingratitude, and the malevolence of personal- 
jealousies. The adventures of the Homeric Ulysses were not more illustrious witli valor ; _ 
the afflictions of. Niobe were not more tearful with despair. East and west of his life there 
were bitterness and shadows : radiant Hope tip-toeing on the pedestal of^ wondrous accom- 
plishment, and Faith bowing^ with grief before envious and invidious rivalry. No character 
in the world’s histor^^ was ever more highly honored for chivalrous achievement ; none more 
maligned by perfidy or oppressed by the spitefulness of malice. He was a product of the 
brave days of old, yet was he a victim to the .spirit that gave birth to intolerance and perse- 
cution ; for the heroism that sought a reclamation of the holy ^pulchre ; that product 
Rtiy Diaz Campeador (the Cid); that measured lances witli Mohammed-al-Nasir on the de- 
cisive and bloody field of Las Navas de Tolosa, was twin brother to that purblind tfaeopatKy. 

■ that established and energdzed the Inquisition. 

- ::5 ' 
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If we consider the slavishly superstitious, the intolerantly bigoted, the audaciously 
i^age age iii which he lived, which was characterize, d by the most desperate impulses,' we 
will be prepared to understand and to appreciate the disposition and proclivities of Colum- 
bus ; to applaud his courage, and to condone his vices. For he was not without human 
frailties, as will be shown, but these were national — ^mediaeval — ^rather than personal ; errors 
of the times rather than passions peculiarly his own. His was an age wfien so-called civili- 
zation saw no wrong in banishing Jews and confiscating their property to convert it to holy 
purposes ; which believed that true piety and loyalty to God were best manifested by burning 
heretics at the stake as awful examples, or by torturing the impious until they confessed the 
vice of their unbelief ; “for,” as answered Torqueniada, “were it not better to sanctify men 
through afflictions of the fiesh than that they be suffered to continue in their evil ways to 
the loss of their souls arid their damnation through all eternity? ” f 

Cruel as these horrific measures were, and barbarous as these beliefs appear to us no^r, 
they were not the results of human depravity or moral debasement ; so far from this being 
true, the peop'ie were woudrously devout, and it was the intensity of their religious, pietis- 
tical fervor that led them to adopt extreme methods for the conversion of all men to the true 
faith, for they honestly believed that this would alone secure for them salvation and a beatific 
condition after death. “What,” argued they, “is the suffering of the body on this earth, com- 
pared with "the results that affect the endless life in that world to come ? ” They accordingly 
accepted literally, that divine injunction which demanded, or required, the sacrifice of eye or 
hand should they offend, and gave it that broader significance which to them justified a sac- 
rifice of the sinful by any means howsoever cruel. 

■ Though we cannot excuse the slavery that tonnented for opinion’s sake, yet it is not 
entirely just to hastily condemn the spirit of tire masses, whose pious convictions gave crea- 
tion to the Inquisition ; for no single Church bears all the odium of persecution, any more 
than ahy one people is chargeable witli the crime of bigoted intolerance. There have been 
transition periods in the life of all beliefs, and of all denominations, during which the domi- 
nant sect has shown jealousy and injustice. When the time shall come that such a spirit is 
dead, then may we conclude that there is no difference of opinion, and that the lion and the 
lamb liave laid down in perpetiral truce, and universal, enduring peace hath possessed the 
world. 

With this understanding of the animating ambitions of the times, I beg the reader will 
regard the beliefs and acts of Columbus, since to present a faithful history of his life it is 
necessary td record many facts which would otherwise put to shame the merited fame which 
he won, and the results "vyhich left us .such a glorious heritage — Columbia. 

NATIVITY OF COLUMBUS. 

As the greatest men in the world’s history have, as a rule, risen from obscurity, Colum- 
bus, who perhaps conferred the largest benefits upon mankind, was not an exception, but 
rather a conspicuous exemplification of the assertion. For, so lowly was his birth that little 
information has been preser\'ed respecting his youth, while his nativity^ like the place of his 
final sepulture, must forever remain a question of contention. The time of his birth is 
equally a matter pf conjecture, various dates being assigned between the years 1435 and 1448, 
though the preponderance of evidence points to the former, which we shall accordingly adopt 
Cnccaro, in Montferrat, and Savona, pretend to the honor of his birth, but the place that 
with best reason claims his nativity is Genoa, which ’^as probably also the birthplace of his 
father, who« name was Dominic Columbus, the Latin orthography, or Colombo^ as it is 
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written in Italian, or Colon, as it is called in the Spanish. Dominic married a lassie named 
Susana, who was daughter to one Jamas Fautanarossa, of the village of Bassago, who brought 
him a small income, but so inadequate to his needs that immediately after marriage he 
moved to the neighborhood of Genoa, where he set up in a small way as a wool-comber, 
employing one workman and a single apprentice. The house in which he thu^ began busi- 
ne.ss, which was at once residence and shop, was just outside the liniitji of the municipality, 
and it was flere that Christopher was bom, and also his three brothers, Bartholomew, Pelli- 
grino, aind James afterwards called Don Diego. There was also a daughter, who married a pork- 
butcher named Bavarello, of the vicinity, but her name and place of nativity are unknown. 

The first several years of Dominic’s married life were spent in^the house in the Genoese 
suburbs, but he afterwards rented the building to an innkeeper, aud,moved into a somewhat 
more pretentious house which was located at Nt^ 166 Mulcento Street, where he continued 
the business of weaver, but with indifferent success. It is maintained by many of Christo- 
pher’s biographers that he was descended from a noble family tfiat had beeij scattered by 
domestic dissensions, such ^s were very common among the Italians in the early centuries, 
and very good evidence is presented in support of this claim. Wljile the occupation of wool- 
cotuber represented a great conde.scensiou in one who had been derived from the noblesse 
rank, we know that Christopher had a grand-uncle who held an admiral’s commission in the 
service of Rene, duke of Anjou, which was the most illustrious of all engagements in that 
day, and was open only to those who had some rightful claim to distingiuished ancestry. 
But that Columbus was a descendant of the great Ivonibard family, as his most enthusiastic 
admirers declare, there is exceeding doubt, amounting' to denial. 

That Dominic was a kind father, and thoroughly appreciative of the importance *of 
education, is attested by the fact thaj when Christopher, his eldest child, had reached the 
age of ten years, imstead of ptitting him to .service, wjiere he might be helpful towards in- 
creasing his slender income, which indeed little more than sufficed for the support of his 
now considerable family, he sent him to the University of Pavia. Since the branches which 
distingiiished that famous school were natural philosophy, astrology and geography, the 
conclusion is irresistible that young Christopher must have had some previous instruction to 
qualify him to enter upon such advanced studies. At this university he continued for a 
.period of three years, though there were intervals in his attendance during which he was an 
assistant to his father in the factory, so that he acquired a fairly good knowledge of the trade 
and might have afterwards followed it, as did his brothers, but for an incident that lifted his 
feet from the dull path of obscurity and planted them in the road that led to ineffable glory, 
of which we, more than his own countrymen, are the chief beneficiaries. 

AMONG THE PIRATES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

Young Christopher did not improve his advantages to their utmost, for he was more 
diligent with conceits for wider fields of adventure than in* application to his text-books, a 
condition which brought him into antagonism with his teachers, that resulted either in his 
expulsion, or voluntaiy, but sudden and secret, withdrawal from the school. We may, 
without injustice to his memory, infer that he was guilty of conduct which led to his 
peremptory dismissal from the university, since history tells us that he ran away and took 
engagement on a vessel lying at the port of Genoa, as a cabin boy. To a youth full of 
animation and a courageous spirit, the dashing waves that beat up in restless flow against 
the rugged beaches, and poured their monody of complainings at confinement in his ear, 
there must “have come a longing to sail away behind his little world that kissed the horizon 
scarce five leagues beyond the green hills of the shore. * 
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To one of such a temperament as Christopher later revealed, there must have been an 
incentive to adventure in the wild stories of heroigm on the sea, when every day had its 
savage incident of battle with pirates ; and when every sailor who came to Genoa sat on the 
quays, the centre of admiring crowds, telling his hair-breadth- escapes, and moving youthful 
ambition by descriptions of strange lands visited between where the sun rises up out of the 
Mediterranean, and the blue mountains of the west, where he sinks down in dreamy .slumber. 
All around him there were memories of valorous examples, for the fiery 'ardor of the 
Crusaders had not yet burned out. Fresh glories were being won by brave spirits that dared 
Idle fury of predatory Moors, whose ravages spread over the sea, and whose gilded crescents 
tipped lofty masts in bold defiance of the cross. Fortune and fame seemed to await the 
courageous, who while fighting for religion made spoils their reward, and thus the Mediter- 
ranean was become a sea of 
battle, a rendezvous for the 
desperate, the daring and 
the adventurous. 

Hi.story has not preserved 
the facts connected with his 
first maritime service, yet 
our small knowledge respect- 
ing his conduct, gathered 
from intimations made in 
subsequent letters to friends, 
leads to the belief that he 
shipped with a crew most 
likely bound upon .some 
piratical enterprise in the Levant. This suspicion is founded 
upon two incidents, the particulars of which are so vaguely 
hinted at in his letters that they afford good reason for the 
belief that he was connected with Archipelago Corsairs. 
He admits having participated in at least one bloody en- 
gagement, and conceniing another De Lorgues, his most 
flattering biographer, says : “In one of the combats, which has not been retraced by history, 
he received a deep wound, the cicatrix of which, though long forgotten, reopened towards his 
latter years, and endangered his life.” On another occasion he was engaged in a naval fight 
which resulted in the destniction of his vessel, and left him struggling in the water with 
only a .spar between him and deatli. With good fortune, however, he contrived to reach the 
shore in safety, providence having reserved him for a noble purpose. This last adventure is 
not well attested, and may be an apocryphal account by some essayist ou morals not thor- 
oughly veracious^ yet the story is not an improbable one. But as Columbus refused to his 
death to make any statement concerning his Mediterranean service^when he had every 
feason to def .so had it been patriotic — and since the commerce of that sea in his time was so 
joined with piracy as to leave the two profes-sions scarcely distinguishable, honesty compels 
the presumption, if it does not confinn the belief, that several years of his life were spent 
with his superiors exacting tribute from merchantmen, and also in waging war against 
Moorish freebooters who infested the Levant 

Of the distinguished relatives of Christopher there were two who might haVe natumlly 
led him to an adoption of such a career. One of these, who is known to history as the 
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elder Columbus, most probably a grand-uncle, bore a captain’s commission from Louis XI. 
of France, but went so far beyond tli^ limits of recognized duty as to win for himself the 
title of Arch Pirate. He is represented as a man of almost unexampled recklessness, and 
as being rioted no less for his -crnelty than for his boldness. Another kinsman, supposed to 
have been also a grand-uncle, was Colombo el Mozo, whose fame as a pirate rivals that of 
the elder. After achieving a wonderful renown by acts of incredible valor in the wars of 
the Genoe^ Republic, he fitted and armed a considerable fleet of his own and sailed against 
the Venetians, many of whose ships he destroyed after possessing himself of their cargoes. 
Subsequently he went agaiiust the pirates that patrolled the African coast in quest of prizes, 
and delivered such decisive blows as to practically break up the industry in*that section, but 
only to transfer it, however, to other parts of the sea. * 

COLUMBUS BECOMES A ROVER IN OTHER WATERS. 

After continuing for some years in a subordftiate position, having attained to manhood, 
ChrLstopher became such a competent navigator that he obtained command of a vessel and 
as such sailed out of thc^Mediterranean, on cruises to lands of the north-ftist, especially 
to Spain, France and Riigland. The known facts concerning his early life are so meagre 
that we must rest upon the very few and brief disclosures mahe in his “Book of Proph- 
ecies,” and these are scarcely more than the merest intimations of a very few of his 
acts, so that we cannof present his career either chronologically or with any attempt at 
completeness. 

About the year 1470, Christopher took .up his abode in Lisbon, wluther his brother 
Bartholomew had gone a year before, having quitted* his trade of wool -carding to become a 
co.smograj)her. The inference is gained from this known circumstance, that Chri.stopher 
and Bartholomew had joined interests and were pursuing the same studies and with prob- 
ably identical ambitions; for Christdjdicr, besides being.! navigator, begaif drawing charts 
at a fairly early age and these were no doubt used ‘by Bartholomew in illustration "of his 
theories respecting the constitution of the .sy.steni of worlds. It was this .study that un- 
doubtedly led to his conception of the earth’s sha])e, .and his belief that the India of Marco 
Polo might be reached by a voyage towards the west. 

MARRIAGE OF COLUMBUS. 

Columbus, as we shall henceforth call him, was only a short while in Lisbon before he 
saw a most bewitchingly beautiful lady while attending mass in the Church of All Saints, 
and immediately lost iiis heart to the fair enchantress. He directly .sought an introduction 
and at tlie first interview rejoiced to discover that his attentions met with favor, which 
encouraged him to press a lover’s .suit. It was not long after his meeting with the lady that 
he heard from her lips the affecting story of her life. Her name was Dona F'elippa de 
Perestrello, one of three daughters wliose father had once been a grandee of both fame and 
fortune. He had been a successful navigator, a large ship owner, and had rendered such 
valuable services to Portugal that Prince Henry rewarded him with thq Governorship of 
Porto Santo, a fertile island near Madeira, ofif the north-west coast of Africa and on the 
route to the Canaries.* A flourishing colony was here established by his endeavors, and large 
estates set in cultivation which were bestowed tipon him as permanent .grants from the 
crown. It was on this beautiful and prolific island that Dona Felippa and her sisters were 
bom, and here they spent their girlhood amid surroundings dreamy, luxurious and ecstatic. 
The breath of per^tual summer was here redolent with the perfume of flower, and fruit, 
and Wildwood, where an orchestra of gorgeously-plumaged birds filled the sensuous air with 
unceasing music, such as wakes the heart to blissful realization, and makes life as sweet as 
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a delightful sleep vision. Ten years, nearly twenty years, thus passed in the splendors of 
contentment before trouble invaded this bower of arcadian delight, and drove them from a 
garden which peris might have envied. In an evil hour a number of rabbits were imported 
into the island, without thought of the harm which these innocent-appearing animals might 
work, but they directly propagated with such amazing fecundity tliat in an almost incred- 
ibly brief time they became pests which resisted every effort for their dfestniction. Prolific 
as were the crops, so great was the destruction of these animals that the raising of any kind 
of vegetable became an impos.sibility and the colony was finally forced to abandon the island 
to escape starvation. Signor Perestrello, who in the meantime had invested all his means 
in Porto Santo, 411118 found himself literally brought to poverty through tlie ravages of rab- 
bits, and removing to Lisbon, with the small remnant of his fortune, died shortly after his 
return, leaving his children to the care of some wealthy relatives of that city. 

This na^tive, following the facts a» recorded by nearly all of the Columbian biog- 
rapher, may be amended ,.to advantage by opposing to the general statement the theory 
that since Bartiiiolomew Mofiis de Pere.strello colonized Porto Santo as early as 1420, he must 
have died upon the island, leaving his government to Pedro Petestrello, his son, who was 
father to the beautiful DoSa Felippa, otherwise she must have been too old for a fair wee- 
ding, and could not have been the lovely woman that captuild our ambitious Genoese 
navigator at first sight. But whatever the facts, it is true that afters reasonably long court- 
ship Columbus married Felippa, who, though possessed of small patrimony, brought her 
husband no meaif distinction, for she was one of the first ladies of Lisbon, and was of great 
advantage in extending his acquaintance among influential people, particularly the nobility. 

. BRILLIANT CONCEPTIONS BORN ON PORTO SANTO. 

We do not know how long he remained in Lisbon pursuing his profession as a cosmog- 
rapher, but^ certsiinly the period Ayas not great, for his restless ambition would not permit 
nm t(L continue a quiet employment, a«d thus we leam of voyages projected and performed 
by him to other lauds ; but \hese were unsuccessful, because he retired to the uninviting 
estates of his wife on Porto Santo, which poverty alone would have induced him to do and 
there his first child, which he named Diego, was boni. ’ 

111 this singularly quiet retreat, whence the first colonists had been driven by a pest of 
rabbits, Columbus conceived bolder schemes than had ever before moved him to ambitious 
undertakings. In poverty his mind found relaxation from the worriments of his former 
surroundings, and intensified his aspirations. His passion for the glory which feats at arms 
invest gave place to projects that contemplated beneficent results to all the world. Here 
he read with ^ewed interest the works of Ptolemy, the first geographer, of Aristotle, 
btrabo and limy, and studied with the keenest zest Cardinal Aliaco’s “ Cosmographia ” 
in which science, superstition and absurd coheeits were equally blended, to the confusion 
^ truth But his reflections and aspirations were most largely promoted by the travels of 
Marco Polo, and of Sir John Mandeville, whose narratives of adventures in the far cast in a 
kingdom called Cathay, and in the wonderful country of Tartary, stirred him with a new 

ambition, and lifted him from his impoverished surroundings to a rellm of idealism— of 
ditamy splendor. 


reading the astounding revelations of Polo and Mandeville, picturing a land of 
abiilous wealth and royal aggrandizement, Columbus had arrived at a theory respecting the 

sudd'enirw^r^ convinced of its sphericity. Now his resolution became 

kingdom of the IW Khat" “ "“‘“-"“S' 
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EARLY BELIEFS RESPECTING THE SIZE AND SHAPE OF fHE EARTH. 

It was given to Columbus to dem9nstrate, but not to originate, the theory of the globu- 
lar shape of the earth. Indeed, in this concept he was anticipated by writers of antiquity, 
just as he was preceded by voyagers to the Western Hemisphere many hundred years before 
his time. Aristotle and Strabo were in accord respecting the earth’s sphericity, and only 
differed in their estimates of its size, the former being far wrong in his underestimation of 
the circumference, while the latter’s computation was verj' nearly correct, viz., 377°. 
'Marinus, of Tyre, a geographer of great renown, of the eleventh 
century, also believed in the rotundity of the earth, and fi.ved its 
circumference at about 450°, while Ptolemy, in the twelftli centur>', 
disputed the claims of Marinas only by reducing the actual cfr- 
cumference about one-fourth. Columbus inclined to the belief of 
Ptolemy, estimating, as he did, that only one-s?venth of the earth 
was water ; and this supposition led him to believe that Cipatigo, 
of Marco Polo, was not more than three thousand miles westward 
of Portugal, whereas the* real distance to that conntrj' — believed 
tv be Japan — is little .short of fifteen thousand miles. * 

If Columbus was, as ^presented by nearly all his biographers, 
a student of the ancient* writers, or geographers, he mnst have been 
impressed by the many allusions made by these to lands lying far 
westward of the Pillars of Hercules (straits, of Gibraltar). Virgil 
is supposed to have referred to such lands in the ’sixth book of 
the .(Bncid : “Jacet extra sitlera tellus,” a free translation of which 
may read : “ Beyond the horizon lies a countr)’.” 

In Strabo’s De SHu Orbis (1472*) is to be found a clear expres- 
sion of belief in the existence of a large country beyou’d the Atleyitic, 
which he says may possibly compare with Spain or India.* Besides 
the general views advanced by Ptolemy, there must have met the 
attention of Columbus the conflict of theories between that great 
Alexandrian geographer and Poniponius Mela, in which the former 
urged that discoveiies be pursued east and west, while the latter 
maintained that better results would follow lines of exploration 
north and .south, for by this philosopher, as well as by Columbus 
himself, the world was supposed to be pear-shaped. As early as 
the fifth century Macrobius, a Roman, declared that the earth 
was composed of four continents, two of which remained to be 
discovered, and this theory had several distinguished disciples pre- 
ceding the Columbian age. Similar views, but somewhat more 
specific, and pointing towards a new world beyond the Atlantic, were 
expressed by Roger Bacon, Albertus Magnus and Vincenzius, all before the fourteenth century. 

PREVIOUS DISCOVERIES OF AMERICA. * 

In addition to the theories which gave creation to the idea of a western continent long 
before the time of Columbus, there were not wanting evidences supporting the claim that this 
unknown country had been many times visited and described. A story was told, first by an 
anonymoiis writer, in about 1482, and afterwards repeated and adopted by several creditable 
authors, to the effect that a Spanish pilot named Sanches, while attempting a passage 
between M adHw and the Canaries, was driven out of his course by a storm and landed on. 
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the shores of an island said to have been Hayti. Subsequently this pilot cani^ to Lisbon 
and found lodgment with Columbus, to whom he relajted the facts and in whose house he 
died. It is also declared, by not a few reliable writers, that John Costa Cortereal made a 
voyage westward and reached the ice-bound coast of Newfoundland in the year 1463, and 
was followed thither by his brother a year later, on which voyages, however, they both per- 
ished. Niccolo Zciii, or Zeno, towards the close of the fourteenth century, started on a voy- 
age from Venice in qu*est of new lands beyond Hercules’ Pillars, and after sailing among the 
islands of the west for nearly one year, became pilot to an island chief named Zichmni, 
where he was some time afterwards joined by his brother, Antonio. P^oiir years later Nic- 
colo died ill a cofintry called PVieslanda, but Antonio continued in the service of Zichmni 
ten years longer, at last returning to Venice, bringing not only an account of a strange world 
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beyond the Atlantic, but also maps, letters, etc., referring to the country. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1558 that a descendant of the Zenis discovered these valuable documents and 
caused them to be fiublished, accompanied by a narrative of the voyages. After a thorough 
stydy of the subject, the following names have been identified on the 3 eni map, as follows : 
Egronelant, f^reenland ; Islanda, Iceland ; Estland, the Shetland Islands ; Frisland, the 
Faroe grmip ; Markland, Nova Scotia ; Estotiland, Newfoundland ; Drogeo, coast of North 
America, about Labrador ; Icaria, Ireland. Long anterior to this (270 B. C.) there was an 
account, incorporated in ancient geographies, of a voyage by the Grecian navigator, Pytheas, 
to unknown lands of the far west, and a map was drawn by Lelewel showing the discoveries 
of Pytheas, upon which is represented the island of Atlantis, and the shores of a country 
which corresponds with Brazil. 
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A^jiongf other voyagers who are said to have visited the new wdrld before the time of 
Columbus was a Pole named John Scolvus, or Kolno, who, while in the service of Den- 
mark, in 1476, was on the coast of Labrador ; and a Dieppe navigator named Cousin, who 
while bound for some point on the coast of Africa, was blown far out to sea and reached 
South America in 1488. And on a chart prepared by the Pizigani brothers, dated 1367, there 
appear islands whi A may be identified with Madeira, the Azores, the Canaries, and alsa two 
islands, calted respectively “Antilla” and “De la man Satanaxio,” wliich are undoubtedly 
the same as Cuba and Hayti, while some knowledge of the two Americas is'implied. . 

STRANGE RELICS CAST UP BY THE SEA. 

Besides these testimonies supporting Columbus in his belief that land,* or India, might 
be reached by sailing directly westward, there were other evidences, though 1^ convincing. 
On more than one occasion pieces of wood, rudely carved, had beer? picked up on the coast 
of Madeira, and on the shores of the Azores had been found very large pine trees of an 
unknown species washed up by the sea. Columbus had also bticn told that on the isle of 


Flowers there had been found on the strand the corpses of two men of a race which none of 

the islanders had ever before seen. But this story, like that told by IHBnHHHHHBHffl 

Martin Vincente, of finding a piece of carved wood more than thirteen 

Inmdred miles west of Europe ; and of Antonio Leme, who claimed 

to have discovered a large island five hundred miles west of Madeira, 

is inidoubtedly ajx)cryphal, and comparable to many preposterous 

stories current at that day. Historians .seem to be unmindful of the 

fact that there is no ocean current sweeping the American shores 

that would carry objects to the Azores or Madeira ; and if there was 

such a current bodies of men would not be preserved, even in salt 

water, for a time necessary' to drift thbm such a distance. . .Some have 

thoirght that long-prevailing winds from the west might have wafted 

the.se curious relics of a land beyond the Atlantic to the shores 

where they were found, but this supposition is as improbable as the 

story of St. Brandan, then current, having vi.sitcd an island to the 

west that was peopled by demons and the ghosts of men drowned at sea. |gQ2BB9B8BHHH 

But absurd as were many of the tales told by the superstitious and unveracious sailors, 
they doubtless had more or less effect upon Columbus, who was not disposed to reject the 
improbable when it might be turned to his advantage, either in strengthening his own 
faith, or helping to .spread belief in a westeni pas.sage to India in others. 

The age in which Columbus lived was not one of unbounded liberty of either speech 
or conscience, and a degree of circumspection was neces.sary in putting forth any theory that 
controverted the opinions of the times, for otherwise public avowal was likely to be followed 
by public condemnation. For this reason Columbus acted witli a discretion which showed 
that he was no less adroit than opinionated ; appreciating the influenqp of scientists, and 
having already learned the views of Paul Toscauclli, the most distinguished Italian scientist 
of that time, through a letter which the latter had written to the King of Portugal, Colum- 
bus made bold to crave an expression of Toscanelli’s opinion re.specting his. scheme. Proba- 
bly the result was what he had anticipated, but whatever may have been his expectations, 
in a reasonable interval Columbus received from the distinguished Florentine a copy of the 
letter written to Portugal’s King, bearing date of June 25th, 1477, in which comhiunication 


the probability of reaching India by a voyage to the west was stated, and in a subsequent 
letter tlic project advanced by Columbus was commended. 
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Toscanelli, besides being a great cosmographer, astronomer, mathematician and astrolo** 
jger, was a liian of vast influence, who found a hearty welcome at the pontifical court of 
RomC) and who was chief adviser to the King of Portugal on subjects connected with 
gebgraphy and navigation. When, therefore, the views of Columbus received the endorse- 
ment of a man ^ of such eminence as Toscanelli, and in which there was a concurrent 

expression from Canon I^eniando Martinez, 
he had obtained a recognition tliA justly in- 
creased his enthusiasm and detennination, be- 
sides serving him greatly in converting others- 
to wsimilar opinions. Nor did Toscanelli con- 
tent himself with submitting proofs adduced 
from his own knowledge as a cosmographer, for 
so interested was he in confirming the theories, 
of Columbus, that he added to his letters the 
concurrent testimonies which he had gathered 
from records and correspondence witli navi- 
gators, and thus materially assisted in leading 
others to embrace the beliefs which Columbus, 
was seeking means to .demonstrate. These 
opinions of leading scientists of tlie time 
serv'cd to renew interest in older sea tales in 
which unknown islands were represented as 
having been seen by shipwrecked mariners 
and super-pious bishops. It was this excited 
condition*of the public mind, no doubt, that 
prompted Antonio Leone, of Madeira, ta 
seriously relate to Columbus an account of 
his voyage a hundred leagues to the west and 
his having sighted three considerable islands,, 
upon which, however, he did not laud. 

Others pretended to have seen islands^ 
suddenly rise out of the sea, and as mysteri- 
ously sink from sight again, while there was 
a legend, now often recounted, to the effect 
that on one island in the far west seven 
bishops had taken refuge in their flight 
(whether by ship or wing is not related) from 
the Moors and found thereon seven splendid 
cities, presumably with all the comforts to 
» winch they had before been accustomed. 

But the evidences of previous discoveries of a western continent, and t!ie belief entertained 
by many that Cipango, of Marco Polo, might be reached by a voyage to the west, in no 
wise detracted from the honors won by Columbus, since results rather than accidents, the*- 
x)ries and unimproved chances, conc^'^rn us most. • Many men saw apples fall from a tree 
before Newton observed such a natuml accident, yet it was reserved for him to discover in.^ 
a.falling apple tlie law of gravitation. And if America had been visited, however often, 

/ -before the time of Columbus, the honor and glory were nevertheless reserved to- him of 
^ l^he discovery valuable to mankind. 



CHAPTER II. 

• SIGNIFICANCE OF HIS NAMEjLEADS COLUMBUS TO SERIOUS REFLECtlONS. ' 






EFORE the end of the year 1477 Columbus had 

become so enthusiastic in his detennination to sail 

quest of eastern lands that he returned with his 
I^isbon, and ha^iin^ obtained' a ship he 
sailed in a northwesterly direction, by England, 
along the Scandinavian shores, and thei\ce west to 
''ii "'' ' ilk Here he tarried a while^with Icelandic 

g Hi bishops, from whom it is reasonably supposed he 
Iml] obtained infonnation of the discovery of Vine- 
v|/ J ’ JU land by the Northmen — ^the Viking Navigators — 

1l '% ^ certain that the 

stoiy' of discoveries and settlements on the 
American shore — then called Vineland — was pre- 
served in the Scandinavian Sagas, and all the 
attendant circumstances of the voyageg of Heijulf- 
-==aaii^^ ^^Sj 2 E^ Sroh^ son, Leif Erickson, Thorwald, Thorstein *and 

^ ^ Thorfinn were familiar through i^jpetition of the 

history aroupd Ihe yule logs of the Icelsyiders, 
where it was customary to recite the Sagas. • 

What he learned in the land of Ultima Thule of Ptolemy — Iceland — served the more to 
indelibly impress Columbus with the truthfulness of his thi.‘ory; besides which specific infor- 
mation, he had observed through the philosophic instinct that was in him, the length of time 
it took the sun to traverse the length of the Mediterranean, and calculated time and distance so 






as to determine an arc of the earth and thus meastire its circumference. There was practically 
a unanimity of opinion at this period as to the herniisplieric shape of the earth, though 
several of the most distinguished scientists of the age had advanced the theory of its sphe- 
ricity ; but not a few cosmographers, and nearly all ecclesiastics, ridiculed as preposterous 
the idea of the earth being other than a plane capped with a dome, the edges of which 
marked the horizon, beyond which were darkness and possibly nameless things. To coun- 
teract so general an opinion, not wholly disconnected with pious faith, Columbus was for a 
time distressed for opportunity to explain his theory before influential bodies. 

It is no discredit either to Columbus or the Church to venture the 'suspicion that, in 
order to obtain audiences which other means appear to have denied him, he now assumed a 
degree of religious devotion and intense piety which had not previously characterized his 
life, and that his purpose may have been to gain the confidence of ecclesiastics through 
whom alone, he justly reasoned, could he reach the ears of those whose assistance he required. 
That Columbus was a strong Catholic, by conviction as well as by birth, is undeniable, but 
at this tiijie of his life there are appearances of efforts at zealous demonstrations not befote 
noted, and a purpose may have been behind it. 
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dove^ indicative of purity, innocence and simplicity, and the Colombian coat-of-amis accord- 
ingly bore a device of three white doves on an azure field, beneath which were the Christian 
graces, faith, hope, charity. The word Colontho also expresses navigation, love for the sea, 
or the keel of a vessel ; by which combination it was easy for Columbus to conceive that in 
his surname there was prophetic signification of an inspired man, destined to carry the gospel 
of purity and simplicity of heart across the ocean waters to nnknovm lands. 

But as if to reinforce the interpretation of which the word Colombo was susceptible, he 
had been baptized in a church dedicated to St. Stephen and christened at that moment 
• Christophorus, which, as De Lorgues says, was a name most appropriate for the functions 
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he was to discliarffe among men. This latter signifies a disciple of Christ, or one who hears 
the cross ; hence, he who spreads the gospel. To one so visionary, so enthusiastic, so quick 
to embrace an opinion, and so tenacious of his beliefs as was Columbus, the conclusion is 
unavoidable that he must have been deeply impressed by the coincidence of his ambitious 
conception and the signification of both his family and baptismal names. 

COLUMBUS IN SEARCH OF ASSISTANCE TO CARRY INTO EFFECT HIS PROJECT. 

The chronology of Columbus’ acts cannot be determined, and Jience the diversity of 
•statement of his biographers as to the time and place when he first made an appeal for national 
assistance in furtherance of his scheme. By some his voyage to Iceland is represented as 
having been made before his sojourn on the island of Porto Santo, and in pursuance of in- 
formation gained at the pontifical court of Rome, where, among; the Vatican archives, it is 
declared reports were found detailing the American discoveries of Norse navigators. Others 
represent him as performing this journey after the rejection of his proposal to the Portuguese . 
sovereign. In this confusion, arising from irreconcilable dates and indefiniteness of circum- 
stances, we can do no better than attempt to relate tlic facts in the order in wl^ich they appear 
to have most probably occurred, 

^ That Columbus was sensibly 
impressed with a belief in a 
power bestowed by sp^ial dis- 
pensation of Providence is 
clearl}' indicated by the se- 
verely independent, command- 
ing spirit which he exhibited 
when appearing before the 
senates and courts with over- 
tures for aid in carrying his 
projects into effect. It may be 
reasonably inferred, from more than a single circumstance, that he made his first appeal for 
assistance before the Congress of Genoa, that being his native city, and the republic of 
which he had helped to perpetuate when threatened by the aiTOgance of Venice. But 
to his argument and appeals the Genoese Senate returned only evasive replies, pleading 
such excuses as a depleted treasur)', danger of the undertaking, and the probable profitless- 
ness of such a discovery even if made. 

But, inspired by dreams of golden accomplishment, hope still lured him forward to per- 
fect his schemes, and from Genoa Columbus went directly to the republic of St. Mark, 
where he laid his proposals before the Venetian Senate, hoping to make Italy the beneficiary 
of his enterprise ; but the council scarcely deigned to hear his apjDeal ; nor did it give any 
audience to his views and arguments. Thus rejected, Columbus went to Savone, at which 
place his father was now living, and where he remained only one year, but in what engage- 
ment we do not know. Thence he returned again to Lisbon, and spent the next few years 
drawing charts and*studying the works of philosophers and historians. In the meantime* his 
devoted wife, Felippa, died, leaving to him the care of Diego, who was now probably ten 
years of age. But the rejection of senates and the loss of relatives in no wise abated his 
ardor, for he was sustained in all afflictions by remembrance of sacrifices borne by Christy 
and an inflexible belief in the inspiration of his designs. 

• THE SELF-SUFFICIENCY OF COLUMBUS. 

Patientlx abiding his time, Columbus at length thought he saw an opportunity for a 
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successful presentation of his purposes and desires before the Court of Portugal^ as King John 
II. began to manifest a disposition to extend his dominions. But at no time would Colum- 
bus descend from his lofty dignity, which bore the effrontery of an affcctdd superiority, and 
this seemingly supercilious air, which was really a self-conscioiusness of inspiration, increased 
the natural difficulties which attend an audience at court. He had acquired the character 
of a visionary, and when at length he was pennitted to appear before the King, there was 
little to predispose him to royal favor. Perhaps he would not have been admitted to tlie 
King’s presence had it not been for the antecedent relations which he bore towards Don 
Henry, John’s father, as the son-in-law of Porto Santo’s governor, and husband to a woman 
who had been intimate with the best society, court and others, of Lisbon. lastead of find- 
ing Columbus obsequious, which usually characterized the condaet 
of those seeking the royal favor. King John directly detected 
in the applicant a spirit of self-complacency find assurance truly 
astonishing, whieh was further aggravating to the monarch* by 
the extravagant conditions accompanying the application. In 
the interview Columbus entertained no doubt that he should 
discover new countries rich in treasure and vast in extent. • To 
his iutense imagination everything was so real that he fancied 
himself already returning from a long voyage, bringing the most 
glorious fruits of discovery, for which service he esteemed himself 
as the equal of any potentate however powerful, and entitled to any 
reward however great. Therefore his demands were made commen- 
surate with the deed he was about to accomplish. He would not 
only accept nobility for himself, but required that hereditary honors 
be bestowed upon his family ; thaf he be commissioned as high 
admiral of the ocean, and receive a tenth part of all 'gains resjilting 
from the expedition, the same to descend in perpetuity to his de- 
scendants. 

The extraordinary conditions which Columbus thus impo.sed 
gave offence to John, which was increased by his peremptory refusal 
to accept anything less ; but when the King.was so far indulgent as 
to refer the matter to a commission, instead of instantly dismissing 
him as a presumptuous dreamer, Columbus felt certain that, what- 
ever the outcome of the official inquiry, his plans had produced a 
strong impression upon Portugal’s ruler. 

COLUMBUS BEFORE THE PORTUGUESE JUNTA. 

The council, consisting of Diego Ortiz Cazadilla, Bishop of 
Ceuta ; Roderigo, the King’s physician, and a Jewish cosmographer 
named Joseph, upon assembling summoned Columbus to explain more fuUy his theories and 
purposes. This opportunity was embraced to his greatest possible advantage, in which the 
great navigator set forth his beliefs and all the reasons upon which his determinations were 
based. His arguments seemed to prevail with Roderigo and Joseph, but. the Bishop of 
Ceuta opposed, in the most violent manner, every theory that Columbus had advanced, 
and every conclusion that he had reached, and emphasized his objections by declaring that ' 
Portugal’s treasury was in no condition for testing the wild vagaries of an enthusiast while 
. Jdoori.sh inhdels were threatening the nation. 

The harsh Janguage of the Bishop inflamed Pedro de Meneses, Count of Villareal, who 
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was also Knight of the Order of Christ, who, having the liberty of the assembly, replied in 
a spirited manner to the Bishop’s bigoted reflections, among other things saying : “Would 
it not perJiaps be to refuse God, to reject this ofler? ’’ and closing with these impressive 
words: “Soldier as I am, but influenced thereto by a voice from heaven urging me on, J 
dare to foretell to the sovereign who would attempt this enterprise a happy success, which 
will produce a greater power and a vaster glory in the future than were ‘ever obtained by the 
most celebrated heroes or the most fortunate monarchs.” This speech was cheered in a 
manner indicative of its effect upon the assembly, but the Bishop, to counteract its effect, ejt- 
pressed himself as unfavorable to Columbus for the 
carrying into execution of the undertaking, and ' 
thus he obtained a rejection of the conditions. 

THE PERFIDY OF KING JOHN AND HIS COUNSELLORS, 

King John, though probably indisposed, for, 
personal reasons, as already intimated, to enter- ^ 



tain the pro- 
posals of Co- 
lumbus, was 
nevertheless 
deeply affected 

by the strong arguments which he had heard 
advanced before the J unta, and being covetous 
of new empires called jiis counsellors about 
cotuMBos BRFORK THE PORTUGUESE JUNTA. him for advice AS to how he might take 
advantage of the theories and information which Columbus had expounded, in the verity 
of which he implicitly believed. It is astonishing, and in no degree complimentary to 
human justice, and least to a church bishop and King’s confessor, tliat at this council the 
Bishop of Ceuta should be chief adviser, a.id that his recommendations should be as un- 
worthy as his opposition to Columbus was unjust ; through the advisings of this prelate 
Kang John sent a messenger to Columbus inviting him to reappear before ihe commission. 
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which liad not yet been discharged, and to present the fullest details of his project, 
together with all charts that he had prepared illustrative of his theor>', and such infoniia- 
don as he was able to give ; alleging as a motive for this request a desire of the commission 
to reopen the examination of his application and the evidences of its feasibility. 

Believing in the honesty of the King and his counsellors, and greatly encouraged by 
this mark of interest, which to his roseate imagination foreshadowed an acceptance of the 
conditions named in his application, Columbus made a prompt response to the invitation 
and supplied the charts and iiifoniiatioii desired. 

Having obtained possession of the maps, papers and evidences supporting the theory 
upon whicl\Coluinbiis based his ambitious, by the further advice of the bishop* King John 
secretly prepared a vessel, and placing it under the command of lys most experienced pilot, 
who was equipped with the information thus perfidiously secured, desiiatclied it, ostensibly 
upon a voyage of discovery down the coast of Africa, upon a west- 
ward expedition in quest of the kingdom of Cipango, and in pursu- 
ance of all the plans submitted by Columbu.s. The bishop had re- 
commended this graceless ?lct .with the venal intent of enabling the 
Kyng to enrich himself without incurring any pecuniary obligations 
to ’Columbus, whom he would rob under the highwayman’s excuse 
that his arrogance and* conditions made it impolitic to grant his 
application. 

KING JOHN’S SHIP ASSAIJ.ED BY DEMONS. 

The ship which the King had thus provided proceeded first to 
Cape dc Verde islands, whence, after revictualling, the voyage into 
the great unknown was begun, ^^)r a few days fair progress was 
made, but as the distance increased •alarm grew, and when directly 
a terrible stonii assailed the vessel, fear turned to jianic, and above 
tiie rush of wind, rattle of lines, and dash of sea, there rose* mad 
cries of distraction and prayers of despair. In every cloud there 
lurked a demon, every billow was the lair of anoii.ster infernal, 
wliile on the winds rode, like charge of cavaliy , hosts of spectres 
diabolic, a marshalling of hellish powers that held masteiy over the 
boundary of ocean waters, and resented with de.struction invasion of 
that haunted realm. W^h one accord, master and crew turned about 
their vessel with only a faint hope encouraging them, and returned 
to the Portuguese. port whence they had sailed. 

Very soon after tlie cowardly voyagers regained the shore and made report of their 
failure to King John, to protect themselves from well-merited ridicule the officers and sailors 
began traducing Columbus as the author of a scheme most absurd, and which they had been 
so foolhardy as to so demonstrate. 

News of this swaggering and contumely was hot long in reaching the ears of Columbus, 
who now for the fir^ time learned of the King’s perfidy. With scorn and auger at the 
shameless conduct of both King and commission, Columbus resolved to quit a country in 
which venality seemed to predominate as the cap-.sheaf of all the national vices. But King 
John did not accept the report of the voyagers as conclusive evidence of the claim that 
Columbus was a crazy adventurer. So far from entertaining such an opinion, he regarded 
the negative result as due to cowardice rather than as affording a proof that the plans of 
Columbus were no more than the conception of a dreamer. Indeed, the longer he contemf 
6 
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plated the possibilities and probabilities of such a discovery as might be made by d. voyage 
westward, the more inclined did the King become to lend substantial aid to the enterprise, 
and to make atonement for the perfidious act which he had committed through advice of his 
confessor. Resolved at last what he should do, King John sent a letter of apology to 
Columbus, in'which he also pledged the resources of his treasury in support of the enter- 
prise. But in a spirit of lofty indignation, Columbus peremptorily and haughtily refused 
all overtures and continued his preparations for a final removal from lyisbon, ;whose court 
he publicly denounced for its despicable treachery. The King, learning of his intentions, 
designed to restrain and compel him to the undertaking, but this conspiracy reaching the 
ears of Columbus he quietly disposed of the small property which he held in^tlie city and 
took secret passage, with, his son Diego, in a vessel bound for Genoa. 

It was in the latter^-part of 14H4, as all authorities agree, that Columbus took his depar- 
ture from Portugal, and it was probably towards the middle of that year when he arrived at 
Savone, where his father had taken up his residence some considerable time before. By 
some of his biographers, notably De Dorgues, it is declared, that on this visit to his native 
country Columbus made one more appeal to the Senate of Gejioar for assistance, but with no 
better success, and possibly with less encouragement, than attended his first application 
But doubt as to this act is substantially based upon the character of Columbus, who being 
imperious and still impressed with a belief in his inspiration, as already explained, could not 
easily forget the indifference of the Senate to his original proposals ; besides, just before 
quitting Lisbon he had sent his brother, Bartholomew, to England to lay before Henry' VII. 
plans and purposes of his proposed expedition and to solicit the aid of that monarch, upon 
terms which had been offered to John II. Hence circumstances point to the conclusion that 
his* object in repairing to Italy was two-fold, viz. : to visit his father, who was now greatly 
aged, and to setk there a temporary asylum from the designs of PortugaPs King. And this 
belieC is increased by the fact that lus stay in Savone was certainly not less and probably 
more than one year, at th^ end of which time he turned his eyes towards the Christian 
monarchies, among whom he confidently believed he would, through God’s help, find a 
patron who would give him all necessary aid to demonstrate the beneficent problem which 
he had proposed. 




CHAPTER III. 

COLUMBUS PROCEEDS TO SPAIN. 


p ^^HAT could have prompted Columbus to proceed 

fiL Sj)ain at the conclusion of his visit to Savone 

II ^ mi Providence can answer. He had no friends 

H Jm in that countr>’, so far as«history acquaints us, if 
iis except a young married sister of his wife, liv- 

Huelva, and if he went there in further- 
ance of his ambitions, his hojx^ must have 
been poorly supported, for in no other nation 
D) were the conditions apparently so unfavorable to 
1 ^^^ m BUI the accomplishment of his ends. P'or years a 

fierce war had been carried on in a vain effort to- 
exjwl the Moors, who held the fairest portions of 
• Spain despite the thunderbolts of Europe to 

doms of Aragon and Castile'had been united by 
the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, in whiclx 
consolidation of Christian interests the country 
was hopefully anticipating a victoty^ that would destroy the last vestige of Islamispi in 
Spain. But the treasuries of Aragon, Castile and Leon were Clearly exhau.sted, while the 
two armies were upon the point of engaging in a decisive battle before the splendor-crowned 
capital of Granada, into which the Moors ha<l been driven as their last resort. 

Columbus, after arriving at Palos, with his son Diego, being poor in purse and ill-pre- 
pared to procure better entertainment, repaired to a convent dedicated to the Order of St. 
Francis, and called, in honor of the Virgin, Santa Maria de la Rabida, which stood on a 
high hill overlooking th^ sea, somewhat more than a mile from Palos. Over this convent 
there presided the good bishop Juan Perez de Marchena, who had been counsellor and con- 
fessor of Queen Isabella, and who was also a man much esteemed for his great learning, as 
well as for his exceeding urbanity and gentleness of heart, which greatly endeared him to 
the queen. He was both a cosmographer and an astronomer, who preferred the solitude and 
holy communion of the convent to the glittering pomp and obsequious homage of servile 




parasites that characterized life about the royal court. In the company of such a man 
Columbus found congenial companionship as well as a wann welcome, for the good bishop 
lent an eager ear to explanations of his theories and an unfolding of his plans, jiregnant as 
they were with mighty possibilities for the advancement of both church and ^tate. 

In all the long discussions between Columbus and the prior of La Rabida there was 
unanimity ot opinion respecting the shape of the earth, and the probability of reaching 
countries of the far east by sailing westward ; but the means for demonstrating this belief', 
doubtless Ijecame a subject of dispute. That the Spanish sovereigns would extend the 
necessary aid was problematic, considering the condition of the country at that tike, when 
* (83) 
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the energies and hopes of both Ferdinand and Isabella were directed in channels leading 
away from all commercial enterprises. 

FEUDALISM IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

In the Middle Ages next to sovereign power was feudal wealth and influence, and 
everywhere in Spain picturesque sites were adorned with castles defended by moats, and 
walls, aitd brazen gates, the homes of rich barons, noble dukes and successful robbers. 
These lordly representatives of feudal timocracy kept bands of anned servitofs to protect 
them from invaders of their own kind, and even maintained fleets for carrying products to 
other ports, and sometimes to engage in adventures for spoliation on tlie high seas. Among 
the most celebrated of these lords, at the time of Columbus’ visit to Spain, was the Duke 
of Medina Sidonia, who Vas one of the most illustrious nobles of Europe. His castle was 
as well fortified and as impregnable as Gibraltar ; his wealth was equal to that of a king- 
dom, and the splendor of his court and Equipage rivalled that of Caesar. So enormous 
were his riches that more than once was his King a borrower from his bounty, and a hun- 
dred war ve^els, maimed by his vassals, was his contribution^ to Ferdinand in his war 
against the Moors. To this great duke did La Rabida’s prior refer his guest in a letter of 
warm commendation, andVith this influential introduction Columbus made a journey to 
the battlemented castle, full of hope, perhaps joyfully sanguine of the result. ’ But dis- 
appointment followed his every 
footstep, to confront him in the 
splendid halls of the rich and 
powerful lord. At first, excited 
by the boldness of his visitor’s 
proposals, and captivated by the 
eloquence and force of his reason- 
ing, which seemed to force con- 
viction upon his willing ears, 
the duke was prompted to ex- 
KATHBK FSHBz oFKKRiNG THB HOSPITAI.ITIES OF LA KABiDA. tend the aid desii'ed, uiitil re- 
flecting that his sovereigns might object to such an enterprise being undertaken as a private 
project, he finally dismissed the subject from his mind, leaving Columbus no other resource 
than to return to the cloisters, where alone he had found encouragement and help. 

RESOLUTION OF COLUMBUS TO APPEAL TO FRANCE. 

By the solicitation of the generous prelate Columbus was afterwards induced to make 
his proposals to the Duke of Medina Celi, who was also a rich and powerful noble, some- 
what famed for hospitality, but his appeals met with such decided refusal that, mortified 
by rejections of his requests, and completely discouraged by his unfavorable reception 
at the hands of those who were most able to help him, Columbus resolved to quit Spain and 
repair to the Court of France, the throne of which was then occupied by Anne, wife of 
Peter II., who ruled as regent of Charles VIII. during his minority. , 

» France appeared to Columbus as presenting an inviting field for the advancement of his 
mighty enterprise. Under Louis XL she had made marvellous advances, for he had crushed 
out feudalism and substituted autocracy for anarchy ; at the same time, whileicentializing 
his government, he gave every possible encouragement to commerce and industry. Besides, 
this directive spirit of higher civilization Louis bestowed great favors upon the universities, 
and had enlarged the borders of France to almost their present dimensions, and oil his death*, 
bed, in 1483, begged that the policy of his administration be continued by his successor. 
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Charles VIIL was only thirteen years of age when his father died, and was poorly fitted 
both by youth and training to assume the duties of an active ruler ; so that Anne, his aunt, 
Duchess of Bourbon and sister of Louis XL, was declared regent, and for nine years act^, 
by the king’s last instructions, as guardian of Charles. So prudently did she manage the 
government that she destroyed the last vestige of feudalism, asserted the power of France 
against Brittany, practically placed Henrj' of Richmond on the throne of England, and by 
other brilliant successes received the title “Madame la Grande.’’ Her, army was the largest 
in Europe, her treasure the richest, and her ambition for the glory of her country the 






greatest ; the circumstances and conditions, therefore, seemed to particularly favor Columbus 
in Prance, and his resolution to appeal to that court was for a while t 
so firmly fixed that all the persuasive powers of Fatlier Juan’s ||j||| » 

eloquence were scarcely sufiicient to divert him from this purpose. • 

Several years had passed between the time,tliat Columbus first 
appeared before the hospitable door of the La Rabida Convent, arid ||| _ .IfliliBHlIi 

and recited his reasons for ex- 

peering a favorable response. - ’ “ . - ,r / f ^ 

To these Father Juan opposed ' 

all his influence, and eloquently columbus and his son at the convent oe i^a rabida, 

pleaded with his guest to reserve his intent unt;l other chances for giving the glory 
of his discoveries to Spain were tried. Thus persuading Columbus to remain for a 
while at the convent, Father Juan summoned a learned physician of Palos, named 






COLUMBUS AND HIS SON AT THE CONVENT OE I#A RABIDA, 


Garcia Hernandez, who promptly responded and added his inducements and encout-, 
agements to those of the Franciscan Father. Several other influential persons of Palos 
directly appeared at tfie convent and joined their efforts with those of Hernandez and the 
prelate in devising means for gaining the attention of the Spanish sovereigns and securing 
their assistqpce in promoting the project of Columbus.. 

The result of the long and frequent consultations at the Convent of La Rabida was not 
without stibstaiitial, though not immediate, benefits. ^ When the time for his departure fitom 
the monastery was at hand Columbus received from Father Juan a sum of money and h 
cordial letter of, earnest recommendation addressed to the Prior of Prado^ Ferdinand de Tafei- 
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vera, who was then confessor to Ferdinand and Isabella, whose mediation it was believed 
would give him a favorable reception at court. Not being in a condition to properly pro- 
vide fbr his son, Columbus left Diego in charge of the charitable Franciscans, who gener- 
ously clothed, fed and educated him for a number of years. 

SEEKING ROYALTY IN THE CAMP. 

Columbus set oftt hopefully for Cordova, and arriving at the coiirt confidently presented 
his letter, but instead of meeting a cordial reception the prior haiightiVy, even disdainfully, 
scrutinized him, nor would even give ear to his representations. 

At the time of Columbus’ visit to Cordova the Moors, who once held dominion over 
the entire Iberian peninsula, had now been driven by the victorious Spanish to make their 
refuge in Granada, about the borders of which an exultant anny was eagerly pressing. The 
city of Cordova was therefore the centre of militar)- activity ; tniflipets filled the air with 
their blaring notes, companies of cavaliers rode through the streets full armored, and all the 
chivalry of Spain was in uniform. , 

It may with justice be admitted that destiny looked with favor on Columbus in recom- 


mending him to such a peritonage as the queen of Castile. Isabella 
w^s now in the prime of womanhood, being in her thirty-fifth year. 

As a woman she was beautiful, the effect of which was increa.sed 
by a dignity and grace* that became her as a .sovereign. Her 
temper was amiable, her judgment prudent, and .as a wife she 
subordinated her royal prerogatives t« love and duty, for her affec- 
tion for Ferdinand was sincere. Though her rights as queen of 
Castile and Leon were unabridged by marriage, she nevertheless 
diligently sought to asssimilate her will and purpose with that of 
her husband, though .she could not* fail to perceive tl^^t of the 
united kingdoiu''she was at once the light and glory. 

Not less than the King was Isabella concerned in the nation’s 
ambition to expel both Moors and Jews from Spain ; and her 
enthusiasm in this effort prompted her to spend niuch of her time 
in the Spanish camps, inspiring her .soldiers to deeds of valor. In 
summer the court was held at Cordova, but in winter the King and 
Queen repaired to their palace at Salamanca, at which place Colum- 
bus was first able, after a delay of many months, to meet any 
of the dignitaries of the royal household. His first acquaintance of advantage was with 
Alonzo Quintanilla, comptroller of the treasury' of Castile, who gave a patient audience to 
Columbus, and who became a valuable convert to his views. Through the comptroller 
Columbus was introduced to Antonio GeraMiui, amba.ssador of the Pope, and to Alexander, 
his brother, instructor to the princes and princesses, both of whom became deeply impressed 
with his theories, and lent him their heartiest encouragements. , 



SECOND MARRIAGE OF COLUMBUS. 

Though Columbia had made progress in the diffusion of his plans, and won over to his ' 
project the sympathies of many distinguished persons in Spain, whose influence with the 
sovereigns was pronounced, opportunity for presenting his application to either the King osf. 
Queen was still wanting. In the meantime the money charitably given by Father J.lian Was' 
expfended, and pressing want gave him no other alternative than a return to his profes^oh 
of cartographer for a living. In the year which had now elapsed in persistent effort to gain 
the attention of .the court the mind of Columbus was diverted by a love episode, wbiidh 
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proved that amid all his deep concerns his heart was not so absorbed with ambitions for 
glory but that it was still susceptible to the influence of a woman’s eyes and blandish*' 
ments. In Cordova there were many beautiful senoritas ; in fact, the city was famed for 
'the comeliness of its ladies ; fair graces that wore the smiles of Venus, the form of Diana, 
and the ravishments of Helen. To one of these. Dona Beatriz Enriquez, Columbus surren- 
dered, and lived with her for many years, but whether this union Vas consecrated by 
hymeneal bonds is a ‘question which historians have vainly debated ; but true it is, that 
when, in 1487, this lady bore him a son, Columbus not only acknowledged its paternity; 
but had the child christened Fernando and bestowed ujjon him ever afterwards the same 
marks of legitimacy that he did upon his other son, Diego. Indeed, Fernando filled a 
larger part of his father’s life than did Diego, as he was entrusted with the most important 

(toncems and became his father’s biographer, transmitting to all ages 
the story of Columbus, his defeats and triumphs, and at the last hour 
wa^by his bedside to receive his blessing and to close his eyes for 
that final rest which he had won by the most distinguished services, 
but which had been least requited. * 

0OLUMBUS OBTAINS AN INTERVIEW WITH THE ARCHBISHOP OF SPAIN. , 
After years of waiting, years of disappointment, years of alter- 
nating encouragements and huniiliations, it ’fell to the good fortune 
of Columbus at last to meet, through the courtesy of Quintanilla, 
the great archbishop of Toledo, Pedro Gtonzalez tie Mendoza, 
whose influence at the Spanish court was ascendant, in so much 
that he was principal counsellor of the King and Queen in all 
matters concerning either peace or war. In some respects he 
resembled the most distinguishdH of French cardinal;, Richelieu, for 
he w^ at once soldier and statesman, and, being dignified with age, 
his manners were also chiv^alrous and captivating. The first 
audience which Columbus had with this great ecclesiastic was not 
entirely satisfactory, as a proposal of his scheme brought upon 
Columbus the arclibishop’s suspicion that the theories submitted 
contravened the doctrines of the church, and that an .assertion of* 
the earth’s sphericity was rank heresy. But he was not so bigoted as 
to be wholly obdiirate, or impervious to reason, and before the 
eloquence of Columbus*, pleading his ambition to spread the gospel 
of Christ among heathens of unknown lands, he was compelled to 
manifest the greatest interest We may well imagine the zeal of 
the adventurer in this, one of the many supreme hours in his career. He must have ap- 
peared as one inspired to the sedate cardinal, whose intelligence could not fail to apprehend 
the cogency of the argument, and the sincerity of the advocate. Glimpses also of the 
magnificent prospect held forth and lighted by the torch of Columbus’ imagination were 
caught by theVenerable Mendoza, and he yielded to the appeal in so far as to promise that 
he would procure for Columbus a hearing before the Queen. 

In fulfilment of his agreement the archbishop did introduce Columbus at court, but 
instead of meeting Isabella he was ushered into the presence of Ferdinand, whose cold, 
cynical nature was not improved by lack of decision, and an illiberality that bordered on penu- 
riousness. It must also be remembered that an audience with majesty is an oideftl through 
which one may psas only by an exhibition of mingled courage and humility — the couitli- 
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ness of a knight combined with the awe of a peasant. But notwithstanding these disquiet* 
ing conditions, which might render tlie most resolute nervous and misgiving, Columbus, as 
if encouraged by some occult power, in proof «of his claim to have been sent of Heaven to 
perform a wondrous work, poured into the King’s ears matchless arguments in . support of 



ARCHBISHOP MKNDOZA INTRODUCING CODUMBDS TO FERDINAND. 

his theory, and pictured in words of extraordinary zeal and confidence the kingdoms which 
must lie beyond the line where the horizon kisses the expanding sea. 

THE CONGRESS OF SAUNMNCA. 

• In one particular the interest of Ferdinand was aroused. The recital of Columbus 
had covered his experience at the court of the King of Portugal, and Spain was at emnhy 
with Portugal, which rendered Ferdinand sensible to any plan which promised to embainass 
John. Therefore, in so far as the prospect of advantage was opened by the proposals 
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Columbus, the Spanish monarch was willing to extend his assistance, if by so doing he 
might anticipate the Portuguese in reaching India by a western route. But over this 
selfish incentive the coldness and parsimony of his disposition prevailed ; but instead of 
dismissing Columbus, he withheld final decision until opinions of the learned men of 
the kingdom, as to the feasibility of the project, could be obtained. 

In pursuance of the expressed intentions of Ferdinand he appointed a commission of 
several learned men of Spain to consider the theory and proposals of Columbus, at the head 
of which was placed Ferdinand de Talavera, whose chilling reception, as already described, 
gav^ small hopes to Columbus of a favorable determination ; Rodrigo Maldenado de Tala- 
vera, Mayor of Salamanca, and a cousin of the archbishop, was appointed secretary of the 
congress, who shared with his distinguished kinsman the bigotry and prejudice which he had 
evinced at the first meeting with Columbus. 

The congress which Ferdinand thus cabled together convened at Salamanca, which was 
the seat of all Spanish lemming, but still distinctly media:val and intensely ecclesiastical. 
The chairs of» its great university were occupied by the most learned scholastics of Europe, 
and on its registry were sometimes enrolled more than eight thousand students. But church 
influence dominated everytliing in Spain ; the professorships were held by priest, bishop, 
or cardinal, so that all instruction was poured through the sieve of ecclesiasticism, and 
only that which could pass through the meshes was accepted as fnte. Thus we perceive 
that in the time of Columbus both the intellectual and moral life of Spain was subordinated 
to the purposes of the church. So supreme was prelacy that not even Ferdinand and Isabella 
could fi’ee themselves from the thraldom which it had imposed. This being the intellectual 
condition of the nation, the professors of its greatest university were ill-prepared for 
original investigation, and the Junta which had been assembled was not more advanced 
in thought, nor*J,iberal in their vi^ws, than the mass t»f the religious monitors of that age, 
who took scrupulous care that science should not invade the precincts of the church. To 
pass the established bourne, \o trench upon unexplored realms, to venture a scientific ex- 
planation of the simplest phenomenon of nature, was to startle and shock the whole con- 
servatism of ecclesiasticism. 

COLUMBUS BEFORE THE SPANISH JUNTA. 

The assembling place of the congress was the Dominican Convent of St. Stephen, and 
the time very early in January, 1487, but the members of the commission cannot be deter- 
mined, as the records were long since destroyed, if, indeed, they were ever preserved. When 
Columbus was called to present his arguments before this learned body of scholastics, he 
surely could not extmet inspiration from the premises which their every aspect revealed. 

But notwithstanding all the discouragements which confronted him, Columbus arose 
before his critics in the large conference hall of St. Stephen, firm, determined, statuesque. 
The occasion had arrived when his supremest nature must be exhibited ; when all the 
powers of his mental endowments must be brought into display ; when diffidence and doubt 
must give way to pluck and persistence ; when courage and confidence must be harnessed 
by fhe will to ride through the ranks of prejudice and all opposing environment. With this 
undaunted spirit Columbus addressed tlie bearded Junta. At first only the Dominican friars, 
composing a part of the audience, gave him respectful attention, but as he progressed his 
zeal grew vehement and words of startling import fell in streams of eloquence from his lips. 
Gradually he began to make an impre.ssion, favorable upon the least bigoted, but antag- 
onistic to the greater number, and these latter flung at him, by way of interruption, puerile 
objections to his theories, opposing, with weak derision, the evidences present^ of a world 
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beyond the gloomy ocean. The Scriptures — as they have been used alike to defend and 
impeach in every great moral question that has arisen to divide society — ^were appealed to 
in disproof of the claims of the Genoese navigator. Texts were quoted by the dignitaries, 
each smiling, after the manner of his kind, to think how the upstart philosopher was 
brought to bay by the levelling stroke of authority. The Book of Genesis served the 
opposition, while others quoted the Psalms and the prophecies and the New Testament 
writings as conclusive evidence of the falsity of Columbus’ conclusions. But these 
being controverted, the Junta, who were also church fathers, introduced opinions of St. 
Chrysostom, St Augustine, St. Jerome, St Gregory, St Basil and St. Ambrose in proof 
of the flat shape of tlie earth, and that circumnavigation was therefore impossible. Lactan* 
tius Firmiarus, who wrote in the fourtli century, was also appealed to, whose opinion that 
the earth is a plane was piously aud elabomtely set forth in a wofk wliich he entitled De 
Falsa Sapientia — ^an insight into deceptive tiling. 

A REJECTION OF HIS SCHEMES. , 

Columbus confidently quoted, in support of his theory of the eartli’s sphericity, such 
classical authorities as PHny, Strabo, Seneca and Aristotle, and also read many passages 
from the Bible which appeared to refer to other lauds than those ihen known. And thus was 
tlie conference turned into a commission of di.sputation, which resulted, as it had begun, in a 
division of opinion respecting the earth’s shape. Some there were, chiefly the Dominican 
monks, who believed the world to be globular in fonii, but these opposed the claims of 
Columbus, that India might be reached by a voyage westward, by dbclaring that the 
very fact of the earth’s rotundity would prevent the possibility of a ship’s returning if it 
ventured beyond the equatorial line ; for, said they, the globe being spherical, must fall 
away in all directions. How, therefore, they argued, could one who had .sailed beyond the 
rim, down the convexity of the world, be able to sail ba^k up the slope, xnjjj^ch must be like 
ascending a hill? Terrestrial gravitation was not known at this time even by Columbus, so 
he could only offer a refutation of this argiunent by reciting life own experience in a voyage 
along the coast of Guinea, below the equator, where he observed nothing to prevent a ship 
from sailing iiortli or .south. 

But while some of the assemblage were converted to Iris views, notably friar Diego de 
Deza, professor of theology, Columbus was vehemently opposed by an overwhelming 
majority of the council, who .submitted their report in writing to the King and Queen, 
declaring that the project was “vain and impossible, and that it did not belong to the 
majesty of such great princes to determine anything upon sudi weak grounds of in- 
formation.” 

While the commission was resolving the evidence, and before a verdict had been 
reached, the Spanish Court left Salamanca, first proceeding to Cordova and thence to the, 
seat of war in Granada, leaving Columbus waiting for the judgment of the conference, 
which, however, he believed would be unfavorable. Upon announcement of the report 
Columbus was much distressed, but his discouragement was directly relieved by a mess^ 
from the sovereigns, “who in a few words gave intimation that, regardless of the finding of 
the congress, they were not disposed to wholly abandon the project, and might give him 
necessary aid when the war, in which they were now engaged, terminated.' 

RENEWAL OF HIS APPEAL TO KING JOHN. 

With this small encouragement upon which to hang his hopes Columbus jb^lowed the. 
King and Queen, first to the siege of Malaga, where he was a witness to the surrender of 
that stronghold, and thence, owing to a plague breaking out in the captured city, 
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gossa, Valladolid, and to Medina del Campo. But heart-sick at length, through want of 
opportunity to press his project upon the Spanish sovereigns, he resolved to turn his atten- 
tion toward some other country. Under the pressure of want and disappointment he even 
so far forgot the indignity put upon him by the Court of Portugal that he wrote to John II. 
asking of that monarch if he was still willing to promote his scheme of discovery. A 
prompt reply was returned, in which John addressed him as ‘ ‘ dear and^ particular friend, ” 
and invited him to court, promising to protect him against any suits, civil or criminal, that 
might have been instituted against him. There is in this cordial letter of invitation and 
assurance an intimation tliat Columbus had been guilty of some criminal act during his 
residence in I^isbon, but if so neither history nor tradition has preserved to us the offence. 

Almost directly upon ^ the receipt of the letter from King John there came to Columbus 
a communication from Henry VII. of England, requesting him to come to that country 
under agreement to give him encouragement and support. Columbus might have accepted 
one of these two kindly proffers but for the persuasions of Ferdinand de Talavera, who had 
been appointed Archbishop of Avila, and, though a strong opponent to Columbus, was 
instnicted by Isabella to temporize with him so as to prevent his departure from Spain until 
she could familiarize herscJf more perfectly with his theories* and proposals. The new 
motives which the adroit archbishop held out induced Columbus to exercise his patience a 
while longer, and continuing with the court lie saw the investment and final capture of the 
city of Baza, and the surrender of Muley Boabdil, one of the Moorish kings of Granada. 
Another year waii thus spent, and when at length he demanded, through Talavera, a 
decisive reply to his request as to what the King and Queen would do with his proposals, 
the ^same answer was returned, that the Spanish treasury was not in a condition to give 
assistance to his enterprise. 

Columbus fairly overwhehned by this disappointment, and first acquainting the 
archbiohop with his intentions, he quitted Seville, thence went to Cordova, and from that 
city set out for the convent of La Rabida. In the meantime, by direction of the Queen, 
another committee of scholars was appointed in Seville to investigate and report upon tlie 
feasibility of his schemes, which, after a brief sitting, confinned the conclusions of the 
Salamanca Congress, thus seemingly destroying the last hope he entertained of assistance 
from the Spanish sovereigns. 




CHAPTER IV. 



MATERIAL HELP FROM AN UNEXPECTED SOURCE. 

^ESPONDENT, forlorn, weary, ^nd withal indignant, 
the sorrow-crowned navigator bent his footsteps to- 
wards the one asylum whose doors stood open to give 
him a joyous welcome, aud extend such comforts as 
he had not found in the splendid but cheerless courts 
of kingly pjilaces, or baroifial halls. If the Church 
in her blindness branded him as an unworthy adven- 
turer, it was no less the Gliurch that greeted his return 
from a barren mission, and assuaged ‘his melancholy 
with regalement of hospitable consolement 

The purpose of Oluinbus in returning to La. 
Rabida monastery was no doubt to take leave of, or to 
provide for the future maintenance of his son Diego ; 
but his reception was so cordial that he was persuaded by Prior JuNn 
to remain awhile and recnxit his energies aud spirfts, which had been 
nearly expended in his long, and futile quest of aid at the Spanish 
Court The devoted Father, Juan Perez, not only administered to his physical requireiyents, 
but infused Columbus with courage to bear with resignation the slights and disappoint- 
ments which now weighed .so heavily upon him. The .Palos physician, ^arcia Heniandez, 
whose scientific attainments made his opinions particularly valuable, came to the monastery 
with greater frequency now, and added his influence to that of the prior towards inducing 
Columbus to renew his eflbrts with the Spanish Court, provided with further recommenda- 
tions which they would endeavor to supply. But it was decided to await the result of the 
field operations in Granada, which promised a decisive victoiy' for the Spanish arms. 

When at length the time appeared auspicious, the Father Superior, whose former con- 
fessionary relation to the Queen justified him in making a personal appeal for consideration, 
wrote a lengthy letter to Isabella, commending the project of Columbus as one of extraor-, 
dinary importance, worthy of her majesty’s patronage, and as one promising the mightiest 
results, alike beneficial to the nation, to the world, and to the glor>' of God. But appre- 
ciating the enmity, and above all the bigoted prejudice of the Court’s counsellors, instead of 
transmitting this letter through a church functionarjs who might prejudice its effect, he con- 
fided his communication to Sebastian Rodriquez, who was not only a noted pilot, but a man .. , 
of polished address and with .some experience in court etiquette. Thi^ devoted messenger 
lost no time in maWng the journey by mule to the camp in Granada, where he delivered the 
letter directly into the hands of Isabella, and received the thanks of the Queen for his ser- 
vice. While the proposals of Columbus had been presented to Ferdinand, and by him twiqe - 
referred to a college of scholastics for investigation, .the letter from Father Juan was the first 
direct appeal to Isabella, and .subsequent events proved that to this fact it is not nnrea- 
gonable to attribute the disappointments and delays which Columbus had for more ti|ian isevm 
years suSfeted. 
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So captivated was the Queen by the prospects glowingly pictured by Father Juan, that 
she sent Rodriquez back to the convent of La Rabida with an invitation to the prior to visit 

her at the camp 
for a personal 
conference on 
the subject of 
his letter. 

We may im- 
agine the joy 
with which Co- 
lumbus and his 
good friend re- 
ceived the in- 
vitation and re- 
port brought to 
them by the 
pilot inessen7 
ger, in which 
there appeared 
hopeful signs of 
an early con- 
summation of 
their ambition. 
In the hurry 

^ 1 COI,JJMBUS’ FIRST mTKRVIEW WITH FATHER PEREZ. teSpOnd tO 

the Queen’s request, Father Juan borrowed a mule from his friend Jean Rodriquez Cabe- 
zuda and set off at midnight’, through midwinter’s snow and bitter cold, for the new city 
of Santa Fe, which was one Hundred and fifty miles from Palos, where the sovereigns now 
had their court. He made the journey in safety, though the route was infested by ma rauders 
and Moors, and though fatigued by the exertion, yet so anxiously 
was his mind posse.ssed with the mighty scheme of Columbirs, 
tliat without waiting for refreshment he immediately sought the 
Queen’s presence. She received him with every manifestation of 
the ,tenderest regard, and to his eloquent pleadings gave the most 
encouraging audience and promises. At the concl ixsion of the inter- 
view she charged the enthusiastic father to bring Columbus to court, 
and that he might appear in more .seemly garb than his impoverished 
condition had previously permitted, she gave the prior an order on a 
maritime broker in Palos for twenty thousand maravedis,* with 
which to provide Columbus with a mule, a suit of clothes and neces- 
sary tnsvelling expenses. 

CAPTURE OF GRANADA. 

Prompt to respond to the royal summons, for he was felicitated 
by the promise which the invitation implied, Cdlumbus, with bound- 




* The value of a maravedi is difficult now to fix. Webster defines it as a copper coin introduced i^to Spain 
by the Moors, and as having a value equal to about one-third of a cent, American money. De Morgues, however, 
estimate^ the value at .018 cent ; Helps, at .0154 cent, while others fix the value at from one-half to two cents. 
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ing heart, set out, through the vales and over the mountains of Andalusia, for the couyt of 
Santa Fe, where he arrived in due season to be a witness to the surrender of Granada, the 
last Moorish stronghold in Spain. 

What a wondrous scene was there 
presented, as the crescent banners, 
that had for nearly eight hundred 
years floated from the walls of the 
inconceivably beautiful Alhambra, 
were torn down and supplanted by 
the cross-bearing flags of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. This momentous 
event occurred on Friday, the 30th 
of ] ecember, 1491, and three days 
later, Boabdil cl Chico, the Moorish 
King, bowed witli subjection before 
their Catholic majesties •and de- 
livered to them the keys of the city. 

The occasion was now one of 
such great national rejoicing that 
the Queen could not give Columbus 
a reception such as she had designed, 
but referred him as a guest to 
Alonzo dc‘ Quintanilla, his friend, 
who was Intendant-General of the 
finances. Four days later, or on 
the Feast of Kings, the two sove- 
reigns made a picturesque proces- 
sional entry into the far-famed city 
of the Moors, at the gate of which 
they were received by the arch- 
bishops of Granada and a numerous father juan’s night journey to gkanada. 

clergy, chanting hymns of thanksgiving. 

The triumphal rejoicings were not yet concluded when Isabella sent a messenger sum- 
moning Columbus before her, thus illustrating the favor in which she estimated his schemes 

for exploration, and the decision she had 
made in her own mind to promote his pur- 
poses. The audience which followed was a 
brief one, for scarcely giving him time to ex- 
plain his plans, the Queeji told Columbus 
that she would accept his services and desired 
that he attend upon a meeting of her commis- 
sioners, over which Fernando de Talavera 
presided, to arrange the tenns. The im- 
poverisHed appearance of Columbus, the re- 
ARMY OF isabAivLa BEFORE GRANADA. bufFs which he had suffered, the long plead- 

ings that Jiad remained unanswered, might have been expected to render him anxious 
to accept any conditions, and being a foreigner, with nothing but his theories to 
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mend him, which two congresses had pronounced visionary, the commission anticipated 
thqt he would gladly accept any terms, however illiberal. Imagine their surprise when 
he submitt^, as his proposals, these stipulations : That for his services he should at 
once be raised to the dignity of viceroy; that he should be appointed governor-general of all 
the lands, islands or continents he should discover ; that he should be honored with 
the title of Grand Admiral of the Ocean ; and that he should receive, as a further re- 
ward a tenth part ,all the profits that accrued from results of his discoveries) the 
same to be continued jn perpetuity 
to his descendants, and also the 
dignities should be transmitted here- 
ditarily to 'his family according to 
the laws of primogeniture. 



* SURRSNDRR OP GRANADA TO FERDINAND AND ISABBI.I-A. 

When these imperious demands were received by the commissioners, they were not only 
■^hocked, but so indignant as to give expression to their feelings, characterizing sucli ptoposais 
as presumjptuous in the extreiiie and insulting to the dignity and wisdorii of their sovereigns. 
But' Colum'bus was as inflexible in his demands’ now as he had been before the J*ortuguese 
Ju^, and he stubbornly refused to relax his demeanor, or abate one tittle of the terms 
■^hlch he had submitted. * 
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His insistence, hedging his agreements, was communicated to the Qneen in a report rc* 
commending a rejection of his proposition, the committee reinforcing their conclusions hy 
declaring that since the scheme had been twice before adjudged chimerical, its failure under 
national patronage would expose their majesties to the mockerj' and derision of all Huropc. 

THE SUN GOES DOWN UPON HIS HOPES. 

The report of the commission earned the niattei bcfoic the highest counsellors of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, where it was fiercelv dtbated, purticularh by its opiwnents, who sneer- 
ingly insisted that, as an advcntniei, Coliimbus showed great foiesight, for whatever the out- 
come of his project, he would gfiiii foi himself titles which the nation 
could not well afford to bestow upon an obscure foreigner, and the 
honor of a distinguished position which had co->t him no mote than 
a bold and persistent effort to obtain. But befoie these scofTeis aiitf 
traducers Columbus had one valotoiis and devotefS defender, Alon/o 
de Quintanilla, who against these argnuients interposed his opinion 
that the demands made b\ the gi tat navigator weie not exoibitant, 
considering the serv'ices tlfat he was to render ; for if he gave new 
kingdoms to Spain he was entitled to commensurate benefits, anch if 
tlie conditions as submitted were taken as an indication of insiiiceritj , 
he would undertake to promise that Columbus would provide one- 
eighth of the expenses for a like part of the advantages that would 
be gained by the proposed expedition. 

The circumstances under which Quintanilla was able to make 
this proposition aie not exactly clear. By some it is maintained that 
the offer was made upon his own responsibility, growing out of a 
determination to advance such a part* of the expenses from his own 
private funds in case the pioposal met the .sovereigns’ approbation. 

But by a majority of the Coluinbian biographers it is asserted that the 
pioposal was made in pursuance of promises given by Martin Alonzo 
P^zon, a rich shipowner of Palos, who held frequent interviews with 
Columbus at the monastery of La Rabida, and who became an 
enthusiastic convert and promoter of his scheme. 

But for the time the persuasion of Ferdinand de Talavera pre- 
vailed, for as Ferdinand expressed unqualified aversion to the proixisal, 

Isabella was brought to conclude tliat the terras were too illiberal, 
and tlierefore with much reluctance abandoned the negotiations. 

This conclusion was the severest blow tliat Columbus had yet 
imagination and hopeful disposition had filled his days and nights witli wondrous visions ; 
already he felt himself the discoverei of inconceivably rich kingdoms, over- which he was 
ruler with princely authority ; and from the opulent revenues derived therefron! he foresaw 
himself able to gratify his one great central ambition, to equip and lead a vast army against 
the infidels of the Ho!y Land, from whom he would wrest the sacred sepulchre, and plant 
the cross of Christ in every vantage place of the world. A sudden awakening from thfc 
blissful dream to the melancholy reality of his tnre condition ; a wanderer .upon the earth, 
carrying his beneficrat scheme in his heart, like a peddler weighted do^ with a pack of 
merchandise seeking a purchaser, fairly broke his spirit, strong as it was, and kft hiift tp 
gloomy reflection on the unappreciativeness of those in whose hands repmed the pOWjar 
advance the cause of Christianity and promote the welfare of humanity. 

7 
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daybreak OF JOY OVER THE MOUMTAIM or OESWMR. 

With soul bursting with disappointment, Columbus turned away . finnn Granada, set 

out on his mule for Cordova, his mind resolved on taking an affectionate leave of his wife, 

' and then quitting Spain for France or England, whither the small hope left seeihed to lead 
him. Scarcely had he taken his departure, possibly before, when Luiz de Santangel, 
receiver of the eccl&iastical revenues in Aragon, hastily sought the Queen, and with irre- 
sistible eloquence pleaded with her to recall Columbus, and not to peftnit, through ill con- 
sideration and unworthy influence, the opportunity which he had offered her to magnify her 
glory to go by unimproved, to the immeasurable gain of some other nation, which, with 

.acute foresight, would be 
i^^ceftain to accept his pro- 
posals, While Santangel was 
thtxs beseeching the Queen, 

I Quintanilla suddenly and 
H.witli great aifxiety, bent as 
he was upon an identical 
iftission, appeared before Isa- 
bella and added his per- 
suasions in no less ardent 
speech, ^he effort was 
beneficently successful. Ris- 
ing to the occasion, as if 
God had ' miraculously •in- 
fluenced hereto prompt and 
decisive action, she declared 
.;that she would undertake - ■ 
the mighty enterprise for the 
glory of the crown of Castile, 
and a moment later she des- 
patched an officer of the 
guards, commanding him to 
make all po.ssib]e haste to overtake Columbhs and 
summon him back to court. Talavera had repre-, 
sented to her that the royal .finances were too nearly . 
exhausted to undertake such an enterprise at that 
time, even though the promise of success was flatter- 
ing ; but tlie Queen, fired now with the same zeal 
that had inspired her two enthusiastic counsellors, declared that if necessary she would i:, 
pledge her jewels for the funds required to equip the expedition. Santangel, however,, aih - \ 
sured her this would pot be necessary, as he was prepared to advance the money needed ou| 
of the revenues of which he had charge, feeling certain that he could obtain the king''^ . 
authorization for the loan. Thus it was that the acceptance of ColumbuS’ -proposals 
brought about at a time when he had abandoned all hope of aid from the Spawah 

The messenger overtook Columbus about six miles from Grapada, jtwt ^ lie T ' 
passed over the bridge of Pinos, a place celebrated by more than one desperate 
encounter b^wemi Christians and Moors, that served to make it almost sacred in the j 
of Spanish history. So frequent had been his disappointments, and so distrust^; i 



COLUMBUS RECALLED BY ORDER OK ISABELLA. 
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of the motives of sovereigns, of which he had been many times the victim, that Columbus 
about obeying the sixmmons, until persuasion overcame his first promptings 
and he returned, though not without misgivings. Scarcely had he gained the outskirts of 
Omnada, however, when his doubts were dispelled by the friends who came out to receive * 
fiitn, and thte magnificent reception accorded him by the Queen, who was now anxious to 



^ COtmiBUS IN PRIVATR AUDIENCE WITH ISABEDtA. ♦ 


tndke some amends for the chilling conduct of the court towards him during the seven 
painful years that he had been an applicant for its helpful recognition. 

, THE QUEEN MAKES TEAMS WITH COLUMBUS, 

Queen Isabella, holding in her exclusive right the crowns of Leon and Castile, hence- 
finth became the patron of that great enterprise which gave to the world a new continent ; 
ond the mwisure of its magnitude now unfolding itself to her mind, she accorded to Coltun- 
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bus that deference which confident belief in his success appeared to her to warrant. But 
Ferdinand, >^o hefd the crown of Aragon only, continued both doubtful and suspicious, 
and withheld his sanction, even exacting a return of any ■ moneys advanced out of the . 
treasury of Aragon in aid of the scheme, and only gave his signature to acts of the Queen 
through her intercession, not as a voluntary performance signifying his approval. 

The articles of'agreement and letters-patent conferring titles and privileges were signed 
on the 17th of April, 1492, but it was not until a month later that Celuinbus took leave of 
^the Queen and started for Palos, which port had been detennined upon as the embark- 
ing place of the expedition. In this interval there were daily conferences between Colum- 
bus and his royal patroness, arranging the preliminaries and issuing order%, providing for 
the equipment of the vessels. On the eighth of May, as a special mark of her favor, the 
Queen appointed Diego, the eldest son of Columbus, who had li\^d at the monastery of 
La Rabida for seven j'ears, to the position of page to the Prince Royal, with a pension of 
what was equal to about $150.00 annually. , 

Columbus left Granada 011 the 1 2th of May and proceeded to Cordova, •where he took 
leave of his wife, and thfiii posted to Palos with all the necessary orders, among which' 
vjj^s one that required that municipality to furnish two caravels^ armed and equipped, and 
to place the same at the disposal of Columbus within ten days. His arrival at that city 
was greeted by Father J lian with great joy, who continued to the end to encourage his 
enterprise and to promote his comfort. 

When it was learned that the schemes -and theories of Columbus wefe about to be put 
into execution, and that their demonstration was to be attempted by a voyage into the vast 
unknown, the people of Palos were .seized with a panic of unconquerable fear. From ^this 
jwrt not only were the ships to sail, but it soon became known th.at there would be an im- 
pressment of sailors to make up the oomplements of the v.essels, for few would volunteer their 
services for what was regarded as the most desperate enterprise ever conceived by foolhardy 
man. We .smile at the fear of these .simple people behind the* setting sun of the nineteenth 
century, but in the darkness of ignorance that shrouded the middle ages we can find more 
than enough to excuse the bravest hearts for quailing belbre the terrors with which story, 
legend and imagination had invested the realm of the boundless sea. 

HORRIBLE SPECTRES OF THE UNKNOWN SEA. 

Science was but a puling infant, and the small knowledge that the world possessed - 
of physics and chemistry was born of the alenibie by accident, with the hated Arab as its 
proCreator. Thus science was regarded as the offspring, of Satan, a hellish thing to be . 
abhorred by godly men ; a malevolent product of fiend and Erinnys, whose development WAS. 
viewed with deadly alarm. The compass was scarcely yet become a guide to mariners ovwv , 
the trackless seas, and horoscope was more potential with superstitious minds of the timA ' 
than all the philosophy of cosmographer, sage or scientist. In fact, cosmography helped to 
create and spread belief in the existence of frightful things peopling the^Sty^an world of ; 
the sea. Beyond the flaming gates of the west, where the sun sank down in his billowjlf?.; ' 
bed, there were whirlpools in which Leviathan sported, and there stood as sentitiels pv^ 
the ocean’s vast- domain monsters more hideous in aspect, more appalling hi size, thatt 
dragon that guarded the marriage apples of Juno. • On the charts of some cosmogTap^w^ 
there was a representation of the sea, Mare Tenebrosum^ around which were^reputed 
ip a wanton exuberance of horrific terrorism, such conceptions of a fearful im^natit^r 
hippocentaurs, gorgons, goblins, hippogriffs, krakens, sea-serpents, Uhieptpa: 
tariies, minotaurs chimeras, hydras, and 6thw prodigies of nature riin, riot 
Atipsities. 
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. But more direful, ghastly, terrifying than all these was the Arabic conception of the 
fearful dangers that beset the gloomy ocean. Before this tropical* imagination arose the 
gnarled, horrent, portentous hand of Satan, out of a tenebriou^ waste of boundless waters, 
with hooked claws, blood-thirsty maw, and purpose damning, to grasp any luckless ship that 
might venture within his infernal dominion. And this belief spread quickly among all 
maritime peoples, until pagan and Christian alike possessed it. To these conceits others 
wese added, being importations from countries of the farther east, brought back by such 
travellers as Mandeville and Polo, and received with confidence to swell the fears of 
humanity. These pictured the air filled with demons, clouds charged with furies, and 
islands haunted with wraiths, who, holding the elements within their control, could at will 
lash the sea into madness, provoke the wind into hurricane, arouse, the lightnings of heaven 
into wrath, and launch all these infuriate powers against vessel and crew, overwhelming' 
with a destruction dolorific, tragical and harrowing, every venturer within these forbidding 
realms. 

From these calamitous fears may not be omitted other beliefs no less tenprizing. The 
sages of Salamanca voiced ftnly the prevailing opinion of all Christendom when, in opposing 
t^p plans of Columbus, they contended that even if the earth were j'ound yet there could be no 
life at the antipodes ; that along the equator was a wall of heat so fiery as to be all-consum- 
ing, a very hell of flame as unquencliable as the sun ; while beyond lay a sloping plain over 
which was carried every movable thing towards changeless fields of ice that gathered into 
mountain peak around the southern pole. • • 

A GENERAL CONSTERNATION SEIZES fHE SAILORS OF PALOS. 

Considering these general alarms, there is no surprise in the fact that when Columbus 
arrived at Palos, with orders from Isabella to impress vessels and sailors for his expedition 
into unknown! seas, he found both skip-owners and seamen seized with consternation, and 
not a single caravel in the harbor that was available for his service. They had atteQipfed 
to avoid the requisition by disappearing from the port. Thft condition of affeirs caused 
additional delay, and being rejwrted to the Queen she sent an officer of the royal guards to 
exact a penalty of two hundred maravedis (nearly #3.00) a day upon every ship-owner who 
should delay or refuse to execute the orders of Columbus. At the same time ^e issued a 
permit authorizing him to seize any sailor who might be found on the Spanish coast and 
compel his services. But neither of these orders was effectual in facilitating preparations 
for the voyage, nor was any substantial progress made until extremity prompted the officer 
of the royal guards to forcibly take possession of a caravel called the Pinia, the property of 
two citizens of Palos, named Roscon and Quinten. These two owners became violent in 
their abuse of Columbus, and the entire town seemed to be upon the point of an uprising. 

In this disturbed condition of the populace, which threatened serious consequences. Father ' 
Jtian appeared and exerted his influence to change the critical situation into one favoring 
the schemes of Columbus. A man universally loved for his amiability aiid charity, his , 
opinions were equally respected because of his learning and piety. He strove to dispel the 
feats of the sailors by decrying the baseless superstitions of the age, and by appealing to> 
their courage in the name of the Church, which now called for their services. He promised 
them God’s blessings in the great work which foreshadowed the extension Qf:ehristia^tX ' 
among heathen people, and declared that they should account theniselves as elected , 

for the enlargement of His kingdom. After prevailing with sailors, the noble fetlfe^ » 

..shipowners and used his persuasion to induce them to fulfil the orders of the 
Among those whom he best knew in Palos were three brothers named Pinzon-nl^i:|^ , ; 
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Alonzo, Francis Martin, and Vincent Yanezj-r-and to these he applied his esdiortations to 
lend Columbus such vessels as would serve his need. The eldest of these, Martin Alonzo, 
had; as many biographers agree, been introduced to Columbus during his long stay at the 
monastery of La Rabida, and manifested such interest in his project as to acknowledge 
belief in his theory aud to give a conditional promise of assistance. Now, when Father 
Juau brought the Columbian plans, so well formulated and promoted \fy the Queen, before 
the elder Pinzon, that experienced navigator promptly offered his aid, not only as a mariner, 
but in converting opinion from the prejudices that seriously threatened, even at this junc- 
ture, the success of the enterprise. Through Pinzon, the Pope (Innocent VIII.) was even 
brought to give his approbation to the scheme, and thus the Church, that at first opposed the 
enterprise, through the Spanish ecclesiastics, became a supporter of Columbus, though only by 
friendly encouragement.* Martin next secured the co-operation of his two younger brothers, 
and the three presently signed an agreement with Columbus under which they were to 
provide another vessel, th^ Niila, and to take service in the expedition, whilst the youngest 
advanced one*eighth of the expenses, though under circumstances not exactly known. 

The Pinzons were wealthy ship-chandlers in Palos, and their position gave them great 
influence, especially among seamen ; and through their exertions the city was at length 
induced to appropriate a third vessel, which bore the name of Gallcgn. She was classed 
as a carack, a large ship such as the Portuguese afterwards used in their trade with India. 
She was old, and otherwise unfit for the ser\dce, but in the scarcity of ships, and the diffi- 
culties that had klready long delayed Columbus, he did not hesitate to accept her ; but as a 
propitiation to God, and to place the ve.ssel under His special protection, he changed the 
name, in honor of the Blessed Virgin, to Santa Maria (Saint Mary), and made her the 
flagship of his little squadron. 

* EQUIPfjlENT OF THE FIRST EMPEDITiON. 

• The Pinzons gave their personal attention to the details of the equipment, but it was 
not until the end of July tlfat crews were obtained aud the ships made ready for departure 
on the long and perilous cruise. The expedition was composed of two caravels, l*inta, 
commanded by Martin Alonzo Pinzon ; the Niiia, in charge of Vincent Yauez Pinzon ; 
'and the carack, Santa Maria, upon which Columbus embarked as admiral. It has long 
been a general belief that these were very small and unserviceable vessels, hastily put to 
sea and with imperfect equipment. So far from this being tnic, the three ve.ssels were 
among the largest that sailed the Mediterranean or visited the Canaries ; and while no 
doubt ill appointed when they came into the hands of the Pinzons, the.se navigators were 
too pnident and experienced to venture on so long a voyage without first putting their ships 
in the most thorough condition. The ves.sels were also well provisioned for a year’s 
voyage, and supplied with the mo.st effective fire-arms of that period, but the working 
crews were composed of a riff-raff of criminals and adventurers, anything but promising, 
though over these most experienced and inflxiential officers were appointed. 

The records are sadly incomplete, but from what has been preserved we are able to 
obtain'a goo<3 idea of the composition of the fleet, though the exact number of men tliat 
completed the force is not known. On the Santa Maria there sailed a nephew, by mar- 
riage, of Columbus, whose name was Diego de Arana : also Pedro Guttierrez, keeper of the 
stores ; and Rodrigo Sanchez de Segovie, controller of the armament ; Rodrigo de Escovedo, 
register of the proceedings, or royal notary ; Bemardin de Tapia, historiographer ; Pedro 
Alonzo Nino, first pilot ; Barthelemy Roldan, Fernand Perez Matheos, and Sancho Ruiz, 
respectively second pilot, mate and boatswain ; Ruy Fernandez, and Juan de la.Cosa, 
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sub-officets, filling various positions ; Luiz de Torrez, a Christianized Jews, held the 
post of interpreter, for which his knowledge of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, 
Coptic, and Armenian well qualified him. Juan Castillo, a gold and silver smith, from 
Seville, was the official mineralogist, but his appointment to that position was unfortunate, 
because he knew little or nothing about metals except in their refined state. There^ were 
also two surgeons, called Alonzo and Juan, their surnames never having been recorded in the 
proceedings certified to by the royal notary. Among the crew was* an Englishman who 
passed under the patronymic of Tallerte dc Lajes, which is not translatable, because it is 
a double family name, thus leaving the suspicion that he had adopted it to conceal his 
identity ; there was also an Irishman, called Guillemia Ires, or, in English, Billy Rice ; 
two Portuguese, and one native of the Balearic Islands — in all, sixty-six persons, not a sin- 
gle one of whom, however, was from Palos. * • 

On the other hand, the crew of the Pmia^ numbering thirty men, were, with a 
single exception, viz., Juan Rodriquez Remiejo, all from Palos^ those whose names have 
been preserved being Francis Martin Piiizon, brother of Martin Alonzo, the captain; his 
cousin Juan de Uiigria; Cristobal Garcia; Garcia Hernandez, the celebrated physician 
ayd his nephew, of tlie same name, who served him as secretary. In addition to the 
crew there were several passengers, who accompanied the expedition as adventurers, or 
as representatives of commercial houses anxious to extend their trade with the rich 
country of Cathay. 

The Nina^ being the smallest of the three vessels, had a crew of Iwenty-four men, 
besides as many more passengers, who were willing to brave the dangers to earn the 
great rewards which they thought would be reaped in case the voyage proved successful. 
And it may be truthfully declared that every one who accompanied the expedition confi- 
dently believed he would find a coxintry where gold gibounded in sucii*quaiitities tliat 
ships might be loaded with the precious metal, and thus each would return enricKed 
almost beyond the power to compute. This idea was therefore the dominant ambition 
among all who ventured upon the voyage, save alone that Columbus expected to win 
honors more durable than wealth, though his, too, was an inspiration for the acquisition 
of great treasures as well. 





CHAPTER V. 

DEPARTURE FOR THE UNKNOWN WORLD OP THE SEA. 

ROM sorrowing friends on shore Cohtinbus and his fol- 
lowers took their departure amid bestowal of blessings, 
waving of adieus, and cries that proclaixned the fear 
they would meet them nevermore, while Father Juan 
and Garcia Hernandez watched from the convent win- 
dow with anxiotis solicitude and prayerful hearts the 
fading*sails that bore away their friends toward a new 
world. 

And what a day on which to begin such a danger- 
ous voyage! Among all peoples of Christendom, and 
particularly among sailors, Friday has been always 
regarded as a day of evil, and for ages has the super- 
stition survived that nothing begun on that day can succeed, 
save it be the hanging of a man; and so murderer’s day is 
hangman’s day. And yet Columbus chose it, believing that 
instead of the day being accursed, it had been bles.sed by holy 
sacrifice ; by the crucifixion that brought redemption; by Godfrey de Bouillon’s victor)', 
that delivered the Holy Sepulchre; by the recovery of Granada from Islamism, and the 
redemption of Spain from the pjofaners of Christianity. So, at the early hour of three 
o’clock on the morning of August 3d, 1492, the Columbian fleet raised anchor and under 
a favoring breeze moved majestically out of the harbor, through the mouth of the Odiel 
river, and soou the chiming bells from Huelva’s steeple, fainter and fainter growing, were 
lost on the ears of the sailors. 

A sailing chart for the expedition had heen prepared by the Admiral himself after 
Toscanelli’s map, which represented the kingdom of Zipangu as occupying the position of 
Florida. This error arose from the estimate of a degree of longitude, which, as previously 
explained, made the world of 
nearly all the cosmographers of 
the middle ages about one- 
third less than its actual size. 

The route, as marked out, 
lay by the way of the Canary 
Islands, thence with a south- 
westward swoop directly west, 
and over this way* the fleet 
passed more than a thousand 
miles further to find land, than thb op columbus. 

if the voyage had been made due west from Palos. . 

In the beginning the weather and wind were auspicious, but these favoring conditions, 
instead of inducing encouragement, operated adversely upon the minds of the sailors, whose 

'(106) 
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.uneasiness grew greater as the distance from their country increased. Towards, the ettd of 
the third day out discovery was made that the steering gear of the Pinta was disabled, and 
examination disclosed the fact that the owners from whom the vessel had been impressed, 
had maliciously fixed the rudder so that it would break under force of the waves. Fortu- 
nately the accident occurred when the wind was fair, though the ocean was rough, and as 
Pinzon was a resourceful cotn- 
mander, he soon had the damages 
repaired, and the vessels proceeded. 

On the morning of the sixth 
day the Canaries were in sight and 
a landing was made at Goniera, 
where all the vessels were over- 
hauled, several defects having been, 
detected, so that it was not until the 
9th of September following that the 
fleet got again under way. * 

« DANGERS OF FACT AND FANCY. 

Meanwhile, a serious danger 
had arisen from the hostility of 
Portirgal. The news of the sail- 
ing of Columbus had spread along 
the Spani.sh coast, and soon reached 
Lisbon. The reader will remember 
how, through all his years of wait- 
ing, Columbus had at intervals 
renewed with the court of Portugal, 
as well as with the court of Eng- 
land, an intennittent ccjrrespond- 
ence. It was evidently his intent 
to hold these powers in reserve 
against the ultimate defeat of his 
proposals in Spain. As soon as 
King John heard how at last the 
voyage of discovery had been ac- 
tually undertaken under the patron- 
age of his rivals, his animosity 
was so great that he resolved to 

”, , , , father JUAN AND GARCIA HERNANDEZ WATCHING THE 

resort to the most desperate ex- departure of coeumbus. 

pedient to thwart the enterprise. In , 

pursuance of this despicable resolution, he hastily fitted and sent out an armament 
to arrest, and if necessary' to destroy, the fleet of Columbus. While his vessels 
were undergoing repairs at the Canaries, the admiral learned from, a caravel just, 
arrived from Ferro, an island of the group, that the Portuguese fleet was making ready ta 
put to sea in pursuit. This news induced him to hasten his departure, but scarcely had 
he got under sail when an .eruption of the volcano of Teneriffe threw the sailors into jai, 
pnmV of terror, who saw in the shooting flames, and heard in the rumbling explosions frons; 
the heart of the mountain, Tophet bursting through the sea in awful portentive of a hes^-; 
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ible fate to which they were being surely drawn. Columbus was finally able to assuajge these' 
:*feais of his crews by explaining to them the frequent eruptions of Etna and Vesuvius, 
which people had long ceased to dread. But for three days there was a calm, during 
which they had not progressed more than three leagues from their last anchorage, and all 
the while expecting to see Portuguese ships heave in sight in pursuit. That they did not 
appear is presented as an evidence in support of the assertion that Portugal did not send 
a squadron to interfere with Columbus or his expedition. 

When- at length the good sea breeze swelled the sails again and the voyage into the 
great unknown was renewed, loud cries of complaining fear broke from the sailors, who 
now felt themselves adrift on the boundless flood where 

“ All delicate days and pleasant, all spirits and sorrow were cast ; 

Parent with the foam of the present, that sweeps to the surf of the past ; 

Where beyond the extreme^sea-wall, and between the remote sea-gates, 

Waste water washes, and tall ships founder, and deep death waits.” 

tOWARDLY FEARS OF SUPERSTITIOUS SEAMEN. 

Possessed of an extraordinary imagination, fortified by ^ncerity, Columbus appealed 
alike to the courage and avarice of his clamorous and intensely superstitious sailors. He 

Msured them constantly of Ciod’s blessings, for that they *had 
been called in a most righteous service which must redound to 
the glory of themselves in that life everlasting. But when their 
religious ferv’or languished, Columbus told the men of wealth 
which they would acquire in the land to which they were sailing, 
where gold and precious stones so abounded that hou-ses might 
be built and streets paved with either. He undoubtedly believed 
this to be true himself, and his own conviction was thus the more 
efifectivdy impressed upon ttiose to whom he recited these proph- 
eaies of incredible trea.sure in the land to which they were bound. 

Columbus, while chimerical in many things, was neverthe- 
less subtle in contriving against the mutinous spirit of his men, 
and his shrewdness is shown by many wise expedients. He had 
delivered, with becoming gravity, an opinion that the country ‘of Zipangu would be 
gained by a sail of something more than 700 leagues to the west, but lest his belief 
prove ill-founded, and that the voyage might, if necessary, be prosecuted much 
farther, he kept two log books, in one of which a false reckoning was recorded, 
lepresenting the distance made each day»as less than it really was, while the other was pre- 
pared with great accuracy to serve as a guide for future voyages. The former was daily 
exposed to all on board for inspection, while the latter was carefully preserved under lock 
and key. The sailors were thus deceived into the belief that their progress was extremely 
slow, and that the slope of the earth must accordingly be very small, if indeed it were 
perceptible, and that a ship before the wind could in any event overcome it and return 
to Spain. 

. ^ BLESSED SIGNS OF AFFROACHING UND. 

On the 14th of September, while the vessels were sailing in close company, a large main- 
mast was observed floating on the water, evidently out of a ship considerably greatw in 
size the San^a Maria. Columbus at once hailed the relic as a favorable omen, but 
the effect on the sailors was panicky. Here, indeed, was a part of a ship that had pre- 
ceded them, but to their timid minds it cahie a warning of the doom that awaited them ; 
as a proof -that no, vessel could survive the dreadful dangers which lurked in cloud, wind 
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and wave in the region where damnation held dominion. About the same time Golup|^j'. 
discovered that there was a variation of the magnetic needle, which incensed as 
ceeded farther west, and while he tried to keep the knowledge of this fact from his crew, 
the pilots soon detected it and then consternation was a hundredfold increased. What pos», 
sessed the. compass ? Was it some invisible power that was turning the needle from its true 
direction in order to lead them into some whirlpool, or bring them within the infiuenee of 
other destructive agency ? So serious did this phenomenon appear, that Columbus was 
himself greatly disturbed by it, but he contrived an explanation which partially allayed alanUi 
but it may be added that while the fact is now universally known, science has not yet been 
able to determine positively the cause. 

Now the vessels entered the region of the westward trade winds, which urged them‘ 
nlong at, an increased speed, naturally arousing new fears, but these* were directly quieted 
by the sudden appearance of two birds, one a Mother Carey chicken (petrel) and the other 
a wagtail, which it was erroneously believed never ventured a great distance from land. 
Following this supposed indication of an approaching shore, on the same night the crews 
were again plagued to distraction in beholding a flaming meteor swiftly speeding across 
theasky and plunging into the sea five leagues distant from the .sliips. The men at once 
accepted this as a signal from heaven heralding their quick destruction, but Columbus 
regarded it as a holy beacon, and as a presage of the certain triumph which awaited the 
expedition. 

Thereafter every natural condition was ‘ favorable to a happy passage ; the sky was 
serene, the winds steady from the east, sending the vessels ploxighing the waves in their 
westward course, and the ocean was as peaceful as a babe sleeping on its mother’s breast. 
Under the balmy fragrance of the healthful air the mind of Columbus became roseate W’th 
blissful reflections. “If we only had the song of the nightingale,” he writdfe, “we might 
well believe ourselves ashore among the waving groves, and near the flower-scented gardens 
of Spain.” 

SPECTRES OF A COWARDLY IMAOINATION. 

On the 19th of September a mist showed on' the sea undisturbed by wind, which 
was taken as a precursor of land, and on the Friday following other evidence that 
the shore lay not very far beyond was presented by a mass of weeds into which the ships 
thrust their bows, A booby bird came sailing by to increase the illusion, and many fishes 
sported about the vessels, some of which were harpooned, affording a sportive divertisement 
that was intensely animating. But the weeds became more dense and tangled, until they 
grew into an imposing barrier to farther progress^nd aroused the sailors to a sense of tt«w , 
dangers mote appalling than they had before conceived. Here, thought they, is the , 
boundary of the world, the interdict God has placed upon the passage of mortals. Once^ 
within the remorseless fingers of this verdant sea extrication will be impossible ; famine , 
seemed to show its hideous head ; thirst pointed its pale fingers towards^ their qjuivOTng 
lips; in this turgid lake of damned engorgement, green with the life’ of death, li'^ , 
with the slime of corruption, may be the haunt of the kraken, whose palpy arms co^itd ■' 
embrace a ship to its destmetion ; on this great prairie of the ocean must live tfee . ; 
hundrM monsters that played such a part in the sea-ntales of the age, brov^ng off an herb* 
age ^at empoisoned every other living thing. Under its slowly pulsing 
be deadly reefs to grind away the bottoms of the ships, or sandy bars to hold thfei» 
storm, Hghtning or waterspout coirld complete their annihilation. . ; ■ ' : '|Ip' 

But still , the ships drove on through this Sargasso , ^ of impediment, 
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i'ljiasBage was accomplished, but with this abatement of fear a new alarm arose over the 
iittVhriable wind that day after day impelled them westward, until belief became fijted 
that return was impossible. No reason that Columbus could command would give the 
crews encouragement ; despair was followed by a mutinous and murderous spirit ; many 
of them being criminals, whose punishments were remitted to this service, they be^n to 
clamor for a victim ; to openly murmur their seditions against Columbus, who might have 

fallen before their vengeance had 
not an adverse wind begun to blow 
at the most auspicious moment, as 
if to prove the unreasonableness of 
their apprehensions. 

On the 23d of September, Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon mounted the high 
stem of the IHnta and shouted 
with joy, “Land ! Land ! I declare 
my right to the pension.” Others 
were equally certain that they “saw 
land, whereupon there was an 
excitement of uncontrollable delight 
^mong all the crews, until in a 
little while they perceived that 
what was taken for land was only 
a thick bank of clouds, and the 
despondency which succeeded was 
the greater for this momentary 
enthusiasm. 

Complaints of a violent character 
were renewed, and Columbus be- 
came, in the eyes of the sailors, a 
braggart, humbug and fraud, whose 
own nation would not recognize 
him who had deceived the Spanish 
sovereigns, and whose blind per- 
sistence would drive them to de- 
stmction. They accttfdingly favored 
a submission to hinwf jdie alterna- 
tive of turning back 'or being cast 
into the sea. The Piipizons were 
cognizant -of this mutinous spirit, but held themselves aloof from either ettcoit^ging or 
reproving it, but this inaction proved how strong had grown their prejudice against 
Columbus because of his refusal to turn aside in quest of islands which Pinzons 
believed lay near by, to. the north. 

A WUTINOtfil SriMT. 

From time to time cries pf “land” were made, but every such annotmoea|^ proved 
delusive, and finally the long pent-up torrent 'of fear, envy, and hatred which 

even the Pinzons joined. ITie united demand was for an immediate retiom' j 
ity was dissipated, the crews were now a mobj, and before this tnaddened hody ‘^\^uriate 
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men Columbus was powerless beyond the influence of his petshashm, which^ hpwwer, 
manded respect when his orders would have incited a swift., vengeance.’ To these bowiit^ 
caitiffit, therefore, he appealed, in the name of the holy image that was emblazoned* on the 
royal which floated from the mast of the Santa Maria^ to their courage as inen, lo 
their cupidity as slaves of avarice, and at last begged them to renounce their evil ptupos^ 
or give him three more days in which to seek the land for which they had setottt amM'the 
prayers of their nation. This request was finally granted and the disaflected men went bait 4 !; 
sullenly to their several posts of duty. ^ 

On the following day evidences that land was not far away began to multiply^ while IW' 
wind increased to push the vessels more rapidly forward. A green rush was seen by the ' 
crew of the Santa Mariuy and almost immediately after the look-dijt on the IHnia observed, 
two sticks which had been evidently fashioned by human hands. Those of the whb 
were like vigilant in their watch, were favorea by the sight of a green bush bearing 
clusters of red berries, all of which several indications that land was near revived the. spirits 
of the cnews, and good humor and delightful anticipations took the plad of fear and 
rebellious feelings. Seeing that the men were now in an amiable frame of mind, Columbus 
ordered a hymn (the Salva Regina) to be sung, and then, after discoursing to them on the 
manifestations of God’s protecting care throughout the voyage, elated them beyond , 
measure by predicting that lain||^ould be discovered before another night was ended: He 
also charged them to be pa watchful, and promised to reward th^ one who should 

first perceive the shore ft of his' beautiful velvet doublet, which was trinimed 

with gold lace and consi' liing of great value. This premium was to be ^veu in 

addition to a pension of) Sbusand niaravedis (I36.00), promised by the Queen to 
one who should first of the new world. ^ ", 

Everyone on th l^ships wis now so excited with expectancy that there waS mo 
desire to sleep ; eac xious to earn the double reward, and all were alike curious to 

catch a glimpse of mown shore. 

LANOI LANOi 

About ten that night, as Columbus was watching from the poop-deck of his 

vessel, his sear< e caught the gleam of a moving light in thc distance. Not jfUlly 

satisfied of his ^le called two others to watch, and they also beheld the same glorious , 

beacon; but 'faded and was seen no more. Word passed quickly from, ship tbsh||», 

and the wa F^ll became more vigilant. Sails were shortened, but wind , snd cuw^tl.’ 
still gave ibodly pace, and thus they preyed on until two o’clock in the mortiiag.' 

of Friday. ir 12th, four hours after Columbus had seen the fitful light, when 

shot fror mta, which was a league in advance of the Santa Maria^ g^ve dottd‘yfiiiW;;f 

procla: tke discovered shore ; whereupon everyone fell down in worshipful. attftu4<^;]', 

and lif voices in holy praise and thankfulness. Juan Rodriguez Bermejo had beett: J 

the fit oW, through the haze of approaching morning, the high liftiogAan^of 

Und Ij’esteim boundary of that gloomy ocean which had held the secrets of 

mid the minds of men the representation of a boundless immensity. , 

•ho had been moved by mutinous disposition two days beftw-e were 
proSt _ before the commander whose life they had threateoed ; ftw! 

4 w* :y lifted their voices in adulation ; from an intensilty of 

iw dread alarm, they were suddenly become jocund, ready to 

.t was Iheir delirium of thankfulness. In avowiug. their 
hl'd' sdso do pepance for the crime of 'their evil'machinatk^l 
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M tMWlM'' would l^in an the first discoverer of land, thereby 

giving: t9 hint the fieldlest meed of hodotf, and t^te *the elaim of the tommon sailor Bertuejo. 
]^nd to the astohisbUtent <4 manlcin^, the {MUeitm which he manifestly did not earn, in 
his fhimt for all the glory, ambitim^maii^* he took to himself; a reward that in all justice 
bdonged t9 the poor sailor whose lot was,io humble he could not defend his right. 

V^al^ was the light that Columbus indistinctly saw? ^The was at least three miles 
ahaUd, and none of 'her crew safw^it -not, thav'fBWSJ' have been flashes from some 

(apet board thm vessel ? Indeed, sipce the distance from laud must have been at least 
fifteen miles, no One from the ship’s deck could have perceived an object on the flat shore 
because of the convexity of the earth. *It is al^o possible that the light which Columbus 
saw emanated from, a canoe which may have been passing from one island to another, as 
it was a very cOmnlon* custopi •for ganders to carry fire i^n a fire-place of clay laid in 
centre »f their canoes. In* fact, fhe fluttering light was not regarded by Columbus as 


evidence of thOc^olriinity of Und uptil* after a canhoii-sliot from tli? gave 
ahlUMMldhtneflt of Be^ejo’^ djaf overy. And yet he claimed and ^possessed himself of the 
Ito which th^poQVsaliay alone had nny jjjst right 
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COLUMBUS TAKING POSSESSION OF THE NEW WORLD. 




CHAPTER VI. 


UNDIHQ ON THE BOUNOMY OP THE NEW WORLD. 



NDER the spell of a wondrous emmantmeut, a idEioa tw 
glorious as that which broke upon the visioO. of Sht 
Galahad, revealing the Holy Grail of his piodi 
search, was the beatific view presented to th# 
longingly expectant crews wtan the light of momiug 
broke upop the scene! There before thetn lay 4 
stretch of landscape marvellous for its diversity of 
yellow sands, softly lapping surf, swelling nndttla<< 
tions in a stretch of opalescent mists ; flowery grovfO 
that breathed a fragrance like incense to advanctng 
day ; blue waters of a lake peeping in gladness 
throrigh forests of lofty evergreens, while along tho 
beach, or resting in awesome admiration beneath 
broad-sheltering trees, were a hundved specimens of 
an alien race, tawny, sufi-browned, symmetrical, 
disapparelled, gazing with bewildering surpriEie at 
their celestial-appearing visitors. • 

In the fair view before them, whether it were the shores of Zipangu, oi«other ISnds of 
the blessed, there was eagerness to press its bosom ; but with becoming precaution the^ships 
were first placed in a state of defence, and then each member of the expedition arrayed 
himself in corselet, tabard and helmet, and with such weapons as match4ock, pike 
and cross bow, prepared to take possession of the beautiful land. Columbus, howev<^, 
wearing the dignities of Grand Admiral of the ocean, and Viceroy of all the landE ht 
should discover, presented a spectacle which might well impress even those familiar with 
court regalia and imperial vestments, for he clothed himself in the richest raiment proM- 
curable in Spain, provided before his embarkation in anticipation of a meeting with the 
Great Khan of Tartary. Above the scarlet mantle that covered his shoulders, Jie here the 
royal flag, on which was emblazoned the image of Jesus Christ, and taking his position in 
the bow of the first boat, started for the inviting shore. Immediately behind him came 
yawls of the NiAa and Pinto, bearing their commanders, each of whom supported roy^jt 
Standards of Castile on which were displayed the letters F. and Y., initials of the soverej^pits^ 
Fernando and Ysabel. • 

With lusty arms the rowers pushed the boats rapidly towards thb shems, nwixiy 4 
league from the anchorage, where a landing having been made,* with a soJemhit^ bifttthw 
So thankful an occasion, Columbus planted the standard of the cross and the of 
in the yielding sands. This done he lifted his voice, in a prayer, only th*e first 
which have been preserved by history, while* those about him fell upon 
hihEitiga df thanksgiving: “Lord Eternal and Almighty GOd! Who, tqr HjUtlKR 
trWuBsa, is said to hove been firet to leap on am. eartyii^g ont tWlfeayii^ 
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word, hast created the heavens, the earth and the seas, may Thy name be blessed and 
glorified feverywhere. May Thy Majesty be exalted, who hast deiced to permit that 
by Thy humble servant Thy sacred name should be made known and preached in this 
other part of the world.” Having thus made his obligations to God, he gave to the 
island the name of San Salvador (Holy Saviour), and then took possession of it in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ for the Crown of Castile. A large cross, made from 
limbs of a tree, was tiext set up to mark the landing site, and then efforts were made 
to communicate with the natives, who stood off at a considerable distance watching 
with fear and trembling the actions of their strange visitors. 

INTERCOURSE WITH NATIVES OF THE NEW WORLD. 

By signs of amity, and a proffer of presents, Columbus at lengt^ induced some of the 
bolder to approach, whom he so graciously received that their companions directly came 
forward, and an agreeable intercourse was presently established; but as their language was 
not understood by any of Columbus’ men, communication was conducted entirely by means 
of signs. By these, however, it was learned that the island upon which lauding had thus 
been made, was called by the natives, Giianahani. Subsequent investigation proved that 
it was one of a considerable group afterwards named the Bahamasr The imperfect knowl- 
edge acquired by Columbus, and especially the indefinite description which he gave of the 
island has been the cause of much dispute respecting the exact land which he first 
discovered. While a majority of authorities maintain that San Salvador of modern maps 
was the real landing place, others declare that, from the brief description given, Watliug’s 
island is manifestly the land of first discover)'; but the impossibility of settling this contro- 
versy renders a discussion of the question out of place here. • 

The appearance of the people, which interests us most, is thus described^ by Columbus 
in his journal: ‘‘The men and women go naked as they were bom into the world. They 
are well shaped and with agreeable fcature.s. Their hair, as coarse as horse hair, falls over 
their foreheads, and is left to grow in a long tail behind, but it is not crisp. These men 
are in trath a fine race; they have lofty forehead;}, and bigger heads than any natives I 
have ever seen before in my travels. Their eyes are large and fine, their legs straight, 
stature high, and their movements graceful. Some are painted a blackish color, but are 
of the same tawny hue as are the natives of the Canary islands. Many are painted white, 
red or some other color, as to the whole body, or the face around the eyes, and sometimes 
only the nose. They have no weapons such as we have, and seem not even to know the 
properties of weaponry.” 

But though simple in their manner, the natives had such weapons as lances made by 
pointing pieces of cane with shark’s teeth and obsidian. Some of the people were 
observed to bear the marks of seriotis wounds, received, as they explained, in battles with 
natives of neighboring islands who sought to enslave them. When confidence was estab- 
lished, the islanders curiously inquired, by means of signs, if their visitors were not heaven- 
•descended, for in their simple faith they believed the vessels riding at anchor before them 
were huge creatures of the air that had descended in the night, bearing to them celestial 
passengers, the object of whose visit«khey could not determine. But familiar intercourse 
reassured them, and before the day was ended they manifested the greatest curiosity to 
know their visitors better, and evidenced their feeling of security by the freest conimingling 
-and interchange of civilities, taking the form of active barter of nets, fruits, cotton 
yams, parrots arid occasional pieces of gold, for the attractive trifles that the Spaniards 
bad to give. 
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FAMILIARITY FOLLOWED BY ABUSE. 

On the following morning hundreds of the natives came off to the ships in canoes made 
from the trunks of trees, some of which were large enough to comfortably carry as many as 
fifty men, while others were so small as to scarcely support a single person. But the 
islanders had such familiarity with the water that they appeared aquatic in their habits, and 
to be capsized miles from the shore gave them no uneasiness, for they would dextrously 
right their crafts and bale them out with gourds with which every paddler was provided, in 
anticipation of such accidents. 

Observing that a few of the islanders wore small ornaments of gold in their noses, the 
cupidity and avarice of the Spaniards was quickly excited, and with great eagerness Colum- 
bus inquired whence came those pieces of the precious metal. They responded by infonn- 
ing him that somewfiere south of them there was a larger island ruled by a king who 
possessed immense quantities of gold, aftd whose drinking vessels were all made of that 
metal. He asked some of them to accompany him upon a visit to that auriferous land, but 
they refusing, in his anxiety to enrich hiimelf and followers, Columbus hastened his 
departure. Herein was the beginning of that long and pmnful story of the cupidity, 
wandering and gold-greed with which the Spanish adventurers and heroes of the sixteenth 
century were all inflamed. 

Only one thing restrained the desire of the crews for an immediate embarkation to 
pursue their quest for gold, and this was the condemnable passion of lustful appetite. 
Before their unbridled and lascivious senses the Spaniards saw a people of modest manners and 
a guileless disposition, and this they would violate by inaugurating an immorality to which 
tjie natives were yet strangers. We cannot fail to reflect upon the astounding satire fur- 
nished by the contrast of naked modesty and pure manners of this untutored island tribe 
as compared *with tlie lustful appetite, calculating avarice, distrust, latent cnielty, and 
perfidious spirit of the Spanish mariners, products as they were of one of the oldest civili- 
zations — a civilization upon which the forces of literature, art and so-called religion had 
operated for nearly a thousand years. 

BELIEF OF COLUMBUS RESPECTING HIS DISCOVERY. 

Believing that the island upon which he had landed was one of the five thotisand 
described by Marco Polo as lying in the sea off Cathay, Columbus regarded tl:e natives a.s 
a fraction of the great races of India, wherefore he called them Indians. But they bore none 
of the characteristics observed in the peoples with which Polo came in contact. If, how- 
ever, they were a far outlying contingent of the natives of India, or Zi'pangu, they must be 
serviceable in pursuing further discoveries, so Columbus took on board his ship (by abduc- 
tion) seven of the most promising islanders,* whom he so diligently instructed that they 
soon became intelligent interpreters, and with these, on the 14th of October, he renewed 
his voyage. To more thoroughly acquaint himself with the size and productions of the 
island, however, he sailed entirely around it, finding that it abounded with cocoanuts and 
bananas — ^fruits never before seen by Europeans — and such products as yams, cotton, yucca, 
and*pine-apples. But he deemed it un.suited for colonization, because of its smallne.ss, and 
he turned the prows of his vessels to renew the quest for the mainland of Cathay, which he 
hoped soon to gain, and there presenting to the Grand Khan the 'letter of friendship from 
his sovereigns, gather the rich recompense of his success and then return in triumph to 
receive the favors of Isabella and the plaudits of mankind. 

* “ I took some Indians, by ftn'ce, from the first island I came to, that they might learn our language, and tell 
what they knew of their coaatry.”— Letter 0/ Columbus to Don Raphael Sanchez. 
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adventurC with a horrid monster. 

A few hours’ sail from Guanahani brought the expedition in sight of a great cluster of 
islands, more than a hundred of which his native interpreters named. One of the largest 
appearing he approached, and finding the shores inviting made a landing and erecting 
thereon a cross as a sign of Christian occupation, christened the island St. Mary of the 
Conception. 

Two other large 
islands he 
named respec- 
tively Feman- 
dine and Isa- 
bella. The lat- 
ter was so full 
of natural de- 
lights that he 
remained there 
for, two days 
exploring i t s 
beauties of 
lovely scenery, 
picturesque 
groves, flowery 
meads, and 
fruit-bearing 
trees. The air 
was full of 
sweetest fra- 
grance and re- 
sonant with the 
voice of warb- 
ling birds, no 
less gorgeously 
arrayed than 
tuneful. The 
natives were 
very like those 
with whom he 
first came in 
contact, but 
they lived in 

huts more artis- advkntore of columbus with an iguana. 

tically constructed, and possessed more ornaments of gold. On the island — ^betraying its 
volcanic origin — ^was a considerable lake of crystal -water abounding with fish. While 
walking along the shore Columbus was at first horror-stricken by the sight of a monst^ 
lizard with armament of bristling scales, dreadful claws and hideous head. But instead 
of standing upon the offensive, the creature retreated into the shallow water, whitha 
Columbus pursued and killed it with a lance. It being of such remarkable size and 
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repelling aspect he took off its skin, which he declares measured seven feet in len^b, and 
preserved it ^s an example of the frightful reptilian life of the new world. This lizard 
was an iguana, common in the inter-tropical countries of America, where, despite its 
horrid appearance, the flesh is so highly esteemed as to readily command twenty-five cents 
per pound in the markets. It is not known to exceed five feet in length. 

But all the beauties or wonders of earth could not long retain the interest of Columbus. 
He gave to them tlie tribute of a passing notice, but his miud was absorbed with an am- 
bition for gain ; his thirst for gold was unappeasable ; his day-dreams were gilded with the 
treasure which he set out to seek. Of this avaricious passion Barry, the compiler from De 
Lorgues, his most ardent Catholic admirer, thus writes : “In this voyage his (Columbus,) 
object was less to observe nature than to acquire gold, in order to make Spain interested in 
the matter of continding the discoveries, by giving palpable proofs of their importance. 
He sought gold, especially in order to *commence the fund of the immense trea.sure he 
desired to amass. The deliverance of the Holy Land and the purchase of the tomb of 
Jesus Christ.were always before his eyes — the supreme object of his ambition. He desired 
then to collect, in order to convert them into gold, the spice/ of the Orient, the frontiers 
of which he believed he had reached. But it was gold that he sought particularly. Ev/;ry- 
where he inquired diligently about the land of gold. The sight of the precious metal 
exerted in him an ardent desire for it and an almost loving eagerness. Never, perhaps, did 
a Christian desire gold for a like purpose. Not being able to find some as soon as he ex- 
pected, he addressed himself to God, and besought Him to direct him to some and to its beds. ’ * 

THE AVARICE AND CRUELTY OF COLUMBUS. 

This, while intending to present Columbus as a man possessed of the holiest ambition, 
actually represents him as one of the most rapacious, venal and greedy mercenaries of which 
history gives ifc any account. How his conscience could conceive and defend an aspiration to 
purchase the Holy Sepulchre surpasses our comprehension. Such an ambition is a reflec- 
tion upon the wisdom anrf power of God Himself, who for His own reasons suffered and 
continues to suffer the enemies of Christianity to hold possession of that sacred shrine, 
against which ^as of blood have surged in vain. And the unholiness of his ambition is 
emphasized by the cruel methods which he employed in his mad efforts to acquire riches. 
The burning of villages, massacres of defenceless natives, the inauguration of every iniquity, 
and lastly the enslavement of helpless men, women and children, until his more merciful 
sovereign cried out against his cruelties, whose heart would not permit her to profit by such 
inhumanities — ^these are some of the results of his wanton greed, his impious lust, his 
worldly aspirations. While remembering the glory of his accomplishment in discovering a 
new world, let us not forget the ignominy of tliose acts by which the inoffensive, trustful, 
guileless and affectionate natives of the West Indies were converted into slaves, and 
oppressed into the most debased savagery. Not even the fanaticism of the age nor the 
hypocrisy of his pretensions can excuse him of the crime of barbarous ferocity, of voracious, 
blood-thirsty avarice, in which disposition he was in no wise different from the members 
of his expedition. 

Before leaving the island of Isabella, Columbus was told of a country somewhere to 
the south-west which the natives called Cuba, and upon which it was declared there was 
such an abundance of gold, that a warlike people from the north frequently invaded the 
country' and carried off immense quantises of that valuable metal. To this exciting recital 
was added a report that there were on Cuba many large cities ruled by powerful monarchs, 
and that in every respect the country was the most delightful and the richest in all the 
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world. Or rather, it may be better said, that Columbus so interpreted the signs by which, 
communication was carried on ; but his imagination was at all times so energetic that he 
painted the most commonplace things with the colors of fancy, and this strong ideality 
was constantly leading him into the by-ways of sore disappointment. 

DISCOVERY OF CUBA. 

Believing implicitly in the wild romance of Cuban grandeur and inconceivable wealth, 
Columbus again spread his sails, on the 24th of October, for the* shore of that gold 
embroidered country ; but at the moment of weighing anchor one of the interpreters, 
obtained at Guanahani, leaped overboard and made his escape to shore, despite every 
exertion made by four sailors in a boat to overhaul him. Contrary, winds also rose, fol- 
lowed by terrible rain-storms, so that progress was greatly impeded. On the third day a 
cluster of islands, now known as the Mucaras, was passed, and on*tlie succeeding day the 
shores of Cuba, at a point a few miles west of -^here the town of Nuevitas del Principe 
now stands, broke into view. The most casual view gave conclusive indication that the 
land was an extensive one, even continental in appearance. Bold promontories distin- 
guished the shores, and a large river was observed winding its way through a rich valley 
and emboguing into the ocean near the point where the shore-line was first seen. 

The ships were nui into 
an estuary, which served as 
an excellent harbor, and 
where an abundance of 
crystal-like fresh water was 
obtainable, and a landing 
made. Immediately upon 
going on shore Columbus 
took possession of the island 
(which he thought might 
possibly be the mainland of 
Zipangu, or Cathay) in the 
name of the Empress Isabella, and in honor of the heir apparent. Prince Juan, he called 
the country Juanna, ai'.d the port where he landed San Salvador. 

The landing of the Spaniards had attracted the surprise of many natives, who watched 
with anxious curiosity from afar the strange beings and marvellous boats that had thus 
visited their shores ; but they in turn were observed, and also a small village of circular, 
conical-roofed huts that lay half concealed in the deep shade of a luxurious forest. When 
the ceremony of occupation was completed, and a wooden cross set up as a mark of pos- 
session, Columbus, with several of his men, paid a visit to the village, which, however, 
was deserted upon their approach. Entering the abandoned huts he was much disap-. 
pointed to find therein the same evidences of poverty that distinguished the islanders of 
Guanahani, and with no appearances of a better social condition. He found many fishing 
nets, harpoons pointed with bone, carved pieces of wood, and swinging couches made of 
netting which the natives called kamacs, a name that survives with us in the slight change 
to hammock. Proceeding farther towards the interior Columbus found a marvellous 
diversity of beauteous landscape, groves of palm trees, abundance of bananas, a sensuoiis 
atmosphere perfume laden, crystal waters, and great numbers of parrots and other beatild- 
fully.feathered birds. He was fairly overwhelmed by the natural splendors that lay spread 
about him, but while believing this must be the mainland of Asia he could not account jfor 
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the primitive character of the people, who were evidently unacquainted with any of the ■ 

forms of civilization. ' . • 

A VISIT TO NATIVE VILIA6ES. 

After many efforts, Columbus at length persuaded a few of the native- to approach at^ 
receive presents from his hands, and intercourse once established, he was quickly surround^ 
by swarms of islanders, who manifested desire for pacific relations by bringing quantities 
of fruits to the Spaniards, as offerings of homage. By them he was told that the country 
was an island, and near the centre were mountains of gold, while along the water courses- 
precious pearls and stones might be found in great numbers ; that the capital cit5' lay not 

far distant and was more beautiful than any other thing, on the ■ 
island. This infonnation fired the Spaniards with new desire and 
•they were all exceedingly anxious to begin the gathering of riches 
which they beliewsd were scattered about in inconceivable profu- 
sion not many miles distant. 

In this quest for the bag of gold that lies at the foot of the 
rainbow, Columbus set out with his resalute followers in a westerly 
direction along the coast, until another village was sighted at Jthe 
mouth of a river, before which the squadron anchored, and a visit 
made to the town. The inhabitants fled with precipitation to the 
hills, leaving their visitors in quiet possession, and could not be in- 
duced to return and open communication. The houses composing 
this village were more pretentious in size and architectural in ap- 
pearance than those first visited, and within Colunibus found 
rudely carved effigies and wooden visors of hideous visage, besides 
harpoons, fishing nets and such other paraphernalia as indicated the 
poverty and low superstitions of the natives, but there were neither 

gold*, silver nor precious stones. ; ’ 

The promise of reward being again <^sappointing, Columbus 
set his sails once more and proceeded along the north coast until 
he reached an extensive headland, to which he gave the name of 
Cape of Palms, and which is but little more than one hundred 
miles from the soutliem point of Florida. Here he met with some 
natives who told him that just around the promontory a large 
river emptied into the .sea, .while a short distance beyond, no more 
than four days’ journey, lay Cubanacan. At the mention of this 
tax CKOss ov possKssioN. Columbus was much excited, because he now believed that 

the resemblance in prominciation between this word and jCublai Khan was evidence tliat 
he was approaching the capital of that Cathayan monarch. Unfortunately, as was long 
afterwards ascertained, the expresision Cubanacan^ in the native language, signified the 

centre or interior of the island. 

y AN EMBASSY TO A CHIEF. 

The anchors were weighed and tlie voyage of discovery was continued, but no rivet 
was to be seen, and now, believing that he had misunderstood his informants, Columbus 
returned to the mouth of the Rio de los Mares and renewed intercourse with the natives 
whom he found anxious to barter, and pacific in dispo.sition. In the belief that gold 
abounded somewhere in the vicinity, he ordered that nothing but pieces of that precious 
metal be accepted in exchange for articles which the Spaniards had to trade, but the . 
anxiety of the natives and the vainness of this measure soon convinced him of the extreme 
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‘scarcity of gold thereabouts. But one Cuban was seen supporting a piece of silver from 
his ngse, whOj becoming a great object of interest, told Columbus that four days’ journey 
^ iii the interior was a large city in which lived a mighty emperor, who, having learned of 
the white yisitbis, had sent messengers to invite them to visit his capirid. This news was 


- most encourag- 
ing, 'and that 
he . might dis- 
play the cour- 
tesies of civiliz- 
""ation, Colum- 
bus I) chose an 
enrthassy of four, 
composed o f 
the polyglot 
Jew, Rodrigo 
ide J.arez, d 
G iba n a h a n i 
native, and a 
Cuban guide, 
who were pro- 
vided with 
many presents, 
such as hawk- 
bells, glass 
trinkets, and a 
variety of other 
gew-gaws. Be- 
sides the offer- 
ings, they were 
bearers of let- 
ters addressed 
to the Grand 
Kahn, convey- 
i n g profound 
considerations 
of the Spanish 
aovereigns, and 
expressions of 
desire to estab- 
lish amicable 
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relations with the Asiatic potentate whose kingdom Columbus believed had been reached. 


* During the absence of tlie embassy, which Columbus knew must occupy several days, 
he employed the time making careful examination of the adjacent country and its produc- 
tions. Finding the river, near which the ships were anchored, navigable for considerable 
•crafts, he ascended it several miles and was rewarded by finding many valuable woods, 
such as cinnamon, nutmeg, rhubarb,aud, what was more .gratifyiug still, a tuber, which 
the natives baked in the fire and ate with great relish, and which the Spaniards fi^und 
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equally palatable. This proved to be the potato (derived from the native name batata),. 
little valued at the time, but, as Mr. Irving. observes, a more precious acquisition to man; 
than all the spices and pearls of the east. 

The farther he proceeded, however, the more marvellous grew the tales of native 
wealth, until even the incomparable credulity of the Spaniards became heavily taxed. 
The Indians told, with deceptive gravity, of places in the country where people wore 
bracelets of gold and necklaces of fine pearls ; but some of these marvellously rich natives, 
they declared, were noted equally for their astounding aspect. One race, living in the- 
district of Boliio, had only a single eye placed in the centre of the forehead, and were 
extremely fierce. Another people 
whose principal capital was called 
Kaniba, had the hdads of dogs. 

They were not only brutal in ap- 
pearance, but even more so in dis- 
position, for they were cannibals 
and took special pleasure in drink- 
ing the blood of their enemies. 

There was also an island named 
Mantinino, in the midst of a large 
lake, inhabited by women only, who 
frequently fou^it with men on the 
main shore, and who tortured their 
prisoners with fiendish cruelty. 

We are impressed by the simi- 
larity betweefl these traditions and 
those of several Central African 
tribes, which are so nea.rly*identical 
that the coincidence seems to point 
unmistakably to the same origin. 

Can this fact be taken as an evi- 
dence of the ancient existence of a land connection 
between the West Indies, South America and Africa ? 

Is it a link in the chain of proof that this stretch 

pf waters was at one time bridged by the Continent i- 

of Atlantis, as Pliny declares ? cvban chibp and Spanish bmbassv. 

RESULTS OF A VISIT TO THE CACIQUE. 

At the end of six days the embassy returned -with a most interesting but extremel)^ 
disappointing report. They had found the capital city, not more than thirty-six miles from 
the coast, but ijistead of a place abounding with riches, they discovered it to be a village 
composed of "some fifty huts occitpied by nearly one thousand naked or half-clad people. 
Instead o/ meeting a mighty monarch, known as Kublai Khan, by Marco Polo, they were 
introduced to a tall Indian chief, whose throne was a block of wood very rudely carved, 
and who could provide no better feast than cassava bread, bananas, cocoanuts and water. 
The Jew turned his tongue to all his vocabularies, but without success.' The g^ide, how? 
ever, was able to make himself understood and succeeded in explaining to the chief that, 
the Spaniards were children descended from the sun, who were anxious to establish a. 
friendship with, his people. ' By this introduction the Cubans were made worshippem of 
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their visitors, and after exchanging some parrots, cotton-yam, cassava and ftnits for 
trinkets, several desired to accompany the embassy on their return to the ships, but only 
one man and his son were permitted this privilege. 

During the interview with the native chief" the ambassadors observed what they 
regarded as a curious ceremony, in somewise connected with religious worship : — ^Numbers 
of the natives, young and old, carried about dried leaves which they rolled up in the 
form of a tubule, and applying fire to one end, inserted the other in the mouth, and after 
sucking it they expelled great quantities of smoke. These rolls the natives called iohago^ 
whence is derived the word tobacco^ which the leaves thus rolled together, forming a 
cigar, proved to be. Another yet more important discovery was made in the finding of 
Indian com, from which the natives made a fairly good bread, but on account of their 
inability to separate the kernel from the shell, they preferred ca.ssava. A transplantation 
of this most useful grain to Europe quickly followed, however, and has given such beneficent 
results as are only equalled by the cultivation of tire potato. 

But though the Grand Khan of Columbus’ imagination turned out to be duly a naked 
chief, and the palatial city of the conjectured Quainsay a mi.serable village of loud-smelling 
huts, the reports of gold-abounding districts continued to lure the* avaricious .sailors. The 
natives now declared that somewhere towards the east was a river with banks of golden sand, 
to which people came every night with torches to gather stores of the precious deposit, which, 
however, was so plentiful that the gold was only valuable because of the vessels into which 
it might be easily wrought. The country where this wealtli of auriferous sands was to be 
found the natives called Babeque^ and thither the expedition started with a covetous distrac- 
tion, like that of a boy chasing a will-o’-the-wisp over a misty bog, and with the same di.v 
appointments. All the beauties of the island, all its wonderful productions of forest, grove . 
and field, all its opportunities for colonization and the si^read of Chri.stianity, alike failed to 
impress these adventurers, whose lust for gold subordinated every other ambition, and 
destroyed every commendable impulse. 

THE DESERTION OF PINZON. 

From the 28th of October until the 19th of November chis heartless quest for gold con- 
tinued, Columbus all the while dreaming, awake and asleep, of mountains of the precious 
metal which he would presently find and therefrom load his vessels for an offering to the 
Spanish sovereigns. But when disappointment after disappointment finally began to corrode 
his hopes and dispel the illusions of his imagination, he grew morose, and this sullennesS' 
of disposition also seized upon Alonzo Pinzon, who separated his vessel, the Hntay from her' 
companions, in order to make an independent search for the valleys, streams and mountains , 
of gold which they had been unable to find while sailing together. But he was no mote^ 
successsful, and in rejoining the expedition, excused his act of desertion by declaring that he 
had been separated from the Santa Maria and Niha by storms that had violently driven the 
vessels after their departure from the anchorage before the river Rio de Manes. 

In his chagrin at the failures which attended his many efforts to find the gold which 
the islanders declared so often lay just a little way beyond, Columbus decided to , seize 
several natives, choosing the most comely maidens and young men, and carry them back to 
Spain as specimens of the race occupying the new wofld of his discovery. In ordm: to do^ 
this he had to violate all natural rights, but this gave small concern to Spanish conscience, 
and from this initial step the enslavement of these powerless, hospitable and kindly natives- 
directly followed. 

Columbus continued for several days along the coast of Cuba, naming the capes ap 4 
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bays that he passed, until the 19th of November, when the FHnta deserted him during a 
serious storm, and he put into the estuary of St. Catharine for safety. Here he seems to 
liave been recalled from his avaricious contemplation to a consideration of the beauties 
which were spread around him in a boundless prodigality of efflorescence — ^flower, fruit and 
forest ; a marvellous versatility of nature — crippling streams, leaping cascades, warbling 
birds of iris-wing, emerald lands, skies of azure, clouds barred with gold, soothingly sensuous 
air, and all the delights tliat a blessed clime could afford. In making report of the country 
about this harbor to Ferdinand and Isabella, Columbus says : “ I often say to my people that, 
much as I endeavor to give a complete account of it to your Majesties, my tongue cannot 
express the whole truth, nor my pen dc.scribe it ; and I have been so overwhelmed at the 
sight of so much beauty that I have not known how to relate it. ’ ’ So proceeding, he dwells 
upon the transparency of the waters, how the most exquisite shells could be seen at five 
fathoms depth lying like jewels of Neptune on the pearly sands that formed the ocean’s 
floor, and then tells of gigantic forest trees, the trunk of one being fonned into a canoe 
capable of chrr>’ing one hundred and fifty persons. 

SOME WONDERFUL STORIES ABOUT IMAGINARY^ REORLE. 

After thus spending three days in a delightful examination of the coast about* his 
anchorage, which he named Puerto Santo (Holy Port), Columbus again sailed eastward to 
tlie extreme limit of Cuba, and named the point Alpha-and-Omega. Instead of continuing 
around the island and directing his coiirse southwesterly, which would have brought him, 
in a sail of one hundred and thirty miles, to the shores of Yucatan and thus gained the con- 
tinent, he doubled the eastern extremity of Cuba, but turned directly eastward again until 
another island burst upon his vision, which in his enraptured state he believed must be 
Babeque, or l^ohio, the land of gold. But the natives whom he had seized exhibited the 
gravest alarms, for here they declared was the land of cannibals, of dog-headed men, of 
Cyclops, and other monstrosities and terrors, which would devour any one that had the 
temerity to land upon their shores. 

No alanns, however, were great enough to repre.ss the enthusiasm of Columbus and 
his followers, who.se thirst for gold rendered them insensible to all dangers, but on account 
of adverse winds a landing was not effected imtil two days after the coast was first sighted. 

(The new land which rose before the Spaniards was the beautiful island now known as 
Hayti, or San Domingo, which they, on closer observation, perceived to be marvellously 
picturesque. The mountains in the central part rose to such a height as to be plainly visible 
from the sea, and from these fell away verdant foot-hills, which in turn faded into lovely, 
valleys clothed with a luxuriant vegetation. Here and there Columbus detected columns 
of slowly rising smoke, indicative of an industrial community thriving off the abundant 
harvest yields of a highly-favored country. 

The two ships were put into a capacious harbor, large enough to accommodate a fleet 
of many hundred sail, to which he gave the name St. Nicholas, and by which designation 
it is styi known. Recently the harbor has been the subject of some diplomatic correspond- 
ence between the representatives of our country and the government of Hayti, looking 
towards the acquisition of coaling privileges by the United States. 

CARTURE OF A. NATIVE WOMAN. 

Upon going on shore Columbus found the island well peopled, and several towns, some 
of considerable size, were visited, but the inhabitants took flight on the approach of the 
Spaniards. The country was well cultivated, and the roads connecting villages were in 
good condition, so that with orchards, gardenSj fields of grain, houses of a fair construction, 
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there were abundant evidences attesting the great superiority of these natives over their 
Cuban neighbors. But they were surprisingly timid, notwithstadding their reputation for 
fierceness, and being unable for this reason to open intercourse with them, Columbus sent 
a company to pursue and bring to him some of the people, who had abandoned their 
villages and taken refuge among the mountains. Diligent search for these refugees at 
length resulted in the capture of one woman, Who was entirely naked, but wore a gold 
pendant in her nose. 

The admiral received his prisoner with signs of regard, and after providing her with 
clothes, gave her presents of hawk’s bells and other gew-gaws, which soon won her thankful 
admiration and made her condition such a pleasant one that she professed no desire to return to 
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her people. But Columbus placed her in charge of nine Spaniards and one Cuban inter- 
preter, who conducted her to the village where she lived, which was some fifteen miles in 
the interior, with the view of using her to open negotiations with the natives. The town 
contained about one thousand huts and probably six or seven thousand people, but even 
this large population was terrified by the sight of white men, and all decamped with pre- 
cipitation towards the hills. After great patience and many efforts, the woman and 
the interpreter induced some of the boldest to return, who, being conducted to the presence 
of the Spaniards, exhibited every sign of worshipful awe. The woman’s husband was 
among the first to approach, through her persuasions, and it was amusing to see hijs 
demonstrations of amazement at the clothes and ornaments with which his proud 
was invested. 
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A PLEASANT VISIT TO THE NAVTIANS. 

The confidence of the Indians was at length obtained, and they conducted their 
visitors in great state to the best houses of the town, where a splendid banquet of cassava 
bread, fish, bananas and other native fruits was provided. After this introductory cere- 
mony the freest- intercourse prevailed. Columbus okserves that the islanders now dis- 
missed their fears and began to exhibit their generous instincts by presenting the Span- 
iards with everything they thought might be desired by their visitors. They appeared to 
have no knowledge of values, for their gifts were made as if the act of giving afforded 
great pleasure. Their manner of life was innocent in the highest degree, as during the 
whole time the Spaniards spent among the natives, not a single act of violence or 
treachery was observed. It was also evident that there was a confraternity of interest 
among them, sinee each was willing to share with his neighbor whatever he had, exact- 
ing no equivalent, and in all respects exhibiting, by word and deed, a common brother- 
hood not found to exist among so-called Christian people. Among them, also, the sacred- 
ness of the»marriage relation was observed, and monogamy prevailed, except that chiefs 
were permitted to take a plurality of wives, the limit being twenty. There being no 
division of property, or. separation of interests, the harmony of their relation was oever 
broken, and no disturbances of any character afflicted these innocent and peace-loving 
natives, save occasional invasions of other islanders, which was followed by temporary 
disquietude. 

But while CoUunbus found Hayti or Hispaniola to be a most fertile island, and inhabT 
ited by a prosperous and contented people with whom he had inaugurated a pleasant inter- 
course, he was disappoiuted again in his expectations of finding the mountains and valleys 
of gold, towards which his heart and hopes continually inclined ; so on December 14th, he 
departed to rfinew the search for the golden kingdom of Babeque. He presently discovered 
another island to which he gave the name of Tortugas, or Turtle Island, and coasted it 
until he detennined that *its size was inconsiderable, though he observed that the island 
was well watered by rivers and lakes, and that it supported a luxurious vegetation. 

A VISIT IN STATE FROM THE CACIQUE. 

After a cniise of three days, without important results, Columbus returned to the 
coast of Hispaniola (little Spain), and put into a pleasant harbor which he named Puerto 
de Paz, with the purpose to renew his explorations of the interior. The report of his 
return was quickly noised abroad through the island, and on the i8th, one of the caciques, 
or chiefs of the natives, came in state, borne as he was by four men in a wicker-work 
basket, or what might be called a palanquin, and accompanied by his ministers, to pay 
his respects to the Spaniards. Proceeding on board the Sa»/a Maria, as Columbus was at 
dinner, the cacique was conducted to the salon, where he bowed most courteously to the 
Admiral, and accepted an invitation to dine, though he ate very little. After the meal 
was ended, as an exhibition of his amity and regard, the cacique presented Columbus with 
a bek wrought of cocoanut fibre in a most artistic manner, and ornamented with thin 
plates of gold ; in rettim for which the delighted admiral gave his imperial guest a coun- 
terpane of many colors, a collar of amber beads, a pair of red buskins, and a glass flask 
filled with orange-flower water, the fragrance of which was very pleasant." After this 
exchange of presents, the cacique took his leave, but his brother, perceiving the profit 
that had attended the visit, came on board and so far forgot his dignity as to beg for 
similar mementos of the white, man’s generosity, nor did his boldness go wholly 
unrewarded. 
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While lying in Puerto de Paz, Columbus was entertained by the natives with extra\^igant 
stories of incredible wealth, one of whom declared that he knew an island not far dis- 
tant where all the mountains were of gold, and the shores were of the same precious metal. 
But such tales no longer had the effect they once produced upon Columbus, though he did 
not yet abandou hope that he would arrive upon some island where gold so abounded 
as to enable him to load his vessels with it, and enrich him beyond the dreams of kings. 


EXCHANGE OF VALUABLE PRESENTS. 

On the 20th of December, the anchors were raised and on the same day the harbor 
of St Thomas was found and named, where upon landing before a large village, the 

capital of the island, the natives 
flocked abbpl the Spaniards in 
greater number than before. So 
liberal were the islanders that they 
gave more than their white visi- 
tors were able to receive, which 
caused Cohinibus to restrain their 
prodigality by issuing an order 
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forbidding any of his men accepting anything unless they bestowed something in return. At 
this harbor, where Columbus remained several days, spending much of his time on shore, 
he was received by an embassy from the monarch of the island, the Grand, Cacique Gua- 
canagari, who despatched a mesisenger bearing as a present to the Admiral a delicately 
wrought belt, ’to which were suspended colored bits of *bone, and a face dextrously carved 
in wood, with the eyes, nose and tongue df beaten gold, accompanied by a pressing 
invitation from the chief to visit his palace. , 

Not being willing to leave the ships, as the weather appeared threatening, Colnmbn$ 
sent his royal notary, and six men bearing many prints, to accept the hospitalities pf 
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Guacanagari and to convey to him assurances of regard and an intention to visit him as 
soon as the weather became fair. The Spanish embassy was received with great ceremony, 
and given every privilege to enjoy whatever the town or its people afforded, and upon 
being conducted to the presence of the great chief they were made recipients of his most 
bounteous favors. Receiving from the hands of the Spaniards the presents which Colupi- 



bus had forwarded, he invited them to remain over night in the town, but this they had 
to decline in pursuance of orders requiring them to return on the same day ; whereupon 
the chief delivered to them, as presents for the Admiral, several pieces of gold and two 
large parrots that had been taught to utter several words of the native tongue, which were 
curiosities that Columbus highly prized. 
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LOSS OF THE SANTA MARIA. 

On their return to the ships the Spaniards were accompanied by more than a tliousand 
natives, who followed after them in canoes with liberal gifts of fruit, curious native handi- 
work, and a few pieces of gold, which they gave with freedom. Seeing that the. latter was 
held in greatest estimation, several of the natives declared, as an inducement to prolong the 
stay of their visitors, that in a district called Cibao, somewhere in the interior, there 
abounded great treasures of gold and precious stones, to which place they would gladly 
pilot the Spaniards. 

This report acted as fresh fuel to the flame of his avarice, and vissions of Quainsay, the 
rich kingdom of Kiibla Khan, and pos.sessions of the wealth which had been the basi.s of 
his ambition, again ro.se in luring grandeur before the longing eyes of Columbus, and he 
became filled with desire to gain that glittering region. ’ • 

But the tropical winter was at hand and tempestuous weather became an interposing 
barrier to his aspirations. On Christmas Hve, when the anchors were weighed to proceed 
on a voyage around the island to a point nearer Cibao, the .sky was .serene, and with a feel- 
ing of security Columbus retired to sleep, leaving his subordinate officers in clliargc of the 
Sa/ita Maria. It appears that the helmsman soon followed the e.xample of the Admiral 
an(T went to sleep, leaving an inexperiencetl cabin-boy at the rudder, while the other officers, 
lulled into a false security by the calmness of the sea, fell likewise into drowsy unconcern. 
The vessel directly entered a current that swept rapidly through channels about the islands, 
by which she was carried with full .sail upon a .sand-bar where she .stuck Jast and heeled 
before the wind. The shock of grounding awakened Columbus and also his derelict officers, 
who now riLshed upon the deck to behold the result of tlieir neglect and lend assistance in 
repairing the misfortune for which they were accountable. The roar of breakers' lent an 
aspect of ftiry to the darkness of night, and the sailors became distracted^with fear and 
superstition. In this condition Columbus undertook to .save his vessel by ordering a com- 
]jany of his men to take a boat and carry an anchor out astern, Jn order to warp the ship 
from her perilous position. The men seemed prompt to obey, but the moment they launched 
the boat they shoved oflF without the anchor and made witli all .speed for the NiHa^ which 
was nearly a league distant. Pinzon, the master, discovering how they had deserted, refused 
to receive them on board and ordered them back to their duty ; but so slowly did they 
comply that a boat from the Nifia., with a relief crew, reached the stranded vessel in advance 
of the returning de.serters. Meanwhile, the breakers had thrown the Santa Maria still 
farther upon the sand, where she lay careening and beating with great force, Columbus 
ordered the masts to be cut away, hoping thus to relieve her, but his efforts were all in vain. 
The seams now opened, admitting the water, but the tide presently receded, leaving her fast, 
yet .safe for the time from the destructive force of the breakers. Had the sea been tem- 
pestuous all must have been drowned, but good fortune so far attended them that all escaped 
to the NiM., and in the morning Columbus sent two of his men, Diego de Arana and Pedro 
Guttierrez, ‘to the great chief Guacanagari, to acquaint him with their dieter. This sad 
pews moved the compas.sionate cacique to tears, but he did not stop to ponder over the mis- 
fortune. He immediately ordered great nmnbers of his people to go in canoes to the aid of 
Columbus, and to implicitly obey his orders in securing the cargo and safety of the ship. 
At the same time he despatched a messenger to the Admiral with expressions of his sincere 
regret and to offer him “the whole of his possessions.” 

GENEROUS HELP OF THE NATIVES. 

So efficient were the services of the natives, that in a short while all the goods 
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taken out of the ship and carried to a secure place o*n the shore, where a guard was 
placed over them by the chief, lest some of his people might be tempted to appropriate 
some articles for which their fancy longed. No civilized magistrate could have done 
more to assist and protect the interests of unfortunate friends than did this honest, gene- 
rous-minded cacique. Nor was the virtue of his actions limited to himself, but extended 
to all the natives, who appeared to be innocent of any thought of profit from the disaster. 
“The sympathies of the people for Columbus in his loss, and the reception he received 



from the Indian sovereign, mitigated 
the bitterness of the accident. In no ^ | . 
part of the civilized world would he /uf!|PjL 
have received warmer or more cordial /U\W/ 
hospitality.” 

But the loss was great enough. The Pinta was gone ; and now the Admiral’s flag- 
ship, with opened seams, lay prostrate on the perilous sands, quaking with each impact 
of the sea ; shivtring like a wounded creature at every blow of the hand that smote it 
down., O thou Santa Maria^ thou famous remembrancer of the centuries ! The names, 
of none of those that sailed in search of the Golden Fleece are so well-preserved among 
the eternities of history as is thine. No vessel of Rome, of Greece, of Carthage, of 
Egypt, that carried conquering Csesar, triumphant Alexander, valiant Hannibal, or beau- 
teous Cleopatra, shall be so well known t"' coming ages as thou art. No ship of the Spanish 
Armada, or of Lord Howard, who swept it from the sea — no looming monster ; no Great 
Eastern or frowning iron-clad of modem navies, shall be held like thee in perpetual 
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remembrance by all tlie sons of men. For none ever bore such a hero on such annission, 
that has glorified all nations by Raving the greatest of all countries to the world. 

Touched by the generous treatment which he received at the hands of Guacanagari 
and his subjects, Columbus pays them this beautiful tribute : “ They arc a loving, uncove- 
tons people ; so docile in all things that I swear to your majesties there is not in the 
world a better race or a more dcliglitful country. They love their neighbors as them- 
selves ; and their talk is ever sweet and gentle, accomj^anied with smiles ; and though 
they be naked, yet their manners arc dccoron.s and praiseworthy.” 

It may be with soberness asked : Was it belter, in the eyes of God, to convert these 
virtuous people from the happy innocence of their primitive condition, to the civilization of 
the Spaniards, under which they have become the most degraded speciinensof the West India 
race, or to have left them to enjoy the blessings of loving confidence, contentment, honesty 
and universal brotherhood which characterized thentat the time of Columbus’s coining? In 
truJi, it does ajipearthat these simi:)le people had found Christ before they heard His name, 
or saw the cross that the civilized Spaniards erected to teach them how He died. ' 

A DISPLAY OF SPANISH ARMS. 

Jlo arouse him from the despondency of his situation, the cacique had the rescued goods 
carried into three buildings prepared for the purpose, and then gave Cohnnbiis an urgent 
invitation to accept the hospitalities of his capital. Since the voyage could not be continued 
until the Sau/a Maria was repaired and floated, or her final loss determined, the Admiral 
availed himself of the courtesies so cordially extended and went on shore, where he was 
magnificently received. A banquet was then set by the native king, at which Columbus 
and several of his officers were regaled with every delicacy that the island afforded. At th^ 
meal the cacique conducted himself with a dignity and decorum scarcely surpassed by the 
most civilized potentates, and as if he had ft iig been accustomed to entert^iring distin- 
guished representatives from the first powers of tlie world. ^ 

In return for the kindnesses received, Columbus invited Guacanagari and his ministers 
to dine with him on board the Nifia^ which gave the cacique intense delight, and was fol- 
lowed by an interchange of courtesies mutually profitable and pleasurable. A familiarity 
thus became established, and Columbus had opportunity of displaying before the natives 
some of the arts and instruments of power of Castilian civilization. The Spanish arms were 
exhibited and the sailors were put through evolutions to show their military precision and 
skill in the handling of arbalets, Moorish hand-bows, arquebuses, and the destruction that 
might be produced by their artillery of falconets. Having demonstrated the effectiveness 
of Spanish weapons, Columbus explained to the chief how he might make his island proof 
against the invasion of Caribs, who were accustomed to make predatory incursions intb 
Hispaniola for purposes of spoliation. The Caribs of the Bahamas and of South America 
were indeed terrors to all the other West Indies islanders, who suffered constantly from their 
depredations, and were not infrequently enslaved by them ; so that the suggestions of Colum- 
bus were hailed with great delight by Guacanagari, and his request for permission to erect a 
fort on the island was accordingly granted with gladness. On the other hand, Columbus 
utilized this privilege as a proof of priority of occupation against all claims which might be 
thereafter made by other nations sending expeditions into these waters, for it was his intent . 
to recommend the island as possessing special advantages for successful colonization. 

AN ENTERTAINMENT PROVIDED BY THE NATIVES. 

At the conclusion of the very impressive exhibition made by the Spaniards, the caci<^ue, 
provided an entertainment for his guests, which, though devoid of military aspect, was houe 
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the less interesting. The most athletic natives appeared and strove for honors in a tourna- 
ment of wrestling, jumping, dancing, and in several unique games peculiar to the islanders, 
in every way acquitting themselves in the most creditable manner. When the games were 
finished, Guacanagari presented Columbus with a necklace of gold i)ellets, deftly united, 
and a crown of the same material. He also gave his distinguished guest a small wooden 
image, supix)scd to possess some pptent influence, the eyes, ears and tongue of which were 
made of gold hammered into thin sheets, and received in return a handsome mirror, an 
ewer, wash-pitcher, a shirt, and pair of gloves. 

The sailors, while not sharing in the gifts bestowed by the chief, profited equally well 
by exchanging with the natives hawk’s-bells, glass trinkets, and other gew-gaws, for pieces 
of gold, cotton and provisions. To this advantageous traffic was the added pleasure of the 
reverential regard in which the Indians held their guests, esteeming them, as they did, as 
beings so superior by birth that their adrvent must have been from the sky. 

There was nothing for the sailors now to do but wander at will about the island and 
enjoy its many blessings ; where pleasing and restful conditions abounded ; where ambition 
was .satiated by the prodigality of nature, the sensuousness of ail', the mellifluence of flowering 
sweets and delicious fruitage; where the smile of peace, the laugh of content, the, hand 
of plenty, diffused univensal joy and made life a dream of pleasure. 

Columbus was himself so impressed by the beauty and advantage of these surroundings 
that he decided to effect at once a i-olonization of the i.sland, and to this end he called for 
volunteers to remain as a nucleus until he could return to .Spain and bring additional force. 
Much to his gratification, a con.siderable number indicated their willingne.ss to accept the 
, conditions offered. They were the more ready to embrace this opportunity to spend their 
lives in elegant ease, becau.se of peculiar circumstances : the perils of a return voyage were 
not without bffect, especially since only one Vfesel, the Nifia^ remained, and she the smallest 
and frailest of the three ; but there was the more influential condition of intimacy which 
had been established between many of the sailors and the maidens of the islands. We 
may hope that a few at least of the connections thus formed were of the heart, and that 
a consecration of these informal marriages was. found in the ennobling emotions and senti- 
ments that inspired them, without which the most .sacred of human bonds is profaned. 

A FORT AND COLONY ESTABLISHED IN HAYTI. 

Forty-two men having signified their consent to remain on the island as colonists, 
Columbus .set about the immediate coustniction of a fort, in the building of which the 
timbers of the stranded Santa Maria were used for a block-hou.se and tower and her guns 
were recovered and mounted to complete the equipment. The fort thus established, as well 
as the harbor which it defended, was named in honor of The Nativity, La Natividad, the 
command of which was given to Diego de Arana, who was also appointed governor. Among 
the colonists were several artisans, including a carpenter, cooper, tailor, gunsmith, and also 
a physician, and the comfort and necessities of the whole were carefully provided for by 
leaving a quantity of wine, provisions, clothing and merchandise for barter, all of which were 
stored in a natural cave of considerable dimensions over which the fort was built. Besides 
these there was a liberal supply of small arm.s, which the colonists were cautioned to wear 
against surprise from invaders, and there was also a quantity of seed to sow in the land. 

Having thus seaired the .safety of the colonists, Columbus delivered a touching addw»se^ 
in which he sought to impress them with the responsibilities which they were about to 
assume as the first white settlers in the new world, and the deep sense of thankfulness 
which they should feel towards God for the watchful care and tender mercies He had 
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shown them. He exhorted them to be diligent in the propagation of the Christian reli- 
gion among the poor natives who had so hospitably received them, and to yield loyal obedi- 
ence to tlie officers appointed over them. He ccnnselled them particularly, in their inter- 
course with the natives, to observe the rights of all, to practice a pious continence in 
regard to women, to keep inviolate the bond of brotherhood in which their safety lay, and 
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to remain within the jurisdiction of the cacique, to whose favors they owed so much and 
who would extend to them his protection. 

On the 2d of January, 1493, Columbus gave a banquet to Guacanagari and tobk 
this last occasion of manifesting to him his appreciation of the many kindnesses which ^ 
been conferred upon him and his men since landing on the island. He accordingly 
the cacique a scarlet mantle, a pair of buskins, a silver ring and a necklace of hi^yda. ^ 
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After bestowing; these ffifts he embraced the chief with such tenderness that tears came 
to the eyes of both, and amid such emotions the two parted. 

A .strong shore wind detained the Nina until the morning of January 4, when 
the final partings occurred, and the brave little .ship lifted her sails and started to traverse 
the wide sea that separated her pa.s.sengers from the shores of Spain. Many of these were 
gladdened with thovights of home and waiting friends, and there were others — ^natives o^ 
Hispaniola — who had consented to brave the dangers of the ocean world for a sight or 
that countr).' whence the Spaniards came, and which they believed must be some celestial 
clime bordering the region of the sun. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A MEETING WITH THE DESERTER. 



RAND even to the fulfilment of his first ambition was 
the discovery that would set his name on the very spire 
of Fame’s temple, yet this supreme accomplishment 
could not totally repress the senije of present danger. 
How, then, can we estimate the misgivings, the hopes, 
the passions which must have agitated Columbus when 
the emerald banks of Hayti faded from his view, 
and a vast expanse of water spread away, sug- 
gestive of storm and peril that lay between him 
and the shores of Spain? ‘There was elation for 
him, however, in the flattering belief that the colony 
planted in the New World would prove a nucleus 
around which would gather not only a glorious pres- 
tige, but from wdiich would spread a great wave 
of Christianity and commerce to perpetuate his fame ; 
and there was jov in the anticipation of vast accumui 
latiou of gold, which he believed the colonists would 
surel)' find on the island in quantities to load many ships. 


In this enrichment of his sovereigns he was to receive an cig^jth, which would enable 
him to accomplish his primal ambition. lifted into ecstasy by his ever active imagina- 
tion, while contemplating the golden sands and mopntains of Cabique, a glorious vision 
filled his soul. The coffers of Spain were bursting with stores of gold, which inspired 
Christendom with new resolution to attempt a recovery of the Holy Land. What the 
Crusaders through two centuries had been unable to accomplish, .should now be done under 
the gilded banners of Castile and Aragon. See the marshalling of a numberless host, 
whose armors dazzle from afar like dew drops in the grass ; whose flaming falchions cleave 
the sun and flash its lustre back in gleams scintillant. In God’s name, under the legend 
-of the cross, he sees the inarching anny, hears the in.spiring blare of tnimpet, and sights 
the standards of Spain, .beside which waves in glory his own banner, emblazoned with 
devices that proclaim the splendor of his achievements : five anchors on a field of azure, 
map of the sea, thrice turreted, crenelated tower, and rampant lion. Oh, what a brilliant 
dream ! Alas, there is no beaut>- like that of dying day, when the palaces of cloud-land are. 
set aflame with rays of a blood-red sun. There is no pall so great as when the fires die, out 
and leave banks of blackened clouds rolling on the bosoin of threatening night. So, from 
his dream of chivalrj' — of glory full attained — ^lie awoke at last to find the 'vision faded, 
and that all his hopes were dead. 

If ha was transported by the anticipation of gains which he believed must come from his 
discoveries, he was dejected by harassments that sprang from fear, doubts and dapgers. TJie 
one thorn of his misgivings was the contemplation of the results of Alonzo Pinzon’s desmv 
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tion. Twice had reports been brought to him while on Hispaniola that the IHnta had been 
sighted hovering near that land. As often did he .send a boat in anxious search of the 
missing vessel, btit all efforts to find her had been vain. Two months had now elapsed since 
the separation, and there was justification for the alarm that Columbus felt. The Pinta 
may have been lost on some dangerous reef; the crew may have perished or been cast 
upon some desolate shore. But there was yet a graver fear. Pinzon had furnished a vessel 
from his own means; he was a skilful navigator, and withal an ambitioits man. Chafing 
under subordination to a foreigner, he may have had a enuuing purpose in abandoning the 
expedition. His ship was the fastest sailer and the most seaworthy; might he not have 
designed a scheme to rob Columbus of the honors of discoverj"^ and appropriate theip to 

the first news of a world beyond 
the sea, and conceived some specious 


him.self; may he not have sailed away for Spain beariin 


sea, 

story to magnify his deeds and disparage 
the Admiral, whose reputation a thou- 
sand enejnies had been vainly trying to 
destroy ? * 

But in the mid.st of these gloomy 
reflections Columbus was suddenly 
aroused by a glad cry .set up at once 
by many sailors : “A ship ! A ship ! ” 
Looking towards the north, there, sure 
^ enough, he saw the white sails of a 
vessel heading towards the shore of 
Hayti, and a few moments later dis- 
covered to him that the ship was none 
other than the so long missing. 

Turning about, Columbus pointed the 
Nifta towards a small bay, in which 
both vessels soon cast their anchors, and 
an eager scramble quickly followed, to 
exchange welcomes and congratulatioiis. 
Pinzou paid his respects to Columbus 
as soon as he could reach the Niha and 
excused his desertion by a story such as 
might have been anticipated, though^ 
manifestly lacking the prime element 
of veracity, tie claimed that vio- 
lent weather on November 20th had driven him far out of his course, despite all 
his efforts, and Ipsing sight of the other ships he had spent the time, up to this meeting, 
in a vain attempt to join them. For prudential rea.sons Columbus suppressed his feelings 
and appeared to hear with satisfaction the explanations and apologies of his subordinate, 
whose desertion he knew was inspired by selfishness and avarice, as already explained. 
Besides this, it was presently learned that Pinzou had put in at one of the bays of San 
Domingo, where he had opened d traffic with the natives, from whom he had obtained a con- 
siderable quantity of gold, the half of which he gave his crew as a bribe for their silence. 

But even with this evidence of his perfidy, Columbus wisely chose to receive Pinzon 
with appearances of gratification and jjardon, since he was a man of wealth and influence 
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in Palos, to whom a majority of the sailors, being his conntrj^men, were devotedly attached 
and would not have brooked a deprivation of his command or his treatment as a mutineer. 

During a stay of three days in the bay where the ships met, preparations were 
completed for a return trip to Spain, but just before departure, many glittering particles 
of mica were discovered in the mouth of the river Ya^ui, near by, which were believed 
to be gold, and a considerable collection of the worthless metal was made and carried 

B on board the vessels for transportation to Spain. 

In honor of the supposed fabulous find, Columbus 

from tlie anchorage where" the vessels had met, 
but owing* to contrary winds on the following day 
the ships put into a harbor >\diere Martin Alonzo 


SPANIARDS REPULSING THE NATIVES. clotllS. 

Proceeding again from the place of this last detention, the ships rounded a promon- 
tory and on the second day came to land where a new and more warlike tribe of aborigines 
'was discovered, which Las Casas describes as wearing long hair and decorating tlieir 
bodies with paint and feathers. They were well armed with war clubs, swords of hardened 
palm-wood, and bows and arrows of formidable size, so that in many respects they resem- 
bled the North American Indians. 

Efforts to establish intercourse with these fierce islanders were not at first successful, 
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.and some curious beliefs directly obtained among the Spaniards respecting their cannibal 
propensities. At length, however, a party of sailors succeeded in bartering several trinkets 
for a few specimens of the iiativ^e weapons, but when they attempted to return with their 
prizes the sailors were fiercely attacked in an effort made by the islanders to recover the 
articles which they had exchanged. In defending themselves the Spaniards wounded two 
of the natives, who retired sullenly, but with an exhibition of surprise rather than of fear. 
This rupture in what, for a while," bid fair for the establishment of amicable relations, was 
repaired on the following day by peaceful overtures made by Columbus, who, distributing 
a quantity of presents among the islanders, at length induced the cacique of these, people 
to visit him on board the Nina, where he was most generously entertained, and requited 
this kind treatment by sending to the ships a large supply of fruits and vegetables. 

Spreading his sails again, Columbus went in quest of the country of the Caribs and 
Amazons, and being variously directed by all the natives with whom he came in contact, 
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his course was in as many directions, until the sailors became bitter in their objections 
to further explorations which prolonged their absence from home without briuging any 
substantial benefits. In deference to their wishes, therefore, Columbus turned the prow 
of his vessel eastward for the shores of Spain. 

Up to this time, for a period of six months, the weather had been propitious, nor 
did it yet become heavy, but the vessels now encountered trade winds blowing from the 
cast, which compelled them to tack and beat about until the sailors became confused 
as to the point of their course. It was also directly discovered that the Pinta was falling 
behind by reason of the neglect of her commander to repair her foremast, which had 
been broken during his independent cruise about Hayti. This caused Columbus great 
delay, as he had to proceed under half sail in order to keep company with the laboring 
consort. At the .slow pace the vessels were now making the sailors were able to amuse 
themselves by leaping overboard, swimming around the ships, and in taking great num- 
bers of fish, which constantly played about the caravels in immense shoals. A large 
shark was also captured, which lent excitement to the other pleasures of the sailors, who 
fared sumptuously on fresh fish, and the flesh of the shark, which they declared was most 


palatable. 


A TERRIBLE STORM. 




The last days of January slipped by with no more important incidents, and in the 
doubtfulness of their course and position, Columbus and his ofiicers began to debate as 

to what part of the coast 
of Europe they were 
likely to strike, a sub- 
ject rendered particu- 
larly confusing to the 
sailing officers by reason 
of the false reckonings 
made by him on his out- 
ward voyage. But every 
prospect continued aus- 
picious, with no dissati.s- 
faction save in the slow- 



ness at which the vessels were moving, until the afternoon of Febmarj 12th, when a 
howling wind, swelling sea, and lowering clouds became nature’s prophecy of an ap- 
proaching storm. 

Before night .set in a roaring tempest came swooping out of the northeast and struck 
the little vessels with a fury that threatened their destniction ; but Columbus had prepared 
them for the battle by taking in all sail, thus leaving them to run before the blast with 
bare poles. 

The first dnslauglit of the wind was followed by a lull, in which the storm gathered 
up all its reserved forces and then repeated the charge with greatly increased rage, heeling 
the ships and hurling mad billows in tumultuous impetuosity agaimst their frail sides. As 
darkness curtained the lashing waves the roar of the bounding sea was drowned by a ter- 
rific bombardment from heaven’s artillery, and continuous flashes of lightning sent ter- 
ror to thd" souls of the poor encompassed ones. The auger of nature seemed turned 
against the ships that were bearing home with them report of a new world beyond 
the evening gates of the sun, as if jealous of a discovery destineif to turn the chivalry of 
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Burope from contemplating a rescue of the Holy I^and, to the reclamation of another con- 
tinent, where, though over bloody highways, commerce and Christianity would march 
together to higher attainments than they had ever before reached. Down in the cavernous 
depths, or on the spray-capped crests of the billows, the cry of despair was mingled with the 
voice of prayer, but there came no other answer than wild dash of surge, deafetjing peal of 
thunder, or blinding flashes riving the cinimerian vault of rolling clouds where all the fiends 
of fury appeared to be holding caniival. 

And thus the dreadful night wore away in tumultuary distress, and morning broke 
with no pity for the horrified sailors. In the riot of wind and wave 
the two vessels were separated, and the crews of each now con- 
templated the destruction of the other. When light of day came 
stealing down the east it was only to expose a sea lashing in 
impetuous anger, and a sky black and ominous of death, with never 
a rift anywhere in the dreadfulness of an awful surrounding. 

The little ship, poorly equipped and .sorely out of repair, had not 
borne these buffetings without serious impairment, and before she 
had jireathered this first night of storm her seams began to open, , 
thus multiplying the chances of her foundering and carrying all 
on board into graves where winding sheets arc not necessary to 
corses nor the service of sexton essential in the obsequies. 

DESPAIR SUGGESTS VOWS OF PENANCE. 

All prayer being unavailing, Columbus, still strong in his re- 
ligious faith, had recourse to penance, feeling that his own and the 
sins of those who conipo.sed his crew, niu.st have brought upon 
them God’.s wrath in the form of storm visitation. First repeating 
his vows before the image of the Holy Virgin, he prepared lots bj^ 
selecting dried beaus equal to the number of tho.se on board, upon 
one of which a cross was made ; then exacting an agreement that 
he who should draw the marked bean would, if his life were spared, 
make a pilgrimage* to the shrine of the Virgin of Guadaloupe 
and bear thither a wax taper of five pounds ■ weight, placed the 
beans in a cap and the lottery began. Each one was to draw in 
the order of his rank, and it hai)pened that Columbus, being first, 
drew the marked bean. A second vow was then taken, that he 
upon whom the lot should next fall would make a holy pilgrimage 
to the Chapel of Our Lady of lyoretto. At this second drawing 
the obligation fell on Pedro de Villa, who, being too poor to bear 
the expenses of such a jouniey, Columbus generously offered to discharge them himself. 
A third time lots were drawn, he upon whom the sign should fall vowing to repair to 
the Church of Santa Clara, at Moguer, where he was to participate in High Mass, and 
spend the entire night in prayer before the altar. This lot also devolved upon Columbus 
by his drawing the marked bean. But the obligations thus self-imposed -were not yet 
completed, for the storm continuing, without any signs of abatement, the entire crew 
registered a vow that if all were spared, they would, at the first place of landing, proceed 
in procession, with no other garment upon their bodies than a shirt, to the nearest shrine, 
and there offer up thanksgivings for their deliverance. We cannot frame a reasonable 
excuse for such a vow, beyond the supposition that it involved mortification, and was 
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imposed as a sign of extreme humility ; but whatever the reason, certainly the feelings of 
those whom the half-naked sailors might meet at the shrine were not considered, and with- 
out irreverence we may pause to wonder if such a display would have been pleaising to 
the sight of the Blessed Virgin. 

But all this manifestation of deep piety failed to lull' the storm beatings, or bring 
peace to the angry waters, which continued to surge with a fury appalling in its intensity. 
The fears that had beset the sailors now thoroughly possessed their Admiral, who, consider- 
ing his destruction as inevitable, began, as best he could, to concert means for preserving 
the results of his discoveries. It is pathetic to follow the workings of his sublime intelli- 
gence in the hour of his supreme peril and resignation to fate. The concerns of his own 
life were of less moment to him now than were those of his children and patrons. The 
somewhat consoling reflection came to him that if by any means a knowledge of his deeds 
could be communicated to their majesties of Spain, then his two sons, Diego and Fernando, 
would receive from these sovereigns all the emoluments and honors stipulated in the con- 
tracts under which he had .sailed. To conceive the idea was to exeeute a plan, in pursu- 
ance of which he hurriedly composed a sketch of his voyage and the great discoveries which 
he had made, and wrapping the precious parchment in a waxed cloth, which in turn was 
incased in wax, committed it to a water-tight cask, and cast it into the sea, hoping that 
favoring currents might carry it to some friendly shore. To insure the delivery of the 
packet, in case of its recovery from the waves, he directed it to the Queen of Castile, and 
appended a promissory obligation of a thotisand ducats (equal to as many dollars of Ameri- 
can money) to any one who should restore it unopened to her Majesty. 

But not yet content with the chance which he thus provided, Columbus made a copy 
of the sketch, which he likewise enclo.sed in a barrel, but instead of entrusting it directly 
to the sea fSstened it securely to the poop of his ship, so that in case of wreck it might be 
home upon the bosom of the sea until found by some passing vessel in the future, 

A PACKAGE WHICH THE OCEAN REFUSES TO GIVE UP. 

What a secret for the ocean to so long possess; what a precious thing for historians to 
acquire. To this day has hope continued in its ultimate recovery, and since its precious- 
ness cannot be computed, enthusiasts still picture the results of its restoration from the sea. 
To find this parchment now, would be like the recovery of a letter written by Richard the 
Lion Heart in the (lerman prison, or the restoration of the original manuscripts of the Pan- 
dects of Justinian; or the notes of Demosthenes for his great oration on the crown; or the 
Hebrew Ark of the Covenant. 

So valuable would be such a possession that reports of the finding of the cask have 
been published more than once to excite the credulous, or amu.se the wise. As late as 1852, 
directly after that unveracious but universal historian — the newspaper correspondent — ^had 
been bom into the world, one of that inventive craft, whose business it is to create what 
may not be discovered, contributed to an English paper an elaborate story describing the 
details of the recover}' of the barrel by the captain of a Boston ship named the Chiefiain^ 
who, It was declared, found it embedded deeply in the sand on the coast of Africa. For a 
while the fiction was accepted as true, and even Lamartine adopted it as a verity, only 
to repudiate it later, however, when the hoax was exploded, ‘ 

The prayers, vows and precautions which sp long seemed unavailing, were followed 
by relief towards evening of the third day, when, with the declining sun there appeared 
promising streaks of light cleaving retiring clouds, and when night came on the merry stars 
-were revealed as if laughing with joy for the danger passed. But though the sky was now 
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serene, deep heaviiigs of the sea continued, rendering progress slow and painful, while 
aoKiety for tlie safety of the Pinta still deeply concerned Columbus, whose dreadful antici* 
pations were reflected by all of his crew. 

On' the morning following the subsidence of the storm, February 15th, Rui Garcia per- 
ceived by the faint light of breaking day the dark outline of an island towards the north- 
east, and all on board the NiRa were quickly apprised of the discovery. Many diflerent 
opinions were hazarded as to the land thus seen, but the claim of Columbus, that it was 
one of the Azores, was presently confirmed by a close api>roach to shore, when the charac- 
teristic peaks of Santa Maria became unmistakable. But the .sea was still so turbulent that 
anchorage could not be attempted, and for two days the vessel beat about, but stood off the 
shore, and when the anchor was at last cast on the evening of the 17th, the cable parted, 
compelling the Nina to lie to until morning. * 

SAVED AT LAST! 

It was a singular fact that lauding was at length accomplished at the same islands from 
which departure was made in the preceding autumn, and that it was the frailest of the three 
vessels which succeeded in refurning to these Portugue.se ])osses.sions, out of the very throat 
of tl\p most violent stonn that had been known in the memory of nian. 

No sooner had the Nifta effected an anchorage in the mouth of an inviting bay, than 
many of the inhabitants came ont to welcome the voyagers, bringing such provisions as 
the island produced, and were regaled in turn wdth astounding stories of discovery and 
adventure in the New World. • 

In fulfilment of the vow which the crew had solemnly recorded in an hour of immi- 
nent peril, Columbus, who was suffering severely from an attack of gout, besides exhairs- 
tion from exposure of a three days’ unbroken watch, sent half of all his sailors to a hermi- 
tage not far from the anchorage to perform i)enance, while he sought a needed rest until 
their return. True to their hol^' obligation, the Spaniards went ashore, barefoot and with 
no more clothing than a short shirt, insufficient to hide their nakddness. Then, forming in 
procession, they marched towards the chapel, where a priest was engaged to perform mass. 
On the way, however, they were intercepted by a squad of soldiers, sent by Juan de Casta- 
neda, governor of the island, to apprehend them for outraging the proprieties of all civili- 
zation by thus exposing their nakedness to tlie rabble of villagers who followed close at 
their heels with hootings and objurgations. The arrest, as some authorities jiiaintain, was 
not made until the Spaniards gained the chapel, and were in the act of perfonning their 
vows before the altar, when the governor himself apjjeared and urged the soldiers to obey 
his orders, who then conducted the sailors to the garrison pri.son/ 

TROUBLE WITH THE PORTUGUESE. 

The long absence of those of his crew who had gone on shore gave Columbus such 
uneasinei^ that he moved his ship to a position commanding a view of the hennitage, 
hoping thereby to ascertain the cause, aud to be in a position to afford his^men protection 
in case it was necessary. Scarcely had he dropped anchor again when the governor was 
seen riding down the hill at the head of a troop of horsemen, who were able to approach 
sufficiently near the Nina to give a hail, and directly a boat was pushed out which con- 
veyed the governor on board the vessel. An interview -then followed in which Castaneda 
informed Columbus of the arrest of his sailors, and that he had acted under commands of 
the King of Portugal. This developed , a serious condition of affairs, which Columbus 
could not help regarding as a hostile act, and he accordingly adopted vigorous measure to 
lesik arrest, believing either that Spain and Portugal were at war, or that jealousy liad 
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prompted King John to concert means for his destruction. The defiant air of Castaneda 
gave color of reason to either assumption, and prevented an understanding of the real 
situation. The wind now incteasing strongly off shore, Columbus was compelled to hoist 
his anchor and move out to sea again, where for two days he was buffeted about in great 
danger and with only half a crew to manage the ship. On the 22d the weather moderated 
sufficiently to permit a return to his first anchorage, where he was visited by a Portuguese 
notary and ten priests. The interview which followed was of a more conciliatory char- 
acter, the officer explaining that the governor had taken the Spaniards for pirates, which at , 
that time infested every sea, but told Columbus if his commission and ship’s papers were 
regular, the sailors would be promptly liberated and proper apologies made. The misap- 
prehensions and suspicions of both parties were thus relieved by an exhibition of the letters 
patent ; those under 'hrrest were set at liberty, and upon their return to the Nifia Columbus 
and the others of his crew proceeded ta fulfil their vows, according to the conditions of 
their self-imposed obligation. * 

ANOTHER TERRIBLE STORM ASSAILS THE SHIP. 

On the 24th of February’, the Admiral, having replenished his stores, and made some 
necessary repairs to the ship, started again on his homeward v'oyage. For three days, after 
leaving Santa Maria the weather was fair, and such speed was made that he reckoned the 
distance to Cape St. Vincent was not more than a thousand miles. Whoever studies care- 
fully the movements of great enterprises, and discovering often at the very crisis of the 
thing about to be accomplished the opposition of adverse forces, marshalled as if in a bat- 
talion, and bearing down vehemently to prevent by sheer hostility and elemental war the 
completion of. the work in hand, may almost become superstitious lest nature herself have 
‘confederated with diabolical agencies to thwart and min the hopes of men. It seemed in 
the present case that .sky and .sea and tempest, over and above the enmity of the human 
race, had coippired in the last hour to prevent the success of the great enterprise, to hurl 
back and send to the oblivion of ocean caverns the glorious discoveries which Columbus had 
made in the Occident. On the night of February 27th, the storm god swooped out of the 
west again with fell fury in his breath, and struck the little vessel with such terrific force 
that every timber in her groaned with the impact. Yet she rode before the blast without 
material injury until the night of March 2d, when the gale increased to such violence 
that in a trice the little sails still spread were burst and blown into tatters, while the vessel 
was plunged so deeply into the sea that it appeared she could never ri.se. Great guns from 
the heavenly ramparts boomed their responses to the hissing of fiery dragons vaulting 
across the skies. Clouds boiled like thick vapors from witches’ cauldrons until they seemed 
to take on shapes of demons, wraiths, monsters of hellish mien ,and Satanic hate, while 
. dashing billows leaped up and shook their white locks defiant of the powers of air. So 
intense were the paroxysms of infuriate nature that all the world appeared to be torn 
asunder and chaos had grasped the sea in its withering hand. In the darkness that ratn<» 
as a mantle *to liide the destmetion of the elements, hope nearly perished, and but for the 
■ sustaining strength of pious faith Columbus would have abandoned himself to the fate 
which appeared inevitable. In this hour of dreadful peril he had recourse to the means 
which seemed to avail him in an extremity scarcely more hopeless. Yielding to his soul’s 
impulses, he mentally resolved to perform new ^nances, and assembling the crew, as best 
Be could despite the plunging of the sRIp, he produced the cap of beans and bade each to 
draw one therefrom. Most strange coincidence, when the drawing was completed he found 
the marked bean in his own hand again : whereupon he took a vow that if spared to gain 
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the shore he would make a pilgrimage in bare feet to the shrine of Santa M^ria de la 
Cupva (or Cinta), in Huelva. 

SAFE IN THE PROVIDENCE OF GOO. 

Whatever the cause, though devout persons will always consider it as a mark of pro- 
pitiated deity, when the morning of March 3d broke, there was visible along the horizon of 
a leaden sky the shore of Portugal, against which breakers were dashing mountain high. A 
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cheer went up at this sight of land, but it was quickly hushed by a sudden realization of 
danger that broke in frantic dashing of huge billows along. the rocky shore. So all day the 
NUla held to sea, bounding up and down on the great waves, until the following morn* 
ing the promontory of Cintra, near Lisbon, was recognized, when an effort was ntade to 
^nter the estuary of the Tagus, which was accomplished some time in the afternoon. 

The inhabitants of the town of Cascaes, and along the shore, had watched with pEdaful 
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\ suspense the dangerous buffeting of the strange vessel, every moment, for many hours, ex* 
pecting'its engulfmeiit, and when at last a safe anchorage'was reached thousands of persons 
came dovvn to the bay and put oflF in boats to offer welcomes and congratulations, which 
cliangedsto praise and thanksgiving when they learned that the stranger was the Nina, with 
Columbus- and his followers, bearing tidings from a new world. Directly the anchor was 
let go,. Columbus despatched a letter to King John, who was then with his court at Valparaiso, 
thirty ihiles from Lisbon, requesting permission to enter and refit at the port of Lisbon, and 
asking protection during liLs stay in Portuguese wJiters, at the same time describing, in the 
briefest way, the discoveries which he had made. Before a reply could be received, how- . 
evqr, Columbus becliine involved in trouble with Alonzo de Acuna, commander of a man- 
of-War which lay in the road-stead, who peremptorily sunnnoned the Admiral to report in 
person the object of*liis entering Portuguese waters. To this commandAhe Admiral returned 
a defiant answer, but sent his commission bearing the autographs of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
which had the most pronounced effect. Thus learning his name, rank and mission, Acuna 
immediately returned his profound acknowledgments and proceeded to pay a homage to the 
returned explorer as flattering as one brave man may pay anbthcr. Launching his largest 
boat, Acuna decorated it with bunting, in which Portugtiese and Spani.sh banfterg were 
blended, and taking on board his military band, paid a visit of impasiug displa.;^’ to Columbus, 
to whom he offered his services in the most generous spirit. 

ARRIVAL AT THE ESTUARY OF THE TAGUS. ^ 

* The excflement which followed first upon the report of Columbus’ return and discoveries 
was indescribably intense, largely increased by the belief that his escape from the storms 
that had prevailed with unexampled fury must be due to a .special manifestation of provi- 
dence in his behalf. The people made liaste to inform him that no other such tempest had 
occurred whhin the memory of man. Scarcely any .shipping along the coast of Europe had 
escaped destruction, iu proof of which the shores were strewn with wrecks of vessels ; and 
. yet the A'/na, small aud ‘frail as she was, had survived all the wrathful violence of wind and 
waves, to bring back results of the grandest effort ever ;undcrtakcn by an anibitious mind. 

The friendline.ss and enthusiasm of those that had gathered about the estuary of the 
Tagus was presently re-enforced by receipt of a message frpm King John, in which the 
requests made by Columbus were not only granted, but he was complimented in the most 
flattering words of praise, and urgently invited to visit the court at itsAhtiiig in Valparaiso. 
The same messenger that handed this cordial commniiication to Columbus, also bore a 
patronizing letter from the King, directed to his officers, ordering that the Admiral and his 
crew be furnished without cost everj-lhing which they might require. 

, Recognizing the graciousness and apparent sincerity of the King, Columbus.was re- 
solved to accept the invitation, and accordingly set out, accompanied by one of his pilots, 
acting as aid-dc-camp, for Valparai.so. But .scarcely had he started when he was met by 
several officerg of tlie King’s hou.sehold, who had been sent to serve as his retinue and escort 
•him on the journey. Having started at a late hour, it was necessary for Columbus to paes 
ther night ^t Sacamben, where,' to his surprise, a princely entertainment was provided for 
’ hiiU) At which the entire town nnited in demonstrations in his honor. 

.The reception which King John accorded CoTlimbixs on his arrival at Valparaiso was 
' as magnificent as would have cliaracterized the welcome of the most powerful prince 
in, all* Europe. The most distinguislj,ed ambaS.sador may not sit, or stand with covered 
he^d ..in the_ presence of royalty, but so great was his courtesy towards, and favor for 
Columbus,' that the King treated him with the most cordial consideration regardless 
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tank, and conducting him to a seat directly before the throne requested the great navigator 
to recite the story of his wonderful discoveries. ' 

■ _ COLUMBUS HAS AN AUDIENCE WITH THE KING. , * 

The interest of King John was as intense as his regret was poignant, and'* he fol- 
lowed the narrative of Columbus as one might do who realized that lie had. lost a world 
through his own folly ; when he made his first comment on the results of the discoveries, 
it was to betray the jealousy and chagrin which disturbed his mind. Said he, “.Yqur 
enterprise well deserves the praise of all mankind, but I feel the greater joy because, 
according to the treaty which we concluded with Castile, 1479, and die Papal Bull of 
partition, the discovery of these new countries, and their conquest, pertain to the crpij^n 
of Portugal of right.’* To this unwarranted inference, which clearly eteposed the King’s 
feelings, Columbus deferentially replied that he had not read the treaty and was not 
informed as to its nature •; but that acting under instructions from the Spanish sovereigns, 
which had taken the form of an order published in all the seaports of Andalusia, he had 
carefully avoided trenching uixm Portugue.se possessions. At this, the King cut him short 
by reminding him that the question would be settled without the intervention of his services 
as umpire. • 

The interview thus terminated for that day, and Colufnbus was given over to the 
attention and care of the highest officers of the court, but on the following day, which 
was Sunday, King John invited Columbus to another conversation, during, which the 
monarch a.sked many questions, manifestly with the view of informing himself as fully as 
possible concerning the in’.al:itants, soil, climate, products, landscape, and, above all, the 
route to the new world, and the distance at which it lay ; to all of which questions a frank reply 
was returned, and at the conclu.sion of this airdience Columbus was dismis.sed aujJ the King 
summoned his Council foi a conference. What transpired at this deliberation can only be 
conjectixred, but nearly all authorities agree that a project for robbing Columbits of his 
discoveries was discus.sed, and that some of the more perfidious counsellor's even recom- 
mended his assassination. But .such a proposal is so monstrous that, in view of the 
gracious attitud.e which the King publicly assumed to manifest his appreciation of Colum- 
bus, as well as his subsequent generous conduct, the assertion appears preposterous.' 
Sinkter designs may have been, and no doubt were, harbored against the Admiral by his 
many enemies, some of whom were very near the Portuguese Court, but the King was too 
chivalrous to entertain such iniquitous desire. He no doubt sincerely believed, in the 
imperfect knowledge of geography at the time, that .some of the rights of Portugal, ryhich 
had been guaranteed to her by the Papal Bull, and accorded to the infant Don Henry, had 
been infringed by the explorations of Columbus, but he was too shrewd a monarch to 
believe that such right, if violated, could be preserved through the assassination of one, 
who was but an instrument or agent of the Spanish sovereigns. 

But while oppo.sed to personal outrage, King John was open to other proposals, one of 
which flattered his expectations as appearing to provide a means for acquiring peaceable 
possession of the new lands beyond the sea. The suggestion which found favor w’Ss tliat the 
King should at once equip a powerful squadron, able to maintain itself against "Spain, seize 
the Portuguese sailore who had returned with Columbus, who would serve as ^ides»'and 
thus equipped, send the fleet to the new lands to hold them against all claims of previoUB 
iiscovery. In the event of rupture between Portugal and Spain, King John could justify 
|li$ act by the treaty of 1479, and call upon the Pope to defend the Bull gukant£ei^* 
tiiu rights to Don Henry. , • . 

10 
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KING JOHN CONCEIVES A PUN TO ROB COLUMBUS OF HIS DISCOVERIES. 

This crafty advice so pleased the King that he immediately resolved to adopt it as the 
basis pf his policy. To enable him the better to carry it into effect, without at once 
arousing the hostility of Spain, he abated none of his courtesies to Columbus, but 
rather increased them. When the Admiral, therefore, expressed a desire to proceed to 
Spain, King John offered him a large escort to conduct him thither by land ; but Columbus 
desired to return to Palos first by water, so as to discharge his crew at that port, where 
many of them lived, and accordingly declined the monarch’s proposal. But that he might 
not part from Columbus without fiirther marks of his favor, the King presented him with 
several valuable gifts and sent Don Martin de Moroha and several lords of the court to con- 
duct him safely to l^is vessel. 

The Queen, who was meSanwhile sojourning at the monastery of Villa Franca, sent 
word to Columbus to call upon her while on his way back to the coast, which he did, and 
entertained her with recital of his discoveries and adventures in the new world. After the 
interview with her Majesty he continued on to the Tagus, and on the following day set 
sail for Palos, where he amved in safety about noon, Mardh 15th, after an absence from 
that port of two hundred and twenty-five days. Thus was accomplished in the brief space 
of seven and one-half months, the most important voyage, because most resiiltful, in all the 
annals of mankind ; one which crowns the brow of civilization with the most imperishable 
chaplet that fame has ever bestowed ; which, next to the salvation of the world, was the gift 
of a new one, and thus next to the prophet stands the discox erer. 
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RECEIVING THE PLAUDITS OF A GRATEFUL NATION. 
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HE city of Palos, from whose quays the Colutn* 
^ IMjjjl^ biau argonauts had set out on their great mission, 

‘ ® stood smiling at a sea Mihich, now tamed by 

late joy that & hunter’s hound caresses the hand of its 
master. Across the wide expanse of fathomless waters 
the declining sun stretched his fingers of warmth as 
if to greet with congratulation and welcome the 
mariner who had explored *1116 lands kissed by his 
fading beams. To howling stonn ha.d succeeded 
the laughter of zephyrs, and dashing tvave-beats that 
heaved with fury against her rock-bouiyJ coast now fell 
away like' one ashamed of anger, and came stealing up 
the beach leaving a lace-like tracery of foam upon the 
shore. This peaceful scene of nature, where sea, and 
sky, and landscape had blended in a hannony that 
charmed the sensuous appetites of man in the soft and sun-lighted climes of Southern Spain, 
appeared like nature’s preparation to receive with triumphal rqoiciug the return of that 
great Admiral, who, like Ulys.ses, had survived a thousand ocean perils, but who, unlike 
that heroic Ithacan, had brought back his followers, and the story of a new world found 
where the sun falls into the sea. 

When the white but tattered sails of the Nina appeared in the offing, bearing towards 
the gates of Palos, excitement in the city — whither the news of Columbus’ return had pre- 
ceded him — ^became unbounded. Many wondered what fate had befallen the Pinfa, but 
in the general belief long entertained that all had perished, there was unspeakable joy at 
the survival of even one vessel of the exploring squadron. So when the Nina dropped 
anchor before Palos, thousands flocked to the docks in their eagerness to meet friends or 
relatives who had sailed with Columbus, or to hear the dread story of how they had perished. 
One of the first to descry the incoming vessel was the faithful Juan Perez, the Father 
Guardian of La Rabida, who had watched with true paternal concern for many days from 
the upper window of the convent for the return of his friend. The Father*s long deferred 
hopes being at last realized, he nished with inexpressible delight towards the landing place, 
where he received Columbus as he came on shore with wide open arms, and raised his eyes in 
thankfulness to heaven Ifor the blessings of that hour, and for the gift from God, through his 
instrument, of a new world. But faithful to the vo'ws he had taken when peril was 
greatest, Columbus hastened to the chapel of Palos, there to return thanks and give praise 
to heaven for the success which had attended his expedition, and for the Providence tfeit 

had permitted his safe return. . . 
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De Lorgues says that Columbus was not alone in his devotions before the shrine of the 
Virgin, but that the sacrilegious interruption of their vows by the Portuguese Governor on 
Santa Maria required its full accomplishment now, and that accordingly all the seamen, 
bare-footed and in their shirts, from the cabin boy even to the Admiral, in the piteous garb 
of shipwrecked mariners, went in procession through the streets of Palos, to the chapel of 

Rabida, and there offered their supplications in unison. 

RETURN OF THE PINTA, AND DISGRACE OF PINZON. 

While at his devotions Columbus heard a cry of joy raised outside of the chapel, and 
rising from his kuees, learned with rapturous delight that the Pinta had been descried, and 
was now making her way across the bay towards the mouth of the Odiel. The pilot of 
the Pinta was the firsi to reach the shore, who in response to the urgings of Columbus gave 
report of the circumstances that had attended his ship after her separation from the Nifia. 
The sails of the Pinta had been rent in fetters by the irresistible blasts of the storm, while 
her nidder was crippled by the powerful impact of heavy seas. Thus, practically help- 
less, she was driven into the Bay of Biscay. For a while she appeared to be doomed to 
certain destruction upon the breakers, but Pinzon, with his usual skill and apparently 
providential help, succeeded in casting an anchor which happily held her off the shore, where 
the vessel rode for more than a day before he considered it safe to make an effort to put into 
the harbor of Bayonne. On the 8th of March the storm had sufficiently subsided to permit 
of Pinzon bringing his shattered bark into the harbor, where, coiusidering his situation, and 
believing that the Nifia and her crew had undoubtedly perished, he proceeded to assert his 
claim to the honors and fame of the expedition. Accordingly, he ventured to compose a 
letter to Ferdinand and Isabella, setting forth the principal incidents of the voyage, as he 
those to relate them, and of the finding of the Indies, in which he claimed to have been 
the principal discoverer. This communication he despatched to the SpauLsh Court at 
Barcelona, and then put tq sea, arriving at Palos within a few hours after the return of 
Columbus. Having heard this report of the actions of Pinzon, Columbus expressed his sur- 
prise that the commander had not as yet come on shore, to which the pilot replied that dis- 
covering the NiHa safe in the anchorage of Palos, Pinzon was greatly surprised and cha- 
grined, and believing that his bad faith would soon be revealed, had taken his boat and 
gone privately to shore. Effort was made then to find him, but he kept himself in privacy, 
detennined not to meet Columbus, pondering over the perfidy which he had exhibited, 
and which was soon to break upon his head in the fullest power of smitten cou.science. 

In a few days there came in answer to his communication sent from Bayonne a letter 
from the sovereigns, who, hearing of the Admiral’s arrival, and perceiving the falsity of 
Pinzon’s heart and purpose, upbraided him for his conduct and forbade him to come into 
their presence. The proud spirit of the captain gave way under this stroke. He sank 
under the unspeakable grief and mortification which this rebuke inspired, and in a few days 
died, as every dne believed, of a brpken heart. 

rThe defection of Martin AlonzO Pinzon is not without many examples in history, and 
considering the avaricious and condemnable ambitions of the age, as well as the attendant 
circumstances, his attempt to supplant Columbus may be partially condoned. It must be 
admitted that to him was due, in a large degree, the success of the expedition. Being one 
of the first in Spain to appreciate the plans of Columbus, he not only used his influence in 
his behalf to create favorable public opinion, but aided the enterprise with great liberality. 
Not only did he contribute a vessel from his own means, but he embarked with his brothers 
ai. 1 friends on the expedition, thus hazarding both his property and his life in the enter- 
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prise. These circumstances, though receiving no consideration at the time, were subse- 
quently generously regarded by Charles V., who, in recognition of the eminent services 
which Pinzon had rendered, granted liis family the rank and privileges of nobility, and 
also conferred upon them a coat of arms emblematic of the great discovery. 

The first formal act of Columbus was to send a letter to Ferdinand and ^bella 
announcing briefly his 
arrival at Palos and the 
success of his enter- 
prise. While awaiting 
a reply thereto he was 
the centre of public 
interest and was as- 
sailed by a thousand 
inquiries concerning 
the new world from 
which he had just re- 
tuni«d. For a greater 
part of the interval he 
was the guest of Father 
Perez, to whom fell the 
pleasant task of saying 
Mass and o ffe r i u g 
thanksgiving for the 
return of the expedition 
and the glorious work 
that had been accom- 
plished. After this the 
sailors were for the 
most part discharged, 
many of whom had 
their homes in the town 
or neighborhood, and a 
few, as will be re- 
called, were under con- 
viction for high crimes 
at the time of their de- 
parture. But such was 
the temper of the public 
mind in thankfulness 
for the great discoveries 
made that their punish- 
ment was not only remitted, but they were converted into men of historic renown. It ,was 
thus for a few days that Columbus passed the time in the Monastery of La Rabi<Ja, eon- 
versing with the Fathers of St. Francis and outlining his plans for the future. His, alsq 
availed himself of the opportunity to .send letters to his wife at Cordova, and to .ttah^mit: 
, a communication by messenger to Genoa, bearing the good news to the people of hfe! 
native town, and asking his venerable father, and his brother Guiacorao, known in bi^s^'. 
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as Don Diego, to come at once to see him in Spain. Nor did the discoverer and his friend, 
Father Perez, fail to forward a petition to the Pope, praying the issuance of a Papal 
ordinance establishing a line of demarcation north and. south one hundred leagues to the 
west of the Azores, thus dividing the seas and land, and providing that west of this line all 
new discoveries and possessions should belong to Spain. This petition of the Admiral 
was used as the basis of tlie famous- Papal Bull issued by Pope Alexander VI. on the 
3d of May, 1493. 

Having attended to these preliminaries, Columbus proceeded to Seville, where he 
received the first communication from their Majesties, containing a request for him to repair 
at once to Barcelona for a personal interview. As he had been in expectation of such a 
command he immedisitely set forth on his journey, which was destined to be the most mem- 
orable personal event evfer witnessed in the Spanish peninsula. The route of the Admiral 
lay through the provinces of Valencia, •Murcia and Castile, the fairest portions of Spain, 
and the journey developed into a triumphal procession commemorated in song and story for 
more than a century afterwards, and which may be heard in Spain to this day. The route 
all along was thronged with people, who gave theimselves up to transports of jubilant 
demonstration. Crowds* of shouting people followetl after the procession, eager to gjet a 
glance at the greatest man of the age, and moved with equal curiosity to behold the strange 
beings and wonderful things which he had brought with him from the Indies. 

. A WONDERFUL PROCESSION. 

Meanwhile, the Spanish sovereigns made extraordinary preparations to receive the man 
who had brought such great honor to their name. A solemn and beautiful scene was pre- 
pared in the great throne-room where the sovereigns held their court, and where the elite of 
, the nobility were gathered to welcome the great Admiral in the presence of their Majesties. 
As Columbus approached Barcelona on the moniing of April 15th, many gaily-dressed 
cavaliers rode forth to meet him, and to act as a guard of honor in conducting him into the 
city. A marvellous sight was presented as the cavalcade passed through the gates of the 
city. The streets were not only crowded with people, but the housetops were covered with 
humanity, rending the air with shouts of admiration and welcome. Columbus, too, had 
carefully prepared his little procession so that the effect might be as striking as possible. Six 
of the ten natives whom he had brought with him from the Indies (one dying on the return 
voyage and three being left sick in Palos), gorgeously painted and adorned in their own 
fashion, were placed in the front. After them were borne parrots and other creatures, living 
or dead, which the Admiral had collected as examples of the animal life of the New World. 
Following these were carried a collection of natural productions, incUtding cotton, tobacco 
and medicinal plants, and next to these were exposed to view, on litters, ornaments made 
from gold, and specimens of precious stones which had been obtained from the natives. At 
the rear rode Columbus, accompanied by a brilliant throng of hidalgos and grandees 
of Spain. • 

,No prouder moment in the life of any man has been recorded than that in which the 
great Admiral of the ocean seas was ushered before Spain’s sovereigns. While eminently 
practical in many positions requiring genius to direct, Columbus was acutely susceptible to 
the blandishments and praises of men, the spectacular appealing especially to his nature. 
Those who have best studied his character haVe ‘therefore many times pointed out the quali- 
ties of a knight and cru.sader, which were particularly prominent in his composition. The 
apparent elation of spirit which this scene inspired in him was conspicuous in his bearing, 
though he never subordinated his dignity to the pomp of egotism. He was excusable, too, ! 
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in contrasting the harsh buifetings, disappointments and mortifications which he had suffered 
for nearly a quarter of a century, with the triumph which he had achieved, and the national 
homage thus paid to his persistence and genius. 

THE SPLENDORS OF THE ROYAL COURT PROVIDED FOR THE ADMIRAL’S RECEPTION. 

Upon being ushered into the royal presence Columbus beheld Ferdinand and Isabella 
seated upon their thrones under a splendid canopy of gold brocade, while beside them sat 
Prince Juan, heir apparent to the Spanish crown. Upon either hand were arranged many 
nobles and officers of the government, including grandees of Castile, Aragon, Valencia and 
Catalonia, and counsellors of state, ministers, and other dignitaries, while as many richly 
dressed ladies attended upon the Queen. Columbus, whose appearance had now grown 
venerable through tiie markings of care in his countenance and hair, walked forward to salute 
their Majesties, his face lighted up with a smile of intense gratification. About to kneel in 
their presence and kiss their hands according to the courtly manners of the age, the King 
and Queen hesitated to accept the obeisance of a man who had reflected such distinguished 
honors not only upon himself, but upon the Spanish Crov^n fus well. They accordingly 
themselves arose from their seats and raising him from his bended posture invested him with 
the insignia of a grandte, and commanded him to sit in a richly decorated arm-chair imme- 
diately in front of them, a thing unknown at royal receptions, except in case of princes and 
nobles of the highest rank. Thus .seated Columbus was to recite to the royal ears the inter- 
esting story qf his voyage and wonderful di.scoveries. Presenting the trophies and exhibits 
of his e.vpedition, Columbus next introduced the nativ'es, whom he brought from the strange 
countr)’ of the Indies, and in presenting them before the interested King and Queen de- 
’ scribed their manners, virtues and mode of life ; likewi.se the birds and animals were exhibited, 
as also the fruits and foreign plants, and their value to man explained. In a like manner 
the gold ore, in its native state, and in ornaments, was then produced to delight the avaricious 
eyes of the sovereigns and their court. Under the influence of his sanguine temperament 
Columbus could not forbear to point out, as if by prophecy, a greater promise of future ex- 
plorations and discoveries. The things displayed as the fruits of his first voyage were mere 
hints of more abundant things to come. 

The effect produced by this recitation and exhibition was well marked. At times the 
King and Queen exhibited great emotion, and at the close of the interview, moved upon by 
religious impulse, they sank upon their knees, offering up thanksgiving for the great things 
which had been accomplished in their reign. After the .sovereigns had thus poured forth 
their thanks and praises, the great choir of the Royal Chapel took up the anthem of the 
Te Detim and rendered it with all the unction and solemnity of the hour. 

DREAMS OF YET GREATER TRIUMPHS. 

At the close of the first interview with Ferdinand and Isabella, Columbus was conducted 
to the place assigned for his residence and entertainment. But the interest attaching to his 
person and his deeds did not quickly subside. The people of Barcelona and the surrounding 
rejjion continued to watch for his appearing, and to follow his train wherever he went. 
Meanwhile his mind was occupied with the revision of old plans and with new dreams which 
came with his triumph. The possibility of doing some great thing for the extension and 
uplifting of the Catholic caiuse in the far east recurred, as it had often done before, in this 
hour of his exaltation. One of the motives wliich he had fonnerly presented to the King 
and Queen for patronizing his voyage of discovery- was the religious use to which the vast 
wealth of the Indies might be diverted by the sovereigns in case they should be able to replen- 
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ish their coffers from the Orient. The particular thing- now contemplated was the old project 
of recovering the Holy Land and the tomb of, Christ from the infidels. 

At the present juncture, Columbus did not hesitate to offer his serv'ices and the 
expected wealth of the New World in the sacred cause of expelling Islamism from Pales- 
tine. He engaged within the space of seven years to furnish, from his part of the profits of 
the Indies, the means with which to raise an army of fifty thousand infaiitr)' and four thousand 
horse for a new crusade. Nor did he doubt that in another fi\'e years a second army of like 
proportions could be raised and equipped from the same resources. To do this thing he 
recorded a vow. Nor can there be any doubt of his confidence and sincerih'. His dream 
contemplated the deliverance of Western Asia and Eastern Europe from the Turks and 
Arabs, and the setting up of the Cross in place of the fallen Crescent. 

In a short time the intelligence of the discovery of another world was disseminated not 
only throughout Spain, but over all Western Europe. Ever>’where the tidings were received 
with astonishment, as though the revelation had come from another planet. Perhaps at no 
other epoch, and with no other event in the history of the human race, had so stidden and 
great a transformation been accomplished in the thoughts and* speculations of men. The 
misty conjectures of a thousand years respecting the mysteries of the ocean and the figure 
of the earth were suddenly swept away. Vague mythologies, geographical fictions, artificial 
constructions, and passibilities of an impossible geography, dim and exaggerated stories of 
the unknown deep and islands of the West, were brushed with one stroke of a magic hand 
into that limbo of oblivion where had accumulated, was accumulating, and still accumu- 
lates, the vagaries, the myths and the superstitions of the human mind. Henceforth no 
rational being, informed to any considerable degree in the elements of existing knowledge, 
could doubt the sphericity of the earth and the practicability of sailing around it. It is 
from this point of .contemplation that the work of Columbus assumes its just importance in ' 
the history of mankind. 

A GUNCE AT CONDITIONS THAT SURROUNDED HIM. 

In the Columbian age, intelligence of the things done by men still ran with difficulty 
along the impeded channels of intercourse. The flying post was yet no .swifter of wing than 
the foot of man or fleetness of the galloping steed. None had yet conceived of the passibility 
of subordinating the elements of nature to the purposes of despatch. The flyiiig car, the 
ocean steamer, the electric flash ; how far away were all of these from the imaginations of 
that era which saw the revelation of the New World ! 

Nevertheless the news went abroad. It was borne by .sea to Italy and was heard with 
wonder in tho.se old seacoast towns of the Rivieras, out of which the man Columbus had 
arisen to revolutionize the opinions of mankind with re.spect to the possibilities of the habitable 
globe. It was carried through the notches of the Pyrenees, and was heard at Lyons, at Aix, 
and Paris. It was disseminated to Northwestern Europe, and Giovanni Kaboto, of Venice, 
heard the story in the streets of London, mar\-clling much at the thing done, but believing 
it m<jpe than possible. It spread through Central and Eastern Europe, till the sound 
thereof was heard in the city of the Eastern Caasars— just forty years before conquered by 
Mohammed II. and his Turks — was rumored in Antioch, in Cairo, in Damascus, and 
fashioned into vague story by the barbaric Kurds guarding their flocks from the prowling 
jackals among the ruins of Khorsabad and Nirarud. 

Such, however, were the uncertainities of knowledge in the Columbian age that none 
might discern the true nature and limitations of the great event. The data which Columbus 
had brought back with him from the hitherto imknown West were misinterpreted and mis- 








applied by the discoverer himself, as 
well as by all the wise men of the 
generation. The Admiral was fixed in 
his belief that he had reached the East 
Indies and the shores of Asia. His confi 
dence that Cuba was the easternmost cape of 
the Asiatic continent was unshaken, and his beliefs in 
these particulars were accepted by all. The errors thus 
arising — ^many and peculiar as they were — were mixed 
and mingled witli all that was thought and said and 
done. The theory of the situation thus bound together 
the western shores of Europe and the ea.stern borders 
of Asia by an easy and practicable voyage of less than 
three thoasaiid miles of unobstructed waters. The 
rpsources of the Orient seemed to be thus suddenly 
displayed as if some beneficent destiny stood ready, 
with a tremendous cornucopia, to pour out tlie treasures 
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of the most ancient and opulent nations of the globe into the lap of waiting Europe. 
These speculations might well divert us from the mere narrative of events to consider 
the question of the age from the standpoint of philosophical inquiry. But we must return 
to the Admiral and his work, leaving' the reader to fonmtiate for himself not only the 
splendid vision of the scene, but the tnie nature and dependencies by which the great event 
was held in its historical connections. Coluinbirs was in the heyday of a great renown. 
Perliaps no man of history was ever in a situation to enjoy more fully the honors and 
rewards of successful and glorious enterprise. The discoverer drank it all in with many 
a full draught, but without satiety. To him, if much had been accomplished, still more 

remained beliind. The mind of the 
Admiral was of that rare and noble 
fashion which can only live in the heat 
and light of ideality and imagination. 
Already, before his departure from 
Barcelona, greater visions than ever 
before hdd risen upon him, and though 
he was dazzled with the realization of 
his dreams, he neverthele.ss, with his 
habitual sagacity, made his arrange- 
ments for the future. 

A GLORY THAT DIMMED THE LUSTRE EVEN 
OF ROYALTY. 

It has not happened to men of other 
than royal blootl to become in a half- 
feudal age the familiar companions of 
kings and princes. This fate, the 
happiness of which the reflective mind 
may well be disposed to doubt, was 
given in full measure to Columbus. 
His sovereigns treated him almost as 
an equal. King Ferdinand rode abroad 
with him, and as if to couple the honor 
with the honors of the future, the 
young Prince Juan was mounted on 
the other side of the .sovereign. Now 
it was that that famous Columbian coat 
of arms was devised, granted and confirmed to the Admiral as a perpetual memorial to him 
and his descendants. It was fashioned like the royal banner of Castile. In the loWer left- 
hand comer were the outlines of a .sea dotted with islands and shores, significant of the 
immortal discoverj’ which Columbus had made. On the right-hand quarter, below, were 
thd'five memorable anchors ; above was that rampant lion which has been so much pre- 
figured in the heraldry of nations. La.st of all, and at the left hand above, was the castle, 
or citadel of strength, sunnounted by the three lowers, significant of the united kingdoms, 
Castile, Leon, Aragouj To this was append^ tliat Spanish motto of great fflini* which 
mankind will not willingly let die : 

A Castilla y a Leon, 

Nuevo niundo dio Colon. 

Castile and Leon. Colon sets 
A New World in th^'ir coronets. 
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To all these honors, other distinctions and emoluments were gladly added by the 
down. It was at this time that the question of the actual first sight of the new lands in 
the West was adjudged and decided. The issue, of course, lay between Columbus himself 
and that Juan Rodriguez Bermejo, of the Pinta^ according to the statement of De Loigues, 
and of Rodrigo de Triaiia, as stated by Irving and other authorities, whose cry of land on 
the morning of the 1 2th of October we have mentioned as the certain signal of the dis- 
covery. But the reader will remember that the Admiral had already, several hours pre- 
viously, seen a light. Two things were involved in the decision : first, the honor of 
the first glimpse of the New World ; and, secondly (not to be despised), the pension which 
the sovereigns had promised to the discoverer. 

The question was not easily decided. Doubtless, if the conditions ^ad been reversed^ 
that is, if Bermejo had seen the light and Columbus had .seen the land, the decision Would 
have been more easy. As it was, the royal court adjudged the honor to him to whom it was 
only possibly, thoitgh improbably, due, but was certainly less needy, and doubtless 
deserved it less than the humble mariner of the Pinta. As for Bermejo, the decision was 
accepted with infinite chagrin. * He had staked everything upon his claim, and the judg- 
ment against him was fatal to the one great hope of his life. He jminediatfely renounced 
his country forever, cast aside the Christian religion as a delusion of fraud and of sin, went 
to Africa, became an Islamite, and died under the banner of the Prophet. 

CONCEPTIONS OF GREAT THINGS TO BE ACCOMPLISHED IN THE NEW WORLD. 

From the first day of his return to Europe — from the moment that the intelligence of 
the great discovery was carried to the eats of the sovereigns — it was evident to all that the 
work done by Columbus was merely the first movement of a vast enterprise. None were , 
foolish enough to suppose that the new countries in the Par West had been fully revealed. 
The leading minds of Spain perceived at a glance that the thing done was oflly the first 
glimpse at a gold mine, the limits and extent of which none might know. The iihagina- 
tions of men flew to the far islands of the New World, and began to constnict there cities 
and temples and palaces. 

* Under such conditions, the project of new discoveries and explorations flashed in full 
light about the Spanish court. The .sovereigns in their very first letter to the Admiral, who 
was then at Seville, made haste to tell him that he should, in that city, before setting out 
for Barcelona, take the initiative for a new expedition. Whatever things he might see 
necessary to be done, to that end he .should do, even before his personal interview with 
their Majesties. Columbus himself was deeply coucernt'd about the second voyage, and 
eagerly promoted the preparations therefor. The subject was interwoven like a thread in 
all the communications which he had with the King and Queen. It no longer required 
urging to convince the sovereigns of tlic importance of extending their empire in, the West. 

The outlines of the new expedition, which now had its relation to the West Indies 
and the methods of possessing them, were at once devised. The summerr-sdhson most 
favorable and indeed only favorable for ■ the expedition was already at hand, and it was 
necessary to expedite the preparations, or else put off the voyage to another year. The 
jealousy of Portugal, and the knowledge of what she might attempt, furnished a whip and spur 
to the crown. The sovereigns deemed it expedient to establish a sort of bureau for the conduct 
of Indian afiairs, and the city of Seville was selected as the outfitting place of the enterprise., 

preparations for a second expedition. 

At the head of this branch of the administration was placed as superintendent a^ 
director-getreral, Don Juan de Fonseca, Archdeacon of Seville, a man of. great abilttie^" 
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but little scrupulous in the matter of choosing his means and methods. The treasurer 
of the new department was Francisco Pinelo, and the comptroller, Juan de Soria. The idea 
was that the exclusive jurisdiction of all intercourse and commerce between the mothor 
country and the Indies should belong to fhe bureau, and that everything not devised and 
directed thereby should be under the ban of illegality. One of the first steps was to estab- 
lish at the port of Cadiz a custom house, to which all the prospective commerce of the 
Indies should be reported, and the scheme of administmtion extended to the creation of a 
like office in San Domingo, which was, to be administered by the admiral' himself, or his 
subordinate. 

We may pause here a moment to note the favor in which Columbus was held by the 
nobility. The greasiest men of the kingdom — and they were many — sought his acquaint- 
ance, and gave their countenance to his cause. Among those with whom Columbus now 
fell into intimate relations was Pedro Gonzales de Mendoza, the Spanish grand cardinal, of 
whom we have spoken in a former chapter. The latter invited the discoverer to his castle, 
and discussed with him at length the future policy of the church with respect to the new 
countries of the West, and in particuUr the best means of converting the natives. 

It was during his^stay at the castle of Mendoza that Columbus, being at a banquet 
given in his honor by the cardinal, gave the celebrated reply and demonstration to one of 
the company who was disposed to cavil at the originality' of the recent work of discovery. 
This small courtier — not. We may .say, without som^ reason, but with the worst of bad 
manners — began to inquire of the Admiral whether, if he had failed to reach the islands and 
mainland of the western’ seas, some other would not have been soon led under like motives 
to undertake and accomplish the enterjrrise. Hereupon Columbus took an egg, and passing 
it to the company, challenged any and all to make it stand on end. None could do it. 
None perceived the pos.sibilty of doing it. Having it returned to him, the Admiral brought 
it down with force endwise upon the table, broke and crushed the shell to a certain extent, 
and left it standing. The application and meaning of the act were sufficiently clear; you 
can make an egg stand on the end provided you know how to do it. 

The six Indians who had been taken to Barcelona were regarded with profound interest 
by churchmen, who thought it wise to have them baptized and instructed in the doctrines of 
Christianity. This was accordingly done, and the conceit of the time pointed them out as 
the first evangelists and exemplars of the true faith in the Indies. So little apprehen- 
sion did any man of that age have of the laws which govern human evolution that all 
supp(»ed the aborigines of the West Indies able, by the touch of the church, to advance at 
once to the plane of an ancient faith having its origin and development among a Semitic 
people in the far East, and to enter at a single bound into the communion and relationship 
of civilized nations. 

KING JOHN CHAFING UNDER LOST OPPORTUNiH. 

Meanwhile, preparations were going forward rapidly and successfully for the new voy- 
age. The theory of the situation was this : Columbus had discovered the Indies by the 
western route, and ‘the discovery having been made under the banners and patronage of 
Spain, this fact gave to the SpanLsli crown a right to occupy, posses and govern the islands 
and continents which had been thus found. As to the peoples occupying those l aH s, 
the aboriginal nations, they had no rights of p<?s.session which Christian kings and princes 
must recognize and observe. The monarchs of Christendom had, since the Crusading 
epoch, an agreement, amounting to a clause in international law, that any 
.sovereign whose subject might discover unoccupied lands or regions inhabited by Pagans, 
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should have the right of discovery, preemption and preoccupatioii, as a^inst all other 
princes whatsoever. Bach monarch conceded to the others this right of discovety, and 
the rule was now plainly applicable to the case of the Spaniards in the West Indies. It 
was this principle that had secured to the recent Kings of Portugal the exclt^ive rights 
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to their province of La Mina and the coast of Guinea } and it was the same prmlri||lh> 
which now held back and thwarted the ambition of John II., chafing and fretting i« l]|i» 
anxiety to clutch the islands lately visited by the Oolumbian fieet ^ 

We have already spoken of the letter sent by Columbus on his arrival to His . 
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the Pope. The Spanish sovereigns readily took up the thought of Columbus relative tQ 
a dividing line through the Atlantic under the sanction of Papal authority. They accord- 
ingly made haste to open negotiations with Alexander VI. concerning -the propose^, 
arrangement. The ,Pope was himself a Spaniard, and the _tie of birth had been recentiy’ 
strengthened by many events well calculated to draw the attention and afBjctions, of>tb^ 
Supreme Pontiff to his native land. In the very year just past the Spanish sovereigns,’ iu 
a war which had many of the features of the Crusades, had first cooped up and then 
ultimately expelled the Islamite Moors from the peninsula. With scarcely less zeal, they- 
had assailed, persecuted, suppressed and robbed the Jews. The whole of Spain had thus 
been redeemed and consolidated under the cross — a circumstance most grateful to the 
ambitions and pontifical pride of Alexander. 

The Spanish monarchs, in opening the question at the court of Rome, were doubtful 
whether so great a claim as that wliicW they now advanced would be acknov/ledged and 
ratified. Ferdinand deemed it prudent in his letter to the Pope to assume that the sanction 
of His Holiness, in confirmation of the rights of the Spanish crown to the new lands 
discovered in the west, was not essential to the validity oT the clahn ; but the good, 
obedient and faithful Cajholic Majesty thought it best — such was his allegation — as a «true 
son of the Church to ask the Holy Father to ratify and confirm aright that which the 
princes of Christendom had already conceded the one to the other. 

HOW THE POPE SETTLED A GRAVE QUESTION. 

The Pope for his part was greatly elated with the intelligence. He perceived the 
expediency of granting the claim of their most Catholic Majesties. Accordingly, on the 
3d of May, 1493, he issued that celebrated Bull, establishing the line of demarcation 
between the discoveries of Portugal and those of Spain. The line, as we have said before, 
was drawn north and south one hundred leagties to the west of the Azores. On the east 
of the line Portugal should have free coitrse in the discovery, possession and occupation of 
all lands not previously vlfeited or occupied by the subjects of a Christian king. To the 
west of the line Spain should have preemption. The New World, whatever it was, should 
be hers. Her work of discovery and occupation should go on unimpeded and her rights 
should be exclusive and absolute. 

Thus were all the inhabited and habitable parts of the globe, except those regions 
which were already occupied by Christian states and kingdoms, divided by a Papal decree 
with an imaginary line drawn north and south through the Atlantic Ocean. The con- 
cession of the Supreme Pontiff was sufficiently ample, and sufficiently surprising, when 
followed to its probable results. Spain might -discover and occupy all uninhabited and 
Pagan land® lying westward of the division. Suppose that the Spanish fleets should 
press their way westward around the earth, where would their rights be limited ? Might 
they not go on around until by circmnnavigation they should take the whole world? 
Or, in the case of Portugal, might she not press her discoveries eastward until she should 
come around to fhese very West Indies, claim them, and take them under the Papal sanc- 
tion f The Pope had, in a word, granted everything to Spain, and everything to Portugal. 

' But the Pacific Ocean, still unknown, as well as the American Continents, lay between to 
prevent a conflict of claims in the region of the antipodes ; the Papal Bull was saved from 
absurdity by tlie bigness of the globe. 

The new bureau for the government of the Indies was quickly organized. .. Th^ 
establishment was destined to grow in cpurse of time into that Royal India House, under 
the auspices of which the commercial and political affiiirs of Spain and her outlying pos- 
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sessions in the West were so long, so despotically, and so profitably directed. The authority 
of t|ie ofilce was absolute, both as to the persons concerned in the trade with . the Indies 
add the trade itself. It was to this bureau, under the conduct of De Fonseca, that the 
'buaness of fitting out the new squadron for Columbus was now entrusted. 

■*, . The enterprise was pressed with the utmost vigor. A decree was issued, by which 
.Fonseca and Columbus were authorized to purchase any ships that might bef. in port on the 
coast of Andalusia, or, in case of refusal, to impress them for the expedition. The same 
despotic rule was? established in the matter of furnishing and equipping the vessels, and 
even in enlisting the crews. Mariners might be conscripted under pay for the proposed 
service, and the civil officers of the province were commanded to lend their aid in carrying 
out the provisions of tire act. 

A RUSH OF VOLUNTEERS. 

As might be supposed, however, the work of ^obtaining ships and supplies and men was 
now no longer difficult. Many captains were ready, to offer their vessels for such a voyage. 
The supplies might be readily procured from stores that had been sealed against all petitions 
when the first contemplated»voyage was to be uudertaken. As for the crews, the spirit of 
adventure had now come to 
supply a motive of embarkation 
on an expedition to the won- 
derful Indies across the Atlantic. 

Some difficulty arose over the 
appropriation of mone\' for 
the second voyage. The work 
was under the patron.age of 
the King and Queen. As for 
the treasury of the new bureau 
of the India House, that was 
empty. But the sovereigns set 
aside a part of the ecclesiastical 
revenue, and this was placed to 
the credit of the Indian Secretary, Pinelo. In the prevdous year, during the persecution 
and expulsion of the Jews, vast amoimts of property, especially in jewels and plate, had 
been confiscated by royal edict, and this also went into the new treasury. Finally the 
.secretary was authorized to negotiate a loan, if .such .should be needed, for the expeditious 
fitting out of the squadron. 

Columbus, in the.se days of honor and influence, took care to fortify his own interests 
and those of his descendants by obtaining an additional patent and confirmation of his rights 
from the King and Queen. The paper in question was the third of those remarkable docu- 
ments upon which the first political relations between Europe and America were established, 
In the present case, Columbus deemed it prudent that the new patent of ‘authority should 
recite the existing agreement between himself and their Majesties made in the preceding 
year. The second charter was drawn accordingly, at the city of Barcelona, under date of 
th? aSth of May, 1493. After enumerating all the existing covenants between the sovereigns 
and Don Christopher Columbus, and stating in the introductory part the nature of the petition 
^which Col iimb iis had submitted, the document proceeded to confer upon him certain specific 
ights, among which was a confirmation of all the benefits previously granted, and which 
|were to descend in perpetuity to his heirs; besides which were delegated extraor^inat^ 
II ■ 
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powers, not only as governor of all the new possessions, but such judicial* authority as made 
him tlie supreme arbiter of all disputes arising therein. In short, he was practically made 
King of the new world, with all the royal prerogatives thereto attaching. 

THE FLEET CHOSEN TO SAIL FROM CADIZ. 

The new squadron, prepared and supplied under the direction of De Fonseca, was in 
its extent and character strongly contrasted with the little fleet which had made the first 
voyage to the Indies. The armament consisted of three vessels of the largest build, 
nine ships of medium burden and five caravels. The cargo was of the most misceL 
laneoiis description. Several breeds of domestic animals, which had not been found in the 
Indies, were taken on board, including horses and swine. A large variety of plants and 
collections of seeds,.and implements of husbandry were provided, with a view to the agricul- 
tural development of the new lands. The place selected for the equipment of the fleet,. 
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was Cadiz, though the management was located at Seville. Meanwhile Columbus, satisfied 
with his fame and honor, bade farewell to the King and Queen, left Barcelona on the aSth 
day of May, and made his way to the coast On the day of his departure the Spanish Court 
attended the Admiral from the palace to his own residence, and there he took final leave of 
their Majesties. It was the high noon of his destiny. 

Before fixing our attention upon the squadron which was fitted and provisioned at Cadiz 
during the summer months, it may be well to glance for a moment at the serious questions 
which were now pending between Spain and Portugal. It will be remembered that after 
the arrival of Columbus at Lisbon, and hia interview with King John, the latter had been 
advised by his council to anticipate the Spanish government in the occupation and pos^- 
aon of the new lands discovered in the West This advice was adopted by the King, and,. 
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otders were secretly given for the equipment of a fleet to sail into the western waters and 
seize upon the islands and mainland found by Columbus. In order to cover the move- 
ment, it was given out that the expedition was intended for the African coast, whore 
the Portuguese had already fixed themselves by discovery and possession. 

The King of Portugal now sent to Barcelona one of his diplomatists, Ruy de Sande, to 
allay any suspicion that might be entertained by the Spanish Court respecting the move- 
ments and purposes of Portugal. The ambassador was instructed to speak to King Ferdi-‘ 
nand about certain aggressions of the Spanish fishermen beyond Cape Bojador, and to ask 
that an interdict be issued on that question. The sovereigns of Spain were congratulated on 
the success of the Columbian voyage and thanked that the Admiral had, in the prosecution 
of his enterprise, kept clear of the Portuguese possessions and fields of discovery. There had 
been an understanding between the two courts that the 
Spaniards in their maritime adventures should steef to the 
west of the Canaries, leaving the .seas on the south as the 
preserve of Portugal. De Sande was* instnicted to gain 
from the Spanish King a reaffirmation of this arrange- 
mentf and to hint that any difference of opinion between 
the two powers should be settled by negotiation. 

A BATTLE OF INTRIGUE AND DUPLICITY. 

There has not been a time in modem hLstory when 
the jealousy and distmst of two inouarchs 'were more 
deeply inflamed than in the ca.se of Ferdinand and King 
John. Both sovereigns were endowed by nature with a 
suspicious and wary disposition. In abilities the two were 
not dissimilar, and their ambitions were of a like trend 
and limitation. Their principles of action were such as 
might be expected in an age when the Inquisition was 
adopted as a means of refonn by the church, and when the 
rules of international law were deduced from the writings 
of Machiavelli. In their purpose to succeed by craft and 
duplicity the one king was even as the other ; but in 
subtlety and fox-like .shrewdness, the Spanish ruler was 
the superior of his adversary. It appears, however, that 
King John, better than his rival, had learned the potent 
and diabolical influence of money in accomplishing political armor or cowmbus. 

results. He had' adopted the plan of bribing certain spies at the Spanish Court, who being 
attached in several capacities to the government of Ferdinand were able to keep their 
employer constantly informed, not only of the things done, but also of the things purposed. 
In the battle of wit and craft, which now ensued during the early part of 1493, the advantages 
of intrigue remained with Ferdinand, while the benefits of systematic bribery accrued to 
Kii^ John. 

It is not needed that we should here relate the details of the diplomatic Contest between 
the two courts. At one time Ferdinand sent his ambassador, Lope de Herrera, to Lisbon, 
with, two sets of instructions, and documents of exactly opposite intent. But of this manoeuvre 
the Portuguese King had already been informed by his spies, and the scheme o£ the Spanish 
King was checkmated. At a later date, and in order to gain time,, Ferdinand sent two pleni- 
potentiaries to his “beloved cousin” to open a discussion about the W^tem seas and the 
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new lands found therein, that might last until the second Columbian squadron could set sail. 
But the purpose of the Spanish monarch had again been anticipated by the wary John, and 
nothing was gained by the manoeuvre. 

In the respective relations of the two governments with the court of Rome, however, 
the case was different. At that tribunal the advantage was wholly on the side of Spain. 
The negotiations of Ferdinand with Pope Alexander had already led to an understanding, 
which presently became a status that nothing could disturb. The Papal Bull dividing the 
Atlantic held against all intrigue and contrivance of the Portuguese King, and in the existing 
condition of affairs he durst not send his squadron to tlie West Indies. 

At one time, during tlie summer, it was reported at Barcelona that a Portuguese vessel 
had been despatcBed from the Azores on a west-bound voyage. A protest was immediately 
forwarded by Ferdinand to Lisbon, and at the same time De Fonseca was ordered to send two 
Spanish caravels in pursuit. After a brief interv'al, communication was received from the 
Portuguese Court to the effect that no stich expedition as that reported had been undertaken ; 
nor did Spanish investigation ever bring such an adventnrcwto light. The story was doubt- 
less a fiction. The King of Portugal was balked in every effort which he made to recover 
his lost prestige. For him and his kingdom the golden opportunity was gone, and he must 
henceforth unwillingly assent to the adverse destiny which had decreed the discovery and 
possession of the New World to the crown of Spain. 



CHAPTER IX. 

EQUIPMENT OF THE SECOND EXPEDITION. 


HLAZE of glor>' shut up like a rocket and spread its 
dazzling shower over all Spain. The spirit of war, 
i^l» flUni which had produced so many valorous knights in the 

Mm!t KWl 19 Moorish contention, now gave pltjpe, by a sudden 

change of aspiration, to an ambition that set its sign 
in the New World, where brighter opportunity for ex- 
ploitation was offered in discovcr>', adventure and 

Mti I |i^! fitting the second squadron for Co- 

' »w B" have already referred to the character of the fleet, the 

' crew and the cargo. Under the first plan it was intended to 

limit the number of sailors and passengers to one thousand ; 
but so great was the enthusiasm that, by solicitation of volun- 
teers and the urgency of friends, the number was extended to 
twelve hundred. Even this limit was surpassed under pressure, and 
by means of various excuses, intrigues and favoritism, three hundred additional adven- 




turers managed to get on board. • 

In so far as Columbus himself determined the character of the expedition, the passen- 
gers were selected with re.spect to the purpo.ses of the voyage. To this end he secured a 
considerable company of artisans, representatives of the various handicrafts, whose work, 
as he foresaw, would be greatly in demand in the Indian Colonies. As to the merchandise 
of the cargo the same was .selected according to the experiences gained during the former 
voyage. It was clear that the natives of the islands thus far visited were all beguiled with 
showy trinkets and decorations, such as aborigines always prefer to articles of more solid 
value. The supply of this variety of commercial trifles was accordingly made proportional 
to the expected demand. Indeed the whole cargo was chosen with as much regard as pos- 
sible to the desires and necessities of those people whom the Spaniards had visited in the 


preceding year. 

The reader must not conclude, however, that by this time the forces at work in the Spanish 
nation had become too strong and vehement to be controlled, or even .successfully directed, 
by the genius of one man This indeed is the philosophical reason why Columbus rose at 
this juncture -to the acme of his career. Up to this point he himself had been the directive 
agency in all that had been planned and accomplished. Thus far the work bore the distinct 
impress of his individual genitis. But the historical forces of the age now began to seize 
him and bear him away. Hitlierto he had contended only with the elements of the natural 
world and the conservative obduracy of man ; but now a human whirlwind had been started 
which was ere long to become a toniado so violent that the will of one was only a feather in 
the storm. This substitution of a general for an individual purpose, began to express 

(I6S) 
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itself in the selection of the cre'ws and colonists of the second expedition. The spirit of 
adventure now rushed in to supply the material of the enterprise, and henceforth passion, 
caprice and lust were to a considerable extent the prevailing motives of the movement 
ADVENTURERS OF EVERY KINO JOIN THE EXPEDITION. 

We must remember, in this connection, the existing condition of Spanish society. 
The recent years had been consumed in war and conquest The final struggle with the 
Moors had brought into the field the chivalrous and adventurous class of young Spaniards 
who joined the various campaigns in the spirit of knights and cavaliers. The motives of 
the contest were mercenary and fanatical. The great province of Granada, with its accumu- 
lations of Moorish wealth and art, was the principal prize. As risual in such cases of spolia- 
tion and robbery the spirit of propagandism and religious zeal was set forth as the reason for 
the conquest. In*tlie case of the suppression and ruin of the Jews the same argument was 
advanced by the zealots of Church ancj State. In siich a school it must needs be that the 
graduates would come forth in the character of adventurers, bigots and robbers. 

The sudden subsidence of the Moorish war thus let loose in Spanish society a large 
element of restless, mercenary and half lawless chivalry, whose motives of action flew low 
and settled over the quagmires of gold, and glory, and license. The appearance of a new 
enterprise, a new and startling event like that of the discovery of the Indies, must in the nature 
of the case furnish an occasion and vent for tlie activities and passions of such characters as 
those just described. There was a strong tending of all such towards the port of Cadiz, 
and it was almost impossible to prevent the capture of the new squadron by this element. 
Hither came the gold hunter, the soldier out of work, the drifting, lawless young nobility, 
to find opportunity and excitement by volunteering in an expedition to an unknown world. 

There was, moreover, a certain weakness in the character of Columbus which made 
him accessible to the influence of mere adventurers and rakes. They crowded around 
him and solicited the privilege of going abroad under his banner. They seemed to consti- 
tute a part of that world in the estimation of which he now held so conspicuous a place. 
Their voice and applause seemed to_be but an echo of the public homage. To hold them 
at bay and put them back was therefore difficult, and tlie result was that a considerable part 
of the crew was made up of a class of men who might, with much more profit, have been 
sent on a military campaign to Damascus or Bagdad, rather than despatched as the first 
colonists and citizens of Europe to the new hemisphere. 

THE JEALOUSY OF FONSECA REBUKED BY ISABELLA. 

It was at this juncture of affairs that the premonitions of a break between the Admiral 
and Fonseca were first discovered. The latter was a shrewd man of affairs, ambitious, 
cold, calculating, unscrupulous in matters affecting his designs. His talents might not be 
doubted any more than his jealous and vindictive disposition. He was one of those char- 
acters whose private manners and individualities were carried into his office, where they 
constituted the mainspring of his public life and policy. He was secretive in his methods, 
little disposed, to trust his associates, and not infrequently perfidious in his dealings with 
thei^. When he perceived that the popularity of the cause was inducing a latger enlist- 
ment than had been contemplated, he procured an interview with the Queen, at which he 
interposed tis objections and began to speak of the additional expense and risk thereby 
incurred. Attempting to introduce obstructive tactics, he referred the matter a second 
time to the sovereigns, but they sent back a mandatory order to Fonseca to concede'every- 
thing to the wishes of the Admiral, , to follow his directions and second his plans in all 
particulars. 
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■ lit was under these auspices that the fleet of ‘seventeeh - vessels was nlade re^y in the 
■ iarbdr of Cadiz, The supplies requisite for the, voyage were drawn for .the most part' from 
military stores which had been left over from the Moorish war. The, summer montljs were 
consumed with the preparation, and it was not until late in September that the armament 
was complete. Pains had been taken to funiish the ships with capable and zealous officers. 
Some of the be.st pilots in the kingdom, noted at that epoch for the .superior skill of its 
mariners, were put at the helm. Columbus himself was captain-general of the squadron, 
and his commission was so full and absolute as to leave no question respecting his authority, 
whether on the voyage or at the destination. 

Many noted and some highly picturesque characters were members of the expedition. 
Pope Alexander had taken full cognizance of all that was done and planned respecting 
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the enterprise. He deemed it well that an emissary from tlie i 
Papal court should be on board as the representative of the 
interests and supremacy of the Church. For this office a certain 
Benedictine monk, named Bernardo Buyl, was chosen as apos- 
tolic vicar for the Indies, and to him the other prelates and 
ecclesiastical officers, eleven in number, were commanded to be 
obedient. The vicar was himself a man of large affairs. He 
had been ambassador to the court of France and was fully con- 
versant with the international relations of Europe. On coming 
to Spain he demanded and received from the Conrt a supply of Church materials and 
paraphernalia, suth as he deemed iiece.s.sary for the establishment and maintenance of the 
faith itf the New World. The other ecclesiastics, of higher or lower rank, went as his 
companions and coadjutors in the project of establishing Catholicism among the people 
of the Indian islands. 

After the Benedictine .monk the most famous person that accompanied Columbus was 
his best friend, the devoted friar, Juan Perez, to whose influence was so largely due the 
equipment of the first expedition, and to whom Columbus and their Majesties were alike 
indebted. The good father sailed on the Maria Galante (Gracious Mary), and was thus in the 
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comity of many other distinguished 'persons, among whom may be remarked Gil Garcia,’ 
alcaid-major; Bernal Diasr de Pisa, lieutenant of the controllers-general ; Sebastian de Olano, 
receiver of tlie crown taxes; the astronomer. Father Juan Perez de Marcliena; the physi- 
cian*in-chief. Doctor Chanca; some hidalgos; Melchor Maldonado, a cousin to the cosmo* 
grapher of that name; and two baptized Indian interpreters, one of whom had as godfather 
the brother of the Admiral, and was called after his name, Diego Colon. There also was 
seen, as a simple passenger, tlie estimable Francisco de Casan.s, better known under the name 
of Las Casas. His son, Uartlielmy, whom his .'inlcnt love for the Indians ought one day to 
immortalize, was then pursuing his first studies at Seville. 

There was also with the expedition the famous young chevalier, Don Alonzo de ( )jeda, 
destined to enact .so important a part in the primitive annals of the West ^Indies. Of him 
the .student of American histor)' may form an adequate idea from his likeness in character, 
life and adventure, to Captain John Smith, of Virginia, The parallel is in every particular 
marked and striking, with the exception of the diversity of the two characters in moral 
honesty. (Jjjeda had the .same element of daring and romance, of rash courage, of net'dle.ss 
hazard and skill of cvlricatiou, which have made the name of Captain Smith so notable in 
our colonial history. In the case of Ojeda, his faulty education, and the jnevailing immor- 
ality of flic day, had contributed to mar his coascience and to make him unscntpulous in 
obligation and duty. But for the rest he was the protoly|ie of Smith. 

Ojeda was a cousin to that other Alonzo de Ojeda who was the inquisitor- general of 
Spain. He was a soldier and adventurer from bo.yhood. He had fought with the Infidels 
in the Moorish war, and had acquired the reputation of unexampled reckless daring and 
audacity. In person he was below the medium height, lithe, sinewy, agile as a lynx, with 
lustrous black eyes, complexioned like an Arab, the best rider in the unny, generous with 
everything, never happy except in action, most pleased in a fight, with a temper— ■like flint 
and steel — blazing and then cold, a boni leader, loving hazard for the sake of it, and never 
safe except in danger. Happy liad it been for Columbus if this audacious and restless spirit 
hud been left in Spain. 

GREAT DEMONSTRATIONS MADE AT THE FLEErS DEPARTURE. 

The departure of tlie squadron was set for Wednesday, the 29th of September, 1493. 
The embarkation was made on the preceding day. Now it was that the greater number of 
that additional three hundred pas.sengers of whom we have .spoken managed to get on board. 
Some of tliem did so with the consent of the Admiral. Others were smuggled into the 
ships by the privity of friends. Quite a number managed their own cause of adventure, and 
were presently found as stowaways when the ships stood out to sea. The fleet weighed 
anehor in the early morning. The sun had not yet risen to witness the spectacle ; but the 
whole Spauish coast, from the mouth of tlie Guadalquivir to the bay of Trafalgar, was on 
the alert for the great event. 

No stronger contnxst could be well afforded than tliat between the departure of this 
second squadron and the going forth of the first Every circumstance of the two occasions 
seemed to have been altered by some good genius from darkness to light Glory had come 
to take the place of despondency ; universal applause took the place of univei^l cavilling 
and grief; power was substituted for weakness, and eagerness and zeal for gloom and 
mutiny. The three little ships constituting the Admiral’s fleet had become an armada. 
The meagre equipment and doubtful issiue had been replaced with abundant stores, and the 
confident outlook of certainty. Instead of the wailing and dolor of the panic-stricken people 
of Palos, the multitudes of Cadiz and the surrounding country gathered with glad applause 
, to the shore to cheer and shout farewells to the fortunate adventurers. 
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With the break of day the harbor was literally covered with all manner of craft 
mg around the ships, till the water was darkened with boat-loads of living beings. T ey 
whose friends were going on the great expedition counted themselves happy to be tbl^ 
linked with its destinies. 'The Admiral himself was the focus of all compliments and 
plaudits. He took his station on the flagship, the Maria Galanic, and before sunrise gave 
the order to weigh anchor. A favoring wind liad sprung up from the shore as if nature 
herself was eager to join her impulses with the endeavors and hopes of the human race. As 
the sails filled and the vessels began to move, the hundreds of boats that had darkened the 
harbor fell back to the shore. The Admiral’s two sons, who had come to share the hour 
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of their father’s triumphant departure, went down last of all from his ship, waved their 
boyish farewells from the water, and were rowed to land. All the shores round about, from 
the point of St Sebastian to the little island of Iva Caraccan, were black with people. The 
water of the bay was as blue and placid as the sky ; both earth and heaven seemed to drop a 
benediction on^the departing fleet 

The squadron proceeded under fair winds over the same course which Columbus had 
taken on his first voyage, reaching Gomera, one of the islands of the Canaries, where he 
took on some necessary supplies of wood and water, and also added to the cargo a herd of 
sheep and goats, besides a variety of domestic fowls for the new colony which he expected 
to plant in Hispaniola 

OUT OH THE WIDE, WIDE SEA. 

On the 7 th the fleet weighed anchor and continued the voyage, with the Markt 
Galante, Columbus? flag ship, in advance ; but though they had departed under a fair win<4 
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before they had gone two leagues they fell into a calm which detained them a period of six 
days. Daring all this time they continued in sight of the harbor whence they had last 
departed ; but catching at last a favoring windl the fleet continued in ■ a southwestwaid 
direction until reaching a point which Columbus reckoned to be due east from the island of 
Hayti, he set his prows directly towards the west, caught the trade winds, and by avoiding 
the Sargasso Sea, which liad before caused such great detention, he made a quick voyage 
across die Atlantic. 

On the ad of November signs were perceived indicative of the near approach of land. 
The breezes became capricious, the sea changed color, and the waves, losing their regular 
swell, began to assume the choppy appearance of a bay. With the coming dawn of 
Sunday, November 3d, anticipations were verified by the sight of boldputlines of an island 
lying directly to the west, to which, in honor of the day, Columbus gave the name of Do- 
minica. Before the ships anchored, however, throe other islands were discovered, and it 
was perceived that the ships were in the midst of an archipelago 600 miles southeast of 
San Salvador. The joy which was infused into the hearts of all who had accompanied the 
expedition was so great at the auspicious teniiination of the voyage that they united in an 
anthem, solemnly chanted, as an expression of their gratitude to Heaven. 

Coasting about the shore of Dominica without finding any safe ahchorage or discover- 
ing signs of natives, the fleet bore away to the north a short distance until presently 
another island was seen whose striking features betrayed its volcanic origin. Upon this 
shore a landing was effected, and .several of tlie members of the expedition made a short 
journey into the interior, where they discovered a mountain peak hollowed in the centre, 
which had become the basin of a large lake fed by living springs, and which, overflowing, 
formed a cataract pouring down in foaming spray over a lofty precipice. In honor of the 
monastery in Estremadura, Columbus gave to the island the name of Ouadalotipe. 

A VISIT TO THE CARI8BEE ISLANDERS. 

A farther advance towards the interior by several of the bolder spirits of the expedition 
revealed an inland town, but from which the inljiabitants had, on the approach of their 
visitors, hurriedly fled to the forest In their precipitate flight several of the natives left 
tlieir children behind, which the Spaniards captured and hung about their necks many gew- 
gaws, hoping thereby to attract the parents, but this attempt to open an intercourse with the 
islanders failed, for not one appeared to ascertain what fate had befallen the captured 
children. The only difference noted between these natives and those with whom Columbus 
had formerly come in contact was in the character of the village. The houses which 
the Spaniards now found were square instead of circular, and some of the better kind were 
supplied with porticos. The mast singular thing discovered at this village was a sort of 
pan for frying and boiling, and which the Spaniards claimed was of iron. The curiosity of 
this piece of native workman.ship was found in the fact that no specimen of this metal, 
whether wrought or native, had been seen in the western islands, and the Spaniards could 
only account for this utensil upon the assumption that it had been wrought, by some art 
of the Indians, from meteoric stone. But there was also discovered a section of the mast 
of a ship in one of the village houses, which, if it had been driven by the trade winds from 
the coast of Europe, would supply another means for accounting for the iron pan, since if a 
mast could drift so great a distance, other portions of a wreck might do likewise, bearing 
articles of European manufa cture of which the natives would possess themselves. 
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BUTCHER-SHOPS WHERE HUMAN FLESH WAS SOLD. 

There was yet another circumstance still better calculated to fix the attention and at 
the same time excite the repugnance of* the Spaniards. It was in this village of 
Guadaloupe that they first discovered the ravages and wrecks of Cannibalism. Human bones 
were plentifully scattered about the houses. In the kitchens were found skulls in use 

I as bowls and 
vases. In some 
of the houses 
the evidences 
of man-eating 
were still more 
vividly and 
horribly pres- 
ent. TheSpan- 
i a r d s entered 
a p a r t m e n.t s 

which were 

• 

veritable bu- 
rn a 11 butcher- 
shops. Heads 
and limbs of 
men and women 
were hung up 
on the walls or 
su.spended from 
the rafters, in 
some instances 
dripping with 
blood, and, as 
if to add, if 
that v/ere pos- 
sible, to the 
horror of the 
scene, dead par- 
rots, geese, dogs 
and iguanas 
were hung up 
without dis- 
crimination or 
preference with 
the fragments 
a human limb were boiling, so that with 

but 
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of human bodies. In a pot some pieces of 

these several evidences it was manifest that canniiialism was not an incidental fact, 
a common usage, well established and approved in the life of the islanders. 

Subsequent investigation .showed that Guadaloupe was the centre and stronghold of the 
Carib race, and of the cannibal practice. The contrast afforded in the persons and char- 
acters and manners of these savages with the mild-natured natives of the TtaTiatti »^c 
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sufficienfly striking. The Caribbeans were large, strong, full of action, courageous, and 
especially vindictive. The man-eating usage had its laws and limitations among them. 
They did not, as did some of the South Pacific islanders, eat ’their own people. The 
anthropophagous habit had a strict relation to war. The Caribs ate their prisoners — ^men, 
women and children, especially the men. 

It was from this habit that the warlike nature of these aboriginal desperadoes took its 
impulse and vehemence. War was made by them, s)’stematically, for the purpose of 
securing droves of prisoners with which to satisfy the cravings of a horrible appetite. 
The usage was as well founded and as customarj’^ as was that of the North Ainericatt 
Indians in the buffalo hunt or the bear hunt. With the Caribs it w£is a man hunt 
The men were all warriors and were generally abroad in •their capacity of man- 
hunters. They had fleets of canoes, and in these the warriors took to .sea, paddling away 
to the coast of a distant island or shore, and tl/ere, by sudden descent upon some village, 
seizing the inhabitants and carrying them away as captives. When thfe prisoners 
were brought home the better class were at once slain and eaten, but the remainder were 
turned loose in the island until they should be in better condition. The Caribst looked 
upon these prisoners just as a less brutal savage scans his flocks and herds in expectation of 
the day for slaughter and feastingf 

MYTH OF THE AMAZONIAN ISUNDS. 

It is not difficult to di.scover in these circumstances the origin of the myth of the Ama- 
zonian Islands. The natives of the Bahamas and the Greater Antilles, and as far south as 
Porto Rico, on visiting the coast of the Caribbeans, saw only women.. The men were 
abroad, plying their vocation of war. From this fact the belief would gain cunency that 
certain islands were inhabited only by women. In this shai>e the tradition existed among 
the Guanahanians and Cubans when Columbus arrived among them. 

The reactionary effects of cannibali.sm were sufficiently marked in the character and man- 
ner of the Carib.s, They were fierce to the last degree, strong as tigers, courageous in fight, 
brutal and merciless. The women had the same characteristics as the men. The Spaniards 
soon learned the danger of a conte.st with the Amazons of these islands. Even the children 
were as young beasts ready for the prey. It was noted by Columbus that the natives took 
delight in making themselves appear as terrible as possible. To this end they painted their 
faces, putting great circles of bright color around their eyes, tlnrs skilfully increasing the 
ferocity of the visage. Another usage was to tie cotton bands .above and below the principal 
muscles of the anns and legs, by which, wdien the body was in action, the muscles were 
made to bulge out in prodigious knots. In .short, every method known to .savage ingenuity 
for increasing the fear-inspiring features of face and body was employed by the cannibals of 
these islands. 

Strangely enough the Caribs were more civilized in some respects than the islanders of 
the northwestern clusters. The former had tlie more extensive improvements. Their chief 
town was laid out with a .square in the centre. The better class of houses had porticos. 
Roads were surveyed with some regularity, and were better constnicted than those of Cuba 
or Hispaniola. The people had some nide notions of the confederative principle in govern- 
ment ‘ Guadaloupe was the centre of a league which included at least three of the principal 
islands. The natives were expert in the practice of their rude industries, particularly in the 
management of their canoes. In these they did not hesitate to commit themselves to the 
open sea, even to a distance of hundreds of miles from their native coast 
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lOSr IN THE GLOOMY FORESTS. i £ t 

Resuming the narrative, we note during the stay of Columbus in Gaadalottpe the tUSt 
of many distressing incidents which he was now destined to encounter. Bands of men were 
frequently sent ashore to make explorations ; but always under strict orders- as to plan and 
conduct One company of eight men, under Diego Marquez captain of one of the vessels, 
went abroad without leave. After an absence of a whole day the party failed to reappear, 
and the Admiral grew uneasy. Other companies were sent out to find the missing men, but 
returned with no intelligence of them. Signals were made and guns fired, both from the 
ships and on the shore, but there was no response. Trumpeters were sent to the neighboring 
clife to sound the return, but still there was no answer. 

With the following day the search was continued, but no vestige of the men could be 
found. The belief might be well entertained that they had been caught, killed and eaten 
by the islanders. It was hoped, however, tliat since the warriors were for the most part 
absent on an expedition, the Spaniards might be able to defend themselves against the women. 
The Admiral was unwilling to sail away while the fate of his sailors, or any one of them was 
undetermined. In tliis emergency he bethought himself of th^ daring and courageous Ojeda. 
That adventurer was accordingly given a company of volunteers and sent into the interjor of 
the island to scour the country in all directions in the hope of rescuing the missing party. 
The expedition of Ojeda mu.st again remind the reader of some of the similar exploits and 
services of Captain John Smith. His excursion about the island was not only a search, but 
an exploration. He noted in his progress from place to place, through the dense native 
woods, over the hills and along the verdant valleys of the interior, the unexampled luxuriance 
of the vegetation, the abundance ' of fruits, the fertility of the soil, the odorous balm of 
the woods, and in particular the abundance of wild honey. But the stragglers could not be 
found. 

Several days elapsed, and the necessity for continuing the voyage was imminent, when 
unexpectedly the missing sailors appeared on the shore. It transpired that upon plunging 
into the forest they had lost themselves. Their senses had become confused, and they had wan- 
^ dered on farther and farther through impenetrable thickets and over ledges of rock, crossing 
unknown rivers, tearing their clothes away in patches on brambles and thorns, totally unable 
to regain the points of the compass or to imagine the direction of the ships. At last, when 
about to perish, they had come to the coast, and following it for a short distance, had the 
good fortune to spy the vessels when they were just about to weigh anchor. The joy of all at 
the recovery was great ; but the indignation of the Admiral against the captain for his dis- 
obedience of orders was such that he had him put under arrest, and the whole company were 
reduced in their rations as an exemplar^' punishment for their recklessness and insubordination. 

Their stay on Guadaloupe island lasted for .six days, when the voyage continued 
northward through the Leeward cluster, several of which were named, among the number 
being the little island of Nevis on which, two hundred and sixt3'-four years later, was bom a 
great character,* whose profound and lucid genius, more than that of any other man, con- 
tributed to the Constitution of the United States — Alexander Hamilton. 

A FIGHT IN WHICH TWO SFANIAROS ARE WOUNDED. 

Farther on the expedition reached Santa Cruz and Santa Ursula. At the former igland 
a pause was made to replenish the store of water, as well as to make a casual examination of 
the country. The company sent ashore found a Catib town which was held by women and 
boys, ;tio men being seen. It was found that many of those in the settlement were captives 

were awaiting their turn to be killed and eaten. Several of these were taher \ with 
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little resistance on their part ; for to them it was small matter by whom th^ were, to be 
devoured. While returning to the shore to embark with the captives, the Spaniards per- 
ceived a boat-load of Caribs paddling around the headland not far away. For a moment the 
Indians seemed ‘paralyzed with wonder, and the Spaniards in their boats were able to get 
between them ind the shore. Hereupon the Caribs, taking the alarm, seized their bows 
and sent a shower of arrows among their adversaries, at least two of whom, at the first ^dis- 
charge, were seriously wounded. It was noticed that some of the women in the boat were’ 
as expert witli the bow as tlie men. The Spaniards held tip their bucklers and bearing 
down upon the canoe, overturned it in the water ; but the Indians continued to fight, 

swimming and discharging 
their ajrrows at the same 
time. Some found a lodg- 
ment on rocks and reefs in 
the shoal water, and were 
taken with the greatest diflS- 
cnlty. At length all were 
captpred, including a woman 
and her son, who seemed 
to be the queen and the 
prince of the tribe. The 
latter was thought by* the 
Spaniards to be the fiercest 
specimen of a human being, 
they had ever beheld. They 
described him aS having- the 
face of an African lion. 
Though wounded, his conduct was defiant in the last degree, 
and he scowled upon his captors with such a hideous ex- 
pression oi hatred a.s to send through them a shudder of 
terror. It was found, or believed by the Spaniards, that 
the wounds which they received in the skirmish were inflicted 
by poisoned arrows. One of the Spaniards soon died from his 
injury, and his body was afterwards conveyed by the Admiral to San Domingo for burial. 

Around Santa Ursula the Admiral discoverett a rocky archipelago, the summits rising 
here and there to considerable heights and constituting a group of islands, some of which 
were luxuriant and others sterile and bare. Sailing in this cluster was difficult and dan- 
gerous, and the exploration of the group, to which the Admiral gave the name of the 
Eleven Thousand Virgins, was made by a single light caravel which made its way through 
the tortuous channels between the fifty or more islands that were sighted, soflie of which at 
least were inhabited by men of the Carib race. 

Still farther to the west and north the squadron reached a larger island, nearly in the 
form of a parallelogram, lying under the latitude of i8° N, This was called by the natives 
Boriquen, but was named by the Admiral San Juan Baptists, that is, St John the Baptist* • 
and is known in modem geography as Porto Rico, Here the fleet made its way. out of tlie 
Carib islands and found a modified native population such as belonged to Cuba and riie ; 
Bahamas. The aborigines of Boriquen were not so warlike and roving as the true Caribi 
and on account of their peaceful disposition suflered much at the hands of the cauniball 
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Along the coast, where the latter were in the habit of making their incursions, the natives 
of the island were more courageous, having learned from their adversaries the use of' the 
bow and the war club. According to common fame, they sometimes revenged themselves on 
the Garibs by devouring such captives as fell into their hands. But the body of the inhabi* 
tants were a peaceable folk, subsisting on fniits of the soil and fish. ♦ 

IN SEARCH OP THE COLONY LEFT AT LA NATIVIDAD. 


.After a considerable stay at Porto Rico, Columbus, having satisfied his curipsity 
respecting the Caribs, set sail direct for Hispaniola, the western extremity of which he 
reached without further incident. His return to the island was greeted with much rgoic- 



FOUR CACIpUKS VISIT THK SPANIARDS ON BOARD THE SHn>S. 


ing by the natives who had seen him or heard of his previous visit. Pour caciques, accom- 
panied by .hundreds of Indians, came off in canoes to the ships, and besought the Span- 
r iards to make a permanent camp on shore, promising to lead them to mines of gold, where 
the precious metal might be easily gathered in the greatest quantities. But Columbus had 
heard such stories so frequently befoie that he was not to be deceived by them now, so, after 
distributing presents among the chiefs, he continued towards Natividad, which he was now 
anxious to reach and learn how ri’.e affairs -of the colony, which he had there planted nearly 
one year before, were progressing. He accordingly sailed along the coast and entered the bay 
of Samana, where he had had his first encounter with the natives of the New World. Anxious 
to renew his intercourse' with the people, the Admiral sent out one of his Guanahaniaa 
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inteipreters, finely clad and laden with presets. But strangely enough, the man did hot 
• return. Nor was the Admiral ever able to ascertain what became of him. The otlier. 
Guanahanian, through many vicissitudes, past and to come, remained staunch in his loyalty 
to Columbus, accompanying him wherever he went, proud to receive and bear, the bap- 
tismal name of Diego Colon, the Admiral's brother. , .m> , 

By the 25th of November the fleet reached Monte Christo and anchored there, w^ile 
the coast was surveyed at the mouth of Gold River in search of a site for a fortress." Here 
^t was that the first indications were discovered of those dire di.sasters which now began 
to rise and darken the pathway of Columbus during all the remainder of his life. While 
the exploring party were traversing the sliore, they found a human carcass tied by the 
wrists and ankles with a Spanish cord to a stake in the form oj a ^~oss. Also near by 
was the body of a boy. Both cadavers were in such a state of decay that it could not 
certainly be known whether they were Spaniards, or Indians. But the significant cross, 
pointed to the suspicion that they were Europeans, and if so, certainly men of the colony 
of Natividad. The sign of crime was therefore sufficiently portentous. 

This horrible discovery proved to be indeed only the precursor of worse things to come. 
On a further examination of the coast, two other bodies were found, and though these also' 
were reduced to little more than grinning .skeletons, one of them was discovered to wear a 
beard. This told the story. The victim had certainly been a Spaniard. The indications 
of violence and death were well calculated to awaken the most serious apprehensions in the 
mind of Columbus respecting the state of affairs in the island. He was, however, ijiuch 
cheered by the conduct of the natives, who acted in a- manner so frank, so little indicative 
of treachery, that he could but hope everything might still be well with the men whom 
he had left under De Arana in the fort. 

Within two days from leaving Monte Christo, the fleet arrived at the anchorage of La 
Natividad. The hour was late in the evening, and a landing was impracticable until the 
morrow. It was hoped, however, that notification might be given to the colony by the 
firing of a cannon. But the reverberations died away, and no response came from the 
fortress. About midnight, however, an Indian ednoe came near the squadron, and the 
natives shouted for Columbus. They were directed to the Maria Galante^ but would not 
go on deck until tlie Admiral himself was seen by the lamps at the railing. Then their 
caution was dismissed, and they were taken up, and found to be an embassy from Guacana- 
gari, the leader being a cousin of the cacique. As usual in such matters, they brought 
presents, the principal one being two masks eyed and tong^ed with gold. 

STORY OF THE MASSACRE OF THE GARRISON. 

But the Admiral was ■ far more concerned about other matters than of the things of 
which they chose to speak, and he eagerly inquired of the Indians what had become of his 
gaxrison — ^why they did not answer to his signals. At this the natives were somewhat 
embarrassed ; but they managed, by means of the interpreter, to tell a tolerably consistent 
story. They said the Spaniards under De Arana had a quarrel and fight among themselves, 
in which several lives were lost, and that sickne.ss had carried off quite a number. Others 
still had married native wives and settled in distant parts of the island. But worse than 
this, they gave an account of an invasion of the province of Guacanagari by the warlike 
Caonabo, cacique of the gold regions in the mountains of Cibao. He with a strong band 
had burst into the village of their chieftain, had slain many, wounded many more, and 
buint the houses. Among the wounded was Guacanagari himself, who, but for his injuries, 
would have come at once to the Admiral. The reason for this onset was that the friendly 
la 
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cacique had sought to protect the Spaniards from the rage of Caonabo, who had gone to war 
■with them on account of their conduct towards him and his people. Whether any of the 
Spaniards remained alive the messenger did not say. 

Morning came, bringing ■with it the greatest anxiety. On looking out to'wards shore the 
Spaniards could perceive no signs of life. Instead of the native multitudes, only the 
■waving trees were seen along the coast, and only the light murmur of the surf ■was heard 
as it fell and broke among the rocks. Meanwhile Columbus had entertained the Indiai^ 
embassy, and before the coming of dawn had sent them ashore laden with presents. They 
had gone promising to return during the day and bring Guacanagari ■with them. 

The only circumstance calculated to relieve the despondency and feats of the Admiral 
was the fact that the^ natives seemed to be friendly and unconscious of wrong-doing. During 
the forenoon a boat-load of Spaniards was sent ashore to ascertain definitely the situation. 
Fort Natividad was in ruins. It appeared that the place had been carried by assault, broken 
down, and the remnant burnt. Fragments of the contents of the fort were scattered about, 
and these relics included shreds of Spanish ganiieuls, presenting a scene of death and 
desolation. With these gnieful relics before them, they cotlld no longer doubt that the 
worst of calamities had befallen Arana and his men. As for the natives, they carefully;,kept 
aloof. Though a few were seen hiding in the woods at a distance, not one came near to 
explain further the destnxction of tlie fort and its occupants. 

When these tidings were borne back to the Admiral he was in the greatest distress, and 
went directly on shore to examine the ruins of the fort himself. Unable to gain any clue as 
to its destruction and the disappearance of his men at the first examination, he deemed it 
expedient to make a more systematic search. Possibly some of the Spaniards might still 
iive, and it was not inconceivable that a band of them, driven from the fort, had kept to- 
gether and defended themselves until Caonabo and his warriors had retired to their own place. 
Several companies were accordingly despatched into the neighboring districts to search for 
any possible survivors of the disaster. The men went abroad firing their guns, shouting and 
blowing trumpets ; but the only sounds that came back were the echoes from the woods and 
rocks, and wave-beats of the sea. 

RELICS OF THE MURDERED MEN. 

As for Guacanagari, he did not come, nor was any message sent by him to explain his 
absence. The Admiral at length concluded to seek him out, and accordingly advanced to 
the cacique’s village, which, to his grief, he found burnt to ashes, and the same marks of 
violence about its ruins as had been found at Natividad. The conclusion seemed necessary 
that the town of the cacique, as well as the Spanish fort, had been taken and destroyed by the 
warriors of Caonabo. This circumstance, while it tended to dispel all hope of finding Arana 
and his men, seemed to establish the belief that the tribe of Guacanagari had remained loyal 
to the Spaniards. 

The Admii^ was so much concerned to know the trath that, returning to the coast, he 
renewed his investigations about the ruined fortress. He had given directions to Arana in 
case he and the garrison should be imperiled, to bury in the earth the treasures which they 
had accumulated. In the hope of finding some trace of the property, the well of the fort 
■was examined, and the whole region round about, but there was no sign that these instnic-' 
tions had been obeyed, and the search was therefore continued along the coast 

On the coming of the Spaniards to a native village not far away the inhabitants fled, 
1^'ving their houses to be examined by the invaders. Here were found .several articles which 
had belonged to the garrison, among which were an old anchor of the Santa Maria and a 
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Moorish cloak which was remembered as the property of De Arana. There were also several 
articles of clothing and bits of merchandise, pointing unmistakably to the spoliation of the 
fortress. In the meantime another company of explorers, nearer to Natividad, had found a 
kind of burial place, from which they recovered the remains of eleven of their companions, 
thus strengthening the belief with overwhelming proof that all had perished by violence. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that Columbus could induce the natives to a renewal 
jf intercourse. Nor could their conduct in this particular be well understood. If the sub- 
jects of Guacanagari were innocent, why should they keep aloof and exhibit such want of 
confidence ? . On the other hand, if they had not been loyal, how account for the destruction 
of the village of the cacique and his own wounds? The problem became an enigma, and 
there was great diversity of opinion among the Spaniards. De Buyl,» the apostolic vicar, 
led the belief that all the Indians alike had been treacherous, and that the Admiral should 
proceed to punish them for their crime. He framed a theory that the cacique had burned 
his own village to conceal his perfidy — that the conduct of the natives could be explained 
only on the ground that they were crafty barbarians who well knew the awfulness of the 
crime that they had committeS and dreaded retributive justice. 

• DEPRAVITY OF THE SPANIARDS CAUSES THEIR OESTRUOTION. 

Columbus, however, was entirely unwilling to accept this disheartening and pessimistic 
view of the situation. He chose to believe that the work had been done by Caonabo and 
his people, and this conviction was accompanied by the well-grounded fear that the Spaniards 
had, by their own misconduct, brought the fatal visitation on themselves. With the pro- 
gress of the investigation, the disconnected facts were slowly and imperfectly put together 
until a fairly reasonable story of the destruction of Arana and his company was produced ; • 
and the conclusion was of a kind to brand with shame and infamy the first settlement of 
white men ever planted in the New World. 

It appeared in the serpicl that as soon as the colony was established and the Admiral 
had sailed away, the true character of the colonists came out with dreadful realism. The 
men whom Columbus had brought with him on his fipst voya<je to the West Indies were, as 
we have said, for the most part, of the lowest order. They had been roustabouts and crimi- 
nals in the Spanish seaport towns, and, as the reader knows, had in many instances escaped 
impending penalties by embarcation through impressment Such characters could but 
await the removal of authority to seize the combined freedom of barbarism and the vicious- 
ness of civilization. 

It was in vain that De Arana had sought to curb and restrain the will and passions 
of his colonists. Finding that they could not be subjected to di.scipline by any force which 
the captain could exert, they at once abandoned themselves to the license of outrage and 
excess. Every evil impulse which for generations, although restrained under the 
compressive tyranny of despotic government had been transmitted with accumulating 
vehemence from father to son, now burst forth in the depraved descendants. They 
turned upon the mild-mannered Indians who had befriended and assisted them in 
every way to gain a footing and maintenance in the island, and began to treat them as 
though they were the mere instruments of their avarice and lust. They sallied forth from 
the fort against the express commands of the Admiral,’ and contracted licentious alliances 
with the native women, whom they refused to leave even when ordered by Arana, and 
indulged in a riot of debauchery horrible in its details. 

Guacanagari had sought to appease the fury of Spanish passion by granting to each 
sailor two or three wives. But even this was not enough. The wretches, glorying in their 
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license, became like wild beasts, assaulting and seducing the wives and daughters of the 
head men of the tribe, and as if their crimes inspired greater lawlessness, they began to 
despoil the villages, carrying home therefrom great loads of merchandise and provisions. 

In a few days the fort was converted into a robber’s 
camp, and presently the men fell to quarrelling, brawling 
and fighting over the spoils, sometimes to the death. Others 
remained abroad, preferring the company of the nativj 
women. But a few, deprived of what they considered 
their share, began to form conspiracies. Pedro Gutierrez 
became the head of one band and Rodrigo de Escobedo 
of another. These two, being .subordinate officers in the 
fortress, mutinied against the commander, and in a fight 
which- took place on that account another Spaniard lost 
his life. 

The party of Arana had been victorious, and Gutierrez 
and Escobedo left Natividhd for another part of the 
Island. The remainder, composing a company of eleven, besides some native women 
whom they had taken as wives, .set out for Cibao, to gather gold. In a .short time they 
passed the boundaries of the district ruled by Guacanagari and entered tlie territory of 
Caonabo, the great cacique of Maguana, to whom the Spaniards had given the name of 
Prince of the Golden House. Subsequent investigations showed that this warlike 
chieftain was a native Carib, who had come as an invader into Hispaniola and there 
, established himself with his headquarters in the gold regions. 

PARTICULARS OF THE MASSACRE. 

The invasion of his territories by a mere handful of Spaniards could have but one 
result with the cacique. When the band of Gutierrez and Escobedo approached Cibao and 
began to ply their trade of getting gold, Caonabo .sent out his warriors, who surrounded 
them and killed the last man of the company. The cacique then made a league with 
the neighboring chieftain of the province of Marien, and the combined forces of the two 
tribes were sent into the province of Guacanagari, to be.siege the Spanish fortress and 
sweep it, with its garrison, from tlie face of the earth. The invasion was carried on witli 
secrecy. The course pursued by Guacanagari is not certainly known ; but it appears that 
he tried, at lea.st fonnally, to defend the Spaniards from the enemy, for it can hardly be 
doubted that the village of the friendly cacique was burned, and that some of the Span- 
iards who were there at the time were killed in the attack. The hostile barbarians then 
crept upon the fort, where all precaution had been abandoned, and rushed in at a time 
when the garrison numbered only ten men. Two of these were killed, and the other 
eight fleeing from their pursuers plunged into the sea and were drowned. Not a man was 
lefl^ alive to tdil the stor>’. The fortre.ss was sacked and burned, and the hostile warriors, 
after thus glutting their vengeance, retnmed to their own district. 

It seems that after the withdrawal of the enemy, Guacanagari knew not what to do. 
Perhaps he doubted his ability to make things clear on the return of the Admiral. Per- 
haps he feared that when the great fleet came, he and his people would be overwhelmed 
in a common ruin by the vengeful foreigners. Possibly at heart he had felt some emotions 
of sympathy with the work of extermination which had been accomplished by the men of 
Cibao. In any etrent the situation was trying in the extreme. It would seem that the 
cacique had not the confldence to commit himself without reserve to the good faith of the 
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Admiral, and in his embarrassment, doubtless to save himself and his subjects, he adopted 
that subterfuge to which half-barbarous minds naturally resort in times of danger. 

One circumstance tended strongly to convince even the Admiral that Guacanagari had 
been guilty of duplicity. It was claimed by the Indians who came as ambassadors from 
their cacique that he was prevented from visiting the Admiral by the injuries which he had 

received while defending his village against 
tlie attack of Caonabo. Columbus presently 
set out and found his friend at a new village 
which had been extemporized for him not 
far away. The cacique, sure enough, lay 
in his hammock, surrounded by his wives, 
and unable to rise, on account, he said, of 
his wounded leg, which he claimed had 
been struck with a stone and 
so injured that he could not 
stand. The limb was bandaged 
to a great extent, and Colum- 
bus ordered his own surgeon, 
who was present, to examine 
the injur>’ and see what could 
be done to relieve the chief 
The bandages were accord- 
ingly taken oflF, and though* 
the cacique made grimaces 
and complained of pain when 
the limb was handled, no 
trace of the alleged injury 
could be found, and this fact 
produced the natural sus- 
picion that the wound and his 
stor>' of it were a sham in- 
vented for effect. 

Other warriors of the tribe, 
however, were found to have 
been really wounded, pre- 
stimably by the arrows of 
the enemy ; and of a cer- 
tainty the cacique’s village 
had been burned. All things 
considered, Columbus decided 
jMSTRTJcnoN OF THK umE GARRISON, Guacanagarf the bene- 

fit of every doubt, and so, exhibiting no signs of distrust, he bestowed on the chieftain the 
usual g[ifts and went away. At this De Buyl was again g^reatly offended, for to him the 
• evidence of guilt was so clear that he urged the Admiral to take a summary vengeance on 
the cacique, making him an example to all other offenders. But this counsel was r^ected, 
and for the tim.* amicable relations were maintain^ between the ‘Spaniards and the 
natives. 
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THE NATIVE CHIEF PALLS IN LOVE. 

The difference of opinion and policy between Columbus and the vicar was the 
commencement of a difficulty destined to become important. Buyl had in him the very 
soul of a persecutor, and nothing could have pleased him better than to see the head* 
men of the Indians burned at the stake, as his favorite method of introducing the new 
religion which he came to represent. It is an interesting historical study to see the 
contest between the vindictive spirit of this man and the humane disposition of the 
commander. But passing from this, we note the conduct of the latter in inviting Gua- 
canagari, in spite of the suspicions against him, to visit the Maria Galante and share 
the hospitalities of his board. The act was one of kindne.ss and policy also ; kindness, for 
by this means he soijght in a generous way to restore the confidence of the chief ; policy, 
for he de.sired him to look upon the Carib prisoners whom the Spaniards had on board as 
warnings of what might be expected by all who durst attack or oppose the "Whites. The 
whole cargo of wonders, including the horses, swine and goats, was also shown to the 
cacique, to accomplish a similar purpose. ^ • ,, 

But human nature is always human nature. The barbarian, or half-barbarian, is- ever 
of his own kind. Amopgthe other subjects which the cacique found on the Adqjiral’s- ship 
was a company, of captives from Porto Rico ; that is, they were liberated captives, whom 
the Caribs had taken and the Admiral recovered. With these Guacaiiagari began to con- 
verse by means of an interpreter. Among the rest was a» queenly native woman called 
Catalina, with whom, as the sequel showed, the cacique fell violently in love. He conversed 
with her as much as possible in the lover’s manner, and would fain have taken her on shore, 
but the opportunity was not presented until the following night, when the queen escaped by 
swimming ashore, and the next day Guacanagari disappeared, having eloped with the 
woman, so that neither was again seen by the Spaniards. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE C0URA6E WHICH OVERCAME ALL ADVERSE CIRCUMSTANCES. 


rP COLUMBUS had been affected by such adversities 
as crush the hopes of other men ; if his enthusiastic 
and wondrously imaginative nature had not sustained 
him in every ordeal that Avrings the heart with de- 
spair ; if the sun of hope and confidence had not 
remained always visible above the horizon of his life, 
the world would have preserved no remembrance of 
his living. A nature that would have halted at 
obstacles would have bowed with despondency before 
such persecution as he received at the hands of Por- 
tiigsil’s ruler ; but enduring tliese, the rejections of 
his proposals by Genoa, Venice, and by two learned 
Juntas, as well as the derision of ecclesiastics, would 
surely have driven any less persistent man to accept 
the hopele-ssncss of his ambition.s. But bearing up 
against all these opposing influences, like a vessel 
whose engines have sufiicient power.to hold her 
against the current, he bravely held on, continued on, 
until, behold, the reward of his unyielding activity is a glory that kings might crave. 

The man who bared a resolute front to all the oppositions that obscurity, poverty, 
antagonisms and ridicule could offer was not to be daunted even by the discouraging a.spect 
which a murdered colony prescuted. Hopeful as he was persistent, Columbus was not 
awakened from his dreams of conquest by the dreadful fate of those whom he had estab- 
lished as the nucleus of a vast commercial power, which he believed would expand in 
influence until it accouipH.shed the Christianizing of the world of his discovery. The first 
seed had perished even as it lay in the ground, but he would now sow again and trust for a 
more favorable season. The first colony had wrought its own destruction, perhaps a second 
would be successful, and with this sangtiine, trustful feeling he set about the planting of 
a settlement either above the graves of those who had fallen victims to their lustful, sedi- 
tious and avaricious appetites, or to establish a colony near by, where there might be con- 
stant reminder of the fate of those who had subordinated virtue and honest duty to selfish 
greed and the basest desires of human nature. 



AWAKENING TO HARSH CONDITIONS. 

After the first excitement of the landing, despondency ensued, and the men began tO 
realize something of the prosaic character of the enterprise in which they were engaged. 
Worst of all, they found that labor was a necessity of their .situation.- Houses would 
build themselves. The fortress would not grow without human effort. Nothing coul^ be 
accomplished on this virgin shore, any more than elsewhere, without strenuous exer^ of 
mind and body. Here it was not merely a question of exciting adventure incident t© tb© 
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gathering of golden sands from the banks and beds of impossible rivers. Toil, toil WSS the 
order, and all alike, cavaliers and soldiers thougfh they were, must bend to the appointed task. 

Again the situation can but impress the mind of the reader by its likeness to the found- 
ing of Jamestown by the English a hundred and fourteen years afterwards. Thus came 
disappointment and gloom instead of the exliilaration of ideal enterprises, and this fact 
tended to aggravate the diseases of the colonists. 

Columbus, as we have said, felt his strength ebb away. He may have perceived — for 
the greatest minds are given to such intuition — ^that the golden but visionary schemes 
which had passed before his imagination, and which he had imparted to the King and 
Queen, lay farther away in their realization, and were to be reached by a rougher road than 
any vi^ich his feet Had ever yet travelled. Moreover, the sorrows and weaknesses of old 
age were now coming upon him, and he could hold up no longer. No sooner had the pre- 
liminaries of the settlement been determined upon than his faculties of body and mind 
succumbed to the sore pressure, and for several weeks he was confined to his couch. 
During part of the time he was able to give directions for ^he prosecution of the work 
of laying out, building, fortifying and planting ; but for the rest, the enterprise must 
be remanded to the hands of his subordinates. Whenever this was done, confusion began 
to reign as tlie result of cross purposes and lack of talent It was thus under dismal 
auspices that the eventful year 1493 ended with small prospect that the Admiral would be 
able, in his first report to his sovereigns, to meet the glowing expectations which his own 
oversanguine temperament had given rise to at the court 

By the opening of the following year, all the materials of the fleet had been transferred 
to the shore, and there was no further need of the squadron. It had been predetennined 
that after the, planting of the colony the greater number of the ve.ssels should be sent back 
to Spain It had also been intended by Columbus that these returning ships .should be 
laden with the merchandise and treasures which he expected his colony of Natividad to 
gather during his absence. The di.sappointment in this respect was overwhelming. De 
Arana and his garrison had not only gathered nothing, but had lost all, including them- 
selves — ^a melancholy awakening from delightful dreams. 

The second voyage had thus far been an expedition of discovering and mere planting. 
No commercial intercourse had been opened or renewed with the native islanders. Indeed 
such a condition of unfriendliness and distnist now prevailed that it was doiibtful whether 
any profitable trade could again be established with the Indians. But it was necessary to 
freight the ships with something, if only with an additional cargo of golden dreams. To 
this end the Admiral was constrained to rouse himself from his enfeebled condition and to 
prepare his report to his sovereigns. As in the case of all men of genius, his active mind 
foreran the event, and he sought to find in the .surroundings such elements of success 
as might be truthfully wrought into a suitable report to gratify their Majesties. 

AN EXPEDITION TO THE COLD MINES. 

V 

To this end the Admiral deemed it expedient to send out exploring parties, two of 
which were organized aifd despatched into the gold countrj'. The first of these was put 
under the coipmand of Alonzo de Ojeda. To him nothing could have been more agreeable 
than the responsibility of an expedition into the mountains of Cibao, or, missing that, jnto 
tjje mountains of the moon. The other company was placed under a Captain Gorvalau, a 
•Cavalier of like disposition with Ojeda, but less adventurous. Both parties went out full- 
amed into, the country of Caonabo, expecting to fight their way to the mines, which they 
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ime directed to examine and explore, to the end that Columbus might faithfully inform 
their Majesties as to the probable gold yield of the island. 

It required but two days to reach the hill country. On the third momingf the gold 
fields were approached, and to the astonishment of the Spaniards the Indians of the district 

Stream prbpariko toe ae exeemtioe to the oou) mines. 
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FRBPARINC FOR AN EXPKDITION tO THE OOU) MINES. 


here and there with particles of the precious metal. Specimens of these sands were taken 
up and the gold gathered out with little difficulty, while some of the Spaniards were so 
fortunate as to pick up pieces of considerable weight. 

Here, then, the secret was out It was clear that the specimens of gold dust which the 
Spaniards had procured in other parts of the island, and farther north, had been derived 
from these mines of Cibao. But everything was in the native condition. Ojeda very 
properly concluded that the yield of the precious metal, as sho\ra in the river .saods, was 
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but a hint of the rich, perhaps limitless, treasures of the mountains. He accoidingly 
surveyed the landscape and carried back to the Admiral a glowing report. The expedition 
of Gorvalan had a similar result. That captain had also discovered tjie gold country, and 
had gathered specimens from the sands and returned with a cheering account for the 
Admiral. Thus, while Columbus was not able to send home a cargo of treasure, he would 
fain transmit a glamour of visions and hopes. 

A REPORT CALCUUTED TO DECEIVE THE SOVEREIGNS. 

It was under these conditions that the discoverer now prepared his report for the King 
and Queen. He determined to retain five ships from the squadron for his own use in the 
service of th^ colonists, and in prosecuting the work of discovery. The remaining twelve 
weilf put under command of Antonio de Torres for the return voyage. As for treasure he 
was able to send nothing except the specimens of gold-bearing sand which his lieutenants 
had gathered about Cibao, and to add some additional samples of the animal and vegetable 
products of the island. His report was of course the principal thing, and this, while it 
contained an account of the disaster which had befallen the garrison of lya Natividad, of the 
sickness to which he and the colony had been recently subjected, and .some complaints, 
well founded, of frauds and blunders committed by the home bureau in the preparation of 
the cargo and .provision of the squadron, nevertheless glowed with the usual enthusiasm and 
promise of great things to come. 

The document was prepared with his accustomed elaboration, embracing a report 
proper and many recommendations which the Admiral took the responsibility of making to 
the sovereigns. Some of these suggestions were of a kind to .show forth in full sight not 
' only the sentiments and opinions of the discoverer and hi.s sovereigns, but also the general 
civilization* in that age. Fortunately the document has been preserved to our own time, 
and the curious inquirer may still read not only the words of the Admiral, but the 
marginal comments which the sovereigns appended to each clause of the report. In the 
first place the Admiral opens with tho.se formal and complimentary addresses which were 
the style in the fifteenth century, and even at a much later date, in all documents directed 
to royal personages. To these the King and Queen made on the margin this remark : 

“Tlieir Highnesses hold it for good service.” 

In the next place the Admiral gives an enumeration of the circumstances of the 
second voyage up to date, including an account of the various islands which he had dis- 
covered and visited, and finally of the planting and establishment of the colony of Isabella. 
To this the sovereigns affixed the co-marginal comment : 

“ Their Highnesses give much thanks to God, and hold as verj- honored service all that the Admiral has done.” 

In the third paragraph he tells of the ill fortunes that had come, explaining how 
his men had fallen sick, how the new plantation had been delayed, how it had become 
necessary to detail a considerable number of .soldiers to guard the settlement from possible 
attacks by the natives, and how, for these reasons, he had been unable to gather and send 
home with the cargo any products or treasures worthy of the work. To this clause the 
sovereigns wrote in the margin the simple words : 

" He has done well.” 

In the fourth place the Admiral went on to suggest the best means of gaining 
possession of the gold mines of Cibao. To this end he recommended that a fortress be 
built in the gold-producing regions, and that it should be garrisoned and held that the 
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mines might be systematically worked. To this proposition the sovexeigos also gave tkeir 
approval as follows : 

“This is well and so it must be done. 

The Admiral next proceeded to discuss the question of provisions for the new settle- 
ment, until such time as the products of the island, including pew crops to be raised and 
gathered by the colonists, should be sufficient to render unnecessary all further draft on the 
mother country. This, too, received the approval of royalty with the marginal comment, 
thus : 

“Juan de Fonseca is to provide for this matter.'* 

In the next place Colnmbiis proceeded to touch the delicate subject of the frauds and 
blunders that had been committed* in the purchase and preparation /)f supplies for the 
squadron and the colony. This part related most of all to the wine which the bureaii*had 
supplied for the expedition. Ver>" soon after the sailing of the fleet it was discovered that 
the wine-casks were old and leaky, and before the end of the voyage much of the supply 
had been wasted. Concerning this complaint the marginal comment of the sovereigns was 
as follows : • 

“JUfEiu de Fonseca shall find out the persons who played this cheat with the winc-casks, that they may make 
good from their own pockets the loss, and also see that the sugar-canes (for the colony) arc good, and that all that 
is here asked for be provided immediately.” 

We have already remarked above how greatly Columbus was distressed — how sensitive 
he was — ^relative to the failure of the expedition thus far to yield any profitable returns. 
He knew well enough that profit was expected. In'deed, that had been with the sovereigns 
the prevailing motive, and it is likely that glimpses of a probability had now reached the 
Admiral’s judgment that tlie treasures of gold he had been seeking were still far remote. * 
It was, therefore, expedient that he should, if practicable, divert the minds of th^r Majesties 
to some other enterprise, promising great and immediate advantages. 

A RECOMMENDATION TO ENSUVE THE NATIVES. 

It is possible, therefore, or probable, that the next suggestions of his report were in 
part, at least, the result of a wish to point the royal mind to a new method of commercial 
gain. Or it may be that he conscientiously believed the recommendations made to be 
philanthropic and humane. The thing which he suggested in the next paragraph was' 
based on a policy which he had on his own re.spoilsibility adopted with respect to the Caribs. 
The reader will recall the fact that while cruising among the cannibal islands Columbus 
seized a number of the natives and retained them as prisoners. These he now sent to 
Europe with the returning squadron, recommending to the .sovereigns that the islanders 
should be taught Spanish, be baptized into the church, and that tliey be retained as slaves 
to serve as interpreters, or be made useful in other ways. He called attention to the fact ^ 
that such a measure would be a just punishment for the Caribbeans, and that it would tend 
to inspire confidence in the other islands, where the people lived in dread of the cannibals. 
Of course the Admiral laid much stress upon the religious feature of tlie suggestion, insisting 
that the proposed subjection of the cannibals was to their own interest as well as to the 
benefit of Spain and the advantage of the whole colonial enterprise. But to this recom- 
mendation there was entered on the margin a guarded reply of the sovereigns, as follows : 

" Their Majesties think this very well, and so it must be done ; but fet the Admiral sec whether it cannot be 
managed there that th^ (the Indians) .should be brought to our Holy Catholic faith, and the same thing be done, 
with the Indiana of those islands where he now is.” 

leaving thus opened the way Cohimbus proceeds boldly to the general suggestion of 
the enslavement of the natives as the best means of making them Christians^ and of 
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gathering profit by new commercial relations that might be established on the foundation 
of a traffic in human beings. The Admiral suggests that the ships in the Indies could be 
laden with cargoes of natives, who might be exchanged in Spain for live stock and other 
supplies requisite for the purposes and development of the colony. The policy should be 
adopted by the Indian Bureau of sending out a fleet each year bearing all things demanded 
by the colonists, and the vessels, as soon as their cargoes could be discharged in the Indies, 
might gather an equivalent cargo of Indian slaves. It was necessary that this policy should 
be at once adopted and that the answer of the sovereigns should be transmitted by Antonio 
de Torres to the Admiral, so that the latter might proceed to capture the requisite ship-loads 
of cannibals for the return voyage. The project was sufficiently audacious and cold-blooded, 
being redeemed oWy from absolute shame and contempt by the intermixture of religious 
motives, real or fictitious, which tlie Admiral pleaded in justification of his proposals. In 
view of the situation the reader at the close of the nineteenth century will notice the reply of 
the Spanish sovereigns with peculiar interest : 

“As reji^ards this matter, it is suspended for the present until there com^ some other way of doing it there, and 
let the Admiral write what he thinks of this.’* 

• COLUMBUS SENDS HOME A CARGO OF SLAVES. 

Certainly it was to the honor of Ferdinand and Isabella that they refused to adopt the 
suggestions made by their favorite, as to establishing a slave-trade in the West Indies. 
Whether or not they were moved thereto by reasons of justice and humanity, or whether 
they detected in the proposition elements of trouble and inexpediency, it would be difficult to 
say. A careful reading of their auswer and comment would indicate that while it was 
deemed inexpedient to begin the enslavement of the Indians, there was nevertheless a 
reluctance on the part of the sovereigns to pronounce the interdict. They put it from 
them with such gentle kind of veto as Caesar employed in rejecting the crown. The sar- 
castic comment of Casca might almost be repeated and applied — at least to Ferdinand, 
whose cold and subtle disposition we may discover in the language of refusal : “ He put 
it by ; but for all that to my thinking he would fain have had it. . . He put it by again ; 
but to my thinking he was very loath to lay his fingers off it.” 

The proposal of Columbus was brought to the sovereigns in a very practical and 
emphatic way. The Carib prisoners were put on board the fleet and despatched to Spain 
as the earnest and first fruits of the enterprise. The monarchs were told that a system of 
royal revenue might be established by laying a duty on the slaves imported. In a word, 
the thing proposed was to be profitable to everybody; profitable to the colonists, for by this 
means their energies might be exerted in the excitement of slave-hunting, and at the same 
time their resources augmented by the supplies and merchandise to be brought from Spain 
in exchange for the captives ; profitable to the people of the mother country, for in this 
way they would obtain at cheap rates a full retinue of servants forever ; profitable to the 
merchants, for their cargoes would, under such a .system, be expeditiously provided on both 
sides of the Atlantic ; profitable to the sovereigns, for hereby the royal revenue could be 
steadily replenished ; profitable to the Caribs themselves, for by the blessings of capture, 
deportation and sale, they would be rapidly civilized, saved from their sins and through all 
their sufferings be brought to Heaven. The inhuman fallacy was complete in all its parts « 
and needed only the assent of the sovereigns to ‘make it pass as the greatest civilizing argu- 
ment of the age. 

The returning squadron, under command of Antonio de Torres, left San Domingo on 
the ad of February, 1494. Other communications from leading characters were added 
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to that of Columbus, generally corroborating his report and repeating his recommendations. 
Such was a letter from the apostolic vicar De Buyl, and such were the reports made by 
O^e^ and C^rvalan respecting their explorations in the mines of Cibao. On the whole, 
the information which the fleet was to bear back to Europe was of a kind to make up in a 
large measure for the disappointment in the matter of merchandise and gold. Thus, at tlie 
close of the winter the home-bound armada dropped out of sight, and the colonists of 
Isabella were left to resume and prosecute the necessary enterprises of the settlement 

SEDITION SHOWS ITS HORRID HEAD. 

By this time the Admiral had recovered somewhat liis wasted energies, and with 
returning strength he devoted himself to the administration of affairs. Never was govern- 
ment more difiicult The distraction of the colonists became extreme. • Sickness increased 
rather than abated. Provisions began to fail, and the fare was as scant as the work was 
ince.ssant. The Admiral established laws for the govenniient of the colony, but these could 
hardly be enforced, for the character of perhaps a majority of the forbade them operation 
of wholesome niles for all. 

Many of the men were of high rank by both birth and profession. There were young 
hidalgos who had never before been obliged to stoop to toil. The,re were courtiers from 
Barcelona, and functionaries whose immemorial business it was to live by the labor of 
others. The viceroy could nuake uo exceptions in the application of his laws, and sullen 
rage and vindictiveness soon appeared among those who were compelled, as they thought, 
like slaves, to toil in building houses and fortifying the town. Some began to complain of 
the Admiral and his govenuneut. Discontent grew rife, and conspiracy soon builded its 
nest and hatched its dangerous brood. 

Now it was that the celebrated Bernal Diaz, of Pisa, a man of rank and influence, but 
of a low grade of moral principle, appeared as the leader and mouthpiece of the malcon- 
tents. In him all the Adullamites of the island discovered a vent for their rage against the 
Admiral. He held the appointment of comptroller of the colony, and in this office he soon 
showed his disagreeable and seditious spirit. In the gloomy days which came down after 
the departtire of the squadron for Spain, Diaz conceived the project of virtually destroying 
the enterprise by secret mutiny. His scheme contemplated the seizure of the ships, or at 
least most of them, and a departure from the island with all on board who desired to return 
home. The leader had persuaded himself that all this discovery of the Indies, and in 
particular all the representations made by the Admiral respecting the resources of the 
islands and their commercial imiwrtance to the Spanish government, were fallacious, mis- 
leading, and in short without foundation in fact. It was believed by the conspirators that 
on reaching Spain they could appeal to the sovereigns, having Bernal Diaz — himself a man 
of the court — for their spokesman, and easily persuade them that they had been duped, 
deceived and cajoled by the foreign Admiral, who had gained an unmerited ascendency in 
their confidence. 

OVERCOMING THE MUTINOUS SPIRITS. 

While this perfidious business was still in the egg another factor was added to the 
cabal. A certain Femxin Cedo, who was the assayer of the colony and, as the sequel 
showed, a charlatan, ignorant of the work he professed, joined himself with Bernal Diaz, 
and encouraged the mutiny with a false statement respecting the gold product of the island. 
He declared that the reports relative to the mines of Cibao were without foundation ; that 
nothing more than a few scattering particles of the precious metal had been found by the 
explorers ; that the better specimens — small ingots and Ae like brought home by the 
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exploring party, or procured in trade with the natives — ^had been produced by melting 
down a quantity of the gold-dust, and tliat such specimens signified nothing in the general 
estimate. He also alleged that much of the reputed gold was spurious, being nothing more 
than macasite, or some such mineral. Since the hopes of the colonists were centred on 
mining and the gathering of precious stones, these declarations of the assayer prevailed 
with many, even against the testimony of their own senses. 

The occasion seemed auspicious for the succe.ss of the scheme. The Admiral was 
again confined to his couch by sickness. The conspirators might avail tliemselves of this 
fact and get away without discovery. Nevertheless the thing was borne at length to, the 
ears of Columbus, and he was enabled to nip the project in the bud. Bernal Diaz, Cedo 
and several other leaders of the mutiny were seized and put iinder guard on the vessels. A 
search instituted by the Admiral brought the whole thing to light. The plan of the enter- 
prise, including the report which the conspirators were to make to the Queen and King, 
drawn up in the handwriting of Bernal Diaz, was discovered, and the whole sedition was 
thus suddenly delivered over to the master. 

It was the first time in which anything had occurretf of such a character as to make 
punishment a necessity. Columbus deemed it prudent, however, not to proceed against 
Diaz himself, but to remand him, with all the proofs, to the Spanish authorities. The 

leading mutineer, with several 
others, was accordingly con- 
fined on board one of the 
ships until such time as they 
might be sent to Spain for 
trial. Other precautionary 
measures were taken against 
the possible revival of the 
sedition. All the guns, muni- 
tions and supplies of the fleet 
were transferred to a single 
ship, and this was put in com- 
mand of officers known to be devoted to the interests of the Admiral. The measures were 
salutary enough, and the effect was marked by some immediate improvement in the dis- 
cipline and progress of the colony. But it was noted by the Admiral himself that the 
wounds and alienations produced by the event cottld not be healed. Confidence was 
never again fully restored among the colonists of Isabella, and the cloud began to settle on 
the Admiral which was never to be lifted. 
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ANXIETY OVER PORTUGAL'S ACTIVITY. 

With the recovery of his health Columbus deemed it expedient to prosecute at least 
two of the general objects for which the enterprise had been undertaken. The first of these 
was ^o continue the work of exploration. In order to understand the strong motive for the 
immediate enlargement of the borders of discover}’ in the Indies (as they were supposed to 
be), the reader must recur to the intense rivalry existing between Spain and Portugal. The 
decision of the Pope had been against the latter power ; that is, the decision had been in the 
nature of an interdict against Portuguese enterprise towards the west But there was noth- 
ing to hinder — indeed, much to encourage — the endeavor of the Portuguese mariners to 
seach the Indies by the eastern route. 

This question had continued uppermost in Spain and Portugal, leading at length to the' 
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discovery of a water route by the east to India, which was found by De Gama four years 
later. A knowledge of Portugal’s activity and ambitiofis was therefore a spur to Columbus 
to accomplish, as quickly as possible, the full possession, by discovery and occupation, of 
the rich Pagan countries of the east But while thus eager to anticipate the Portuguese he 
entertained a project having a local significance, though it was a preliminary step towards 
the attainment of his larger ambitions. Accordingly, Columbus acquainted Ferdinand and 
Isabella with his proposal to enter the gold fields of Hispaniola, and take permanent posses* 
sion of them by the erection of a fort As his purpose was to thereby establish a local 
government at Isabella, thus enabling him to proceed to the accomplishment of his other 
mission, their Majesties promptly approved his plans. 

OFF FOR THE COLD MOUNTAINS OF CIBAO. « 

As soon, therefore, as he had succeeded in suppressing the sedition of Diaz, the Admiral 
issued an edict committing the government of Isabella, as well as the command of the ships 
in the harbor, to his brother, Don Diego, and a council of municipal officers by whom he 
was to be advised and assisted. 

Having made these preparations at Isabella the Admiral proceeded at once to organize 
his expedition for the gold region. To this end he selected about fotp: hundred of the well 
and able-bodied colonists, preferring the young and adventurous. The movement involved 
the arming of the whole band ; for, in the existing state of things, the loyalty of the natives, 
how much soever manifested, could not be depended on under trial In fact, the object of 
the expedition was as much military as it was industrial. 

It was on the I2th of March that the equipment of the cavalcade was complete, and the 
march began. To such meu as those composing the regiment action was everything. They 
rejoiced to be once more freed from the servility and lethargy of the settlement. It was like 
going again on a campaign in the Moorish war. The start was accompanied *by all the 
demonstrations and spectacular scenes peculiar to the age and the race. The greater number 
were organized as a cavalry brigade. They were anned, and for the most part armored, 
cap-a-pie, and rode out with their lances and shining helmets, and clumsy but fonnidable 
arquebuses, which at intervals they discharged, making the green woods ring with the un- 
familiar music of musketry. Meanwhile many natives, drawn after the cavalcade, like curi- 
ous boys following in the wake of a menagerie, hung around the expedition, joining in the 
advance as much as they were pennitted to do, and seemingly well content at the strange 
invasion of their country'. 

FERTILITY AND BEAUTY OF THE ROYAL PLAIN. 

For the first day or two of the advance, the route lay through a somewhat broken and 
difficult country, rising from the sea-level, but still bearing the matted thickets and heavy 
forest of the coast At length the wa\' became difficult, and it was necessary to widen the 
path for the iiivadeis. A company of advanced guards and pioneers was accordingly or- 
ganized, and for this service the young noblemen, now aroused from their apathy and dis- 
content, gladly volunteered. In honor of their endeavor, the Admiral gave to their new 
military road— the first highway opened by European hands in the New World— the name 
of El I^erto los Hidalgos, that is, the Pass of the Hidalgos. 

Af^r this preparation the expedition, following the ropte already explored ‘by Ojeda, 
reached the crest of the ridge dividing the province of Caonabo from the territory of the 
.coast7people. It was the first of many such situations which we shall see repeated in the 
adveiitures and campaigns of Europeans in the New World to the time when, in the summer 
-of 1847, the invading army of the United States looked down from the rocky heights of the 
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CordiUd;as upon the' valley of Mexico. Before the Spaniards stretched the beautiful plain 
of 'Cibao^ According to the estimate of Las Casas it was two hundred and forty miles from 
east to west, and as much as thirty miles in breadth, a region capable under such culture a.s 
that of the Netherlands of supporting several millions of inhabitants. At the time of ^e 
invasion, however, only Indian villages, scattered sparsely over the landscape, were seen. 

This vision of a beautiful and marvellously fertile valley might, in other more refined 
and appreciative minds, have suggested vast cities, peaceful populations, and blessings v, i 
splendid civilization, but the Spaniards were so besotted with vice and avarice that they 
could consider it only for its possible mineral productions ; for the gold that might tie 
hidden in the river sands and in the mountains that reared their heads high into tlie region 
of cloud-laud. TJjey accordingly descended into this delightful valley, called by Columbus 

Rcal^ tlie Royal Plain, and set their 
way across it towards the gold-bearing 
mountains. 

In traversing this beautiful district 
orders Were given, on approacmng the 
first village, to enter after the manner 
of a cavalry charge. So the trumpets 
were sounded, the banners shaken out, 
and the Hidalgo horsemen rode forward, 
their annor flashing in the sun. The 
ovBRi/x>KiNG THB vBGA RBAi.. pcople of the plain had never before seen 

horses, and to their astonished and credulous gaze the oncoming of the cavalry seemed as a 
charge of armored centaurs might have appeared to the early inhabitants of the Grecian 
archipela^rt. 

FALSE SECURITY OF THE NATIVES. 

In the face of such an apparition, there was of course no show of fight. Columbus 
failed to discover in the towns of Vega Real those bands of fierce warriors whom, according 
to report, Caonabo had led in the preceding year against Guacanagari and Fort Natividad. 
On the contrary, the Indians of this region seemed almost as timid as their fellows of the 
coast. They fled before the Spaniards, some escaping into the woods and others taking 
refuge in their houses. It was a matter of amusement to the Spanish soldiers to see the 
simple natives building flinusy barricades of cane-reeds across the doors of their huts. The 
obstructions were not such as to have impeded the charge of a ram, and yet the Indians 
seemed to think themselves safe from assault behind their wicker defences. The Admiral 
gave orders to humor the natives in all particulars; and it was not long before their confiding 
disposition showed itself in familiarity and free intercourse. As the expedition advanced, 
the.natives of the town thronged around the army, and the xisual traffic was begun. The 
Indians had a keen perception in discovering the thing most desired, and before reaching 
their destihation the Spaniards were able to procure considerable quantities of gold dust 
X)n the second day Columbus discovered a river which proved to be the headwaters of 
the Rio del Oro, but here the country became so rough that farther progress had to be made 
on foot, up the sides of lofty foot-hills, which had now been reached. In small streams 
&lling down the mountain sides glittering particles of gold were found, and this ^covery 
determined Columbus to build here a fort, the point being sixty miles from Isabella. A 
suitable location was quickly found on a fine plateau around which two small streams unit- 
ing fonn^ almost a circle. No sooner had the expedition halted than jasper, lapis l«B«li, 
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ajnber and other valuable products were found, and a profitable trade was ppeneA with ^e‘ 
Indians, who freely exchanged ingots of gold, weighing as much an ouiiipe,,for ahy.bnUihftV 
gwgaw that was offered them. ; ‘ ■ 

After great labor a fort of considerable strength was built and named .St Thoinas, the 
ruins of which are still to be seen. Being now placed in a good state of defence, Columbus 
sent out an exploring party under Juan de l,uxen to traverse the surrounding, country. He 
was accv.<mpanied by Indian guides who showed him where gold was said to abound, but 
though signs of the precious metal were often seen in the beds of small streams, it was not 
discovered in any place in considerable quantities. . • 

After a stay of two weeks at St. Thomas, Colinnbits returned to Isabella, leaving a 
company of fifty-six men to serve as a garrison, but stopjjed on the waiy at the village of 
Vega Real to purchase from the Indians a fresh supply of food. He was here enabled to 
make a study of the social condition of the natives and to note the character of their agri- 
culture, and marvelled at the fecundity of the soil, which seemed to produce as if by magic. 
Bv.t on reaching Isabella his wonder in this same particular was increased by what had de- 
veloped during his absence, ^e found the plantation, which had been laid out scarcely 
more than one month before, already yielding ripe melons, pumpkims,, cucumbers and fruits 
in extraordinary abundance. 

SERIOUS TROUBLE ARISING FROM ABUSES OF THE GARRISON. 

Drought and barrenness were unknown. Moisture pervaded the teeming surface of 
the earth, and the genial sunshine caused it to produce in abnndance. The addition of new 
fruits planted by tlieraselves gave delight to tlie colonists, and the first bunch of Spanish 
grapes, blushing to purple in the caresses of the tropical air, w'as a prevision of the coming 
day of wine and plenty. The Admiral could but be delighted with the outloq^, and for 
a few days he was again happy and exuberant in hopes. 

But it was not long until misfortune returned. A messenger arrived from Fort St 
Thomas with bad tidings of the new settlement The Indians had become first suspicious 
and then hostile. They had withdrawn altogether from the vicinity of the Spanish settle- 
ment, and receded from sight in the mountains and forests. It was evident that a con- 
spiracy of some kind was ripening. Pedro Margaritc, the commandant had become 
alarmed, and requested the Admiral to send him remforcements and supplies. On inquiring - 
into the circumstances the latter soon perceived the cause of the trouble. It was the old 
story of Arana and La Natividad. No sooner had Cohnnbus retired, leaving another in 
charge of his outpost than disorder appeared, following as a quick re.sult of unbridled 
license. The soldiers began to wander about and-inflict injuries and outrages on the natives. 
Wherever they could find gold they took it The old savage nature of the man-beast 
recovering its freedom, ran hither and yon devouring like a tiger from the jungle.^ Lust 
was added to robbery. The Spaniards demanded and took the Indian women without 
waiting to inquire whether they were wives, widows or virgins. 

■ Meanwhile Caonabo, who had held aloof with his warriors, leaving the village folk to' 
get on with the Spaniards as best th^y might rallied wifh the evident purpose and will of 
vengeance. It was not likely, however, that these manif^tations could lead to ^erioiis 
results. * No catastrophe might be feared in a battle between the natives and the Spanisfl 
• soldiers, provided always that the latter were under discipline. -The Admiral sent back to 
J'ort St Thomas a company of twenty men as reinforcements, and also a new stock* pf ^ 
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visions. Meanwhile he despatched another coih^ny to improve and. perfwt the •road 
between his two principal stations in the island. . ' • ’ 

At Isabella, thongh nature seemed to smile, and showered from her cornucopia all 
manner of gifts upon the colonists, yet on the human side of the problem there were sil^- 
cient grounds for apprehensiveness and foreboding. The sickness prevailing, instead of 
growing less with the advancement of the season, seemed to be aggravated. The Spaniards 
appeared unwilling or unable to adapt themselves to the climatic condition. Their excesses 
told fearfully upon their health and spirits. The disease was of the mipd as 'well as of the 
body. Melancholy, despondency, discontent, sullen moping, and every other, ill of the 
human spirit, when once it fell under the dominion of pessimism, tormented and depressed' 
the colonists with an ever-darkening mental cloud. As to ills of the body, there were 
fevers and dysenteries and congestions, and, worst of all, the outbreak and prevalence of 
tho-se horrid diseases which, since the epoch of the Crusades, were rapidly becoming 
at once the scourge and the hell of the human race. 

A HORRIBLE CONDITION OF AFFAIRS. 

For all this there was but slight remedy. Medical science, in so far as such .science 
exists among men, ha^ always adapted itself in practice to a certain environment. The 
physician has, out of the nature of the case, been unable to generalize to any great extent 
beyond the limits of that horizon within the boundary of which he has familiarized himself 
with the natural and morbid conditions of life. At the close of the fifteenth century medi- 
cine was still mere empyricism in its crudest form. The Spanish doctors who accompanied 
the expedition were totally unacquainted with the conditions of health and disease in the 
new lands at which they had arrived. Their .supply of medicines gave out, ahd nature, 
depraved by disease, was left to take her course. 

By this time several kinds of provisions were exhausted, and it was difficult to procure 
such diet and such nursing as were required for the sick. About the beginning of April the 
supplies were so diminished that the rations of the well were reduced to almost a minimum, 
and this circumstance added to the discontent and gloom. At last the flour of the colony 
ran out, and the work of grinding new supplies by hand-mills was severe and irksome. To 
set the Spanish .soldier — who had fought in the Moorish war and stood near the sovereigns 
when the Islamites came out to deliver to them the keys of Granada — to grinding on miser- 
able hand-mills, in order to keep him.self and his fellows from starvation, was more than 
human nature could bear without protesting ; but the Admiral would make no exception, 
even with the jiricsts. He enforced his regulations and discipline with a strong an d 
impartial hand, and the result was the reappearance of sedition. 

In this instance a head centre of the mutinous spirit was found in the vicar, De Buyl, 
who, though a member of the council, gave countenance to the malcontents, promising to 
defend them against the exactions of the governor, until the latter, discovering the infidelity 
and treachery of the priest, reduced him to the ranks and put him on short fare as a punish- 
ment, This was an unforgivable thing, and the vicar was henceforth the enemy of the 
Admiral and his goveniment. Bgt this action did not arrest the fatalities. The reader 
may well be reminded of the starving time at Jamestown or the desolation of the first 
Puritan colonists at Plymouth. ' Under such conditions the leader is blamed for everything. 
But for him, says the common prejudice, we should never have been provoked to leave 
qur homes and been led forth into these far lands of fever and scrofula to die of starvation 
'iknd despair. 
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FOR RN EXRCOiTION. 

It was, in tWs emergency that Columbus devised the project of additional eicploting 
9X]}edition^ inther ds a means of revival by reaction and excitement than with the expecta> 
tion of great discoveries. The idea of the new enterprise was to organize several companies 
oi the discontented dt Isabella and to despatch them on adventures into the interior of the 
islanA Many parts, .even the greater part, of Hispaniola had not yet been visited by the 
Spaniards. No intercourse had been opened with at lca.st two of the caciques. Besides, 
the hostility of Caonabo might supply an excuse for one of the expeditions. 

The Admiral found, after duly considering his resources, that a considerable force of 
well men still remained for the work in hand, and he was therefore able to orgariizc on 
expedition of cavalry, infantry, crossbowmen, and arquebusiers. tfor the present, an 
command was given to Alonzo de Ojeda. That officer was to lead the whole as far as Port 
St. Thomas, when he was to turn over the little army to Pedro Margarite, and Iicconie 
himself the commandant of the fortress. 

As to the conduct of the exjiedition Columbus prepared full instructions for Margarite, 
entering into details rcspectirilj his intercourse with the Indians and indeed all contingen- 
cies that might arise. The captain was oidered to hold everything in strict military 
subjection. Provisions should be obtained fiom the natives by public purchase. The 
comptroller, Bernal Diaz, was to act as the commissary officer of the expedition. There 
should be no private trade with the Indians. The latter should in all instances be treated 
with kindne.ss and justice. Theft, to which the natives were .somewhat addicted — though 
they themselves hardly regarded the act of taking without leave as a criminality — was 
to be properly punished. Regard must be had to the cojivcrsiou of the natives. The, 
campaign was to be directed first of all into the country where Caonabo had his town. 
That cacique, against whose conduct Columbus had a ja.st icseiitment, wa.s1;o be taken 
with his chieftains and delivered over for trial this on account of the destnictioii of La 
Natividad and the killing of the garrison. In the capture of Caonabo, duplicity and 
stratagem might be used, the same being among the methods of warfare which the Admiral 
had discovered in the native usages. The instnictions were imply .sufficient for a well- 
ordered and decent campaign of exploration, commerce and the contingency of war. 

Having completed these arrangements Columbus next gave his attention to a new 
enterprise of his own. This was no less than the long-postponed voyage of discovery, 
which was a part of his general plan. As for the local expedition, Ojeda .set out from 
Isabella on the 9th of April, and proceeded by water as far as the estuary of Cold River, 
for the identity of that stream with the river found in the Royal Vega, near the gold 
fields, had now been detennined, and it was the pur]X).se of Ojeda to ascend the stream, 
first by water and afterwards by land, to his de.stiuation. This would be au easier route 
than the Pass of the Hidalgos, so laboriously followed on the former occasion. 

A PERFIDIOUS ACT SEVERELY PUNISHED. 

But an incident now occurred which had in it the germs and portent of great mischief. 
On arriving at Gold River three men from Fort St ^fiojnas fell in with the exp^ition 
who, according to their story, had been perfidiously robbed by the natives ; perfidiously, 
because they were under conduct of the cacique of one of the villages of the Vega, who 
had promised to aid them in crossing the river. Thus were they robbed by the Indians, 
and the cacique, instead of punishing the Indians, winked at the theft and took a part of 
the booty for himself. 

The hot-blooded Ojeda matched immediately to the town, seized the cacique, also ^i 
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son, the prince, and otie of the thieves, cutting oflF the ears of the latter, and sending the 
prisoners, bound, to the Admiral at Isabella. This summary punishment produced the 
wildest alarm among the Indians, and the cacique of another village interceded for the* 
captives. But all in vain. He then followed them to Isabella and appealed to the Admiral. 
The latter, deeming the robbery a serious matter, was unusually severe, and condemned the 
thieves to be beheaded in the public place of the settlement. It appears, however, that he 
intended to pardon the culprits in time to save their lives. 

Just at this crisis of the affair a cavalryman arrived from Fort St Thomas, who on the 
way had found five Spaniards held as prisoners by the subjects of the captured cacique. 
He had,, however, charged into the village, put the whole town to flight and rescued the 
prisoners. According to his report he had chased out of the town all the four hundred 
inhabitants, scattering them in every direction. The incident was sufficiently amusing, 
and also sufficiently significant of the relative ability of the natives and Spaniards in open 
war. When the Indian prisoners were brought to the place where they were to be beheaded 
and the friendly cacique Guarionex, ruler of the villages of Vega Real, continued to sup- 
plicate for their liberation, Columbus granted his petition add set the captives free. He 
also sent off Guarionex with many presents and evidences of good-will. 



CHAPTER XI. 

PURSUING THE GOLDEN IGNIS FATUUS. 


E ASSURED by the peaceful condition of affairs at Isa- 
bella, before leaving that post for the inountaiii district 
of Cibao, to pursue his quest* for gold, Columbus 
had purposed to extend his discoveries, with the 
hope of ultimately reaching the borders of Cathay, 
there to greet the great Khan in his resplendent 
capital of Quaiiisay. Upon returning, there- 
* fore, he set about preparations to continue his 
explorations, ail the while believing that Cuba, 
three-fourths of which coast he had seen, was a 
part of the mainland adjoining the Tartar territory. 
For this purpose he equipped three vessels, one of 
which wasL the old Ntfia^ to which the name of 
Santa Clara had been given, the San Juan and the 
Cordera. Fort St Thomas had been left in charge of a lieutenant named Margarite, but 
during his absence on a campaign in the interior, Ojeda was appointed temporarily to the 
command. • 

Feeling secure in the arrangements which he had made for the occupation of both 
Isabella and St. Thomas, Columbus Avas able to set sail upon his proposed expedition on 
the 24th of April. Proceeding, he made a short pause at Monte Christo, but found no 
natives there with whom to open communications, so' he mo^xd forward a few miles and 
anchored off Ua Natividad, where he hoped to see Guacanagari, and to obtain from him, 
finall^r, the full particulars of the massacre of. the garrison under Arana. Though the 
replies of the messenger whom Columbus sent out to meet the cacique were favorable, the 
natives refused to expose themselves, and the promise of the chief to visit him was not 
fulfilled, and after a wait of two days Columbus sailed away without unravelling the 
mystery of the cacique’s conduct. 

lycaving La Natividad, Columbus continued along the southern coast of San Domitigo 
until he came to the westernmost extremity of that island, where he found a beautiful 
harbor, in which he anchored to make some investigations on the shore. He found two 
considerable villages not far inland, upon entering one of which a fresh laid feast was 
prepared, but the natives having been alarmed upon the approach of the Spaniards,^ had left 
them to enjoy the banquet, though without invitation. Subsequently, a few of the natives 
were persuaded to approach the Spaniards, but beyond the giving of a few preseiits 
no intercourse was attempted. The voyage was then continued until reaching the 
harbor of St. Jago, in Cuba, where a landing for the day was made and brief communica- 
tion was had with the natives, who repeated to Columbus the reports which he had 
before heard concerning the rich gold fields of Babeque. The repetition of this Story 
xvas given with such embellishments and assurances that he at length decided t0 t^st 
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the truth of the assertions. Accordingly, on the 3d of May, the squadron again yreighed 
anchor, left the Cuban coast and drifted into the open sea. The voyage had not extended 
fiir until the bold outlines of a large island were discovered towards the south. On 
approaching near thfe shore the country was found to 
be thickly populated, and upon reaching shoal water a 
fleet of seventy canoes, all manned by warriors who 
were painted and feathered after the manner of North 
American Indians, came out to meet the ships. 

Their first manifestations were those of implac- 
able hostility as the warriors set up a great yelling, 
and, on coming within range shot tlieir arrows 



THB NAOTVaS 09 LA CRTO OBNSROUSLV 
SUPPLY THK SPANIARDS WITH FRUITS. 

and hurled their darts against 
the sides of the vessels, but with 
such poor effect that &e attack 
appeared ridiculous. 

A FI6HT WITH THE INDIANS. 

TnetMA of regarding the demonstration as an invitation to battle Columbus chose rather 
to signs of peace and to tell the Indians, through his interpreter, that he came on. a 
friendly mission and to present gifts to the people. This speech assuaged the anger of the 
natives, who permitted the ships to come to anchor near the coast of the island, whidi to the 
present day has retained its* native name of Jamaica. But as no advantage could be gained 
by an intercourse with the people at this first landing Columbus continued his way along 
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the western shore for several miles, until reaching an inviting harborage he anchored 
with the intention of going on shore to make some explorations. The natives at this latter 
place, however, exhibited the same hostility that their neighbors had manifested, and were 
so persistent in their determination to do the Spaniards injury that as a last resource the 
Admiral concluded it would be necessary to teach them a sharp lesson. To this end a 
boat-load of crossbowmen was sent to attack and disperse the Indians ; drawing near, the 
Spaniards fired a volley at the enemy, wounding several ; at the second dischhtge the natives 
beat a hasty retreat and on the following day sent an embassy of six warriors to treat for 
peace. Columbus accepted their overtures of amity, and the qtiiet which followed was im- 
proved by him to repair his ships, one of which was in a leaky condition. During this short 
‘ stay the native Jamaicans seemed to have become convinced that the Spaniards were visitors 
from some far celestial country, and from their first hostile feeling there succeeded an idolar 
trous affection, which influenced several of the natives to beg of Columbus permission to 
.accompany him whither he might choose to voyage. One of the caciques was so determined 
to join the Spaniards that some force was necessary to overcome his intention. As the fleet 
was about to sail a young chieftain wrested himself from the restraining grasp of his friends, 
and running with all po.ssible speed to the shore sprang into a canoe and paddled off to the 
Admiral’s sliij), which he gained and hid himself in order that he might not be prevented 
from carrying out his purpose. Columbus received him kindly, and he perhaps lived to 
see the shores of Europe, with other natives of the West Indies who afterwards joined him. 

Unable to find any indications of gold in Jamaica, Columbus departed for Cuba, and 
without further incident arrived at La Cruz, having been dbsent from Isabella a period of 
fifteen days. While lying at anchor in this latter harbor he was visited by many natives, , 
who manifested the same friendly disposition as those whom he first met in Hispaniola, and 
generously supplied the expedition with fruits and such provisions as the viciflity afforded. 
While here Columbus also learned from some of the natives that the country was an island, 
but of very great extent, so large indeed that none of the people with whom he had yet come 
in contact knew its limits. To determine this question Columbus resolved to continue his 
explorations, but hardly had the voyage been renewed when fate, so long tempted, became 
snllet^ and adverse. A great tempest swept the bay and for some hours the ships were in 
imminent peril of being wrecked on the rocks ; .iffd when they had gained the open sea the 
squadron became entangled in the Cuban keys, out of which, on account of the tortuous 
channels and numerous .sandbanks, it seemed for a while impo.ssible to escape. The archi- 
pelago into which he had thus sailed was named by the Admiral, in honor of Isabella, The 
Queen’s Gardens. 

The storm finally abated without any serious injury having been inflieted upon the ships, 
and the islands through which they were .sailing offered so many opportunities for interestii^ 
investigation that Columbus landed on the shores of several and was richly entertained by 
the curiosities of animal life which he discovered ; flamingoes, cranes, and parrots of richest 
coloring, were numerous, thus lending animation to the incomparable beauties-of the land- 
scape. 

A CURIOUS METHOD OF FISHING. 

Many of the islands appeared to be without inhabitants, while others were thickly, 
populated by amiable Indians who received Columbus and his men with the same kindness as 
had characterized those of San Salvador and Hispaniola. The Indians on some of the larger 
•islands were seen to employ a fish somewhat after the manner that the mediaevals used 
the hawk in hunting. This falcon-fish, which the Indians used with such sin^lar resnh^’ 
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had the power of attaching itself to Objecits by means of a sucker witji .Vh^ch it was spppl 
Such was the strength of the hold which the leech-Uke* creature was ^abjie t© tikfe that the 
body might be pulled in two without breaking its connection with thi object 'to.Avhl^ it ‘Imd 
fixed itself. As if to favor the use to which the fish was applied by barbaric ingclittlty it 
was furnished with a long tail, to which the natives, attached a line ; fhjs done the creature^ 
was allowed to take its own course in the water, where it had the instinct to attack several * 
kinds of fish and marine aniiiials. The turtle was the favorite object of the pursuit, apd how- 
ever great tlie size the fish would fix itself .so finnly to the flat bottom of its prfry that it 
could be drawn up to the boat by the fisherman, only (putting its hold" after it was lifted out 
of the water. The fish thus used was the ptmora^ which is verv common in southern waters. 

Columbus again gained the shoics of Cuba nearly one Jiuudred miles ftom La Cniz, 
where, upon • landing, he was visited by a subject of a caciqnc named Mangon. Upon 
hearing the name of this chief Columbus immediately associated it with that of the Mangi, 
about whom Mandeville had written. The natives also informed him that in the kingdom 
immediately adjoining them there Iwvd a people who clothed themselves iii white to hide 
their tails, a repoit identical With that which Mandeville had made concerning the inhabit- 
ants of Maiigi. Believing that he was now near the country upon which he had placed his 
largest hopes, Columbus stood west waid along the unbroken coast, frequeiitl) stopping, to 
hold intercourse with the natives. Thus proceeding across the bioad Oulf of Xiigua audi 
into the White Water Sea, pecnliai to that region, the Spaniards were greatly astonished 
and somewhat alaniied at seeing the ships moving through what appeared to be an.ocpan 
of milk. 

STARTLED BY SPECTRAL FIGURES IN THE FOREST. 

After making theii A\ay through another gioup of small islands the fleet anchored at 
Point Serafin, and Columbus sent a conipany on shore to jiiociire wood and water. While 
lying here one of the Spaniards waiideimg sonic distance into the forest was startled — ► 
such was- his own storv — bj the spiiit of a being clad iii a long white robe moving 
solciiiuly along like a Druid piiest Two others came in his train, also in white, followed 
by a considerable guard carrjdng lances. The wliite-uibed piiest approached as if for a 
conference, but the Spaniard was too much fiightencd to ascertain his desiie, and ran back 
to his companions. Upon hearing this stor> Coluinbu'^ was fiim in his belief that he was 
very near the kingdom of Catlia\, and that eie long he would find the civilized people 
of Asia to whom he thought these white -robed jiersons must belong. Two companies of 
soldiers were accordingly despatched to investigate the mvsteiv. C)ne of these came to a 
gfreat plain covered with reeds and maish-grass growing to such a height as to hide a man 
on horseback. The grass so impeded their progress that they were obliged to turn back 
without discovering the priests who had so stailled the Spaniard. The other company 
reached a wooded country, where they found the tracks of some monstrous creature Their 
imagination at oiicc conceived the prodigious outlines of an impossible beast (which in 
fact was probably an alligator) in whose gieat jaws they would all soon perish should they 
seek a further exploration (^f the interior. Without continuing their investigations fijrther, 
therefore, they returned to the coast, bringing back no other trophy of their .expedition 
than a large cluster of wild grapes. The conclusion was accordingly reached by Columbus 
that the so-called spectral figures which had so alarmed the lone Spaniard were nothing 
more in reality than some very tall white cranes moving on the edge of a savannali. 

Once again the voyage was resumed until the coast was reached some fifty miles 
further west, where communication was sought to be established with the people, who 
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came off in canoes to the ship and Avhose speech was unlike that of any of the nativcf 
with whom the Spaniards had come in contact In the broken communication held througli 
the interpreter additional hints seemed to be obtained of the proximity of the Tartar empire. 
Columbus understood that in the high-lands far to the west a great king resided. This 
king was clad in white from head to foot and was such a holy man that he would hold no 
communication with those of his kind, but gave his orders by means of signs. What 
should the Admiral think but that now, indeed, he was coming to the coast of Tartary, 
over whose multitudes the magnificent Prester John sat in state, surrounded with splendor 
and dispensing treasures to his friends ? Sure enough, in their imaginations, the Spaniards 
perceived the blue outlines of the delectable mountains rising from the western horizon. 
One of the natives who had told his pleasing story was taken along to point the way to 
the court of the great Khan, and the ships proceeded to solve the mystery of the Bastem 
Empire. 

DELIGHTFUL VISIONS DISPELLED DY HARSH EVENTS. 

As the voyage continued, the mountains seemed to dissolve in a mist of smoke, and 
for nany leagues the shore was a broad sunken mar^ where landing was impos* 
sible. Beyond, the Qoast assumed its wonted aspect, and blue smoke was observed curl- 
ing up hither and yon in the distance, and the shore-line of Asia was again believed 
to be near at hand. Indeed, so strong were the hopes and so vivid the imagination of 
Columbus at this time that he seemed to see the whole of the East stretched before him 
in a grand panorama, revealing the golden Chersonese, the Ganges, the Straits of Bab-el- 
mandeb, and even the Holy Land. He even contemplated a visit to Jenisalem, and a 
return to Spain through the Red and Mediterranean Seas ; but in these golden visions 
the sailors had no participation ; seeing the westward trend of the coast they began to 
offer objeAions to a further voyage in that direction, since they were well spent with 
constant exertion in keeping the ships from the reefs, which were so numerous as to be 
almost iinpossible to wholly avoid. Besides this the vessels were already in a precarious 
condition, from having been run several times on bars in making a passage of the. 
Queen’s Gardens. Being in a leaky condition, their sails were also torn and the cables 
were so strained as to be no longer trusted. Thus, notwithstanding his belief that the 
kingdom of the great Khan was very near at hand, Columbus was persuaded by the com- 
plaints of his men to abandon, for the present, his undertaking to reach that country. 

As one of the chief objects, however, had been to solve the question of the relations of 
Cuba to the mainland, he decided to prepare a statement and affidavit that the country 
which he had now coasted was peninsular in its character, jutting out from the east rim 
of Asia. In pursuance of this desire Fernando Perez de Luna, Notary of the expedition, 
drew up such a deposition, which was signed not only by Columbus but also by all the fifty 
officers and men composing the expedition. Though there was thus obtained a perfect 
unanimity of opinion Columbus provided that severe penalties should be inflicted upon any 
one of the expedition who should thereafter make any denial of this statement The 
punisliments ranged from a fine pf ten thousand maravedis, in case the offender was an 
officer, down to a whipping of a hundred lashes in case of a cabin boy. The place where 
this statement was drawn up and compared was in the Bay of Cortez, and, strange to say, 
a point fi:om which less than a two days’ sail to. the west would have brought him to the 
extremity and thus proved to his satisfaction the insular character of Cuba ; this done, he 
j^ld hardly have failed by an easy voyage through a placid sea to reach the true shore of 
the Continent But the human equation entered in.> The discontent of his men, his own 
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Inecotu^tion, chemlied for mote than eighteen months, that Cuba was an outlying part of 
Asia, once more diverted him from the possibility immediately within his gxasp and turned 
him, back £com what may well seem to the blind eyes of men the true line of his strange 
destiny. 

This place where the ships were anchored, in the Bay of Cortez, was the westernmost 
point ever reached by the discoverer of America. When we consider how near he came to 
disc<^ring that Cuba was an island, that Florida on the north was scarcely a day’s sail 
away, and that the Continent on the west was so near at hand, the fate seems hard by which 
the great mariner was projected so far to the west without being able to reach the true shore 
of the New World. 

A CACIQUE TEACHES THE UW OF THE GOLDEN RULE. * 

Having, as he believed, established for all futurity the Continental character of Cuba, 
regardless of what might be its true geographical configuration, on the 13th of June Colum> 
bus continued in a southeasterly course until he discovered another island, to which he gave 
the name of Evangelista^ afterwards known as Isle dc los Pinos^ or Island of Pines. Here 
he took on a fresh supply of wood and water and then stood out to sea with the intention 
of circumnavigating Jamaica. But instead of finding a direct course he was intercepted by 
a cluster of islands, several of which were of coral fonnation and thus a source of the 
greatest peril. From these dangers he did not escape without much damage to the Santa 
Clara., which ran upon a dangerous bar and was only saved from destruction by the almost 
superhuman efforts of the crew. 

His course having been changed by obstacles encountered, Columbus turned again 
towards Cuba, the coast of which he sighted on the 6th of July, and going 011 shore the 
following day he set up a cross and began a solemn celebration of Mass. While he was 
thus engaged some natives had watched the proceedings until one of their venerable 
priests, comprehending its import, came forward and addressed Columbus, first proffering 
him a basket of fruit as a peace-offering. The aged priest told him, through the interpre- 
ter, that he understood the ceremony which he had thus witnessed to be an act of worship ; 
that he did not doubt the greatness and glory of the people and country whence the 
Spaniards were descended, but that haughtiness and pride were not becoming even in the 
greatest He then explained to the Admiral that the philosophy of his religion taught him 
to believe that the souls of the dead have, according to merit, two destinies after leaving 
the body. Those who had spent their lives in wickedness were compelled to go into a hor- 
rible’ country where all was dark and dangerous ; but the ghosts of tlioise who in their 
earth-lives were good in all their actions towards mankind journeyed after death into a land 
of blessedness and light. This rule of division he assured the Spaniards would be applied 
even to themselves, however superior they might be in their civilization ; and he even 
declared that the Admiral himself would be punished with banishment into the dismal 
abodes if he were not ju.st -and gracious to the people among whom he had come. 

The speech of the native priest had in it ah clement not only of ethical soundness 
but of orthodoxy as well, which greatly surprised Columbus, who heartily improved the 
occasion to the aboriginal’s notions and to extend toward them the dcuctrine 

Christianity. Columbus accordingly explained to him the practical part of his mission — that 
he had come to these island countries to subdue the cannibals in .order that the dread .<tf 
their race might be taken away ; but that for the rest he was on an embassy of peace freott 
his soviereigtts, to whom he always gave the greatest praise and glory. ‘ He also describe^ 
to the. natives some of the leading features of the Old World civilization, e^iedaily 
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splendors and mighty cities and the vast yield of its cultivated fields. The interest of 
the old priest was so excited by these explanations that he sought the privilege of going 
(Ui board and sailing away with Columbus, and he was only restrained from this inten* 
tion by his wife and children throwing themselves at his feet and beseeching him with 
tears not to leave them. 

PLEADINGS OF A CACIOUE TO ACCOMPANY COLUMBUS. 

Columbus continued on the coast of Cuba on this last visit until the i6th of July, when 
he resumed his voyage. But upon regaining the Queen’s Gardens the squadron was assailed 
by a terrific storm which raged with such great fury that for two days the vessels were in 
the greatest danger, and reached Cabo la Cruz in an almost dismantled condition. 
Here it was necessary to beach the vessels for needed repairs to the bottoms, as well as to 
supply them with new sails, after which he resumed the voyage with intention to pro- 
ceed to Jamaica and there carry into execution his plans for circumnavigating that island. 
In pursuance of this design Columbus left La Cruz and gained the shore of Jamaica in a 
sail of two days, but was for a while prevented from continuing around its coast by the in- 
terruption of another storm, which compelled him to put into a harbor of that shore, where 
the natives received him with great kindness. In one instance a cacique came in the man- 
ner of royalty, accompanied by his queen and her daughters and a 
retinue of councillors and guards, all ornamented and painted accord- 
ing to aboriginal custom and etiquette. Obtaining permission 
they came on board the Santa Clam and were there hospitably 
received and entertained by Columbtts, whose kindness so affected 
the cacique that, though ruler of a rich government, he expressed 
his desire to abdicate and return with the Spaniards to the celestial 
country whence he supposed they had come. For many reasons 
Columbus could not accept this proposal, but he had to use much 
persuasion to induce the chief and his family to return on shore 
and re.sumc their royal functions among their people. 

Proceeding from one point of the island to another, as temporary 
abatement of the storm permitted a continuance of the voyage, 
on the 19th of Augiist the circumnavigation of the island was 
completed, after which the. Admiral steered for San Domingo, and 
three days thereafter came in sight of Cape San Miguel. Prom this point efforts were made 
to proceed directly to Isabella but many new islands were encountered, to which names 
were given and short landings made. But these presently became so numerous that the 
sand-bars presented serious obstacles and detained the squadron nearly two weeks before 
they could be extricated from the dangers which surrounded them. 

COLUMBUS STRICKEN DOWN WITH A STRANGE ILLNESS. 

The hardships of the voyage, though alternating at times with pleasant episodes on the 
shores of the various islands visited, had been extreme, and the crews were well-nigh the 
limit! of their endurance. The Admiral himself, more than ever before, showed tlie effects 
of the great strain and sleepless anxiety to which he had been subjected. In his case ex- 
haustion was not only of the body, but also of the mind and spirit. He could but feel, now 
that he was returning to his colony, that the aggregate results of his voyage fell far ^ort, 
not indeed of reasonable expectation, but of that visionary and picturesque dream of which 
he l^imself had befen the principal author. A rapturous vision of the Indies was entertained 
by Ferdinand and Isabella and by all the people of Spain } indeed, the nations of Eurppb 
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were on tiptoe to catch the first tidings of things more marvellous than had yet been related 
concerning the borders of the newly discovered world. Failing to realize these gorgeous 
anticipations, we may imagine the depressing effect produced by the disappointments which 
Columbus must have so keenly felt. 

Whatever may have been the cause, Columbus, on leaving the island of Mona and steer- 
ing for Isabella, broke down completely and yielded to some form of malady which physical 
science may well be puzzled to understand. He became drowsy, and his senses, one by one, 
were covered with an oblivious veil through which no thought, no perception of external 
things, could penetrate. He fell into a sort of coma almost as deep as death ; indeed, it 
was believed by the officers and men, including Dr. Clianca, that the hour of the Admiral 
had come. They accordingly set all sail and, catching a favoring trade wiid, bore off 
directly for the harbor of Isabella, where on the 29th of September, 1494, uiey arrived, 
bringing back Columbus, who, though still living, was wholly insensible. , 

The joy felt by those who had remained faithful to the government of Diego was very 
great when they saw the squadron of three vessels making into tlie bay, but the jubilation 
was quickly chilled when the knowledge of the Admiral’s condition became known. 

We may here observe that it was nearly five months from the time that he was stricken 
down before Columbus recovered his health, and even at the expiration of that long period 
of debility his powers were not fully restored. Indeed, advaheing age prevented rejuvena- 
tion and he was never himself again. His restoration was due in the largest measure to 
the unfaltering care of Father Juan Perez, who, having .shared with the Admiral all the dis- 
appointments and hardships of the recent voyage, cotild not be persuaded to leave him at 
any time throughout the long period of his severe illness, but watched unremittingly beside 
the couch of his sick friend, speaking words of encouragement and ministering, in every 
possible way to his needs. 

MEETING BETWEEN COLUMBUS AND HIS BROTHER-A STORY OF ADVENTURE. 

When Columbus opened his eyes to consciou.sne.ss, after many days of insensibility, he 
found his brother Bartholomew standing by his side. His surprise was not only inexpressi- 
ble but for a while he believed himself dreaming and that his mind was .still held fast in 
the shackles of the disease that had stricken him down ; and well it might be so, for long- 
had it been since he had seen the face of his faithful and resolute brother. How, then, and 
why had Bartholomew Columbus come so far to receive and minister to his half-dead* 
brother? The story is long and full of interest, but we may not here pause to enter fully 
into the episodes and details of the extended adventures which had kept Bartholomew at 
the courts of Europe. The reader will readily recall the situation of affairs at the time when 
Columbus’ mule was turned about on the bridge of Pinos on the evening of the last day of 
his appeal for the patronage of Ferdinand and Isabella. Believing that his cause was ended 
in Spain, Columbus had despatched Bartholomew to the court of Henry VII., of England, 
to propose to that monarch the project of discovery. Tradition tells us, for the facts may 
not be obtained from any authenticated history, that the vessel in which he sailed was run 
down by pirates, who, after despoiling the ship of all its valuables, left the crew on some 
shore which is not named in the story. Bartholomew, robbed of his resources, was for a 
long time harassed by pressing want, his poverty being the greater because of his ignorance 
of the language of the people among whom he was thus harshly thrown. It was, therefore, 
several years before he succeeded in reaching England, and having at last arrived at that 
country he was compelled to spend two years more in acquiring the English language, 
learning the usages of the people, and in otherwise preparing himself to properly ai^ear at 
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the court of t 1 ;at nation. -It was not until the middle of 1493, obtained 

an audience with the king, to whom -he first presented a painted atlas, and then followed 
his request for aid to Christopher’s enterprise with such convincing reasoning that the mon- 
arch not only welcomed the proposal, but signified his desire to enter as quickly as possible 
upon the preliminaries of a contract, acceding to the demands made in the stipulatiohs which 
Christopher had presented to the King of Portugal. 

Rejoicing at the success of his mission to England, Bartholomew departed in great 
haste to seek his brother. While passing through Paris on his way back to Spain he 
was first informed of the discovery of the New World and of the triumphal reception of 
the great discoverer by the Majesties of Spain and Portugal. Immediately Charles VIII. 
heard of Bartholemew’s presence in Paris he sent for him, and not only welcomed him 
as the brother of the most distinguished explorer of the world’s history, but, finding him 
in need of money, induced Bartholomew to accept a hundred gold crowns to defray the 
expenses of his return to Spain. 

A SAD DISAPPOINTMENT TO BARTHOLOMEW. 

Not considering that it was now important to hasten lift journey Bartholomew remained 
a while in P'rance, and when he reached Seville it was to learn that Christopher had 
departed on his second voyage. Greatly disappointed at being thus prevented from 
accompanying him Bartholomew visited Dona Beatrix, at Cordova, and then took his 
nephews Diego and Fernando, who were studying there, to Valladolid and presented 
them at Court, where they were tenderly received and retained for a considerable while. 

Ferdinand and Isabella were both much impressed by the chivalric bearing of Bar- 
tholomew, as well as by his knowledge of many languages, including Latin, Portuguese, 
Spanish, Danish, and English, and for his great skill as a navigator. To show her appre- 
ciation of*his several conspicuous attainments and merits the Queen granted him letters of 
nobility and the command of three ships, which she ordered him to load with provisions 
and take to the colony in Hispaniola. When he arrived at Isabella, however, he found 
that the Admiral had started upon his second exploration of Cuba, and, he was therefore 
compelled to endure the anxiety of five months’ further separation before circumstances 
pemitted him to greet at last the distinguished brother whom he had not seen for more 
than eight long and eventful years. 



CHAPTER XII. 

FIRST SUBJUGATION OF THE INDIANS. 


VER the whole island of Hispaniola there brooded the spirit of 
disquiet, which only needed the Admiral’s absence to bring 
forth insubordination and riotous spoliation. Following 
^ his departure the succeeding events may be thus briefly 

_ ' traced: As for the local affairs at Isabella the administra- 

tion had been, conducted with tolerable success and con- 
formably with the Admiral’s instructions. It was only as the 
colony had been embroiled by the conduct of Margarite, 
leader of the military expedition in the interior, that con- 
fusion, clamor, and injustice had arisen among the colonists of 
' the coast. It should be said once for all that Don Diego 
Columbus, whom the Admiral had left in authority, was a man 
mild manners and moderate characteristics such as un.suited 
him to a considerable degree for the responsibilities and duties of this 
4* /w* rough frontier government. But doubtless he would have succeeded 

'5', ^ better had he not been from the first impeded and treated with contempt by 

the military commandant and his followers. 

It will be remembered that by the Admiral’s order Ojeda was assigned to the com- 
mand of Fort St. Thomas and the leadership of the exploring expedition to Margarite. 


The latter was strictly enjoined to explore the mountain, region and if possible discover 
the sources of gold. He was also to traverse as far as possible the five provinces of the 
island and prepare himself by actual observation and experience to report on the products 
and resources of every district visited. But astonishing to relate, this reckless and obsti- 
nate commander, as soon as he knew that the Admiral had gone forth on his voyage of 
discovery, discarded his instructions and entered upon a career of insubordination and 
wickedness so flagrant as to brand him with the contempt, if not the hatred, of after time. 

Tnctogit of going forward to explore the gold-bearing mountains of Cibao — ^instead even 
of marrhing northward through the countries of unvisited and unknown caciques — Margarite 
turned about from Fort St Thomas, marched back into the populous and fertile regions of 
the Vega Real, and quartered himself and his men among the native villages. Here he 
gan at once a course of inaction, licentiousness and outrage so brutal and vile as to defy 
narration. They began their abuse of the natives by violently appropriating whatever 
pleased them, paying nothing for their provisions, taking what they would, and waste- 
fully destroying the residue. 

It was not long until the supplies in the villages ran low and the natives found them- 
seives without food. At the same time the Spaniards began to take all the gold which 
the Indians had gathered, with no pains to recompense them even with trinkets. The next stflp 
was to compel the natives to gather more of the shining dust for their masters. The lattpr 
the manner of slave-drivers and abused the timid pebpie of the towns as 

(207) 
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they were dogs and cattle. Frpm seeking wives respectfully, the Spaniards to dato 

the native women arid to take them without regard to the rights or rank of the tatneis, 
husbands and brothers. The women of the villages were in the power of the stranger, 
and mere lust ran riot until the barbaric nature of the islanders, however meek and 

■subservient, could bear it no longer. 

REBELLION OF MAR6ARITE AND BUYL. 

While tliis reign of shame and wickedness prevailed in the villages of the Vega, under 



ikAKOARlTS AND VICXR BUYL R8BBL AGAINST DON DIRGO. 

the example and leadership of Margarite, the evil extended, along social and political , lines 
to the colony at Isabella. In general the Hidalgo element among the Spaniards fell into 
sjruipathy with Margarite. . When the news of the proceedings of the latter were carried to 
30 on bi^ he immediately laid the matter before his coundl, and the result was a letter of 
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rebuke to the offending officer and bis command. He was reminded of the Jnstmctions 
which had been given him by the Admiral, and directed, in compliance therewith, to break 
off from his corrupt life in the Vega and prosecute the expedition of discovery. Instead', 
however, of accepting this authoritati\^e paper and obeying it, Margarite brok^ iuto open 
rebellion. He renounced Diego Columbus and the council, declaring himself independent, 
and affecting contempt f jr the parvenu Columbuses, who, through the vicissitudes of fortune, 
had gained a rank under which they thought to lord it over men having in their blood 
noble currents of ancient Spain. 

In this contumacy the captain was supported by the reckless young nobles of the colony, 
whom, as the, reader will remember, the Admiral himself had found so much difficulty in 
controlling. The general result was the establishment of an aristocratical fiiction in the 
island, embracing the Hidalgos and all the Adullamites of the colony. The name of these 
was legion, and legitimate authority was soon paralyzed in their presence. 

Perhaps after all Diego and the council might have been able to maintain order if it 
had not been for the defection of the Vicar Biiyl and his suboi’dinate ecclesiastics. Those 
priests, including Father Perez* who were faithful to the Admiral first and last, had'gener- 
ally accompanied him on his voyages, while the Buyl faction remained in the island and 
had gone over in a body to the malcontents. In such a state of affairs sedition was 
the natural, perhaps the inevitable, result. When Bartholomew Columbus arrived disorder 
was king. Nor had he any other than moral force with which to support his brbtlier in the' 
government. On the other hand Margarite felt himst^lf strong. He had the backing of 
the nobility and the priesthood. Besides, both he and Btiyl believed with good reason 
that they stood well with P'erdinand, and that the Admiral was not, and never had been, m 
great favor with the monarch. 

Thus fortified by the circumstances, Margarite and the vicar made a conspiracy to seize 
the three ships ednstituting the fleet of Bartholomew Columbus and to sail back to Spain, 
where the whole cave of Adullam might discharge itself in the royal court. The enter- 
prise gathered head, and this time was successful. The njutineers seized the vessels, and 
under the lead of Margarite and the Vicar Buyl sailed away for the mother country. Nor 
was there any power to prevent them from doing so. Among the many squadrons bearing 
from port to port of our poor world their cargoes of lies, this seditious fleet, commanded by 
a brigand and a priest, was conspicuous for cariyung the heaviest load. . * 

. A BLOODY RETRIBUTION VISITED ON THE SPANIARDS. 

All this was done long before the return of the Admiral. As for the army, “whether 
in the Vega Real or straggling back to Isabella, it had no longer a commander and 
quickly fell to pieces of peglect and insubordination. The soldiers broke into bands .and 
ranged at will among the Indian towns, taking the same course of vice, outrage and 
depravity which they had pursued with the consent and by the example of Marj>arite. 
The natives, driven to desperation, at length rose against the wretched crimiusils who had 
violated every principle of honor and decency, and the Spaniards soon began to feel the 
sting of retributive justice. In one case ten of the straggling soldiers'were taken by Chief 
Guarionex and put to death without much regard to form. He next succeeded in tli'Tbwing 
a large force of his warriors around the fortress, where another band numbering foi:ty.siK 
had taken possession, and the houses were fired. Almost all of the Spaniards perished, 
either in the flames or by the darts of the enemy. In the next place the garrison of a lit^ 
tie biock-house called Magdalena was cooped up in a siege and was unable to extricate 
itself until reinforcements were sent out from Isabella. ^,r 
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The situation was sufficiently alarming. As soon as the Admiral’s health was in a 
measure restored he applied himself with diligence to the restoration of order. J^atters 
had now gone so far, however, that mere personal kindness could not avail, and diplomacy 
had to give place to war. The greater part of all the islanders had becoine. positively 
hostile. There were, as we have said, in Hispaniola five provinces or principal cacique- 
doms. The first and most northerly of these was called Marien in the native tongue, and 
was nxled over by Guacana- - 
gari. The second was called 
Afaguana, lying on the 
southern coast between the 
lagoons and the rivtr Ozema. 

The third was the great cen- 
tral province of Xaragua^ 
lying over to the south-west 
and having for its most 
conspicuous physical feature 
the great headland called 
Cape Tiburon. The fourth 
division was called Higucy, 
and occupied the eastern 
extremity of the island as 
far north as Samana Bay 
and the River Yuna. The 
fifth and most important of 
all included the great, fer- \ 
tile and populous plain of 
the V(ga Heal. 

As we have said, the ruler of the first-named 
district was that Guacanagari whose generous friend 
ship had been extended to Columbus in the perilous 
day when the Satita Maria was wrecked on the coast. 

The second cacique, by far the ablest and most war 
like, was of C.arib extraction and was, as the reader 
knows, called Caonabo (King of the Golden Realm). 

The third ruler was named Behechio. He it was 
whose .sister, the peerless beauty Anacaona, was the 
wife of King Caonabo. The cacique of Higuey 

was named Cotubanama, whose subjects had many Carib elements in their disposition, 
but who was not himself of a warlike character. The cacique of the Vega Real region 
was, las we have seen, that Guarionex with whom for about six months the Spaniards had 
.been in close relations. 


MASSACR8 OP TRB SPANIARDS. 




BEGINNING OF HOSTILITIES. 

Of these five caciques four were now hostile to the Spaniards, and possibly Guacana- 
gari might himself have been added to the league but fof the fact that the others, suspect- 
ing his unchangeable friendship for the foreigners, had attacked him in his own village, and 
besides ma.ssacring several of his people had killed the belutiful Catalina, who, it will be 
^^embered, Scaped from Columbus’ vessel and fled into the forest, where she was directly 
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afterwards followed by the chief who made her his wife. This violent outrage confirmed 
the friendly feelings which he had before entertained for the Spaniards, and to their 
fortunes he now attached himself more firmly than ever. Immediately upon the AdmiraPs 
return Guacanagari opened communication with him and supplied valuable infonnation 
respecting the movements that were going on in the island, and otherwise manifested his 
deep concern for the welfare of his visitors, so that he completely dispelled all suspicions 
which Columbus had formerly entertained. 

The population of Hispaniola at this time was variously estimated at from five hun- 
dred thousand to a million, a number sufficiently great to more than compensate for the 
poor weapons with which they had to make tlie attack. They were naked as to their 
bodies, having no defensive armor, while their weapons extended no furfher than a hard- 
ened shaft of wood pointed with bone, which served the purpose of a lance, and in the 
matter of discipline they were barbarians. But they were very courageous, and having 
great confidence in the su- 
periority of numbers, they 
made bold to attack the 
Spaniards even in their de- 
fenses. In going to battle 
the natives advanced in a dis- 
♦organized body, evcr>' warrior 
being allowed to direct his 
own^ttack from such covert 
as he might find. 

Though something was 
to be feared from the mere 
pressure of numbers, the 
Spaniards might in other re- 
spects smile at the puny rage 
of these naked men of the 
forest as they howled from 
the thickets and discharged 
their harmless darts. Caonabo 

was, by general consent, com- caonabo at thh ukad oi* ms army. 

mandant of the native force, and besides being at the head of the most powerful tribe 
on the island, he possessed many special qualities, chief of which were courage and 
sagacity, and with effective weapons he would have been a formidable antagonist. He had 
not failed to note the dissipated and wretched bands of Margarite’s army, which had been 
destroyed or expelled by the inhabitants of the towns on his borders, and he now naturally 
directed his attention to Fort St. Thomas, which he knew to be poorly defended, and de- 
termined to assault and destroy that place, as he had done l^a Natividad. At the head of 
ten thousand men he advanced cautiously to the vicinity of the fort, expecting to surprise 
the garrison and overwhelm them before they were able to make preparations to recefve him. 
But in this he was fatally deceived. The command of the fort had been entnisted to Ojeda, 
who was not likely to be caught off his guard, for of all men among the Spaniards he was 
the most alert, intrepid and active. Discovering before he made his attack that th^ garri- 
son was ready to receive him, Cainabo changed his tactics, and instead of attempting to carry 
it by assault contented himself with surrounding the fort with the hope of compelling it 
to yield through famine. 
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A BRAVE MAN’S SELF-DENIAL. 

This siege continued for a month, and brought the Spaniards to such great distress that 
they were compelled to resort to every expedient in order ,^to obtain supplies. Occasional 
sorties were made by Ojeda, by which a few provisions were procured, but the main depend- 
ence of the garrison was in tlie assistance brought to them by friendly Indians, who man- 
aged on many occasions to smuggle in small supplies of food. A characteristic anecdote 
is preserved of the coming in of one of the friendly Indians with two wood-pigeons for Ojeda, 
wiien they were given to him some of the officers looked wistfully at the birds as tliough 
they would devour them alive. Thereupon Ojeda took the pigeons to a window and toss- 
ing them forth into the air, said, “ It’s a pity there isn’t enough for all of us.” It is plain 
that such a character as this would not easily succumb to any of the harsh conditions which 
the siege might impose. This long delay al.so affected the hostile Indians, who, observing 
how futile had been the results of the siege, began to de.sert, until at the expiration of a 
month Caonabo’s forces were so much reduced in numbers that he decided to retire from the 
country. But his ill succe.ss in the long effort to destroy the Spaniards at Fort St. Thomas 
abated none of his detennination to visit a .sufficient puni.slinient upon his aggressors, and 
accordingly Caouabo retired into the country and for a .season used all his efforts in central- 
izing the power of the several chiefs, whose con.sent he at length obtained to make a demon- 
stration against the colony at Isabella. A league having thus been fomied, Caonabo made 
an examination of the surroundings of Isabella, and found that an attack on that place might* 
be made with every promise of success. The garrison was small and the fort was nothing 
like so strong as that at Fort St. Thomas, besides Caonabo had every reason to believe^ that 
the commandant possessed little of the .skill and bravery of Ojeda. But the expectations of 
Caonabo were yet a long ways from realization. He found directly that even the promises 
of the chiefs themselves might not be implicitly relied on, while Guacanagari was a con- 
stant menace to the .success of his plans. ’ Columbus was duly apprised of the intentions of 
the natives, and adopted the most energetic measures to repel and break up the Indian con- 
federacy. His first step was to make sure of the condition of his three forts in the Vega Real, 
after wliich, through some influential Indians, he succeeded in opening communications 
with Guarionex, who had joined the league with some misgivings. While not succeeding 
in securing his assistance, he obtained a promise that in case of hostilities he would main- 
tain a neutral attitude. But Columbus was not content with the bare promise of the chief, 
and in order to bind him to a performance of his agreement Columbus sought the daughter 
of the cacique and gave her in marriage to his interpreter, Diego, the Guanahanian. He also 
obtained the consent of the chief to build a fortress in his territory, to which the name of 
Fort Conception was given. This gave the Spaniards an advantage which they were not 
slow to appreciate. 

A HAZARDOUS ENTERPRISE. 

By this time Columbus had come to believe that a great part of the strength of the 
confederation lay in Caonabo himself, and it was evident that that great chieftain furnished 
the Inergy, the spirit and the warlike skill of the whole movement. It tlierefore seemed 
essential that by some means, fair or foul, Caonabo should be captured. This, however, 
was no easy task, whether by force or by stratagem. Yet the situation was precisely of the 
kind to evoke the adventurous spirit and genius, of Ojeda. That captain, after considering 
the nature of the thing to be done, volunteered to kidnap Caonabo and to bring him a pris- 
oner to the Admiral. From the very nature of things suqh an enterprise was more easily 
conceived than accomplished. But Ojeda was equal to the emergency, and with a small 
company of horsemen he sallied forA into the territories of Caonabo, bent upon his 
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desperate enterprise. In the meantime, by some means which history has not made suffi- 
ciently plain, Ojeda had succeeded in establishing some friendly relations with Caonabo, 
whose admiration might possibly have been excited by the resolute resistance with which 
that brave Spaniard had met the attack of the overwhelming force of natives at Fort St 
Thomas. 

At all events, it is declared that Ojeda went into the territory of Caonabo under the 
cover of friendship, and upon his approaching in the character of an ambassador lie was 
readily permitted to enter the chief’s village. Ojeda had formed his plans with his usual 
skill in warfare, his idea being to gain the chieftain’s confidence and then to allure him by 
some specious promises to Isabella, where he might be seized and confined. He first tried 
the stratagem of the bell. The Spaniards of the colony had erected a« small chapel and 
placed a bell in the steeple, which as good Catholics they were constantly ringing. The 
music of this resonant monitor rang out on the morning air and fell on the astonished ears 
of the natives. In answer to their expressions of surprise they were told that the bell was 
calling the people to prayers. So the myth was scattered abroad that the metallic voice in 
the steeple was a living thing — ^ spirit that could cry out and summon the Spaniards to 
worship. Great, therefore, was the fame of this bell, a delusion which Ojeda encouraged 
by adding many embelli^jhinents, until the interest of the natives was thoroughly aroused. 
And he finally told Caonabo that if he would repair to Isabella and make a treaty of friend- 
^ship with the Admiral he should have the marvellous bell as a present for himself. His 
desire was so great to possess this wondrous relic that Caonabo took the bait, though warily. 
He made his preparations to visit the Spanish colony, but called a large body of his best 
warfiors to go with him. When Ojeda protested that this was not necessary the caciqjie 
replied that it would be unbecoming in him as a king to go about the country without the 
company of a royal guard. • 

A STRATAGEM WHICH LED TO THE CAPTURE OF CAONABO. 

Perceiving what might be the result of an attempt to seize Caonabo when surrounded 
by a large body of native soldiery, Ojeda abandoned this hrst wScheine and adopted another 
equally bold expedient. Believing that he might have need of such instruments, Ojeda had 
taken with him into the Indian country some manacles, or haiidcuns, which the Spaniards 
humorously called or “wives.” This significant apparatus was made of brass and 

steel, polished to perfect brightness. These Ojeda displayed one day to Caonabo, and when 
the cacique inquired about them he was informed that they were a kind of ornament which, 
in the country across the ocean, were worn only by kings and queens. Such jewelry, he 
was told, the monarchs of Castile always wore wlien they went to bathe, or to dance, or to 
preside at festivals. Having thus excited both his interest and desire, he finally tqld 
Caonabo that as a token of honor he himself might wear them when they went to tlie 
river for his bath ; that the cacique should play Spanish king, and he, Ojeda, would .show 
him how it was done. In such a proposition Caonabo could discover no ground of sus- 
picion. He accordingly accepted the invitation and the manacles were adjusted to his 
wrists. When the bath was finished, Ojeda courteously assisting, the cacique was told that 
the Spanish king on such occasions always mounted behind one of his courtiers after the 
bath and thus rode triumphantly back to his palace ; but it was the custom of Spain that 
the courtier should direct his horse in circles, like the flight of a bird. To all these things 
consenting, the cacique was mounted behind Ojeda on the back of a very fine and fleet 
horse, and putting spurs to the animal they began to circle round and round, Ojeda at the 
same time ^ving the signal to the Spaniards who had accompanied him to* mount. He 
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made the circles larger and larger, for that was no doubt the way the king of Castile did 
on such occasions ! At length, however, when the curve of the comefly swung out near 
the edge of the woods, the tangential force became too great for Ojeda, and putting spurs 
to his horse he struck away with his prisoner at full gallop into the forest 

The Spanish troop continued its flight through villages, fighting and charging, swam 
rivers, plunged through thickets, and by this fierce riding brought back in triumph to 

Isabella the astonished 
and humiliated Caon> 
abo. Strange enough, 
the rage of the cacique 
was directed not 
against Ojeda whose 
skill in war and ex- 
ploit he regarded as the 
most marvellous things 
in history, but rather 
against the Admiral, 
who he declared had 



, A DESPKRATS ADVENTURB. 

acted in the most cowardly manner by keeping himself within his borders while his 
brave captain had gone forth and by adroitness had made prisoner a king. 

A BATTLE AND REPULSE OF THE NATIVES. 

Caonabo was placed in confinement in a room of the Admiral’s own house and was 
treated for the time with the distinction and courtesy usually accorded to royal prisoners. 
But notwithstanding this considerate treatment and the fact that the head of the confed- 
eracy was now in confinement, the duplicity by which he was taken aroused the subjects of 
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Caonabo to still greater hostility. During his captivity a league of the three principal 
caciques yras consolidated under a brother of the captive king who had now become 
cacique in his stead. War alarms began to be sounded in nearly all parts of the islandi 
and in an incredibly short time an army of seven thousand Indians advanced against Fort 
St Thomas. , But Ojeda, learning of the movement and anticipating the prospects of 
another siege, increased his force by a detachment sent to him by Bartholomew Columbus, 
who had received an appointment as Lieutenant-Governor, and boldly marched forth to 
give them battle. By forced marches he came upon the Indians when they were least 
expecting his presence, and fell upon them with such fury that the natives were quickly 
routed and driven in all directions before the charge of the cavalry. 

In the meantime affairs at Isabella had greatly improved by the aisrival of four cara- 
vels under the command of Antonio de Torres, bringing a good supply of provisions, 
medicines, clothing and merchandise, and also several artisans very needful in the present 
condition of the colony. As for the Admiral he was particularly delighted by the receipt 
of a package of documents from their Majesties, in which among other things were some 
letters filled with expressions of regard and high compliment. His whole course of man- 
agement was heartily approved, and the pleasing intelligence was conveyed that all serfous 
difficulties with the Crown of Portugal, which were pending at the time of Columbus* last 
departure, had been adjusted, with a compromise involving a new line of division. To 
determine the true place of the line the sovereigns thought it expedient that Columbus 
should return to Europe, bringing his charts with him;* but in case he could not conveniently 
leave the colony he was instructed to eeiid some one in hiS stead. In compliance with 
this request of the King and Queen, the Admiral, who could not leave the colony in its 
present condition, commissioned Diego Columbus to return to Spain and aid their Majesties 
in the settlement of their business with the Portuguese Court. 

Other things more important than the matters referred to in their Majesties* com- 
munication concerned Columbus and made it very important that he should despatch a 
representative to the Spanish Court to counteract the influence of Margarite and Buyl, 
who were now making their way across the Atlantic to falsely represent the Admiral’s 
administration in the Indies. Columbus knew well that as soon as these unscrupulous 
but able messengers of mischief should reach the Spanish Court they would exert them- 
selves to the utmost to destroy his place in the affections and confidence of the sovereigns. 
He therefore determined to follow up the emissaries of evil with an embassy in his own 
interests 

THE FIRST SHIP-LOAD OF SLAVES. 

Ships were at once prepared for a home-bound voyaj^e, and the Eagle was despatched 
not only as the bearer of the charts requested, but with the Admiral’s representative in the 
affairs which now so deeply concerned him. Columbus took pains to scud home a large 
contribirtion of gold, as great as he could procure, and other metals were added as an evi- 
dence of the mineral wealth of Hispaniola. The viceroy was also able to supply many 
new specimens of plants and animals, some of which were of value and all of interest. 
Finally he ordered forth and sent on board the ships nearly five hundred Indian captives, 
to be sofd as slaves in the markets of Spain. Doubtless he thought by this means, even 
against the recent admonition of the sovereigns to “find some other way,” to add so 
much to the Spanish treasury that the inhumanity of the enterpri.se would be overshadowed 
by the profit It may be said, in extenuation of this act, that slavery and the slave trade were 
tile every-day and well-approved vices of all Christian states, and that only a few loftier 
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minds had in those ages of cruelty and gloom perceived the atrocity and horror of the 
system. * 

After the departure of his fleet Columbus was left to consider and solve the local com- 
plications of his government. It directly appeared that the decisive defeat of the natives 
by Ojeda had by no means ended their hostility. Caonabo had several brothers, all of 
whom became more active than ever in exciting the Indians and forming confederations. 
A powerful influence was also exerted by Anacaona, the favorite wife of the captive king, 
who freely circulated among the tribes, like Boadicea among the Britons, encouraging the 
caciques to renew the war. So successful were her efforts, joined with tho.se of the cacique’s 
brothers, that all the native princes except Guacanagari and Guarionex were brought into 
a league by which«aii army estimated at a hundred thousand men was collected for a final 
stniggle with the Spaniards. This large force was under the command of Manicaotex, one 
of the brothers of Caonabo, a warlike and able general who had some skill in arranging and 
controlling the warriors in battle. This vast force had already gathered and set out for the 
southern part of the island to attack Isabella when information of the impending avalanche 
was brought to Columbus by Guacanagari. The Admiral, though his bodily powers were 
not yet fully restored, iniiiiediately prepared for the onset. He was able to bring into the 
field only two hundred crossbowmen and arquebusiers and twenty cavalrymen, but as allies 
he had in his service a great number of the men of Guacanagari, though in such an 
emergency reliance could be placed only on the mailed, heavily-anned and well-disciplined 
soldiers. Another element of strength, or rather of ferocity and terror, was added to the 
equipment, in the way of twenty bloodhounds, wiiose malign instincts made them as 
desperate in fight as so many enraged tigers. 

Columbus himself took the field, with his brother Bartholomew as his chief com- 
mander. Both had skill and courage in war, and though the enemy was a host and the 
Spaniards but a handful, the commanders little doubted the result of the conflict. .Says Irving: 

“The whole .sound and effective force that he could muster, liowever, in the present 
infirm state of the colony did not exceed two hundred infantry and twenty horse. They 
were armed with cross-bows, swords, lances, and espingardas, or heavy arquebuses, which 
in those days were used with rests and sometimes mounted on wheels. With these 
formidable weapons a handful of European warriors cased in steel and covered with 
bucklers were able to cope with thou.sands of naked savages. They had aid of another 
kind, however, consisting of twenty bloodhounds, animals scarcely less terrible to the 
Indians than the horses and infinitely more fatal. They were fearless and ferocious ; nothing 
daunted them, nor when they had once seized upon their prey could anything compel them 
to relinquish their hold. 'Hie naked bodies of the Indians offered no defence against their 
attacks. They sprang on tliem, dragged them to the earth and tore them to pieces.” 

A FURIOUS CHARGE OF SPANISH CAVALRY. 

Advancing from Isabella the small anny made its way to the mountain region over 
which lay the Pass of the Hidalgos. The Indian forces advanced from the southwest across 
the Ve^fa, while the Spaniards came down from the opposite side to the plain. The battle- 
field was near the present site of the town of St Jago. Here, on the 29th of Marcji, 1495, 
the opposing annies came in sight of each other and prepared for the conflict. Small as 
werfe his forces, Columbus divided his annv into several detachments of thirty or forty mfen, 
so as to extend as much as he could his lines from right to left It was by far the most 
serious situation which had yet appeared in the relations of the two races in the New World. 

The Spaniards, without waiting to be attacked, sounded their trumpets, beat thei^ 
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drums, ^ discharged their murderous arquebuses, and rushed forward to the attack. It was 
impossible that the warriors, however numerous, could withstand the assault wherever it 
felL Ojeda’s troop of cavalry galloped at full speed with drawn swords among the thickest 
ug^egations of the enemy, and cut them down as a mower might lay the grass. To all 
this havoc was added the terrible work of the bloodhounds, which rushed upon the Indians 
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and tore them to pieces. The spectacle 
was appalling. For a short time along the 
^ front line there was nothing but butchery, 
^ and there was more likelihood that the 
Spaniards would be exhausted from the 
over-exertion of killing than that they 
would receive injury from the barbarians. 
Of course such work could not long be borne, 
t The Indians gave way before the assault 

and fled in all directions. Terror supervened, and the wretched creatures, panic-stricken 
before the charging cavalry, the raging bloodhounds and the thundering arquebuses, taking 
themselves to flight, hid in the woods and thickets or climbed into trees and rocky places of 
the clifis, from which they immediately began to set up piteous cries and make sigxw of 
submission. Before nightfall the work was done. The confederacy was utterly broken up. 
Nor was it likely that any great concerted effort would any more be made to extemiinate 
jEhc terrible foreigners who had got their relentless grip on the island. It only remained fiw 
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Columbus to dictate what terms he would to the conquered tribes and make the most of his 
victory. 

For a while after the battle the Admiral remained in the field, marching from place to 
place through a wide range' of territory, visiting the towns and receiving the submission of 
the caciques. The expedition was in terrorem. Ojeda with his company of cavalry dashed 
hither and yon through the provinces, and all opposition quailed before him. Guarionex 
was the first to make peace. Soon Manicaotex was humbled and brought to submission. 
As for Behechio and Auacaona, their place was in the long peninsula which reaches out, 
like the left arm of a cray-fish, from the southwest shoulder of the island. The situation 
was the most inaccessible of all, and this cacique and his warlike sister were correspond- 
ingly haughty and lyisubdued. 

For a time a measure of independence was retained by the natives of this part of the 
island ; but in all other parts the conquest was complete and final. Guacanagari had already 
accepted for himself and his people the position of vas.sals under the viceroy’s government 
It only remained for the latter to assess upon the conquered the damages of war ; and this he 
proceeded to do in a manner that might well give a hint of tlift terrible exactions and tyran- 
nies and cniel grindings to which the native races of Spanish America were soon to be sub- 
jected by their conquerors. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

ENSLAVEMENT OF THE NATIVES TO GRATIFY SPANISH GREED. 

ORDID ambition, greed, unappeasable avarice consti- 
tuted the ruling passions of the Spaniards, to which 
other unholy aspirations were added as the outgrowths 
of opportunity. It is an easy and natural descent for 
the covetous, from whom are removed the restraints 
that keep in curb the basest natures of man, to be- 
come the voluptuary, and under the license which 
savage life affords, it is not surprising that even the 
hidalgos, bom in luxur>', should fall into excesses 
from which, under better influences, they would have 
recoiled. Columbus has not been accused of suc- 
cumbing to these evil temptations, but though he may 
have been at times inspired by pious emotions, and 
was sincere in his desire to extend Christianity among 
the islanders, it is a lamentable fact that the avarice 
in his nature predominated to such an extent as to , 
blunt his sense of justice and place him on an equality 
with the greed-besotted subjects who shared his fortunes. 

The one centralizing ambition of all who had any part in the expeditions was to 
acquire gold. If Columbus entertained aspirations different from all others associated in 
his enterprise, it was because he had not been tainted by contact with the rich before con- 
ceiving his grand project. But the most truly pious cannot remain long insensible to the effects 
of aggrandizement, and the most humble nature is not proof against the pride that rises with 
its own exaltation. The motives of Ferdinand and Isabella became by the most natural 
corollary the motives of Columbus, not only to gratify the sovereign will, whose favors it 
was policy to court, but to satisf>' a longing created by his own environment. And thus it 
was that his own heart beat responsive to the one supreme desire that craved gold, gold, gold! 

Under existing circumstances it was positively necessary for Columbus to satisfy the 
prevailing passion of the Spanish sovereigns as well as his own, or to acknowledge the 
failure of his enterprise, which had already been strongly denounced by his enemies, Mar- 
gg^rifp and Ue Buyl, who had gone before to make evil leport of the results of his dis- 
coveries in the New World. It was in the light of these circumstances that he must now 
proceed to organize wealth, in the form of gold if possible, in the form of slaves if he 
must 5 for such was the only argument with which the flood of detraction and calumny 
could be effectually checked at its fountain. 

TERRIBLE EXACTIONS PUT UPON THE NATIVES. ♦ 

For a considerable while Columbus revolved in his mind the most effective means for 
prpeuring such supplies of gold as might satisfy the avarice of Ferdinand and Isabella, as 
well as his own ambition. The resolution at length came of subordinating the natives of 
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the island to the work of collecting and delivering the precious metal. The measure 
adopted by Columbus was sweeping, universal and severe. It contemplated no less than a 
tribute laid upon all the youth and adult natives of the island, the limit of age being fivM 
at fourteen years. Under this edict every native was required, under heavy penalty, to 
deliver to the Admiral, at the expiration of every three mouths, a quantity of gold-dust 

sufficient to fill 

a hawk’s bell, 
in value about 
$25. This was 
the requirement 
of the people at 
large, while the 
headmen and 
caciques were 
taxed more 
heavily accord- 
ing to their 
rank. Th e 
amoun t assessed 
against the 
kings who had 
headed the re- 
cent confeder- 
acy was half a 
gourdful each, 
about $150. 

In his rapa- 
city Columbus 
failed to regard 
the fact that 
gold was not 
universally dis- 
tributed, and 
that the diffi- 
culty of collect- 
ing it was tMi 
times greater 
in some parts 
of the island 
than in others. 
His proclama- 
tion was nevertheless universal, and explicit compliance therewith was severely demanded. 

It was only a short ♦hile before the islanders bowed to the exactions thus imposed 
and entered upon their slavish task. But the- impossibility of universal compliance 
directly became apparent. Gnarionex w’as the first to appear before the Admiral with 
his complaint and to as.sure him that his people could not possibly meet the exaction, 
^d in a spirit of humility suggested a commutation of service. As an evidence that he 
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was not a petitioner for the removal of the burdens that had been imposed, he accord- 
ingly offered to substitute agricultural products of more than the equivalent value, on 
condition that his people be relieved from the exaction of gathering gold. He also 
told the Admiral that under such terms his people would devote tliemselves to plant^g 
and cultivating the territory’ of the island, reaching from sea to sea, which might be 
rendered sufficiently productive to provide for the wants of all Spain, and the value of 
which would be greatly in excess of all the gold that might be gathered from the island. 

At the time this proposition was made the colony was well provided with provisions, 
and Columbus had no mind to listen to the petitions of the chief. But perceiving directly 
the impossibility of securing the amount of gold which he had imposed as a tribute, 
under sheer necessity he finally agreed to reduce the amount to o«e-half of that first 
named per capita. 

PITILESS HARDSHIPS IMPOSED BY GREED. 

Under these pitiless exactions the Indian population of Hispaniola was virtually 
reduced to servitude. The oppression of this despotic law was ten-fold greater by reason 
of the fact that the natives Aad always enjoyed a perfect freedom, the natural produc- 
tions of the soil relieving them from all necessity of manual labor. Even their alle- 
giance to their caciques was so loose as to leave them in a state of semi-license, nature 
having confederated with the simple laws of barbaric life, which forbade servitude and 
encouraged freedom. Their diet being almost exclusively vegetable, tliey possessed little: 
strength, and engagement in severe labor quickly exhausted their energies. The greater 
part of their time had, therefore, been spent in sleep, plays, or dances. They were a people, 
too, not without other amu.sements, for they had their wandering poets and story-tellers who 
rendered in simple lays adventures of the Caribs and the histories of sorcerers. They had 
also their poems, called arcytos^ which were translated into several idioms df the island 
and chiefly celebrated Anacaona, a wjfc of one of tlie chiefs, whose name signified “golden 
flower.” Under the circumstances the edict of the Admiral fell upon them like a pall. 
The inhabitants had intelligence enough to understand the alteration in their condition 
and the hopelessness of the future. Oloom came like the shadow of an ominous cloud and 
settled upon the Indians, transfonning them from a cheerful and careless race into a people 
whose characteristics now became sullen repugnance and despair. Complaints which he 
knew to be well founded had no other effect upon Columbus than to increase his activities 
in extending his power against the day when he perceived it would be necessary to meet 
an uprising of the oppressed people. To this end he adopted the plan of multiplying the 
fortifications which he ha^ established in the island, locating them in such situations as to 
give a military advantage to the government 

THE COLUMBIAN DEFAMERS AT COURT. 

Early in the spring of 1495 complications thickened around Columbus until the 
threads of sequence may with difficulty be traced through the tangled web of the general 
event. Complex forces began to work on both sides of the Atlantic and to combine in 
unexpected proportions in the issue and course of current history'. In due course of time 
Margarite and the treacherous prelate, Buyl, arrived in Spain fully charged with the false- 
hoods which they were anxious to deliver to their Majesties. Infthe reports which tliey 
proceeded to make and authenticate by means of others as treacherous as themselves 
were blended all the elements of prejudice, misrepresentation and malice. Having 
broken completely with the Admiral, the conspirators were now under the necessity of 
utterly destroying his fame or being themselves driven in disgrace from the royal presenc^ 
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Having a temporary advantage they employed it to the fullest extent, and going directly 
to the King and Queen, delivered such mendacious assaults against the methods and per- , 
sonal character of Columbus that even the Queen herself was 'affected by thii serious- ■ 
charges that were made. At all events the effect on the court was sufficient to pxbcuie . 
an order for the sending out of a royal delegation to the West Indies to thoroughly con- 
sider the condition of affairs and prepare a complete report respecting the* administration 
of Columbus and his subordinates. At the same time the exclusive license which had 
been granted to Columbus was revoked and general permission was given to all native 
Spaniards to sail on voyages of discovery or to establish themselves as landholders in His- 
paniola and other parts of the New World. This measure, by which the well-established 

prerogatives of 
the vice roy 
were to be put 
aside and the 
countries which 
he had discov- 
ered thrown, 
open to miscel- 
laneous adven- 
turers, was pro- 
moted by Vinc- 
ente Yanez Pin- 
zon, who after 
thedeath of 
Alonzo became 
the representa- 
tive of that 
powerful family 
at Palos. He 
being a man of 
w e a 1th and 
rank proposed 
to the Spanish 
sovereigns t o 
fit out a squad- 
ron and prosecute the work of West Atlantic discovery at his own expense, which was con- 
sidered with such favor that his requests were promptly granted, thus sweeping away all 
the grants, privileges and honors which had been reserved by solemn compact for 
Columbus. 

CIRCUMVENTING THE CALUMNIATORS.. 

In anticipation of the assaults that would be made by Margarite and De Buyl against 
his character, Columbus had wisely despatched Antonio dc Torres to carry home to Spain 
the antidote for the poison which was to be administered by the mutineers. Just at the 
time when Margarite and the vicar had seclired- the order from the sovereigns for ‘an 
examination of the Admiral’s administration, the fleet of De Torres arrived at Cadiz, and the 
captain proceeded to report to the sovereigns the actual condition of affairs in the island. 
He was also able to verify his declarations bv u display of products, including much gold 
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and the five hundred Indian slaves that had been sent, as already narrated. His statements 
and the material proofs produced the happiest effects upon Ferdinand and Isabella, who 
could not fail to perceive the manifest, tangible, indubitable evidence of the conspiracy 
of Margarite and De Buyl and the falseness of the greater part of their narration. Some* 
thing of a reaction immediately followed, and a new order was issued which, while it 
did not completely rescind the former, was nevertheless mucli more favorable to Colum* 
bus and his party. It was now directed tliat instead of sending to the Indies a person to 
be nominated by De Fonseca, who.se enmity towards Columbus he had never .sought to 
disguise, the appointment should be given to Juan Aguado, a Spaniard of high standing 
whom Columbus considered his friend and whom he had on an occasion recommended to 
the favor of the King and Queen. • 


THE QUEEN ORDERS THE SLAVES RETURNED. 

But while commending Columbus in some particulars, their Majesties disclaimed his 
method of discipline, and even condemned .some of his harsh nicasures, the salutary effects 
of which they had not bet livable to appreciate. In addition the Queen specially repre- 
hended the enslavement of the natucs, and instead of putting them on the market in 
Seville for sale, as Columbus had suggested, she detei mined that they should be retunicd 
to their native land, and not only given thcii freedom, but that proper apology should 
be rendered for the outrage that had been committed by this attempt to force them 
into bondage. Howes ci, this decision was not immediately reached, as the Queen had a ' 
mind to first defer to a conference of thc-idogiaus witli a view to obtaining their opinions as 
to the justice of converting any of the Indian subjects, pagans though they were, into slaves. 

A majority of the prelates having debated the ijuestion among themselves, decided in the . 
affirmative, to which decision a .small minority objected. ^ 

It would a])pear from the results that the Queen deferred to the conference of prelates 
through courtesy, as slavery' was a i ccoguizcd iustitntiim in Spain at the time, and there 
was a general approval of it among what weie called true Christians. But her humane in- 
stincts prompted her to take the question out of the hands, of the -eferees, and with a sense 
of right which must ever Iiold her name among the justice-loving rulers of all the ages she 
liberated the captives and thereby established a precedent and rule which reflect the brightest 
lustre upon her reign. 

Among other instnictions which she gave Aguado was one to limit the colony at 
Isabella to five hundred .souls, that the exiienditurc for provisions and supplies might be 
kept within the smallest limit ; and she specially charged him to .see that the rights of the 
islanders were justly observed, to the end that peace might reign and the Church be estab- 


lished among them. _ 

" A CRIMINAL FINDS A NATIVE WIFE AND FORTUNE. 

Meanwhile affairs in San Domingo had been tending in such a direction that another 
crisis was about to arise in an unexpected manner. An officer named Miguel Diaz 
fell into a quarrel with another officer, and in the duel which followed he wounded 
his antagoni.st, as he suppo.sed fatally. vSome wittie.sses of the affair claimed that advau- 
tage had been taken by Diaz, so that the circumstance had the complexion of. murder ; 
and to escape a punishment which he thought might be inflicted he fled from the settl^ 
ment and took refuge in an Indian town on the extreme southern border of the island, 
where he wa4 well received and safe from pursuit. It chanced that the tnbe on this c<^ 
was governed by a priuce.ss, who became infatuated with the white refugee and whethtt 
m Lung was reciprocated or not, Diaz was married to her in some infonnal manner and 
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continued to re.side in the village for some time. At length, however, he wearied scrniewhat 
of his Indian bride, which she perceiving, employed all her* instincts and talents to devi^ 
somp plan by which to hold the a£fections of her white husband. ‘ She had learned through 
her intercourse with Diaz that the prevailing passion with the Spaniards was a desire ' for 
gold. She therefore conceived that by revealing the fortunate resources of the tersitwy 
over which she ruled she might bring hither .a colony of Spaniards with whom her husband 
could affiliate and be at peace. As a matter of fact, the province which the princess gov- 
erned was the richest in gold dust of all the districts of the island. Indeed, as the sequence 
shows, an ancient race, long before the incoming of the present islanders, had discovered 
the riches of this shore, and gathering much of its treasure had left behind their mining pits as 
the unmistakable evidences of their work to after times. This fact tlie Indian princess reveal^ 
to Diaz, whom she begged to bring his countrymen and abide with her forever. 

To verify his wife’s assertions Diaz paid a visit under the direction of guides to the 
district which she had described. There, to his amazement, he found gold scattered every- 
where, and that the particles were much larger than any tliat had been fotmd in the mines 
of Cibao. The Spaniard at a glance perceived that the discovery, if once known at Isabella, 
would produce the greatest excitement and perhaps lead to a transfer of a large part of the 
colony. To tliis tremendous motive there was also added another consideration, and that 
was the unhealthfulness of the northern coast where the colony was established, while here, 
on the river Ozema, the breezes were healthful and every prospect pleasant. All this did 
Diaz consider as an argument which, he was confident, would secure his pardon for tlie crime 
with which he was charged at Isabella. 

Before Diaz could put his plans into execution Aguado arrived on the coast of His-. . 
paniola, wJ^o.se presence for the time being repressed the de.sire which Diaz had to com- 
municate his fortunate discovery to the colonists. At the time of Aguado’s arrival Columbus 
was conducting an expedition into the interior of the island, leaving Bartholomew, his 
brother, exercising the office of Adelantado in his absence. 

THE ARROGANCE OF AGUADO. 

Aguado, instead of coming as the friend of Columbus, was so exalted by the authority 
which had been placed in his hands that he assumed the bearing of a dictator, and presenting 
his credentials from the King and Queen to Bartholomew Columbus, he claimed the 
authority that had been delegated to the viceroy. The colonists at once perceived that so 
far as Columbus was concerned and his government of the island, this assumption of power 
was the practical overthrow of his rule. No sootier was this discovery made than all the 
pessimistic diabolism of the colony came to the surface. Order was at an end and all 
authority set at naught. A state of circumstances immediately supervened on which 
Aguado might well have based a truthful report of anarchy. Placing himself pnder the 
influence of malcontents and criminals, this royal agent went about to organize a consti- 
tution embodying all the vicions principles of the malevolent band who from the beginning 
had Ufeed their efforts to overthrow Columbus. He began also to gather materials for a 
tremendous incriminating report, which lie expected to make 'to their Majesties against the' 
man who had 'recommended him to them for promotion. 

Of all this Columbus for the tinje knew nothing., But it was ^read abroad that he 
had heard of the coming of Agiiado and, knowing himself supers^ed, had. personally 
aksented himself from the colony to avoid aq<est Instead of this being true, however, as 
soon as the Admiral learned of the hijghjhandefl business .that had occurred at 'Isabella, he 
at once proceeded to that place anfl presented himself before Aguado. There was much 
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itation of a square issue, perhaps of violence, between the two 
nien. But the Admiral forestalled such a sensation by asking in a 
mild and complacent niaiiiier to hear the reading of Aguado’s coiU’- 
mission, and when this request was granted he declared his perfect 
deference and respect to tlie will and purpose of their Majesties. 
While this conduct in a measure disarmed the malice of Aguado, 
the Spaniards looked upon Columbus as a fallen man, for they had 
no doubts that the reports which had been carried to Ferdinand 
and Isabella by Margarite and Buyl had sufficed to work his ruin. 

A DREADFUL HURRICANE. 

The effect upon the natives was even more disastrous. The 
caciques and head men began at once to take council how they 
might throw off the Spanish yoke and regain their independence. 
All tl^ese discontents, threatenings, mutterings and rising troubles 
were so much pabulum to Aguado, who soon gathered all the 
desired materials and information and reckoned himself ready to 
return to Spain. He accordingly prepared his ships and was about 
to sail when, witliout warning, the sky grew black on the side of 
the cast, the sea and the heavens began to commingle and roar, 
while the light!iiiigs blazed and a terrific hurricane such as not 
even tradition had ever before recorded burst along the coast. The 
havoc W£ts astounding. The ocean rolled in landward, deluging 
the lowlands for miles from the shore. The forests were tom and 
twisted out of the semblance of nature by the irresistible winds ; 
dwellings were blown away like bunches of straw ; and worst 
of all the ships in the harbor, with the solitary exception of the 
little .V//7a of blessed memory, were dashed to ])ieces. After some 
hours of this terrible work the tempest went on its way tq Cuba, 
and Aguado and his proposed report were indefinitely stranded. 

It now remained for the Admiral to reorganize the resources 
of the colony, and even to provide for the home vo> age of his 
adversary. To this end he ordered that the Nina should be repaired, 
and that the timbers of the wrecked vessels should be collected 
for the construction of another ship, which lie named the Santa 



Cru 2 (Holy Cross). At length, the work having been completed, th« hurricane. 

preparations were made to sail. 

But it was the purpose of Co- 
lumbus to tdke one of the ships 
for himself, leaving the other to 
Aguado, the Admiral having 
made up his miiid that the royal 
emissary should not return to 
Spain alone. He also would go 
thither and confront Aguado in 
the very court and before their 
, Bun^DiNG OR THE SANTA CRUZ. Majestics. In the meantime^ 

however, destiny had prepared for him an argument of more solid structure than 
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which his sanguine nature had been able to devise. Now it was that young Miguel 
I)iaz, having heard of the disaster and discontent at the colony, had arrived at Isabella 
from the now gold fields of the river Ozema, thinking that the time was most jko- 
pitioiis for the plans which he had conceived. As fortune would have it, the soldier whom 
he had wojinded as. he supposed to death had recovered, so that to his surprise Diaz could 
return to the colony without being under the reproach of a serious crime. He at once 
communicated to the Admiral and his brother Bartholomew the tidings about the new 
discovery of gold. This intelligence was accompanied by the presentation of many fine 
.specimens of the precious metal, so that nothing was left for skepticism. So often had he 
been deceived, however, that Columbus deemed it expedient to despatch Bartholomew and 
a company of experts to make a thorough examination of the new mines, to the epd that 
his information might be definite and exact. 

OPENING OF GOLD MINES FOR CENTURIES ABANDONED. 

The explorers crossed the island without accident and arrived at their destination on 
the southern coast about two hundred and forty miles distant from Isabella, where they 
found everything as Diaz had represented. Not only were evidences of gold to be found 
in great abundance, but particles were picked uj^ without difficulty and in a fair measure 
of abundance. This distribution of gold was found to be uniform over a district or terri- 
tory about six miles square, where Bartholomew discovered many old mining pits in which 
the workmen of a vanished race liad toiled and gathered the precious metal ages before the 
coming of Columbus. The company of explorers were able to gather and take away such 
considerable quantity of gold as to furnish the Admiral with a visible proof of the value 
and promise of the new discovery. With these valuable specimens, which were to prove 
a ble.ssin}^ to Columbus in the hour when he should meet the Spanish sovereigns to give 
Recount of his stewardship, he prepared his ships, also taking on board a cargo of trophies, 
including Caonabo, his brother and nephew, and Carib Indians to the number of thirty. 
There had been so much sickness and melancholy in the colony that when the ships were 
ready to sail a majority entreated Columbus for permission to return home, and not being 
willing to oppose these requests in the presence of Aguado, who might construe the act as 
cruel, Colmttbus granted the privilege to nearly all those who .asked. For this reason the 
ships were crowded with passengers whose disappointment and grief might well have dark- 
ened any voyage. 

On the loth of March, 1496, the two vc.s.sels departed from Isabella and set out to 
sea, bearing towards the south. Had the Admiral veered toward the north he might have 
escaped tlie adverse trade winds and found free .sailing towards the European coa.st. Taking 
the other route, however, the eastern winds struck his vessels and constantly pressed him back 
among the Caribbean islands, so that, all of March and the first week of April, the vessels 
made scarcely any progress whatever. In fact, on the 9th of April the Admiral found 
himself on the coast of Maria Galante, which he had named in the early part of his 
second voyage. On the next day he was at Guadaloupe, where the ships were anchored 
and exploring parties sent on .shore. Their reception by the islanders was as hostile as 
it had been two years previously, and descending to attack, the Spaniards opened fire upon 
the savages, who fled into the interior and took refuge in their village which stood nearly a 
league from the shore. ' 

MORE EVIDENCES OF CANNIBALISM. 

The Spaniards, making an incursion some miles from tlie beach, discovered honey in 
Considerable quantities, and at one of the villages they found implements apparently of 
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iron ,({>iobably iron-wood), and the limbs of human beings roasting on. spits before (he 
where th^ had been, abandoned by the Indians at the approach of the white visitors. 

. Several wild exploits characterized this visit of the Spaniards, who not ^ 

come in contact with the Indian men, succeeded in capturing a baud of native women and 
boys. Among the former was one who had the appearance of a savage princess. . At all 
events she was an aboriginal Bellona, whom the whites had great difficulty in capturing. 
Outstripping all her pursuers except one fleet-footed Spaniard, she suddenly turned round, 
and seizing hiin with the clutch of a tiger was about to strangle him to death, and would • 
no doubt have succeeded but for the timely arrival of his companions, who relieved hint from 
•his dangerous situation. This company of women and boys was taken on board the Admiral’s 

^STARVATION AND A MUTINOUS SPIRIT 

Progress was particularly slow and the ''' Z> 

voyage was so long protracted that both crews ■ 

and passengers were reduced to a short allow- ^ ,|/) 

ance through the failure of provision.s. Week . 

after week passed and when tlie first of June ’ " f/^T 

came the condition of the crews and passengers ■ / I ' 


K'f' 

fjtL -i*" 








was horrible in the extreme. A rage of hunger ^ woman strangling her pursuer. 

began to prevail over reason, until at last came 

the suggestion of that very cannibalism which the Spaniards had observed among 
the Caribbean islanders. Some of llie sailors begap to look askance at the Indian 
prisoners, and then the proposal was openly made that they be killed and eaten. This 
proposition, however, Columbus strongly resented, and when the enraged men were 
disposed to execute their threats in defiance of his orders he put himself between 
them and the cowering Caribs, exhibiting .at once such dignity and resolution that the 
sailors shrank from his glowering gaze. Next the men proposed that the Indians should be 
thrown overboard, that the consumption of food might be thus diminished. But this progi- 
sitiott was Ukewise refused by the Admiral, and the mutinous spirit of the men i^id^ 
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increased. In an hour when hunger and rage were upon the point of manifesting them- 
selves in violent action the Admiral perceived from his chart that the vessels were near 
Cape St Vij^cent He tried witli this assurance to soothe the rage of tlie crew but they 
only mocked at his hopefulness and faith. With the coming of the evening he ordered the 
taking, in of sails lest the vessels might in the darkness be run upon the rocks of the 
expected shore, which orders the men obeyed with sullen looks. But in the morning 
there, sure enough, rose St. Vincent from the sea, and the usual reaction from despair to 
confidence was exhibited by the men gathering around Columbus and apologizing for 
their insubordination. 

It was the nth of June when the harbor of Cadiz was reached and the storm-shat- 
tered ships brought to safe anchorage. Such was the pitiable condition to which both 
passengers and crew had now been reduced that the going ashore was a spectacle most 
melancholy and disheartening. Nor may we conclude this narrative of the second voyage 
without noting the end of Caonabo. That haughty chieftain had maintained his indignant 
but silent anger against the Spaniards until his barbaric pride at last yielded to death, 
which occurred just before the completion of the voyagfi. By his side in his last hours 
were assembled his brother, his nephew, and the Amazonian princess of Guadaloupe, and 
the other captives. Thus he expired — perhaps the bravest and most capable chieftain of the 
West Indies. Certainly his character was of a kind to impress itself strongly upon the 
minds and memories of the Spaniards, who could but hold him in respect for his courage 
and manly bearing. His body was committed to the sea ; there in that deep, oozy bed 
which has swallowed up in everlasting silence so many of the secrets and tragedies of 
human life, the Cam King of Cibao sleeps until the final day, while— 

‘“Descends on the Atlantic 

The gijraniic 

Storm- wind of the Equinox.” 



CHAPTER XIV. 

RETURN OF COLUMBUS FROM HIS SECOND EXPEDITION. 


« .ME is as fickle as fortune and rarely more enduring;' 

Like the flower that blooms in beauty for a 
jn and is cut down by chilling frosts, so does fame 
di under the withering breath • of calumny and 
ous rivalrj’. Rewards for great deeds are rarely 
3wed upon the living, so slow is man’s appreciation, 
iispositiou of mankind being to withhold acknowl- 
iient of dues, to confer apotheosis after death, when 
lusy has nothing more to feed upon. How singu* 
trite do these observations appear when we apply 
1 to the life of Columbus ! In the beginning, so 
lire as to invite the ridicule of dignitaries when 
aling to the great for recognition of his beneficent 
me ; in his succfess raised to such eminence as won 
homage of the world when even royalty would pay 
lim a degree of reverence, ^tit while winning 
renown the sleuth-hound of vindictive envy was pursuing 
with relentless muzzle of hate to tear with teeth of spite and malice his reputation an^ 
bring him into national disrepute. 

So well had the power of malevolence been exercised by his enemies that when Colum* 
bus landed from his second voyage there were none to give, him becoming welcome ; none 
to offer congratulations ; no royal me.ssenger to greet his return. Stung by the deceits of 
those who should have been his votaries, and overwhelmed by the success of his traducers, 
Columbus for a while seriously contemplated retirement from the vanities of the world 
within the convent walls of La Rabida, whither his best friend. Father Perez, had returned 
to end his days. To this purpose he adopted the garb of a Franciscan monk and wrapped 
about him the cord of consecration, intending henceforth to devote himself to pious con- 
templation, trusting in God to reward the services which tho.se who were most advantaged 


by them neglected to recognize. 

Informing the Spanish sovereigns of his arrival, it was not until one month afterwards 
that a reply came to his notification in the form of a mes.sage written from Almozan, 
which was manifest proof that the director of marine had awaited the report of Aguado, as 
well as statements of others who had proved themselves hostile to his acts and purposes, 
before g^iving him any recog^nitioii. But strange as it may appear, the royal messag^e, tardy 
as it was, felicitated him upon his successful voyage and invited him to repair at -once to 
Bu^s, where the Court had a temporary residence. So encouraging and congratulatory 
was the letter that Columbus, roused from his despondency, cast aside his Franciscan 
habit and proceeded at once to Burgos, carrying with him the rich trophie!(( of his second 
eaqiedition, among which were many masks and nuggets of gold to please the avaridow 

( 249 ) 
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eyes of Ferdinand. Several of the Indian* captives also accompanied him, including the 
brother of Caonabo, who wore around his neck a chain of gold weighing six hundred 
caistellanos, equal to the value of $3,200., 

Greatly to his delight Columbus was received by Isabella with many marks of admira- 
tion, as if to show him that her faith in his integrity and noble intentions had not been 
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affected by the base charges of his enemies; and with a feeling of thankfulness and pride he 
narrated to their Highnesses his new discoveries among the Antilles, and presented- the 
valuable as well as many curious specimens which he ’had brought from the New World. 
Ferdinand was sensibly touched by the nuggets of ‘gold that were shown in proof of Colum- 
bus’ statements concerning the wealth of Hispaniola, but Isabella’s interest was excited 
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mbst by curious objects exposed, induding images, weapons, birds, animals and 

plants, of which Columbus brought a large collection. So pleased were the Spanish 
sovereigns with the interview that in dismissing Columbus they took occasion to publicly 
honor him to the great confusion of his enemies. 

A week later the Quefcn consulted Columbus, by letter written from l,raredo, as to the 
best route to be taken by the fleet of one hundred and thirty ves.sels commissioned to convey 
to Flanders the Infanta Dona Juana, affianced to Archduke Philip of Austria, which fur- 
nished additional evidence of her confidence in him as a faithful .servitor. But while 
Columbus was grateful for tlAse royal kindne.s.ses, he chafed under disappointments which 
threatened the colonists in Hispaniola. On arriv'ingat Cadiz he found three caravels, under 
command of his old pilot, Pedro Alonzo IjJino, ready to sail with supplies for the colonists, 
and was barely able to receive despatches intended for him and to transmit a few additional 
instructions to his brother, Don Bartholomew, before the flotilla deijarted. These .stipplies 
were sufficient to meet present emergencies, but the necessity for Columbus’ quick return to 
Hispaniola was still very great, because he had left the island in a disturbed state, as already 
explained, and in case the islaiiders rose in rebellion or withheld supplies the colonists 
would be in a dangerous situation. He had therefore expected to meet his accusers at the 
Spanish Court, clear his good name, recruit a large additional force, and with a fleet well 
laden with stores accomplish his return to Hispaniola in le.ss th.an three mouths. In.stead 
of realizing his expectations he found no opportunity to present his requests to the Queen, 
whose urgent engagements gave her no time to eonsider his needs. He was' therefore com- 
pelled to wait in silence, to restrain his impatience, and tmst to time for a favorable presen- 
tation of his necessities. Month after mouth thus slipped by until autumn arriwd, and 
nothing was as yet done towards .securing a fleet of ve.s.sels. . When at lengtli application 
was made, Ferdinand met the reque.st with the statement that the condition of tire public 
treasury would not pennit of the equipment of another squadron ; besides, neither vessels 
nor men were procurable for the purpose. 

In his dilemma Columbits finally found opportunity to appeal to Isabella, who 
promptly responded with an advance of six million maravedis from the treasurj- of Castile ; 
but about this time, October 20th, Pedro Alonzo Nino returned fi-oni Hispaniola, and pro- 
ceeding to his home, .sent a letter to the Court announcing that he had a large amount of 
gold on boa,rd his ships. Upon receipt of this news Ferdinand diverted the .six million 
maravedis contributed by the Queen to perfecting the fortifications of Roussillon, threat- 
ened by the French, and ordered that a like sum be supplied to Columbus from the gold 
brought by Nino’s caravels. Thus affairs rested until the latter part of December, when it 
was ascertained that the large amount of gold which Nifio claimed to have brought from 
Hispaniola was in the form of three hundred Indian captives, which he explained might be 
converted into the treasure of which he exultingly spoke. 

This harmful metaphor, or rather absurd hyperbole, threw Ferdinand into a fit of rage, 
while the Queen was both angered and chagrined, and Columbus was grieved beyond ex- 
pre«ion. Isabella,’ mild in manner and always generous, was nevertheless prompted to 
punish the presumption of Nino, or whoever was responsible for the violation of herordere, 
and she was only persuaded from such a course by the defence that was set up, wherein 
allegation was made that the Indian captives were charged with the murder of many Span- 
iards, who had been brought to Spdin for sentence, enslavement being the most fitting 

punishment . ^ ^ , 

After his awakening from a golden dream, the enemies of Columbus assailed him anew , 
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' vii^ incteased disparaj^ent and vdrtilettC^ tyiMti^'bci^a continued steadfast in her friend- 
alup through all the e>dl report that mendadty CQwdd dwise. But she was not able to give 
inn substautial,en<;^ur|igpttient piitil April a3d, 1497, when she issued an ordinance for the 
, purchase of supi^e^ foS:tiie'’exptedition .. and granted permission to the Admiral to enlist 
under pay of the’cipwu ^iree hundred and thirty persons, repre*nting thevariou., trades, 
who should btiwnie col<>ai%tS of the.. Indies ; at the same time reaffirming all the pri-ileges 
granted to him by -the cdn^Mict.si^ed at Santa Fc five years before. But it nf>w became 
necessary tb make soifie m^ifipations'iuKthat agreement, because Columbus had beei* ucpble 
to carry out his part of the, covenant He joyfully accepted Ae conditions, which were bi- 
deed of his own proposing, that for an eighth of the revenue accniing from h’- explorations 
he 'was td provide a like part of the expense, but fo his mortification his expeditions while 
of ga^ geographical '■importance and prospective commercial value to the Span‘'u Crown, 
had no( been ' attended by those profits which his over-sanguine mind had pictureu, and 
hence he was too poor to comply with his agreements. Thus -vas he therefore still Jlepeiid- 

- ent upon the 

Queen’s bounty, 
evc.i as 11 icL as 
when a petitioner 
for royal patron- 
age under which 
^ to equip his first 
expedition. 

Queen Isabella 
was as magnaiii- 
mons as she was 
pious, and being 
appreciative of the 
honor which bis 

COI,CMBUS EXECUTING HIS WIEE AT SKVIUft. glorfoUS dccdS had 

conferred upon 

her crown she remitted that part of the agreement which imposed pecuniar}’ obligations 


upon Columbus,* and yet confirmed tjp him not only the rights stipulated in the original 
compact but also made a generous tender to him of a di.kedom in Hispaniola, compris- 
Ujg a tract one hundred and fifty miles long by half as many wide. This kindly 'proffer, 
hotvever, he declined, foreseeing that its acceptance would only sewe to expose him to 
i^ore maljignant attacks of his enemies, who would make the most of such a gift as an 
s i^dence of his sordid ambition. But the Queen, anxious to show her regard for his ansel^sh 
service, granted to him the right of perpetual entail of his estates and titles, and at ^e 
^me time rescinded the prerogatives given in 1495 to other explorers to make discoveries 
id' the New World. 


l 5 the exercise of the privilege the Queen had in her magnanimity conferred, Coliitn- 
^btul executed his will at Seville in April, 1498, by which he made a devisement to his 
ttia|[e desceifdahts and in default of these to his female lineage, of all his property, tides, 
roys^es' and bendhts "aectuing under the terms of his agreements with the Spanish (mown. 
By this testament he provided generously for his brother Bartholomew, thda iseryh^ M 
w govefl^- in his absence at Hayti, ahd like^yise settled bountiful pprtioid| 
Di^gb Pemando though the bequests were of proiiettiim 
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rather than real. His relatives at Genoa were also remembered liberally^ after whieh be * 
set aside one-tenth of all the revenues that remained for charitable tnii:|>oses. Kfof did 
he forget to provide for the execution of his controlling ambition, which was the recovery 
of the Holy Sepulchre, to which end his will contained a request that Diego, or whoever 
inherited his estate, should invest whatever moneys he could spare in the stock of the bank 
of St. George at Genoa, there to remain as a permanent and growing fund until it could be 
used in reasonable effort to accomplish the conquest of Jerusdlem. If the king did not 
undertake the recover) , then at an auspicious time Diego himself was charged to set oil 
foot a crusade at his own risk and invite other sovereigns to join him in wresting the holy 
shrine from the profanation of infidels. 

The hopes renewed b) these evidences of the Queen’s regard lifteurl Columbus again 
into latitudes of golden expectation, a felicitous feeling which was further accentuated 
by official permission to equip anothei expedition at government expense, consisting of 
three hundred and thirti peisons in the ro)al pay, and a fleet of six vessels ; of those to 
be enlisted for the expedition, one hundred men went as foot-soldiers, and there were 
forty servants, thirty sailors, tlnity cabin boys, fifty agriculturi.sts, twenty miners, twenty 
mechanics, ten gardeners, and tliiits females. As an incentive to enlistment Columbus was 
authorized to grant lands to those desiimg to engage in agriculture, and to issue patents 
after an occupation of foui leais. 

But while the interests of the colonists were thus promoted by generous concessions, the 
Queen showed her care for the natives by charging Columbus to treat them with the 
greatest leiiieifcy, and to see that their religious instruction Was attended to ; in .short, to 
conciliate them by acts of kindness and in no case to exercise harshness except as a last 
resort in restraint of reliellious or muiderous propensities. 

The preliminaries having been arranged, Columbus published a call for Volunteers 
under the royal manifesto, but it only served to bring him into unexpected difficulties 
which threatened to aboit all his plans. The activity of enemies ojierating to bring 
him into odium and to depict the world of his discover)' as a land of misery, poverty, 
hardships and death, chilled the ardor of enthusiasts and ‘ adventurers so eficctually that 
none could be induced to proffer their services. The .sorry showing which Columbus had 
been able to make on his return from two expeditions likewise inspired .shipowners with 
caution, and these now hesitated to chaitcr their vessels for such an enterprise. His plans 
being thus brought to an abrupt termmation through the influences of envy and cowardice, 
Colunibus was compelled to appl) to the Queen for iiennissiou to impress men and ships for 
his service. This request was not fully complied with, but the second proposal that a company 
be recruited from coiidemiied criminals was accepted. Under this arrangement culprits 
convicted of crimes other than heres) , treason, counterfeiting and murder were permitted 
to enlist, and their tenns of imprisonment weie commuted to service under Columbus in 
the New World for periods proportionate to the atrocity of their crimes. 

But even after the required ships and recruits were obtained, vexatious delays con- 
tinued to hara.ss Columbus and threaten the departure of the expedition. A change was ' 
made about this time in the superintendence of Indian affairs which necessitated, a with- 
drawal of commissions issued jointly to Columbus and Antonio de Torres ; while Un- 
seen, one of Columbus’ most bitter enemies, was reinstated as de Torres’ successor. The 
commissions and contracts had therefore to be is.sued anew, which it took some time to 
da As if in confirmation of the old adage that troubles never come .singly, in the mi4A 
of antinvatices the srood Queen was overwhelmed with intelligence of the death oT 
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her only son and heir apparent to Leon and C^tile, Prince Juan, whom Fernando and 
Diego had served as pages. To add to the woe that had crushed her great heart, her 
daughter,* Juana, just married to the Archduke Philip of Austria, was seized by a mental 
malady that clouded her mind forever. 

Poor Isabella I Even a queen filled with such tender graces as thine may not escape the 
blinding calamities that break the hearts of mothers whose throne is set up in the affec- 
tions of their children. But bravely, as became a woman consecrated to the holiest 
service of God and man, she bore up under her afflictions, and though her eyes were filled 
with scalding tears her ears opened to the appeals of Columbus. She never forgot that across 
the great sea was a feeble colony possibly suffering, aye, dying, for want of supplies which 
she only could furnish. So, from the money which she intended as an fiiidowment for her 
daughter Isabella, who was soon to marry Emanuel, King of Portugal, she took enough to 
load two ships with supplies, and these vrere despatched early in 1498 under the com- 
mand of Pedro Fernandez Coronel. Then as an evidence of her special regard for Co- 
lumbus she made Fernando and Diego pages in her own court. 

Fonseca spared no pains iit his malignant effort to harass Columbus, which his new 
position enabled him to do so effectually that on several occasions the great mariner was 
so disheartened as to secretly resolve to abandon his enterprise. And these resolutions 
would no doubt have determined his actions had they not been overborne by the kind 
encouragement of the Queen, for whom, especially under her afflictions, he entertained the 
tenderest attachment born of profound sympathy. But every harassment has an end, as 
life itself, and' Columbus, after great length of time found hifiiself making progress. The 
six vessels were finally fitted for sea, crews and companies obtained, to which a surgeon, 
apothecary, physician, several priests and a band of musicians were added. , 

The annoyances from which he had now suffered for two years were to continue even to 
the hour of his departure, and their effects were felt the remainder of his life. Among the 
pestiferous hirelings of Fonseca was a Christianized Jew named Ximeno Breviesca, who held 
the position of accountant to his equally unworthy master. This most turbulent and inso- 
lent fellow seized the occasion to assail Columbus with all manner of vituperation, even al 
the time of weighing the anchors, evidently obeying Fonseca’s wishes to humiliate him be- 
fore the people whom he had been appointed to command. Incensed beyond the power of 
•further control, Columbus struck down the wretch and administered, to his contemptible 
body the kicks which he deserved. It was only the spirit of manhood asserting itself 
against the wolfish instinct of contumelious jealousy that had bitten his heels and showed 
its ravening teeth wherever he had gone ; but enemies tunied this exhibition of outraged 
nature against him by pointing to the act as a proof of his overbearing cruelty with which 
he had long been charged by his traducers. 



CHAPTER XV. 



DEPARTURE OF THE THIRD EXPEDITION. 

I HE equipment of the expedition having at last been completed, 
Columbus ordered the anchors lifted and his fleet of six cara- 
vels departed on May 13th, 1498, from the harbor of San 
Lticar de Barrameda. Gaily the vessels trimmed their sails 
and swept out of the mouth of the Gitadalquivir, past tlie 
old Moorish castle that stood commanding the entrance to 
the harbor, a mute reminder of the commercial importance 
of the port before the invaders had been driven out of Spain 
through the persistent valor of Spanish arms. 

This third voyage of discovery was undertaken in pur- 
suance of two distinct purposes, namely : Believing that 
Cuba was part of the main continent with a severe trend to- 
wards the west, along which he had sailed a considerable 
distance, Columbus concluded that another continent lay somewhere towards 
the south, an opinion first advanced by King John II., of Portugal. This 
conjectured continent he now detennined to seek ; but he was actuated to 
, this search not merely by the honors such a discovery might bestow, for his 
ambition now took a more decidedly commercial turn, but also with the hope of being able 
to satisfy the covetous desires of Ferdinand and Isabella, who had become importunate for 
some compensation for the large expenditures which the two previous voyages had entailed. 
Columbus was also greatly influenced by the opinion advanced by a philosophic lapidary, 
who maintained that all productions of nature were sublimated by the rays of a torrid sun, 
and that not only was vegetation forced into the greatest exuberance by the tropic heat, but 
that precious metals and stones were likewise produced in the largest profusion under the 
rays of a vertical sun. Towards the equinoctial line he accordingly bent his way in the 
belief that, discovering a southern continent he would find there in great abundaneq^those 
precious articles which would enrich his sovereigns, and that while thus obtaining their 
fa\ or he would also bring confusion to his enemies. 

The voyage was directed southward to Porto Santo and Madeira, now known as the 
Canary Islands, upon reaching which Columbus came unexpectedly upon a French war- 
ship that had just captured two Spanish, prizes. He abandoned his purpose for the time 
being, an 4 pursued the French vessel, the commander of which, having discovered the 
great oflds against him, had sought safety in flight. Two days were thus lost. But Colum- 
bus had tlie satisfaction of recovering one of the Spanish vessels and seriously crippling 
the French cruiser. Turning south again, he proceeded to the island of Faroe, where he 
brought his vessels to for some needed repairs. . He then decided to divide his fleet. by 
sending three of the vessels, with all the stores that he could spare, directly to the colonists 
at San Domingo, while he retained the other three to pursue the purpose for which the 
expedition was organized. ' 

Ci36) 
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HORRIBLE SUFFERING IN THE CALM LATITUDES. _ . 

The next detention occurred npon reaching the Cape Verd Islands, where he arrived 
on the a7tli of June, and having taken in some additional supplies and a quantity of 
he set sail in a southwesterly direction until he fell into the calms, where his crew suiFere 
all the agonies of extreme heat, and his provisions were so seriously injured as to render a 
great part of them unfit for human food. As th^ gradually advanced further into this 
fiery heat tlie fears of the sailors were increased, as they well might be, by the alannmg 
effects which they now observed. The pitch with which the ships were smeared was 
melted and the seams opened, admitting the water, so that it was only by the most extraor- 



dinary exertions that they were kept afloat. So also the wooden veyes^n which thmr 
store of freshwater was kept shrank until the hoops dropped off and the contente were 
wasted. Occasional showers fell, but these seemed rather to intensify than a^evmte the 
dreadful heat, for the humidity of the atmosphere was thereby increased and rendered all 


™hfs°ahSSng situation continued for eight days aiid 
superstitious crew concluded that they were upon the confines of that world to which lost 
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souls are condemned, and Columbus was forced to exert all his persuasive influence to 
prevent them from leaping into the sea and thus concluding their insupportable misery^. 
But as the crews of former expeditious had been relieved by changes which they had 
despaired of'realizing, so at length they passed out of this intolerable condition and beyond 
the meridian of heat, emerging at last into a cooler atmosphere where a fresh breeze stimu- 
lated their hopes anew, and they proceeded with great encouragement out of their despond- 
ence. But the spoiling of the provisions rendered it necessary that Columbus should reach 
land as soon as possible, and accordingly he changed his course directly westward, in the 
hope of gaining some of the Caribbee Islands, where he might anchor and repair his vessels, 

DISCOVERY OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN CONTINENT. 

Thdr progre^, however, was slow, and food so scarce that serious alann was renewed. 
But good fortune was to attend them in the hour of greatest despair, for on the last day 
of July a mariner of Huelva, named Alonzo Perez Nizzardo, acting as watch on board the 
Admiral’s ship, gave the signal of land ahead. Every' eye was quickly strained westward, 
and to their inexpressible delight they saw the triple peaks of a mountain range rising from 
the ocean. By one of those coincidences which Columbus was always quick to discover and 
upon which his mind,’ still deeply immersed in the bonds of superstition, rested with so 
much confidence, these three mountain heights were imagined by' him to answer to a vow 
which he liad made that he would name the first new land discovered The Trinity. Accord- 
ingly he gave the name La Trinidad to the new island — for such it proved to be — and that 
name it has borne to the present day. A short sail to the westward brought him along a 
shore on which all the luxuriance of the tropical islands was exhibited, but no natives were 
visible. Further inland, however, villages were seen, but the people had taken flight and 
concealed themselves in the forest coverts. 

A voyage of several leagues was necessary before a .safe landing-place was found, but a 
favorable anchorage was at length reached in a sheltered cove, on the banks of which was 
a luxurious vegetation, and running down the hillside was a brook of crystal water. Here 
the crews went on shore and collected native foods and laid in a supply of fresh water. 
But though maux rn^rks of human habitation were visible on every hand, tire inhabitants 
continued to keep themselves .so well hidden that not one was anywhere to be seen. 

A sufficient quantity of supplies having been obtained, the voyage was renewed, and 
presently scanning the southern horizon Columbus discovered the outline of a long, low 
country rising but a few feet above the sea but extending a distance which he estimated at 
twenty leagues. He did not doubt but that it was another of the islands so plentifully 
distributed in the western waters. It proved, in fact, a tongue of laud stretching out from 
the Soitth American continent, which for six years he had been half-cbnsciously approach- 
ing. Reaching the southwestern e.xtreraity of Trinidad, another stretch of land 
was seen, tlie point of which was marked by a lofty eminence resembling a tremendous 
rock, separated from the main land by a dangerous channel through which the water was 
rushing with an ominous sound. Here the vessels were greeted by a boat-load of natives 
who paddled out in their canoes from the shore and hailed the ships, but in a tongue which 
the interpreters could not understand, E'.'cry inducement was offered the natives to 
approach, but they were extremely wary, holding their paddles ready for instant flight in 
case any movement was made to arrest them. The men were armed with bows and arrows 
and some of them also had bucklers. Around their heads they wore rolls of cotton cloth 
fashioned somewhat like a turban, while their persons from the loins to the thighs were 
covered with colored clothing, in which respect they bore some resemblance to the fiercer 
natives that Columbus had met on the island of Cuba. 
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A SPAT WITH THE NATIVES. 


In equipping the expedition Columbus had taken a band of musicians, apprecistine 
how grwt was the maueiiw of music upon the Indiaus with whonf he had come in con? 
tact Being unable to induce the new people to approach his vessel he now oideied his 
musicians on deck and to the lively music which they produced the Spaniards executed a 
dance, but the significance of this action was radically mistaken by the Indians, who instead 




FURY OF A GRFAIf TIDAL WAVE, 

of tesponding witli some form of native music and jubilation, let fly a shower of arrows at, 
flie performers, which belligerent action Columbus met by ordering a discharge from his 
cross-bowmen, whereupon the barbarians fled with great precipitation. They were aftfeiy 
wards induced to approach one of the smaller skips, the captain ci which made th^m sonss 
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presents of hawk-bells and looking-glasses. But their , confidence they strangely withheld;, 
and when alx)atwas lowered to follow them to shore they took alarni and- gjaihihg thjc 
beach ran into the wodls and were seen no more. . . ' 

While lying at this point of land, which he called Cape Arenal, Columbus itched 
with great interest the ocean river which was seen to rush between the island and the 
opposite promontory. Acquainted though he was with ocean current? he had ' never 
l>eheld before such a turbulent and tossing rapid as was presented in this down-flowing 
channel. The seething salt sea river looked to him like a vast serpent rising and twisting 
between the two shores, on which account he called the pass into this rparing channel 
Bom del Sierpe^ meaning the Motith of the Serpent. Notwithstanding the dangers which 
seemed to threaten a passage of this turbulent strait Columbtis was resolved upon gaining 
the mainland, but as a precautionary measure he sent forward one of the boats to makfe 
soundings and was greatly pleased to find that instead of a reef the depth was fully ten 
fathoms, which fact served to prove that the disturbance of the water was due to the meet- 
ing of incoming tides and a coixnter current. Before entering upon the passage a striking 
and frightful portent occurred, which the Admiral thxis describes : — “Tate at night,” says 
he, “being on board tny ship, I heard a terrible roaring and as I tried to pierce the dark- 
ness I beheld the .sea to the south heaped up in a great hill, the height of the .ship, 
rolling slowly towards us. The ships were lifted up and whirled along .so that I felt that 
we should be engulfed in a commotion of waters ; but fortunately the mountainous surge 
passed on towards the mouth of the strait and after a contest with the counter current grad- 
ually subsided.” Such tidal waves as Columbus thus described are of frequent occurrence 
on the coast of South America, to which they seem to be peculiar, though at rare intervals 
they have been seen along the shores of other tropical countries and even in mid-ocean. 

* IN THE MOUTH OF THE DRAGON. 

Fortunately he escaped injury by this awe-in.spiring occurrence, and setting his .sails 
moved into the broad and open Gulf of Paria, or Gulf of Pearls, bounded on the east by 
the curving coast of Trinidad and on the north by the long-projecting peninsula of Car- 
riaco. He had proceeded only a few leagues into the gxrlf when his attention was called 
to the appearance of the water through which he was sailing, and on testing it, to his 
great surprise he found it fresh, yet everywhere as far as his eye could discern was an 
open sea. He was struck by the anomaly of a fresh water sea whicli was manifestly a 
part of tlie Atlantic, and he was therefore deeply anxious to pxirsue his inquiry to a solu- 
■ tion of this singular mystery. He was not a long while, however, in concluding that he 
must be near a great continent, from the shores of which ni.shed down rivers in .such 
great volumes as to overreach the sea and make the surface fresh, as it freqtiently is 
after a heavy rain. He sailed northward across the gulf, discovering that the passage 
'from it led through another tempestuous outlet, even more threatening in appearance 
than was that of Boca del Sierpe. Rocks lined either shore and the current was so 
swift that to this exit he gave the name of Boca del Dragon^ signifying the Mouth of 
the Dragon. He did not choose to enter this pas.sage at once, but continued westward 
bn the side of the peninsula until he came to a district .some parts of which appeared to 
be under cultivation. Before this alluring region a landing was made and Columbus with 
several of the crew went on shore, this being the -first time he had put* his foot upon the 
soil of the great South American continent. Several natives were observed along the coast, 
but in every case they exhibited great timidity and took refuge in the forests whenever 
effort, was made to approach them. 
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; As Ciduisbtts ^erit further inland he found the country in such a state of cultivation 
•! Indicate 'tjie ^eat industry of the inhabitants. At length, by the offer of presents and 
'pn^fic: assurtinces, some of the Indians were induced to enter a canoe to visit jthe ships, 

- some* of the Spaniards who were near by succeeded in capsizing the boat and 
half a dozen of the natives, upon whom they showered every possible favor, and 
. after loading them with presents sent them off to their 
friends, .trusting that the result would be beneficial. And 
so it proved, for seeing how well the captives had been 
treated, their friends became more free in their intercourse, 
and at length a covenant of friendshij) was established 
whereby some of tlie natives acted as guides and not only 
■ showed Columbus a considerable district of the country, but 
supplied him with information concerning its people and 
products. 

ENTERTAINED BY A NATIVE CHIEF. 

After a stay of a few d.ays .at their first landing place 
the vessels resumed their coxirse until tliey came to another 
beautiful country, in which the landscape, as presented from 
the ship, was fascinating beyond anything the Spaniards had ever before beheld. The 
natives were also found to be friendly and very' nmnerons, nor were they so timid as the 
other Indians whom Columbus had seen, for they sought intercourse w'ith the Spaniards and 
presently came with a mes.sage from their cacique inviting the strangers to go on shore. 
The Admiral noted with delight that personal adornments, particularly collars and wristlets 
of burnished brass, were plentifully worn. Hut the natives insisted that these precious 
things were obtained from afar off and were the products of cannibal workmanship. Not 
so, however, with the pearls, which were now for the first time found in the hands of these 
Indians, for the natives assured him that they might be obtained in the greatest profusion 
among the oyster beds on the northern coast of their country, which w.as the peninsula of 
Carriaco. Presently came the Indian king himself, acconipaiiied by his sou, the prince, 
who having heard of the arrival of the white people u]>ou the borders of his country 
became anxious to see and welcome them. His conduct w.as that of a dignified official, 
appreciative of royal honors, and yet having a generous demeanor which immediately 
excited the admiration of Columbus. He extended an urgent invitation to the Spaniards 
to visit his capital and enjoy the pleasures of his board, which was accepted by a company 
of twelve ; but Columbus was at this time suffering so severely from gout that he could not 
accompany them. The Spaniards returned on the same evening with enthusiastic reports 
of the richness of the country and the abundance of the feast that had been set before them, 
besides collections Of pearls, many implements of brass, also ornaments of the same, an4 
not a few trinkets of gold. The manner of their, reception was more refined, too, than any 
hitherto witnessed among the West Indian people. Nor was their visit entirely without 
profit, for they found the Indians glad to exchange their pearls and necklaces for such gew- 
gaws as the Spanish visitors chose to offer. They also brought back to the Adm.iral, as 
.presents, from the cacique, many pearls of very' great size and fine quality, which Columbus 
treasured with sacred pride with the intention of presenting them to her Majesty the Queen. 

ON THE BORDERS OF PARADISE. 

The country was . indeed so picturesque, productive and healthful, that Columbuf was 
for a while persuaded that he had discovered here the site of the terrestrial paradise, which . 
i6 
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legend had described as being in some itEaccessible part of the earth, around which the air 
was freighted with most delicious perfumes aUd out of which four great rivers that watered 
the banks of Eden poured down their sweetened tribute to the sea. Indeed, several subset 
quent letters written by Columbus confinned the impression which the rare sights that he 
beheld in this favored region excited in him. He could not but believe, up to the time of 
his death, that he had been thus permitted to approach as near to the Eden out of which 
sprang the motlier and father of mankind as Moses had gained in his march towards the 
land of promise. 

Having sailed around the Gulf of Paria and finding himself hemmed in on the western 
circle, he made his way northward through the Mouth of the Dragon, but not until he had 
first explored it Ijy a boat and determined the depth of the channel. It was through this 
passage, as the reader may well discover from its position, that the tremendous and ever- 
accumulating floods of the Gulf of Paria must find a vent into the open sea. So from south 
to north through the Boca del Dragon the water poured like the broken rapids of "a great 
river. Indeed it were not far from truth to call the Gulf of Paria the bulb of that wonderful 
Gulf Stream which sweeps up the eastern coast of North America, spreads broadening across 
the Atlantic, and washes with its potent volume tropical waters of not only the British 
Isles but all the adjacent coasts of Europe. Threatening as this outlet appeared to be 
Columbus was nevertheless resolved to attempt its passage. His provisions were now 
almost wasted, and there were other reasons prompting him to return to San Domingo as 
soon as possible. Tnisting his vessels, therefore to the current, they were swept out in 
safety, notwithstanding the fact that the wind was hushed at the most critical moment, 
preventing the pilot from giving the ships any direction. After gaining the open sea he 
discovered two other islands, to which he gave the names of Assumpeion and Concepcion, 
which ar? known in modem geography as Tobago and Grenada. 

IN THE UNO OF PEARLS. 

Not being willing to abandon the country without iufonning himself more fully as to 
its pearl productions, he turned to the west and proceeded as far as the islands of Marguerite 
and Cubaqua. Here, much to his gratification, he discovered the pearl fisheries and saw a 
boat-load of natives engaged in rifling the pearl oysters of their treasures. Making a stop 
here he opened communication with the Indians, and perceiving a woman around whose 
neck was a chain of unusually large and lustrous pearls he induced her to come on board 
his ship and exchange her posses.sions for pieces of a colored porcelain plate which he broke 
up and distributed in barter for a large quantity of these precious products of the oyster. 
Three pounds of pearls rewarded him for this short stay among the natives, all of which he 
treasured for the benefit of Queen Isabella, and he was satisfied that had the 
time been at his disposal he might have gathered here a rich cargo of pearls. Several cir- 
•Cumstances, however, conspired to compel a resumption of the' voyage. His ships were 
again in need of repairs ; there was danger that the remainder of the stock of provisions 
intended fdr the colonists would become worthle.ss if the voyage were prolonged ; anxiety to 
Icam the condition of affairs in Hispaniola ; and above all, the condition of his health, 
demanded of Columbus that he should as soon as pos.sible reach the colony and recruit from 
his exhaustion. His gout, too, was a constant torture, and he had suffered for weeks from 
an inflammation of the eyes that had almost destroyed his sight. In fact, so generally help- 
less liad he become through these afflictions that he was incapacitated from duty, and turned 
over*the charts, compass and sextant to other observers into whose hands he had to entrust 
the command of the vessels. ' • . , 
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Columbus had intended to sail direct to Ozema, the point where he had prdeted a 
colony planted for the development of the gold mines of Hayna, But after a five days’ 
sail he reached the southern shore of San Domingo at a point one hundred and fifty miles 
west of his reckoning, which was due to the westward sweej) of the Gulf Stream, which he 
had not noticed and therefore had not estimated its influence. The point of San Domingo 
where the squadron came to anchor was the Island of Beata, from which point the 
Admiral ^ sent a messenger on shore with a letter for Don Bartholomew, whom 
he expected to find on the west coast of the island. It was believed that the courier could 
reach the mines of Hayna before a squadron could make its way to that part of the island, 
an opinion which proved to be correct ; for after struggling eastward for some days along 
the shore a Spanish caravel came in sight bearing Don Bartholomew and others, who on 
receipt of the message had sailed to meet Columbus. The ship of the Adelantado returned 
with the Admiral’s squadron to Ozema, where they arrived on the 20th of August, 1498, 
three months to a day from the time he set sail from San Lucar. It was well for Columbus 
that the protracted voyage was at an end ; for the combined effects of old age (he was now 
about sixty-five years old), severe maladies and long exhaustion were upon him, and his 
condition was well calculated to excite the commiseration even of his enemies. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

CONDUCT OF THE COLONISTS DURING THE ABSENCE OF COLUMBUS. 




^ I^^^URING the two and a half years in which Columbus had 
been absent from Hispaniola many startling incidents had 
occurred on that island, in which the colonists had 
acted both whimsical and tragic parts. A company 
Kj" ^ M combining so many heterogeneoiis characters ; the 

ryviJ i ' y <■ dissimilar qualities of pietist and criminal, the 

MfeML warring instincts of the cavalier and the peon, 
'j|i|MiHlMi|M BE.ii^^ the adventuring sensualist and the avaricious hire* 

cowardly men, could hardly give other ex- 
ji I pectation than explosive and adventitious results 

m 1 1 ^ in opposition to the animating objects for which as 

MM |^^|SSIiSiii 9 |^plll a body they ostensibly contended. Some of these 

it is nece.s.sary should now be briefly noticed in order 
that the reader may be familiar with the new con- 
<|SL/ ditions with which Columbus had to contend upon 

^ his return. 

* From Don Bartholomew the Admiral learned 

the course of events which had transpired during his extended absence. Trouble, as 
might have been anticipated, had hovered over the island like a cloud. Bartholomew had 
confonued in all good will to the wishes and directions of his brother, but the work had been 
attended with turmoil and distraction at every step. But in pursuance of his instructions, 
the Adelantado had set out with a considerable force in the spring of 1496 to establish a 
fortress and colony at the gold mines of Hayna, leaving Don Diego Columbus in dharge of 
the home government during his absence. 

On reaching the gold region Bartholomew selected a suitable location and began the 
building of a fort, to which he gave the name of San Christobel, which was presently re- 
named by the Spaniards the Fortress of the Golden Tower. For three months he prose- 
cuted the work of establishing this new settlement, though attended with many difHcxtltieB|> 
.chief of which was the scarcity of supplies, which the Indians no longer furnished with a 
liberal hand at the mere bidding of the Spaniards. The hard lesson had been forced upon, 
the na,tives that their visitors were controlled by avarice, cupidity and cnielty, and they, 
therefore, bhcame wary of dealing and communicating with men whom they had come to 
dread as eyil spirits.. ^The result was that provisions were only obtainable by purchase or- 
through the'exertio^ of foraging parties, and neither of these means could be depended upon 
Jto furnish; such supplies as were urge^^ly needed. The pressure of want, which at length 
approiSached n^ to a famine, compelled the Adelantado to leave ten men to hold the fortress 
of.S|ati;ChnstDbel while he departed with the main body of his colonists (about four hun- 
li^fa Real,' where he reckoned on* procuring an abundance of provisions from the 
.'Well^fltaplied. towns of Guarionex. 

(*44) 
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COUECTINC THE TRIBUTE. 

Don Bartholomew had another mission also in this part of the country. One claa% of 
the orders received from the Admiral urged a prompt collection of the tribute which had 
been imposed upon the natives. Three months had now elapsed since the last pa3mient was 
made, and another was due. Cibao and the Vega Real were the best fields for this harvest, 
and its exaction called for tlie presence of the Adelantado. In this service Don Bartholo- 
mew continued tlirough tlie whole niontli of June, during which time he succeeded in 
gathering a goodly quantity of food tlirough the assistance of Guarionex and his subordinate 
caciques. 

In the following month (July) the three caravels which had been despatched from Spain 
under the command of Nino arrived, bringing a reenforcemeut of men and a large supply 
of provisions. But a considerable part of the latter had become spoiled during the voyage, 
a misfortune particularly serious in a community where the least pressure of scarcity pro- 
duced murmur and sedition. It was by this ship that the Adelantado had received letters 
from the Admiral, directing him to found a fortress at the mouth of the Ozema River, 
and further requesting him to s^ud to Spain as slaves such caciques and their subjects as had 
been concenied in the death of any of the colonists. On the return of the caravels, the 
Adelantado de.spatched three hundred Indian prisoners and three caciques under these 
instructions, which had formed the ill-starred cargoes about which Nino had made such 
absurd vaunting as though his ships were laden with gold, and which had caused such 
mortification, disappointment and delay to Columbus. 

Having obtained a considerable .supply of provisions Don Bartholomew returned to the 
fortress of San Chri.stobel, and then to tlie Ozema to choose a site for the proposed seaport. 
The mouth of the river afforded .secure and ample harborage, while the river ran through a 
beautiful and fertile country, where, it was said, fruits and flowers might be plucked from 
overhanging trees, while sailing on the stream. This vicinity was also the dwefiing place 
of the female cacique who had conceivt'd an affection for the young Spaniard, Miguel Diaz, 
who had enticed his countrymen to that part of the i.sland. 

FOUNDING OF SAN DOMINGO.' 

At the mouth of the river and on a commanding bank Don Bartholomew erected a fortress 
which was first called Isabella, but the name was afterwards changed to San Domingo, and 
was the origin of the city which still bears that name. Having made his fortress- secure, 
the Adelantado left it in charge of twenty men, and with the rest of his force .set out on an 
expedition to the country of Behechio, who was one of the principal caciques of the island. 
His pro-vince, kno-wn as Xaragua, comprised a greater part of the coast on the west end of 
fthe island, and was the most populous as well as most fertile district, also possessed of the 
most healthful climate in all Hispaniola. The manners of the people were, hospitable and 
graceful, and being remote from all the fortresses they had had no clo.se communication 
with the Spaniards, and had consequently remained free from the incursions of the white sub- ] 
jugators. With this cacique resided his sister, Anacaona, the widow of Caonabo, who, it will' 
be remembered, so miserably perished on the ship during the return voyage' of Columbus to 
Spain. She had taken refuge with her brother after the capture of her husbaj\(^, and 
was most affectionately regarded by him. Her name in the Indian language* signjfied 
“The Golden Flower,’’ a title which well became Her, since she is reputed to'hav^ been Oft,* 
of the most beautiful of women and possessed of a genius far in advance of Ant qr^itbd t©’- 
her race. She was also of a poetic nature and to her is ascrilwd the coKlpo«iti«n^^ 
legendary ballads which the natives chanted at their liatipnar fistiVals.’ Atjd .'tho^g^'^ 
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had felt the heavy arm of the cruel and rapacious Spaniards her nature was so mild that 
she entertained no hostility towards the white men, rather regarding them with admiration 
for what she believed was their superhuman power and intelligence. Perceiving the futility 
of resisting the superiority of the invaders, she counselled Behechio to conciliate and foster 
the friendship of the Spaniards, and it was this ihfluence which probably induced the Ade- 
lantado to midertake his present expedition. 

A WONDERFUL RECEPTION BY BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. 

Don Bartholomew, however, did not neglect to employ the greatest precaution in his 
march to the dominion of Xaragua, and he used such imposing measures as had been 
found useful on former occasions. His cavalry he sent in advance, realizing the terror 
which a sight of horses inspired among the natives. These were followed by the foot 
.soldiers, who advanced in martial array to the sound of drum and trumpet. After several 
days’ march the Adelantado met the cacique Behechio, who had moved out of his capital 
with a great anny armed with bows, arrows and lances, probably intending to offer opposi- 
tion to an invasion of his domain ; though if so, he lost his resolution before the formid- 
able appearance of the Spaniards. First ordering his subjects to lay aside their weapons, 
he advanced and accosted Don Bartholomew in the most amicable manner, and assigned as 
his excuse for his appearing in such force his purpose to subjugate certain villages along the 
river. The Adelantado was equally reassuring of his peaceful intentions, and a friendship 
having been cemented by mutual protestations, the cacique dismi.ssed his army and sent 
forward messeirgers to announce the approach of the Spaniards and to make preparations 
for their suitable reception. In this wise the two armies marched together until they came 
at length to a large town beautifully situated near the coast, at a bay called the Bight of 
Leogan. Many accounts had been given the Spaniards of the extraordinaiy .salubrity and 
softness ofi the climate of Xaragua, in one part of which was placed the Elysian fields of 
Indian tradition. They had also heard from natives who had travelled in all parts of the 
island of the incomparable beauty and urbanity of the inhabitants, which had inclined 
them to favorable prepossessions them that they were now to see confirmed in a most lavish 
hospitality. Knowledge of the approaching anny having been heralded, thirty females, 
wives and daughters of Behechio, sallied forth, singing their weird ballads and waving palm 
branches in consonance with the dreamy but rhythmic motions of their dancing. The 
married and unmarried were distinguishable by the gannents which they wore, the former 
being designated by aprons of embroidered cotton which extended from the shoulder to the 
knee, while the young women had no other covering than a fillet around the forehead and 
•their thick and lustrous hair which fell in waves from their shoulders, and in many cases 
extended below tlie waist. Their forms might well be called Hebeic, while their motionn 
were sylph-like, their skin extremely delicate and their complexions a clear amber brown. 

A FAIRY SCENE. 

Peter Martyr declares that the Spaniards when they beheld these beautiful women 
issuing forth from the green woods, almost imagined that they beheld the fabled dryads and 
native nfmphs and fairies of the fields sung by the ancient poets — a delusion which might 
well be excused when we consider the ^enic surroundings, which were calculated to 
inspire the most practical and prosaic with poetic imaginations. As the women advanced 
they knelt before Don Bartholomew and then gracefully presented to him the green palms 
which they carried. They then divided, half on either side, to give place to Anacaona, wMb 
was now thought forward on a light litter or palanquin borne by six Indians, where she ^ace- 
folly reposed until conducted into the presence^of the Adelantado, when she advanced and 
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gracefully saluted him. She had on no other.^*^^ 
garment than an apron of various colors, made ofi '.'?! ,^ 
cotton, but around her head .she wore a garland of ^ ^ 

red and white flowers, while a wreath of fragrant*^ ^ 
and flaming blossoms bedecked her neck and anns. 

Her charm of manners was only equalled by the 
grace of her person, both of which were well calcn- 
lated to infatuate even a less impressionable cavalier *■ 
than Don Bartholomew. The gallant governor 
accepted her salutation by kneeling in the most defer- 
ential manner and by takhrg her hand as a sign of his , 
admiration and unalterable friendship. The ceremonies 
of reception having been concluded, the Spaniards were 
conducted to the house of Behechio, where an elegant 
Danquet was served, consisting of a variety of sea and 
river fish, utias, a species of rodent re.sem- . .. -- . 
bling a rat, and a variety of fine fruits and 
roots, which were served in a manner that 
imparted delightful flavor to the meats. 

Another dish with which the Spaniards were 
thus fot the first time made acquainted was 
the flesh of the Iguana, a reptile most re- 
pugnant in appearance, but which is regarded 
as a special delicacy among the Indians, who 
highly esteem it to .this day. The Adelantado 
w^ the first of the Spaniards to taste of this 
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strange animal food. His stomach being well fortified by a fast of nearly twenty-foUT' 
hours’ duration, he found it to be highly palatable, and this opinion directly brought it 
into high repute among all the Spaniards. 

A FATAL SHAM BATTLE. 

At the conclusion of the banquet the Spaniards were disposed among the several 
dwelling liouses of the inferior caciques, while six of the principal officers were lodged in 
tlie palace of Behechio. Here they were entertained for two days in the most hospitable 
manner, and during this time games and festivities were introduced for their entertainment 
Among the amusements was a sham battle which, however, proved serious in its results, 
tliough this appears to have been the usual termination. A" considerable body of Indians 
armed with bows and arrows was divided into two squadrons, and marching double-quick 
into the public square a skirmish began, which, though somewhat tame in the beginning, 
directly became so exciting that the contestants fought with such earnestness that four were 
killed outright while twice as many more were seriously wounded. This fatal consequence 
did not appear to abate but rather added to the interest and pleasure of the spectators, and 
the battle would have continued longer had not the Adclafttado opposed his objections to 
such bloody sport and begged the cacique to terminate the exhibition. 

At the conclusion of the two days’ visit Don Bartholomew thought it proper to com- 
municate to the cacique and Anacaona the real object of his visit. He began by acquaint- 
ing them with the orders which he had received from his brother, which were to collect the 
tribute which had been imposed upon the tributary caciques of the island, for which purpose 
he had visited Behechio, under the protection of the Spanish sovereigns, to arrange a tribute 
to be paid by him in the manner most convenient and satisfactory. 

Behechio was somewhat embarras.sed by this demand, not so much by the terms in 
which the*request was conveyed as the anticipations aroused by the sufferings which had 
been inflicted through the avidity of the Spaniards for gold upon the other caciques of the 
island. He, therefore, replied that he knew that gold was the object for which the Spaniards 
had visited his island and that many of the caciques had paid their tribute in that precious 
metal; but that, unfortunately for him, the value of his territory lay in its fertility rather 
than its products of gold, that his people had at no time followed mining, and that he 
doubted very much whether gold was discoverable in any part of his domain, ^o this, 
however, Don Bartholomew replied by affecting the most amiable manners and assuring 
the chief that he had no intention of impo.sing a burden beyond his ability to discharge; 
that while his sovereigns were pleased with tributes of gold, they were no less thankful for 
other products, aud that they would esteem with equal favor tributes paid in cotton, hemp, 
c^sava bread, or such other products as the country afforded. To this request the caciqu^ 
gave a cheerful compliance and immediately issued orders to his subordinates commanding 
them to have the fields planted with cotton abundantly and thus prepare themselves to pay 
the necessary tribute in that .staple. Thus by pacific measures and assurances Don 
Bartholojnew had been able to accomplish that which others with a less generous mind were 
able to perform only through violence and rapine. Behechio had gracefully complied with 
the requirements and at the same time his friendship had been made secure, a procedure 
and resitlt which had not characterized dealiiigs between the Spaniards and natives in other 
provinces of the island. 

POVERTT AND CRIME AT ISABELLA. 

Don Bartholomew had not been many weeks absent from Fort Isabella on his visit to 
Behechio, nevertheless when he returned a sorry condition of affairs confronted him. Many 
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of the colonists had succumbed under climatic diseases, while a greater part were sick, 
,,and the lack of remedies or adequate medical treatment was emphasized by the insuffi- 
ciency of food. The supplies brought out by Alonzo Nino had been consumed and no 
•eflfort made to replenish tliem by cultivating the fields, which needed but the plant- 
ing. to bring forth in largest abundance. The Indians, unused to work.aud outraged by 
their oppressors, fled to the mountains, preferring to brave the hardships of the fastnesses 
than to remain in their luxurious valley subject to the inhumanities of the Spaniards, With 
famine staring them in the face and the miseries of disease afflicting them, the colonists 
turned their angry complainings against the Admiral, whom they charged with luxuriating at 
the Spanish palace, courting the Queen’s favors with stories of Indian wealth, and aggrand- 
izing himself with tales of his exploitations, leaving them to miserably, perish of hunger 
through his neglect. Nor did Bartholomew wholly escape their censures, for they reckoned 
him as culpable, chiefly because he was brother to Christopher and likewise a foreigner. 

This was the condition in which the Adelantado upon his return found the colony 
planted with so much hope at Isabella ; but instead of reprimanding or stopping to plead 
. his defence he set resolutely to work to remedy the situation. First, he ordered the con- 
struction of two vessels which were to be lused by the colony in sending its own messengers 
to Spain in case of necessity ; or, if urgency demanded, they might serve as a means of re- 
turning to Spain. Second, he caused all the sick and disabled to be removed to more salu- 
hrious districts in the interior, which served the double purpr»se of relieving the suffering, 
and at the same time dissipated the discouraging feeling which the appearance of the sick 
and dying had upon those not yet stricken down. Third, as a means of further promoting 
the security and comfort of the colony, Don Bartholomew conceived the enterprise of a 
general system of fortifications across the island. To this end five principal points were 
chosen, which were to constitute a chain of fortresses. Ninet.\’ miles from Isabella were 
laid the foundations of Fort La Elsperanza ; twenty miles beyond that was placed Fort Santa 
Catalina ; twenty miles farther inland was Fort Magdalena, where Santiago now stands, 
and fifteen miles from this latter, in the valley of Vega Real, was located Fort Concepcion. 
By this provision safe means of travel by easy stages was prdvided between Isabella and the 
new town of San Domingo. 

EFFECTS OF CONVERSION OF NATIVES TO CATHOLICISM. 

The wise policy of Don Bartholomew was productive of excellent results and was fol- 
lowed by immediate adv'antages ; but while thus guarding against one source of mischief 
by giving employment to the unemployed, and making his rule more secure against the 
power of the confederated caciques, a new and equally serious trouble arose which was 
attended with calamitous consequences. The immediate cause was due to the zeal of a 
two priests, whose work was a reaction against the prelatic efforts of De Buyl. One of these 
friars was a hermit named Roman Pane, and the other a Franciscan proselyter known as 
Juan Borgonon, both of whom entered the villages of the Vega Real bearing tidings of 
new religious faith to the simple natives, who were little prepared to imdeistand a religion 
professed by men who had outraged every sense of ju.stice and repaid hospitality by brutal 
license. But the labors of these two priests were attended with some succe.ss, for a single 
family of sixteen persons accepted the new faith, and being baptized, the head of this family 
received the title of Juan Mateo. 

The first fruits of their enterprise bore no promise of a prolific or even second crop, 
«o the friars turned their attention to another field. They rightly reckoned that the most 
♦ direct way to the hearts of the natives was through their chiefe ; to gain the chieftain would 
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be to jifabi the whole tribe ; conversion might thus be undertaken after the manner which 
Charlemagne employed^ with the Saxons at the river Weser. Accordingly they directed all 
their efforts towards converting Guarionex, who being a man of flexible mind, was directly 
impressed by the mystery of the new fait4, and according to the measure of his intelli- 
gence he embraced the new doctrine and learned to rejxsat the Paternoster, the Ave 
Maria, and the Credo. 

The news that Guarionex had been converted to the religion of the Spaniards quickly 
spread through the province of Vega Real, but the result was not what had been anticipatea 
The native.s, who could not forget tlieir wrongs, immediately construed the act as a renun- 
ciation of their caciquc’.s nationality, and the subordinate chiefs were loud in their denun- 
■ ciatious of his recreancy. But even while this charge of infidelity was sweeping through 
the villages of Vega Real an incident occurred which in a moment aroused all the ferocity 
and vengefulncss in Guarionex’ s nature, and transfonued him into the bitterest foe 
of everything that was Spanish. One of the officers at Fort Concepcion, which was 
scarcely four miles from the cacique’s residence, contrived to ingratiate himself into the 
affections of Guariouex’.s favorite wife. The king was not long in discovering 
the guilty haisony and his anger became at once a.s Ixnindless as his wrongs, but 
helpless to avenge his disgrace he could only drive the priests ftom his presence and await 
his opportunity. 

HORRIBLE PUNISHMENT INFLICTED FOR THE CRIME OF SACRILEGE. 

■ Seeing that their efforts in Vega Real must thereafter be attended with danger, the two 
friars went into a neighboring province, taking Jean Mateo with them as interpreter, and 
there renewed their attempts to proselytize the natives. Here they erected a rude 
chapel to serve as a meeting house, and at the .same time as a shelter for such new converts 
a.s they might be able to win. But scarcely was the chapel finished for service when some 
of Guarioncx’s subjects polled it down, seized the images and emblems, which they buried 
in a neighboring field, and then rt turned and burned the ruins. This crime, in those 
days, called for a swift and awful retribution. Report of it was speedily made to 
Don Bartholomew at Isabella, who promptly ordered a judicial inquest to be made and the 
guilty punished by burning at the stake. Horrible to be related, .several natives were ad- 
judged gttilty of the charge and suffered this inhuman punishment for their act. 

Can we blame the Indians that this last shocking injustice, this barbarously cniel deed, 
nerved them to the de.si)erate undertaking of destroying every hated .Spaniard who had in- 
vaded and despoiled their peaceful homes? Gjiaiionex, who was at once king and a princi- 
pal sufferer, was besought to put him,self at the head of a ctnifederacy of all the tribes and lead 
them in one decisive attack on the foreigners. This proposition he gladly accepted, and it was 
arranged that the attack should be made on the next tribute day, when it was the custom of 
the natives to gather in great numbers. But though the conspiracy was admirably conceived, 
there was one difficulty which the natives had neglected to provide against. In the mtiltifar- 
ious relations which had now come to exist between the Spaniards and native islanders, it 
was impossible to prevent disclosure of the plan if generally known among the Indians them- 
selves, for several of the Spaniards had nativ e women for wives, while many others sustained 
the most intimate relations with them. These matrimonial unions were particularly danger- 
ous to a plot like the one concocted, and we arc not surprised, therefore, that before it could 
be put into execution the Spaniards were apprised of their danger. The information being 
obtained, it was conveyed to Don Bartholomew by secreting a letter, in a hollow cane which 
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urns carried by an Indian pretending to be dumb and foolUh, and safely d^vwrfd* 

*ofi&cer, equal to any emergency, organized a large force which he desg^tcmed . to * ® " ^ 
Real district, and quietly distributed his soldiers among thq village^ where the intowto^- 
caciques had their respective residences. This being accomplished without • excitmg any* 
uneasiness, on a fixed night and hour the soldiers invaded these houses and seizing fourty 
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the ex^ution of two of the most vindictive chiefs, but magnanimously pardoned all the 
rest. Nor would his sense of justice permit the wrong that had- been done to Guarionex 
to go Unrevenged, and accordingly the Adelantado proceeded with stem measures against 
the Spaniard who had violated the sanctity of the cacique's home, but historians fail to 
mention the punishment that was inflicted. The clemency and justice of Don Bartholo; 
mew subdued the anger in Guarionex’ s heart, and tliat chief now earnestly exho'rted his 
people to henceforth cultivate the friendship of the Spaniards, advice which was sincerely 
followed, and tranquillity was thus happily restored without further effusion of blood. 

After this incident the Adelantado repaired to Xaragua with many of his soldiers, to 
receive the quarterly tribute which Behechio had notified him was ready for delivery. 
His reception on this second visit was equally as cordial as it was on the first, and the occa- 
sion was made one of much rejoicing. The natives gave an entertainment and great feast 
to their visitors, and were in turn amused by the Spaniards, who had brought up one of 
their ships to receive the tribute of cotton, which was sufficient to make a large cargo. 
The guns of the vessel were fired, to the great alarm of the native.s, but they were 
reassured by acts of kindness extended by the Adelantado, who di.stributed presents 
among them and then had his soldiers execute manceuvres to manifest their skill in arms. 

THE REBELLION OF ROLDAN. 

While Don Bartholomew was absent in Xaragua a rebellion was incited by a Spaniard 
named Francisco Roldan, whose ambition had inspired him with the belief that he might 
take advantage of the disaffection of the colonists, and by subverting the authority of the 
Adelantado and Don Diego raise himself to the gubernatorial dignity. In pursuance of 
this mad purpose he succeeded in winning to his aid a considerable faction, and then 
detaching himself with forty well-armed followers from the main body, he boldly proclaimed 
his intention to launch the remaining vessel and depart from the countr>' for other fields, or 
take up his quarters in another part of the island. To prevent this act Don Bartholomew, 
who had now returned to Isabella, assembled seventy of the soldiers who remained loyal to 
him and prepared to give the conspirator battle. His force being as yet too weak to hazard 
an eiigageraent, Roldan drew off and entered upon a systematic effort to attach the caciques 
to his fortunes, by iiroraising to free them from the exactions laid upon them by their 
oppressors. But in the.se efforts he did not succeed; whereupon he detennined to proceed 
to Xaragua and there set up an independent government. Taking advantage of the 
Adelantado’s ahsence from Isabella, he suddenly made a foray upon the place, broke open 
the magazine and supi>lied his followers with arms and ammunition therefrom. He then 
attempted to launch one of the vessels drawn upon the beach, but his efforts were in vain, 
and fearing some surprise if he remained longer at Isabella, he returned to the interior with 
the purpose of putting into exectition some strategy whereby he might gain possession 
of tlie person of Don Bartholomew, who was at Fort Concepcion, afraid to oppose the rebel 
with the restless few who composed the garrison. In a day after leaving Isabella Roldan 
appeared before Fort Concepcion, and vaunting his loyalty to the Spanish sovereigns, used 
every artifice to corrupt the garrison, who for a while manifested a disposition to abandon 
th^r allegiance to the Adelantado. Thj.s, indeed, they would have no doubt done had not 
the sagacious governor met the inducements held out by Roldan with similar promises ofi 
reward for their fidelity. 

But though he was unable to corrupt the garrison at Concepcion, Roldan made head- 
way by enlisting the co-operation of several chiefs, who supplied him generously with 
provisions and made the payments of tribtite tp him instead of to the lawful authority. 
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In this contention the colony was brought to the verge of ruin, nor can we foresee how they 
would have escaped desttuction had not the critical situation been relieved at this juncture 
by the arrival at tire port of Isabella of two vessels despatched under command of Pedro 
Fernandez Coronal with supplies, by order of the Queen, as already related. This, 
'happy event occurred on the 3d of Februarj% 1498, and was the means not only of saving 
the colony from the disasters of rebellion, but Coronal brought, besides suppli^ and men,, 
a commission confirm- 
ing Don Bartholomew’s 
title as governor, thus 
relieving him of what- 
ever cloud that rested 
upon the title conferred 
by the Admiral. 

Considering that the 
colony had already suf- 
fered all that it could 
well bear, Don Bar- 
tholomew, in his 
anxiety to reunite his 
men, sent Coronal with 
a pacific message to 
Roldan, requesting that 
he would submit to his 
authority, and promis- 
ing pardon for all past 
offences ; but Roldan 
rejected these overtures, 
and feeling secure in 
his plans he sowed the seeds of intrigue among the caciques, and then departed for 
Xaragua to take up his residence in that sensual paradise which had been the objective 
point of all his promises. 

A CONSPIRACY TO MASSACRE THE SPANIARDS. 

The machinations of Roldan had been so well laid that Guarionex, who had been 
accounted as faithful to the authority of Don Bartholomew, organized a conspiracy for the 
capture of Fort Concepcion, being instigated thereto by Roldan’s agreements to extend 
protection and relieve him from his vassalage to the usurping Spaniards. It was arranged 
to assault the fort on the night of a full moon, but by some mistake an impetuous chief 
with a small following began the attack on the night preceding the appointed time, and 
they were easily repulsed by soldiers quartered in the village, while the garrison were thus 
timely put upon their guard. The chief who had thus unluckily anticipated the plans of 
the confederated caciques fled to Guarionex for protection, but that Ring was so incensed at 
his hasty conduct that he struck him dead up»on the spot. Don Bartholomew now saw the 
' futility of temporizing any longer with the conspirators, and having a strong force under 
his command, he set out firet in pursuit of Guarionex, who taking warning by tlie fate that 
had overtaken other chiefs who had opposed the Spaniards, fled with his family to the 
mountains of Ciguay, and there sought the aid of a cacique named Mayobanex, who lived at 
Cape Cabron, thirty miles from Isabella. This chief would not withhold his friendship in. 
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the hour of greatest need, and therefore, not only gave Guarionex and bte handful of 
followers an asylum but promised to protect them to the last extremity. . 

DESTRUCTION OF INDIAN VILLAGES. 

By forming a junction with Mayobanex, who had a considerable force of hardy native 
soldiers, Guarionex was able to vex the Spaniards by cutting off straggling parties and 
destroying villages; annoyances which Don Bartholomew resolved to prevent by sending 
a company of one hundred and fifty men into the .mountain fastnesses to punish the 
•guerillas. His advance was noted by Indian spies, and a big native army was gathered that 
hung upon his fiank, but was concealed by intervening hills and dense vegetation until the 
time to strike was at hand. This opportunity was presented when the Spaniards began 
fording a stream of swift running water, and when everything indicated that they were 
least expecting an attack. In a moment six thousand hideously painted savages rushed out 
from their ambush and let fly a shower of arrows and lances, which wounded several of the 
Spaniards notwithstanding their armor. But the Indians were too timid to follow up 
their advantage, and retreated at the first fire of the enemy. • The Spaniards pushed on up 
the valley towards Cabron, halting from time to time to repel the sorties of the Indians, who 
would rush down within arrow range and discharging a volley would retire precipitately to 
their fastnesses, seldom doing any great mischief, however. 

At length the Adelantado approached within less than a mile of Cabron, where he 
halted and sent forward a messenger to Mayobanex, demanding of him the surrender of 
Guarionex, promising him pardon and friendship if the demand was complied with, but 
threatening a direful vengeance if it was refused. With Spartan-like courage and a 
fidelity which may even amaze the civilized world, Mayobanex returned this reply : “Tell 
the Spaniards that they are bad men, cruel and tyrannical ; usurpers of the territories of 
others and shedders of innocent blood; I do not desire the friendship of .such men. 
Guarionex is a good man; he is my friend; he is my guest; he has fled to me for refuge; I 
have promi.sed to protect him; I will keep my word.” 

Don Bartholomew could be stem when occasion appeared to him to justify vigorous 
measures, and seeing that further parley meant defeat of his purposes, he ordered the village 
to be set on fire, and then threatened Mayobanex with a still more terrible vengeance if he 
remained obstinate in his refusal to surrender to him the rebellious Guarionex. His 
subjects, alanned, besought him to comply with this demand, as the safety of their homes 
depended upon it; but however strong the pres.sure, his friendship for the unhappy chief 
was still stronger, and he vowed to defend his guest to the last, even though it should cost 
him his kingdom and his life. 

CAPTURE OF THE REBELLIOUS CHIEFS. 

The torch of the Spaniards was now applied to all the villages, while soldiers were sent 
to hunt down the two fraternal chiefs and their subjects. Abandoning the smoking mins 
of their h<^es, the caciques and their followers fled to tlie mountains, where they were re- 
mor^lessly pursued until at laist two Ciguayans were captured, and under threats of death 
wer^ forced to pilot the Spaniards to a cave in which Mayobanex liad taken refuge. The 
unhappy chief was taken by surprise, together with his family and a sister who had left her 
husband' in a neighboring province to share the fortunes of her miserable brother. Her cap- ' 
tivity was soon reported to her husband, who, loving her tenderly, visited the Adelantado 
and with prayerful entreaties besought him to release her, offering his allegiance and that of 
his subjects for her restoration. To these pleadihgs Don Bartholomew could not turn a 
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deaf &Bir, fafliis compassipn being aroused he restored her to her now overjoyed hosjband, ay 
'act which brought hitn a generous return in the fulfilment of all the promises of the cacique. 

Soon after this Guarionex was driven from his retreat by the pangs of hungeij and was 
betrayed' by senie CigUayans, who regarded him as the author of all their miseries. He 
by this- means captured by a pafty of lurking Spaniards and carried to Port Concepcion: 
This being his third offense, Guarionex expected nothing less than an extreme penalty; but' 
the Adelantado’luercifully considered the causes which had led him into rebellion and again" 
extended to him the fullest pardon, though he regarded it a.s prudent to detain both caciques 
for a time at Fort Concepcion as hostages to insure the fidelity of their subjects^ 

This was the condition of affairs in tlie colony, which had been restored to a degree of* 
tranquillity,, with .Roldan a fugitive, when Columbus returned, after an absence of nearly , 
thirty months, to resume command. . . . 
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THE CONSPIRACY OF ROLDAN ASSUMES MORE THREATENING PROPORTIONS; 
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^VIL flourishes where virtue would perish from * 

Circumstances more frequently favor the wrong they ; 
encourage the right, because the wicked passions of men 
beget in them a cunning to tuni even the most beuefitent 
conditions to their advantage, thus extracting the bane of 
mischief from the elixir of rectitude. These observations 
were strikingly verified by the fortune which agisted 
the traitorous acts of Roldan^ since one circumstance 
after another occurred as if by some maleficent spirit’s 
direction to promote his infamous desigiis. 

When Columbus returned to Hispaniola his physical 
condition, which rendered him almost helpless, was not 
more deplorable than that of the colonists. Insurrection, 
rebellion and their attendant evils had left the Spaniards in a sorry 
and wretched plight, out of which they were not to be brought \ 
before greater suffering had been experienced. A heart less strong • 

; than /Columbus’ would have lost all hope and abandoned further effort to establish a^ 
peniiaueut settlement in the new world of his discovery. In every fort and station there 
were famine and insubordination ; the mines at Hayna were no longer productive ; every 
industry languished ; the Indian villages were in ruins, while the natives, driven to the last 
extremity by their oppressors, had abandoned their' fields and escaped to the mountains 
they were at peace now, but it was the peace that simulates death or hopelessne^ more 
than all this, tlie flower of the Spanish troops were in rebellion, thus dividing the strength 
of the colonists and leaving them a readier prey to the miseries that were at hand. 

^ ’To a man almost blinded by ophthalmia and racked by tlie tortures ,of gout, as was 
' ColumbuS) the picture was one of inexpressible sadness, but in such an emergency inaction 
meaut de^ructipn, so, enfeebled though he was by physical and mental afflictions, Columbus 
\ar6t^ed all his energies to bring order out of this chaos of misfortune. His first duty was to 
: talify . the acts of his brother Don Bartholomew, and then to inform himself fully respecting 
ijie rebellion of Roldan, and adopt measures, if possible, to punish the traitor ; but this 
alapf he: was not destined to accomplish. 

Carrying out his original intentions Roldan had taken up his resid|mce in the prov- 
incie of Xaragua, where, not knowing his defection, Behechio received hnn with the same 
hospitality he had shown towards the Adelantado. In this delightful retreat Roldan and 
his foliowets indulged their idle and sensual appetites, free from all restraints, accounting 
ihem^ves as the most fortunate of mortals, since Behechio supplied all their wants. 

# ' ' ,THE rebels UWEXPECTEOLY receive REIRfORCEMEWTS. ^ 

: Within a week after Columbus had. returned to Hispaniola some of Roldan’s subjecW, 

walking along the beach, descried three vessels making towards the shore, 
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gave them some alarm at first, anticipating that it n y 
might be a part of the fleet of Columbus laden not 
only with supplies, but with men who might be 
sent to give them the punishment they merited 
But Roldan was not so easily frightened, for 
his resource of strategy he esteemed himself eq 
to auy emergency. 

The three vessels proved to be those 
Columbus had sent forward with suppl 
the Canary ^Islands and which had been detained 
long beyond their time by heavy gales and coni 
winds. Fortune had strangley directed them to tl 
coast of Xaragua, as if fate was in league 
evil to oppose the plans of Columbus. Wht 
they came to anchor off shore Roldan put out 
boat to wel- 
come the Span- 
iards to the 
New World. A 
fellow of excel- 
lent address, he 
soon convinced 
the captains of 
the fleet of his 
trustworthiftess 
and that he was 
in authority in 
that part of the 
island. There- 
fore, by *repre- 
senting his 
needs he pro- 
cured from the 
oflicers swords, 
cross-bows, 
lances and a 
variety of mili- 
tary stores, at 
the same time 
craftily distiy 
bating many of 
his men among 
the vessels’ 

crews to wean • * 

them from their Roijdaii sasKiNC lutcaniTs ^onc ths nbw arrivaia 

allegflarice to Columbus and to induce them to accept tjie free and delightful life which hfe 
had to offer them in Xaragua. Wlien we consukr that nearly all the men who had 
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. shipped on the vessels were criminals, and therefore possessed of the basest Instincts, 
we cannot wonder tliat the flattering proposals made by Roldan's men readily influenced 
thein to desert and join the rebels. 

Bor three days Roldan entertained the crews before Alonzo Sanchez de Carvajal, com- 
modore ‘of the fleet, discovered his real designs, at which time the mischief was consum- 
mated, for the rebel had received his supplies and had planted the seeds that were to brin^ 
him a great harvest. Contrary winds had also served Roldan beneficently, for the ships 
being unable to beat up the coast Carv'ajal was persuaded to send a large number of the 
people on board overland to the settlement at Isabella. In pursuance of this intent Juan 
Antonio Colombo landed with forty well-armed men, who, however, no sooner gained the, 
shore than thirty- two of them went off and joined the rebels, nor would they listen to any 
overtures from Colombo to return to duty. 

Unable to accomplish anything on .shore, Colombo returned to the ships and contrived, . 
after great danger and delay, to bring the vessels to Isabella, though not until one was badly 
injured by running on to a-bar, and a larger part of the provisions was spoiled. 

* TEMPORIZING WITH A REBEL. 

The next six mouths were spent in a fruitless effort by Columbus and his associates to 
conciliate Roldan and induce him to renew his allegiance to the lawful authority. But 
having tasted the .sweets of gratified ambition he was unwilling to surrender any of his ad- 
vantages, unless it were done in the acquirement of greater ones. His power had become 
superior to that pf Columbus himself, and iu the success of his rebellion he maintained that 
the Admiral should practise that condescension which ‘he had himself required. 

In the meantime, while these negotiations were being carried on there were other things 
to worry and vex the already augui.shed spirits of the Admiral. He had prepared a lengthy 
report of all his explorations and discoveries iu the gulf of Paria, not omitting to*send to his 
sovereigns a gilded representation of the vast wealth which might be acquired by collecting; 
pearls which were to be found in the greatest abundance and finest variety on the coast of 
South America. But this report he did not conclude without dc.scribing the insurrection of 
Roldan and depicting the deplorable condition of affairs which had been precipitated through 
the rebellion of that ambitious man and an uprising of the natives. It was particularly 
unfortunate for Columbus that it was neces.saty he should make such a report, because his 
attack on the hireling of Fonseca at the time of his departure had materially prejudiced hhn 
in the estimation of the sovereigns, while the repeated complaints and revolts served as a 
further proof to them of the charge that he was often actuated to imprudent acts by an un- 
controllable temper. In consequence of this feeling the reply which he received from Fer- 
dinand and Isabella was couched iu most formal language, plainly intimating their waning 
confidence in his judgment and stabilit)’. 

Roldan had been induced, through the good offices of Carvajal, to hold an interview with 
Columbus, at which such concessions were made by the Admiral that the rebellious officer 
had ag;reed to take passage with his disaffected followers for Spain. Tb accomplish this 
thibe caravels were made ready, after considerable delay, in which the rebels embarked. 
But they had scarcely gotten out of the harbor of Isabella before a storm arose which drove 
them violently on the shore and compelled them for the time being to abandon the purpose 
and return home. This unfortunate accident seemed to prove that the elements were 
opposing the designs of Columbus, since his hope of ridding himself of the rebellions : 
element of the colony was thus suddenly destroyed ; as Upon regaining Isabella Roldan 
afeconsiderai his determination to return to Spain and renewed his demands for grea;tei 
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concessions, to which, notwithstanding their injustice, Columbus was compelled to yield. 
As a price of peace Roldan received a title to a considerable tract of land in the immediate 
district of Isabella and another in the valley of the Vega Real, and was likewise appointed, 
nnder the pressure of his insistence, alcalde of el Bsperanza. 

OJEDA'S EXPEDITION TO SOUTH AMERICA. 

Upon receipt of the reports and letters of Columbus the Spanish sovereigns, influenced 
by the representations of Fonseca, who lost no opportunity to impair the authority of Colum- 
bus, permitted the fitting out of four caravels under Alonzo de Ojeda, who had formerly- 
been under great obligations to the Admiral but was now a creature of the Spanish secre- 
tary. In violation of the exclusive prerogatives which had been granted to Columbus, 
Ojeda sailed under the sovereign permit to the Gulf of Pearls, with the ostensible purpose 
of verifying the discoveries reported by Columbus, but really intending to profit thereby if 
he should find his statements to be tnie regarding the great quantity of pearls which he 
located there. While Ojeda failed to prpcure any considerable quantity of the pearls, he did 
sxicceed in gathering some gold and a large number of slaves, with which he returned 
to Spain; after which successful voyage, emboldened by the protection of Fonseca, he set 
sail for San Domingo with the purpose of hurrying the downfall of Columbus by seizing 
his power and person. 

Ojeda appeared off the coast of Hispaniola at a time when the affairs of the colony were 
in a most abject state, and putting into the port of Yaquimo, a few miles from Isabella, he 
began to industriously circulate reports among such of the colonists as he could find to 
lend a willing ear to his pretenses that Columbus was no longer in favor at court, and that 
the Queen was then in declining health beyond the hope of recovery, so that henceforth 
Fonseca, hip patron, was practically the true authority controlling in the Indies. The old 
companions of Roldan applauded this proceeding and a large number joined him, thus 
complicating the situation more than it had ever i||een before. In the face of all these 
intrigues and evil instigations, having their origin apparently near the Spanish court, the 
courage of Columbus, which had until then been undaunted, suddenly failed him. He 
foresaw that the purpose of his enemies was to remove him by assassination if necessary, 
and the instinct of self-preservation impelled him for the moment to escape with his brothers 
in a caravel from the rage of thase who designed his destruction. 

But in tliis darkest hour of his dejection his star of hope suddenly shone through a rift 
in the cloud of his despair, caused by a report which was brought him that a rivalry had 
sprung up between Roldan and Ojeda, the outcome of which cotild not fail to prove of 
advantage to the cause of justice ; for it is a trite and ancient saying that, “When thieves 
fell out, honest men have their dues.” Roldan, perceiving that his power was rapidly 
diminishing by the alienation of his followers through the intrigues of Ojeda, determined 
to unreservedly sustain in the future the authority of the Admiral, whence his power of 
alcalde or chief-justice was derived. So employing all his audacity and cunning as well as- 
physical foijpe, after a series of curious incidents he finally compelled Ojeda to take to his 
ships and put to sea. 

A FIGHT FOR THE HAND OF A NATIVE PRINCESS. 

At this time another event occurred which in the end proved of service ±o the colonists 
and assisted greatly in the restoration of the power which Columbus had lost. One 
of Roldan’s chiefs living in Xaragua, becoming infatuated with the daughter of Queen 
Anacaona, desired to many her and applied to the Church to legitimate the union. 
Roldan, however, appears also to have been enamored of the beautiful princess, and took. 
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steps towards preventing the marriage, which so inflamed the young c^cer that he hatched 
a plot against the life of the chief-justice. Accordingly he fomented a rebelHcm, and sur- 
rounding himself with a few bold spirits who had given a solemn vow to perform his 
orders, he formulated the desperate plan of seizing Roldan and putting out his eyes. The 
plot was fortunately discovered in time to avert the crime, and some of the (xmspirators 
being taken and adjudged guilty of the charge, they were arressted and carried to San 

Domingo. As Roldan was himself the chief-justice, 
within an hour after the time they were brought before 
\ H /I him, he had pronounced their condemnation according 

H / I to the degrees of their culpability. The leader, Adrien de 

^ j I Moxica, was condemned to death, while his accomplices 

- i/- were either banished or imprisoned. The execution of 

10''-] ■- 'Moxica was to take place from the top of the fortress, but 
r " .p:., at the moment when the executioner was prepared to 

11 ^ condemned man repulsed his confessor, 

i which Roldan ordered the wretch to be 

ilL thrown from the top of the battlements into the 
, moat. But others of the conspirators had 

escaped, and these Columbus on the one hand 
and Roldan on the other pursued with vigor, 
taking with , them a priest in order that those 
jj I made prisoners might have the benefit of a 
confessor, for in each instance they were destroyed « 
jpiii )! upon the spotwheretheywerecap- 

mljpK • V'l-'yV' !. I _! tured. These heroic fiieasures not 

ended the conspiracy but put 
rebellion which had 

aspirant" for the hand of 'the young 

Roldan, Columbus had reestablished 

and was taking new courage, when 
| . % WrM report reached him of the machina- 

^ tious of his enemies at the court of 

^ 11 ^ 5P[ their intent of depriving him of his 

's S power and bringing him to judg- 

HURUNO MOXICA FROM THU BAITCEMENTS. thC chaTgCS Which had 

been preferred,' as previously described. The intent of these enemi^ however, h^i 
been carefully veiled up to the time of putting their designs into execution, so that 
•Columbus, lyhile learning that some evil was hatching, had no intimation of the reaj 
measures concerted against him. 

COLUMBUS SUPERSEDED 1BV BOBADILU. ' 

The result of these machinations was that tlie sovereigns, through the advice of Fotise^ : 
sent a Commissary to Hispaniola in the person of Francisco de Bobadilla, a man high m 
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esteem of Fonseca and who likewise enjoyed the confidence of, the court. On tfite 236 of 
August, 1500, while Columbus was engaged in enlarging the fortr^s of Concepcion, two 
caravels made tlicir way through the mouth of the Ozema River. Don Diego' Columbus, 
thinking that the caravels brought the eldest son of the Admiral, he having written him to 
come, despatched a boat to inquire if he was on board. The reply brought back was that 

the vessels had come bringing a Commissary of the sovereigns 
to judge the Roldan rebels and that yojing Diego had not em- 
barked. Most unfortunately for Columbus, as the vessels put 
into port Bobadilla, who wa.s a hasty, harsh and vindictive man, 
and withal a blind tool who had been well posted by the 
malignant Fonseca, saw two gibbets on the beach, from which 
were suspended two bodies that had been executed the day pre- 
vious. This sight in his mind justified the charges of cruelty 
brought against the Admiral, and he was thius the better pre- 
pared to give his judgment in opposition to the advice or even 
evidence which might be presented by Columbus. 

Bobadilla and his suite disembarked and on the following day attended mass, where ajt 
the conclusion of the sendees^ he ordered his letters patent to be read, authorizing him to in- 
vestigate the late troubles that had arisen in the island. Diego Columbus, who was present, 
replied that the viceroy, his brother, had titles superior to this commission and should be 
consulted in whatever action it was deemed advisable to take. But in the most, imperious 
and insolent manner Bobadilla silenced Diego, and impertinently arrogated to himself rights 
far bej^ond what his letters credited him with, and his actions thereafter were those of a law- 
, less and supercilious blackguard. He seized the fortress, took possession of the prisoners 
and declared his purpose of .sending tlie viceroy and his brothers in chains to Spain'. These 
high-handed outrages 
were- reported to the 
Admiral by a messen- 
ger, upon receipt of 
which information he 
, left Concepcion and 
proceeded to a village 
called Bonao, from 
which place he wrote 
to. Bobadilla, felicita- 
ting him on his ar- 
rival, but requested 
him not to take any 
more steps before he 
had careft^y* studied 
the situation. • At the 
same time he assured BOBADn,i.A ca.sts columbus into a dungbok. 

the Commissary that he was willing to resign to him the reins of government and would 
cheerfully furnish him all the information that he might need to enable him to tnalr e.a. 
true inquiry concerning the rebellion and unhappy incidents that had so disturbed the 
i^and during the past year. To this communication Bobadilla returned no answer, but 
continued his arrogant pretensions to th'e vicerpyalty, to the subversion of all rightful 
authority over the people. . 
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impudent audacity of Bobadilla, who had acted the part of a pirate rather than an ac- 
credited officer of dignity, at length aroused the enmity not only of the friends of Cohunbus, but 
of some of the cadqucs who remained loyal in thei*" allegiance to the Admiral, and fearing 
that some concerted movement would be made to resent his nide assumption of absolute- 
ne.ss, Bobadilla finally concluded to employ persuasive and gentler means in bringing Colum- 
b‘us to submit to his authority. Accordingly he commissioned a priest to proceed to Bouao 
and there inform the Admiral of his having fallen into disfavor with his sovereigns, and to 
show him the letters of credence under which he had come to Hispaniola to assume direc- 
tion of the afiairs on that island. 

COLUMBUS IS FETTERED AND WITH HIS BROTHERS THROWN INTO A DUNGEON. 

Having received these letters and a request to come to San Domingo, Colmnbus set out 
on horseback without .servants and clothed in the costume of a Franciscan. But when he 
reached the city he was immediately arrested and incarcerated in the fortress, and that his 
humiliation might be the greater his feet were shackled with iron fetters. After pcriJetrating 
this outrage Bobadilla ordered Columbus to address a letter tolas brother, Don Bartholomew, 
ordering him to relinquish his authority in Xaragna and come to San Domingo without his 
soldiers. Compl) ing with this demand the Adclantado had scarcely arrived at the residence of 
the viceroy alty when he was likewise seized, with his brother Don Diego, and cast into prison 
— the three being isolated to prevent communication and all fettered alike. Insufficiently 
clothed and compelled to lie upon a cold .stone pavement, Columbus suffered excruciating 
agony from rheumatism and twinges of gout which h.ad not left him free from pain for a 
period of nearly two \ ears. But he was uncomplaining, in the hopt' and belief that his 
wrongs would be redre.s.sed when he should return to Castile and conld pre.sent his case to 
the sovcreigu.s. ^ 

Bobadilla having now the three Columbus brothers .seaire in a dungeon, began to 
inquire into the charges which had been ])rcferred by summoning to the inquest all the 
rebels, ringleaders, criminals and prisoners who had been punished by the Adiniml, the 
Adelantado and Don Diego for their crimes. The result m’ght have been readily foreseen. 
They were found guilty upon all the charges. The malignancy of Bobirdilla did not, how- 
ever, extend to the execution of his prisoners, as Cfdnmbus had anticipated, but still 
shackled he sent them on board the caravel Crorda for transportation to Spain, with a 
lengthy report justifying their condemnation and recommending them to the severest pun- 
ishment. The care of Columbus and his brothers was committed to Alonzo de Vallejo, 
with Andreas Martin as master of the vessel, which departed early in October for tlie shores 
of Spain. 

The .spectacle of the discoverer of a New World, who had passed through ordeals 
which few men in this life are called upon to bear, whose acts had conferred upon the world 
the largest pos.sible measure of benefits, was one so grievous to behold that the sympathies 
of Vallejo and Martin were aroused, and they volunteered to remove the chains which 
shackled the feet of the aged Admiral. But this alleviation of his injuries Columbus , 
refused, as he did not wish to appear to contravene the orders given by the representative of 
his sovereigns, preferring to bear the pain and anguish of mind and body which his galling 
fetters produced rather than find relief through an infringement of the orders under which 
he was being transported. 

In these afflictions Columbus was no doubt sustained by a feeling Uiat he had been called 
Upon to bear the revilings an^ the persecutions of those in authority, that his great mi^oa 
might thus become prominent in the world’s estimation, a feeling which he betrayed in a. 
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letter which he wrote to a fri«»d<)f the Quee^, in which he appears to liken himself tinto, 
• Jolin' and those of the Prbphets' who had^Jiassed through the dark valley of pfersecyticm 
'm»d thence upwards with the world's applause to the subiime heights of heavenly reward. ’ 

RECEPTION bP COLUHlBUS BV ISABELLA. 

The voyage to Spain was blessed with such favorable winds that tlie passage was 
accomplished in five weeks, a much quicker trip than had ever before been made; nor 

was it attended by any ucpleas* 
antness of rough Sea or foul 
weather. So careful in his atten« 
tion to the wants of ColuinbuS 
had been the master of tlie 
(torda that, excepting the incon- 
venience of his fetters, the Admiral 
had fared exceedingly Well, and 
when the .ship came to anchor 
in the Bay of Cadiz, on the 
2oth of November, Captain Mar- 
tin despatched a confidential 
messenger to Granada, , where 
the sovereigns were then resid- 
ing, with a letter from Columbus 
to the nurse or preceptrc.ss of 
the infant Don Juan, who was 
his particular friend and in the 
highest confidence of the Queen. 
This letter, which rehearsed all 
his difliculties and wrongs in San 
Domingo, was bonie with such 
celerity that it reached its des- 
tination considenibly iii advance 
of the condemnation proceed- 
ings and reports of Bobadilla; 
and as Columbus had anticipated, 
after reading the letter the nurse 
placed it in the hands of the 
Queen. The indignation and 
grief of Isabella was so great over 
the in.sufferable wrongs that had 
been put upon the viceroy that 
she sent a courier with all’ 
to her officer of marine in Cadiz, 
TOmmanding him to forthwith release Columbus and his brothers. The sovereigns also 
joined in a letter to the Admiral, deploring the indignities that had been put upon Htm, 
and gave assurances that what he had smTered wa.s through the unwarranted hcts of’d 
representative unfortunately chosen. But their reparation for the offences of Bobadilla 
was not TOnfined to mere expressions of regard and mortification, for desiring to demott- 
Btrate their feeling by substantial tokens, they sent Columbus a purse <rf two 
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ducats (equivalent to more than eight thousand dollars at jthe pi^es(&nt day) to ;«med^ the 
dtttitution' in which he had been placed, and 'accompanied the ‘gift with an invitation to 
,pftend at court when his convenience wOqld allow. . . ' 

As soon as he was thus freed and restored to honor the Admiral prepared to a<^pt 
the invitation of his sovereigns and visit them at Granada. By one of those remarkable 
reactions to which his mind was subject he chose to prepare himself in state for the 
journey, lie purchased an elegant court dress and cloak in the style of the Spanish 
nobility, and set out witli attendants suitable for a man of noble rank He aniyed at 
Granada on the 17 th of December, 1500, and was received by the King and Queen in, thq 
hall of the Alhambra 


A TOUCHING MEETING WITH THE QUEEN. 

The scene was worthy of the poet’s song and the painter’s brush. Tlie hair of the 
Admiral was now white as the almond bl<^som. His aspect was venerable 111 the Inchest 
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degree ; but the furrows of grief and care weie deepl> ploughed in his aged face. The 
manner of tlie sovereigns, especially of the Queen, was as gi.icioiis, in fact more condescend- 
ing than it had ever been before, for it is nanated that when Isabella saw him approach 
the tears coursed down her face and the woman could scarcely be restrained by the Queen. 
As for Columbus, his feelings quite overcame him and he sank down weeping, sobbing at 
the feet of hCr whose friendship for more than a decade of years had been his chief defence 
and hope in thte day of extremity and despair. 

•A long and interesting interview was now held between the discoverer and their 
Majesties. Their bearing towaids him and their words of cheer soon revived him from 
despondency, and he entered with spirit and animation upon an account of the incidents 
and results of his third voyage, and upon a justification of his purposes and policy in the 
government of Hispaniola. 
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The reaction in his favor, which occurred all over Spain immediately the hews of Ms!, 
arrival in chains had been spread, as well as his appearance and the wrongs he had saf*! 
fered, predisposed the King and Queen so greatly in his favor that they refused to receivh 
and read the report or protocol of Bobadilla. For a while they showered every po^sibhi . 
attention upon him, and gave him a room in the palace, where he was pennitted to exercise 
all the freedom and dignity of the most noble officers of the realm. Though Isabella was 
• particularly anxious to make amends for the evil conduct of which he had been the, chief _ 
.sufferer through the unadvi.sed appointment of Bobadilla, after the first few weeks of speciat 
favor Columbus found that opportunities were not yet open for him to prosecute to tire end 
the enterprises which he .still had in his mind. 

REPROVED BY THE QUEEN. 

It is more than probable that Ferdinand prejudiced the Queen more or less against her 
natural inclination to reconfirm him in the governorship of Hispaniola, of which he had 
been deprived by the usurpation of Bobadilla, for, when Columbus approached her with a 
request for the renewal of her patronage for a fourth expedition, she reminded him of some 
of the cruelties which he had inaugurated in direct oppdsition to her wishes, if not com- 
mands. She accu.sed him of having subjected many of the natives to slavery, and of his 
insistence in continuing the slave traffic, which .she had hoped to end by explicit commands ; 
that in his treatment of the Indians of San Domingo he should at all times be actuated by 
a merciful disposition and regard for their temporal as well as their spiritual welfare. She 
took occasion also to remind him that many acts of apparent cruelty had been committed 
of which, it appeared to her, rebellious feelings and overt acts load been the immediate out- 
come. For these several rea.sons she deemed it unadvi.sable to reinstate him at once in the 
. governorship of Hispaniola, and begged tliat he would wait at least two years, until aflSiirs 
had quieted down in that island under the admini.stration of a new governor whom she had 
in her mind to temporarily appoint. But as an alleviation of this apparently harsh act the 
Queen assured him that she had no disposition to deprive him of any of the honors which 
he had won, or of the dignities which had already been conferred. He .should, therefore, 
continue to hold the position of nominal governor of the island and viceroy of the 
high seas. 

As for Bobadilla, there was no other thonght on the part of the sovereigns' than to 
depose him, if not to dismiss him in disgrace. Even if Ferdinand was willing to reap the 
benefit of the things that had been done, he was by no means willing to incur the odium 
of defending and upholding his agent. Bobadilla was, therefore, consigned to that 
ignominious place in the page of history where he presents a striking example of the 
impetuous, vain-glorious and cruel autocrat of an hour. 

The sovereigns decided to send out at once a royal viceroy with orders to 
supersede Bobadilla, and not only to restore order in the island, but to give attention and 
direction to the nascent industries of the colony, to the end that all might as soon as 
possible become regular and organized. 

APPOINTMENT OF OVANDO AS SOVERNOR OF HISPANIOLA. 

After due consideration, their Majesties chose for the important place of Governor of 
Hispaniola a Spanish nobleman and military commander of the Order of Alcantara, named 
Nicholas de Ovando, a man of excellent traits, but lacking in some essential qualities for a 
snccessfiil administration of affairs in the condition which Bobadilla had left them in the 
island. But when we ponsider that he was a close friend of Fonseca, the appointment was 
>AU)t'a6 bad as Columbus had reason to expecL " ‘ . 
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' The fleet appointed to accompany Ovando was the laigest which hald yet sailed to the 
New World, consisting of thirty vessels, five of which were from ninety td one hundred 
.and fifty tons burden, twenty-four caravels of from thirty to ninety, and one bark of twenty- 
iflve thins. The number of souls who embarked in this fleet was about twenty-five hundred 
ntan)^ of whom were persons of rank and distinguished families. There were also live- 
stock, artillery, arms, munitions of all kinds, everything, in short, which was required for 
Uie supply of tlie island. The fleet put to sea on the 13th of February, 1502. lu tile early 
j>act of the voyage it encountered a terrible storm, in which one of the ships foundered with 
one hundred and twenty passengers, while the others were compelled to throw overboard 
everything that was on deck, and the whole fleet was completely 
.scattered. The shores of Spain were strewn with articles from the 
fleet, and a rumor quickly .spread that all the ships had jjerished. 

When this news reached the sovereigns they were so overcome 
with grief that they refused to .sec any one for a period of eight 
daysl Fortunately the rumor proved to be incorrect, for but one 
ship was lost. The others a.s.s(?mbled again at the island of 
Gomera in the Canaries and pursued their voyage, arriving at San 
Domingo on the 15th of April. 

Being deprived of his command, and arrested in the excit- 
ing pursuit which he had begun ten years before, Columbus 
became depressed with melancholy reflections on ‘the unjust treat- 
ment to which he had been subjected, not only by the appoint- 
ment of the sovereigns, but by a two years’ relegation to inac- 
tion, a time which was inexpressibly dreary to one who had been 
so long and actively engaged in adventurous enterprises. 

DREAMS OF CONQUEST AND RESTORATION OF THE HOLY CITY. 

But though disappointed in his hopes of immediate restoration 
to his government, he still had the visions and speculations in which 
his mind had been so richly productive .since boyhood. It will be 
remembered that among the Admiral’s dreams had been one relative 
to the recovery of Jerusalem from the Turks. ” This, indeed, had 
been a project of co-ordinate importance in his mind with the dis- 
covery of a we.stward route to the Indie.s. The vow which he had 
recorded to undertake the recovery of the Holy Sepiilchre from the 
Infidels within a period of seven years he had not been able to 
fulfil, and the hope of raising fifty thousand infantry and five thousand horse from his own 
means seemed further removed now than ever. Indeed, instead of being in a situation of 
power, wealth and influence sufficient for that great undertaking, he now found himself 
lodged at the Spanish court, not wholly unembarrassed in resources, cordially disliked by 
the Spanish nobility, and dependent almo.st entirely upon the pledge of the Queen for 
his hopes of fiiture aggrandizement. But while his condition was calculated to affect his 
ambitious, had there been any extraneous influences, his spirit was aroused to the grand 
results which might be obtained if he could induce the King and Queen to undertake a 
recovery of Jerusalem. 

The Spanish court was, as we have seen, sitting in Granada, that ancient and glori- 
ous stronghold of the Moors around and in which the arts and learning and religion of the 
Arabs Had flourished for eight centuries. There was the old palace of the Moorish kiugg^t 
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the Alhambra of great fame, with its richly adorned halls and court of lions, ftom which Ihe ‘ 
last of the Islamite kings had been driven only nine years before. The Admiral himself, 
had witnessed that famous surrender in which the Crescent, after many centuries of splendid' 
elevation, bowed to the Cross and the followers of the Prophet were driven back into Africa 
aud the East. What more natural tliau that the mind of Columbus should follovl in the 
course of the retreating Moors ; that he should pursue them along the African coast to 
Egypt, to Acre, to the Holy City ? He gave himself up to his old-time speculation and de- 
voted a large part of the nine months of his residence at Granada to the promotion of his 
scheme for the re-taking of Jenisalem. But after this long fruitless effort with 
both the King aud Queen to undertake a crusade, he found the uselessness of pressing fur- 
ther a scheme in which Ferdinand could not be prevailed upon to take any interest. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

PREPARATIONS FOR A FOURTH VOTA6E. 


is efforts to arouse the fiery religious zeal of the Spanish 
sovereigns availing him nothing towards the realization 
of his pious dreams, Columbus turned his ambition once 
more to further exploration in the waters»of the Occident 
He now conceived the idea that he had reached a north- 
ern and southeni continent between which there must 
be a strait or passage, which if once gained would bring 
him to the land of Cathay, where he might secure the in- 
estimable riches and reward which had been the prime 
motive of his first voyage. So well did he set forth his 
plans and schemes before the Queen that she approved 
of his design and signified her willingness to become 
his patron on a fourth expedition. With these assur- 
ances, notwithstanding his age, Columbus set about in 
lost vigorous spirit preparations for a fourth voyage. Before 
leave of the Queen, however, he asked permission to take 
his second son, Don Feniando, now in his fourteenth 
with his brother had been acting as page to the Queen 
for nearly two years. Having gained her consent to this request Fernando was commis- 
sioned as a naval officer, and the Admiral then proceeded to Seville to give the necessary 
orders for the fitting out of his proposed expedition. Columbus desired also the company 
of his two brothers, neither of whom, however, was disposed in the beginning to continue 
longer in a service which had brought them nothing but revilings and suffering, Don 
Bartholomew, however, was finally persuaded to sacrifice his inclinations to fraternal Jove,^ 
and consented to embark with the Admiral. But Don Diego could not forget the crying 
injustice committed towards the viceroy and himself, and he accordingly resolved to quit 
the world and in future serve only the church, acting upon which detenninatiou he 
embraced the ecclesiastical state, in which he continued to the end. 

The fleet equipped for the fourth voyage consisted of four small vessels, ranging from 
fifty to seventy tons burden each, and the crews comprised one hundred and fifty men. All 
the preparations, while they were possibly adequate for the intended expedition, were 
modest to a degree and could but be in strongest contrast with the extraordinary magnifi- 
cence and splendor of the fleet which had been prepared for Nicholas de Ovando. When 
Columbus asked that on the outward voyage he might be pennitted to touch at Hispaniola^ 
his request was refused on the pretence that the priests and the officials of the island were 
incensed against him and that his presence would only tend to intensify tlie difficulties 
against which Ovando had to contend. 

DEPARTURE OF THE FLEET. 

The little fleet departed from Cadiz on the iith of May, 1502, passed over to the coast 
of Morocco and anchored before Ercillaon the 13th, intending to offer some assistance to the 
' . (*69) 
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Portuguese garrison, which it was learned was closely besieged by the' Bttt'on his 

arrival there tlie Admiral learned that the sieg^e had been raised, so aftet a!, short deten*« 
tioii he continued on his way and arrived at the Canary Islands on the ioth, li^ving thw 
five days later for the New World. The trade winds Were so favorable that the little 
squadron sped swiftly on its course without shifting a sail, arriving on the 13th of June at 
Maijtinano (probably the modem Martinique), one of the Caribbee Islands. Here the ships’ 
.supplies were renewed and the men permitted to revive their energies by a three days’ 
sojourn on land. Then the voyage was continued to Dominico and from that island to 
Santa Cruz, thence to Porto Rico and finally to Sau Domingo. 

It will be repiembered that Columbus had solicited the privilege of visiting the capital 
of his own island, but had been refused. A misfortune, however, had come upon the fleet 
which might well give the Admiral an excuse for departing from the letter of his instruc- 
tions. The largest of his ships had proved to.be so defective that she could no longer keep 
her place in the fleet without severe detention to the other vessels. Columbus deemed it 
exijedient, therefore, to put in at San Domingo to e.xchange the bad ship for one of the 
vessels of Ovando’s fleet, which he could so well spare. It thus happened that at the time 
when Ovando had completed the preliminaries of administration, when liobadilla and many 
others had been put on board for the home-bound voyage, the fleet of Columbus on the 2 gth 
of June arrived at the harbor of San Domingo. At first the Admiral lay off and sent one 
of his captains to Ovando with polite messages and a request that an exchange of vessels 
might be made. But the governor would not accept the proijosal, and even, refused to grant 
Columbus the privilege of bringing his ships to shelter in the harbor. The Admiral had 
noted just at the time of his arrival the unmistakable signs of an approaching tempest, 
and he requested an opportunity to shelter his squadron until the coming hurricane 
should pass. To the less weather-wise, however, there were no such indications, and 
Ovando no doubt imagined that the request of Columbus was a pretext for opening com- 
munication with friends on shore. At all events the act of courtesy was withheld, and the 
discoverer of the New World was excluded from anchoring in the harbor of his own capital. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE SHIPS AND LOSS OF BOBADILU AND ROLDAN. 

But this was by no means the end of the incident. The messengers whom Columbus 
had sent learned while on shore of the intended departure of Ovando’s' squadron for 

Spain. Moved by a lofty spirit of humanity which well 
becomes so great a man, the Admiral, though refused per- 
mission to come to a place of safety, sent back his ofiScers 
to solemnly warn Ovando of the approaching stonn 
and to counsel him by all meins to forbid the de- 
parture of the fleet until the danger had passed. 
This warning, however, was put aside as of no 
value, being disregarded by the pilots and mariners 
as it was by Ovando. In this false security the fleet 
"of Ovando sailed away and reached the eastern extremity of 
, the Island; but, as Columbus had predicted, the fleet was 
now suddenly arrested by a fearful tempest which struck 
the vessels with such- impetuosity that they were driven tipon 
the rocks, and the shore was soon strewn with the •wreck- 
age. 'The ship on which Bobadilla, Roldan and many other of the insurgents had been . 
placed for transportation to Spain, including-. the cacique Ouarionex and other Indian 
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prisoners, and ^'vrhich. gold and other treasures gathered during Bobadilla's administra- 
tion were stored, was ^hght in the dreadful fury of the storm and torn to pieces as 
though it had been a toy. The vessel broke and rolled helplessly on the surge for a 
moment, *then plunged head foremost with all on board into the great vortex of the sea 
and disappeared forever ! A judgment very different from that wliich might have been 
rendered by Bishop Fonseca in the packed courts of Seville was thus suddenly passed 
upon the reckless and .despotic adventurers whose misdeeds had affected so disastroiisly 
the fortunes of Columbus; and both the men and their crimes were swiftly buried in the 
endless oblivion of the angry sea. 

The ruin of Ovando’s squadron was complete. A single vessel, one of the smallest 
of all, which strangely enough had as a part of its cargo the revenues of Columbus, col- 
lected for him in Hispaniola by Alonzo de Cavajal, his agent, escaped from the tornado and . 
reached Spain in safety. It might well seem to the Spanish sovereigns that all discourage- 
ment and fate itself were against them in their attempt to take the West Indies for their 
own. To Columbus atid his band the late events appeared as a signal interposition of 
Providence. His own ships escaped without extreme damage and were able to come 
together after the tempest and make their way in safety to Port Hernioso, on the south 
coast of the i.sland, about twenty-five miles from San Domingo. Here Columbus refitted 
his vessels, and having taken on some additional stores, notwithstanding that the weather 
continued stormy, he renewed his voyage; but before proceeding many leagues the storm 
increased to such an extent that he was driven back to Port Jacqnemel, where he remained 
until the 14th of July. Departing from this place, he skirted the coast of Jamaica alid 
paid a brief \'i.sit to the Queen’s Gardens, the .small group of islands which he had discovered 
eight years before. Thence continuing his voyage in a southwesterly direction, he 
discovered an island so covered with lofty pines that he gave to it the name of Isla de 
IHms, the Indian name of which was Guanaja^ which it has since retained though .some- 
times called Bonacca. A short stay was made at this island, during which time Don 
Bartholomew went on shore and made some interesting di.scovcries among the people, whom 
he found hospitable though differing greatly in their ethnic peculiarities from other natives 
with whom he had come in contact. Among the interesting curiosities which he was per- 
mitted to see while visiting this island was a state-barge fonned from the trunk of a single 
tree, and yet fully eight feet in width and as much as .seventy feet long. On this great 
canoe the cacique had a sort of cabin constructed and fitted up in the most luxurious 
manner, in which he spent a great part of his time. Colnmbus was pleased to find that 
these people made a free use of the metals, though bone and wood were still largely 
employed in the manXtfacture of implements. Instead of the rude cc//.v, or stone hatchets of 
the Bahamas and Antilles, these natives used copper for nearly all tlieir weapons, and in 
fashioning these they displayed no little skill. 

The pottery of the Guanajans had a fair claim to elegance, as did their textile ' 
fabrics, which were chiefly of cotton dyed with considerable skill. The produc^ of the 
island were cocoa, the chocolate tree, Indian gum and the usual fruits found in tropica# 
countries. But nowhere was Columbus able to find either gold or silver, so* that he was 
permitted rather to gratify his curiosity than his avarice. These people tried ' to tell < 
him of a country, great and powerful, lying somewhere west* 01 their own ; but commiimi- 
catipn with them was so difficult and their meaning so doubtful that the Admiral did .not 
choose to make <any effort to verify what they sought to yeveal. Had he done so he niiist 
in less than a two days’ sail have reached Yucatan, with its quaint and varied, avilkation^ : 
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i^eeaisa^’S^iiein^ the gorgeous Mexico, where his dreanus of oriental 
'seetn to he realised in the silver-bright halls of the Montezunias. 

, , \ jlit^tNG WITH NAtiVES OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 

v,* ■ Strangely enough, however, Columbus’ whole attention was fixed on the Ending of 
that .strait which .he confidently believed would lead him directly to the country where 
Genghis Khan, was supposed to live in unexampled' splendor and magnificence. It thus 
happened that tlie Admiral, confident of his ability to make his way through into the 
Indian Odeaii, really cared little for the reports which the natives gave him respecting the 
wealth and opulence of the populous countries immediately to the west, but rather cared 
everything for the ocean currents to which he yielded himself in the confidence that they 
would bear him directly to his goal. He accordingly passed by one of the grandest 
opportunities of his life. Yucatan and Mexico were not discovered. Those lands, rich in 
the wonders of an ancient civilization, inhabited by millions of i)eople belonging to a 
strange and unknown race, were left to others, while the Admiral’s destiny carried him as 
if by a deluding vision into the most trying episodes of his whole career. 

Leaving Guanaja, after a short voyage Columbus rearfied the coa-st of Honduras, where 
a landing was effected and the sailors were pennitted to rest for three days. The <»untry 
was claimed with the usual formalities, and on the 17th of August the squadron proceeded 
eastward along the northern coast of Honduras, but was arrested by ocean tides and such 
fierce storms that several times shelter had to be sought in the harbors along .the coast 
Rains poured down in such torrents as the Spaniards had never before witnessed, while 
occasionally, for a space of twenty-four hours, thunder reverberated witli a continuous crash 
that seemed to shake both ocean and sky; lightnings pierced the darkened horizon, and 
the general confusion and terror were so great that the hardy sailors, though long weather- 
beaten a*iid well experienced in the hardships and perils of the deep, frequently gave up in 
despair, confessed themselves and made ready for what they momentarily expected would 
be the final summons. Columbus was himself at intervals apprehensive tl|at the end was 
at hand, and his sorrows were aggravated by the thought that he had brought to tliis 
stormy world his most devoted brother and his second son probably to perish with him, 

VOYAGE ON THE COAST OF HONDURAS. 

The storm having at length partially abated, Columbus was permitted to land from 
time to time at inviting harbors, where he came in contact with the natives and made many 
efforts to gain their confidence and a knowledge of their country. But in many cases they 
employed a language not understood by the interpreters, and communication with thejn was, 
therefore, uncertain. The first natives that Columbtis observed on the coast of Honduras 
were generally naked and tattooed on different parts of the body with figures of the deer and 
• jaguar. But he found others who were clothed with cotton waistcoats and a few had • 
oGirasses inade of the untanned skins of animals. In other places along the coast tl^e 
Natives bedaubed their faces with ochre, so as to give them a horrible appearance, greatly 
intensified by painting white circles around the eyes. Many of these people lived on 
Uncooked fish and preferred all their meats raw, on which account rather than from 
ocular evidence they were believed to be caiinibals. Farther eastward another tribe of 
natives was found whose peculiarity was in their practice of boring the ears and distending 
the orifice thus made by the insertion of pieces of bones, so that Columbus" named the* 
district Costa de la Oreja^ Coast of the Ear. ^ 

After departing ffbm this latter region the vessels stood out to sea, but only to plungie; 
into another storm of exceeding severity, Td.add to the distress of the^crews ccmtinuotcs ' 


s^ouddr hiij^t>lFell 
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fains had rotted the sails until they were unable to withstand the wind^ WmWovhti into 
tatters, while the caravels were so perforated by the teredo- worm ihaf it reqiiif^ fconstaiit 
work at the pumps to keep them afloat Exposure and wai^t of \sleep told severely on the 
ftrongest, and a majority of the men became incapacitated by sickness, while all were fairly 
helpless from terror, have seen many tempests,” says Columbus, “but none so violent 
and of such long duration.” Indeed from the time of leaving San Domingd his Voyage 
had been a succession of storms, culminating in one of extraordinary fury. But after forty 
days of trials and dark forebodings they came in sight of a cape on the 14th of September, 
and doubling tliis point they reached a protecting body of water and were able to make a 
landing near the mouth of a river and attend to the necessary rep£^irs of the ships. In 
commemoration of this relief Columbus gave to the cape the name of Gracias a Diosy 
or Yhanks to God. Their stay at this place was cut short by a sudden swelling of the 
river, which poured down so great a flood that the vessels were swept out to sea, but 
happily when the repairs were so far made that they were able to withstand this new 
danger. 

MACICIANS OF THE DARIEN COAST. 

Following the Mtxsquito shore along Darien, on the 25tli they came to anchor opposite 
an Indian village called Carian\ where the prospect was delightful and the natives disposed 
to hospitality. But Columbus mistrusted the mysterious conduct of the Indians and became 
in turn the object of their distrust. A venerable old cacique brought two of his girls to 
Columbus hostages for his pacific conduct, hut even this offering did not fully restore 
confidence, for the young girls carried a magic powder with them which the Spaniards 
dreaded as much as the Indians held in terror the writing materials of their visitors. Being 
unable to establish mutual confidence, Columbus took his departure from Cariari atid sailed 
along Cos/a Rica^ the Rich Coast, landing at several places to communicate Avith the 
natives. He here found many evidences of abounding gold, but the signs of a strait being 
likewise conspicuous he did not stop long enough to fully explore the country for that 
I>recious metal: 

A voyage of several days towards the south failed 'to reveal the passage of which he was 
in search, and the weather becoming stormy again Columbus was induced by the expostula- 
tions and urgings of his crews to turn buck and..visit the gold mines of Veragua, of which 
he had heard many wonderful reports. His next point was, therefore, Puerto Bello, where 
he tarried two days. But upon putting to sea another fierce storm arose which prevented 
him from regaining the harbor and left him again at the mercy of dashing waye and light- 
ning Stroke. Instead of abating after the first day the storm increased in violence, and the 
vessels were so severely buffeted by the wild waves of a . raging sea that their seams were 
opened and the horror of a desperate situation fell upon all on board. Columbus had been 
suffering such great agony from gout that these hardships, so long protracted, with only 
brief intervals of relief, rendered him unfit for duty. But he had a small cabin built for 
him on the forecastle deck, through the windows of which he could see from his bed all that 
was transpiring about him. Here for eight days he watched with deepest anxiety the faH| 
ing torrents of rain, the booming billows that poitnded like battering rams against the little 
vessels, and the lightnings that shot like fiery serpents out of the sky and burst with thun- 
dering detonations around the ships. 

DEATH THREATENINGS OF A WATERSPOUT. 

Before these awful portents of frightful disaster the crews lost allhope of rescue, and set 
their thoughts on heaven as the harbor towards which their souls must now be directed. To 
18 
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add to the general terror, Father Alexandre, the Franciscan chaplain, -succumbed 'fe. stt£fer< 
ings to which the storm had subjected him, and in his death the superstitious saiUbm s^w a 
fresh proof of God’s afflicting hand in determining their destruction. But the wor^.mm-* 
dent of this tragical and horrific tempest was yet to come, that well • might frighten fear* 
itself. On the 15th of December the Admiral was startled by shrieks rising above the storm 
din and beating surges as if all the agonies of hell had burst through some rent in the sea to 
convey to earth an idea of the pangs visited upon lost souls. In this mast appalling omen 
— this despairing cry that broke as it were from hearts stung by the darts of death — 
Columbus forgot his own sufferings in the excitements of a new danger. He totteted to tlie 
door, and sweeping the horizon with his feverish, eyes discovered the cause of the sailors’ 
consteriiation and affrightment. The four vessels had contrived to retain their positions, de- 
spite the fierce winds that assailed them, and in tliis relative proximity was now a danger of* 
their engulfment together. Towards the north, less than a league away, tlie distressed 
watchers perceived the breaking waves gathering into one mountainous billow, growing 
higher and higher until its peak was whitened by a foaming cap of violent agitation. Imme- 
diately above this high-reaching watery summit black clouds that hung before the heavens 
like curtains of midnight began to boil and spread out their horrid hands to grapple and 

amass the inky vapor that 
broke only before the light- 
ning’s bolt. Gaining a 
circular motion the clouds 
whirled faster and faster un- 
til directly the centre began 
to fall lower and lower to 
meet the upswirling moun- 
tain of water, when quickly 
an embracement occurred, 
frightful to behold, and in a 
death waltz the whirling 
waterspout came rushing towards the ships. It was as if, the clouds were sweeping up 
the sea with inexorable ravenings — a summoning of the waters of the earth before that great 
power who bad once before imprisoned the deep in the heavens to turn it back in a deluge 
and drown the world. 

No human skill could avert the calamity that was threatening. Nothing but God’s provi- 
dence could restrain this Satanic manoeuvre. In an age so superstitious we are not surp^sed 
that in his extremity Columbus had recourse to exorci.sm to compel the demons of anger and 
calamity to yield their power, while he conjured the aid of blessed spirits to give him protec- 
tion from the furies of the air. Taking six candles which had been consecrated by the church, 
add wrapping about him the cord of St. Francis, he unsheathed his sword and, holding 
this aloft in his right hand he held the book of the Gospels in his left, and feeing the 
water-spout read the opening chapter of St. John. Having perfonned this holy service he 
spoke to the winds as if by the authority of Jesus Himself, commanding them to abate and 
the water-rspout to dissolve itself into the sea. To make tliis adjuration the more effective 
he described a magic circle with his sword and drew .the sign of the cross therein, at which, 
strange to relate, the water-spout seemed to swerve somewhat from its track and pg^g off 
obliquely with a bellowing noise to lose itself in the immensity of the ocean. And following 
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the disappearance of the water-spowt the curiosity, in the result is increSased, by the fact that 
the i%ing of the sea measurably abated, and in a brief time there was a great calm. 

On the 6th of January, 1503, the squadron had regained the coast and entered the 
mouth of a river, which in honor of the feast day Columbus called the Belen., or 
Bethlehem, which was scarcely more than a league from Veragua. The extraordinary 
difficulties which had attended the voyage from Puerto Bello to Veragua may be understood 
when we consider the fact that the distance was less than a hundred miles, and yet to 
traverse it required the labors and sufferings of nearly a month, during which interval 
Columbus had passed through more privations and anxieties than perhaps he had ever before 
experienced. 

A VISIT FROM A TREACHEROUS CHIEF. 

At the mouth of the Belen was a considerable Indian village, the inhabitants of which 
made a show of hostile intent at the effort of the Spaniards to laud. But Columbus con- 
trived through the interpreter to make them understand that his object in visiting them 
was to open a trade to their advantage. At these assurances they laid down their anus and 
accorded a welcome to their visitors, and after the first ^'eetings were exchanged they 
became quite civil and traded several large pieces of gold to the Spaniards for hawk-bells 
and other European trinkets. A few days later Don Bartholomew, taking with him some 
of the more courageous spirits of the expedition, ascended the river to the residence of the 
cacique of the country, who was known among the natives by the name of Quibian. This 
chief welcomed him with a hearty spirit of cordiality and accompanied his peaceful over- 
tures with presents of gold ornaments, and was more than content with such gewgaws as were 
given him in return. The chief also accompanied his visitors back to the vessels and was 
induced to come on board, when the Admiral gave him a reception, had his musicians per- 
form several pieces, and after showing him through the caravel made him many presents of 
such trinkets as mirrors and hawk-bqlls. But suddenly some suspicion arose in the mind 
of* the cacique, and without stopping to give any explanation of Jiis conduct he left the vessel 
abruptly, nor could he be persuaded to return. On the following day Don Bartholomew, at 
the head of .seventy men, made a .second trip of .several miles into the interior to explore the 
country and ascertain its products. He found some indications of gold and was assured 
that at the di.stance of twenty days’ journey beyond there existed gold mines of large extent 
and exceeding richness, a report which the Spaniards were anxious to confirm by 
investigation. 

Since his physical condition as well as need of supplies prevented Coluinbus from con- 
tinuing his .search for the conjectured strait, he decided to establish a military post at the 
month of the river, while he liimself would return to Castile to procure reinforcements and 
supplies, with the intent of accompli.shing a permanent occupation of the gold-bearing 
country. He therefore conciliated some of the inferior chiefs by liberal presents, and 
gained their consent thereby to the building of a fortress on their lands. After completing 
the pos^ he left a garrison of eighty men under the command of Don Bartholomew in 
charge of the fortress, and also a caravel for their use in case it became necessary for them 
to abandon the country. Having settled everything satisfactorily, Columbus raised his 
anchoig preparatory to departing with the other two vessels. But in the meantime the 
water in the river had become .so shallow that he was compelled to wait until rains came to 
swell it to the necessary depth to enable him to pass over the bar at the river mouth. ■' 
Meanwhile Quibian, learning that a settlement had been formed on his territory, 
resolved to attack the Spaniards unawares and Imm their ships, a vague report of which plot 
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teaclied Columbus, ,1>ut tbe particulars were >yanting, uor could Columbus determine in bis 
own mind the cause of this hostile purpose. 

PERILOUS UNDERTAKING OF TWO SPANISH SPIES. 

Diego Mendez' and Rodrigo de Escobar, whose bravery and sagacity had already served 
Columbus in the most perilous extremities, and were to give services no less valuable there- 
after, volunteered to enter the Indian camp as spies and ascertain the plans and intents of 
the enemy, a purpose which, hazardous as it was, Columbus gladly accepted, for upon their 

success depended the fate of 
the expedition. The two 
proceeded up the river a 
short way until they came 
upon two Indians whom 
they engaged, by signs and 
such speech as they had 
mastered, to convey tliem in 
a canoe to the residence of 
Quibian, which was upon 
the river bank. Though the 
voyage was hazardous to A 
degree, the two resolute 
spies succeeded in reaching 
the cacique’s capital without 
accident, but they found the 
village in a great state of 
agitation through warlike 
preparations, and danger 
signs were observable on 
every side. The auddfcity 
of the adventurers seems to 
have fairly appalled the 
natives for a time, but re- 
covering from their surprise 
^ they manifested a murderous 

MENDKz ASSAULTED BY THE CHIEF’S disposition which, howevcT, 

Mendez restrained by rep- 
resenting himself as a surgeon come to cure an ^ow 
wound in the leg of Quibian, who had been shot in an 
engagement three days before.' By tiis subterfuge the two 

passed on up the crest of a hill to the cacique’s mansion^ 

which occupied a levef sp^e of some dimensions, around which were arranged the skulls 
and decaying heads of three hundred enemies killed in battle. Even this horrible sight 
failed to excite great fear in the mind of the intrepid Mendez; but scarcely had he 
crossed the court when a powerful son of Quibian nished out and dealt the courageous 
Spaniard a blow in the face that knocked him backward, though not prostra.^ 
This assault Mendez thought it unadvisable to resent, but rather to ^ploy pacific 
measures to accomplish his ends. With this purpose he sought to conciliate the young 
man’s anger by gentle words and by showing him a box of ointment which would cute 
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his father’s wound. These overtures serving to make him amenable to other advances^ 
Mendez presented the belligerent youth with a looking-glass, comb and pair of scissors, 
and showed him how to use the articles to improve his looks. Under the influence of 
these gifts the young man became not only tractable but even friendly, though no 
amount of persuasion availed to gain admittance to the chief. But being permitted 
to freely mingle with the Indians, Mendez and Escobar succeeded in discovering 
particulars of the designs of Quibiaii to assault and burn the ships, after which they re- 
turned in safety and apprised the Admiral fully of the plot, who took action at once to 
circumvent and punish the treacherous natives. The chief and several of his principal 
men were arrested by Don Bartholomew, who descended suddenly upon them with a force 
of eighty men. But through the negligence of the officer charged with his care Quibian 
contrived to make his escape, a result which the Spaniards did not seriously deplore, for 
they felt that their ends had been as effectually accomplished by a dispersion of the natives 
and the arrest of the chief as though he had been severely punished for his perfidy. 

On the 6th of April the river Beleu had risen to a stage of water permitting the passage 
of the ships, and the Admiral accordingly prepared to take Iiis departure. Sixty of the men 
who had been left for garrison duty came out in a long boat to bid their comrades in the ship 
adieu, leaving only twenty men with Don Bartholomew to guard the fortress, and the.se were 
scattered, some on the banks of the river and others through the country in aimless wander- 
ings. The lesson which the Spaniards had supposed Quibian had learned by his arrest did 
not prove so salutary as they had fancied, for seeing his advantage in the temporary diminu- 
tion of the garrison he gathered his force of about four hundred' natives and surrounded the 
camp. Fortunately before making the attack the Indians filled the air with their cries, 
which gave the Spaniards timely warning and opportunity to arm themiselves to meet their 
assailantsc The result of the battle which followed was the killing of nineteen Indians and 
the taking captive of fifty others, who were conveyed to one of the caravels and imprisoned 
in the hold as hostages, but in the encoxtnter seven of the Spaniards were wounded, two of 
whom died on the following day. Don Bartholomew also received an arrow wound in the 
breast but not sufficiently serious to render confinement to his quarters necessary. 

MASSACRE OF ELEVEN SPANIARDS. 

But this tragic incident was only the prelude to one which proved very much more 
serious; for on the following day Diego Tristan was .sent up the river in one of the ship’s 
boats with eleven men to procure a supply of fresh water, though he proceeded against the 
remonstrances of Diego Mendez, who was wejl acquainted with the character of the Indians 
and had made himself fairly fluent in their tongue. Tristan felt secure, however, with the 
forc(l?at his command, falsely reckoning that the natives had met with such disaster in their 
conflict with the Spaniards that they would hardly hazard another engagement 
at any odds. The consequence was that when he reached the place that afforded fresh 
water his boat was surrounded by Indians, some of whom were on shore and otliers in canoes, 
who fell |ipon the Spaniards with such surprise and impetuosity that all but one were massa^- 
cred, and this sole survivor only escaped by the strategy of swimming under water to the 
opposite shore. 

This tragic event distressed Columbus so much that he cothd not prevail upon himself 
to leave under circumstances which would appear as an abandonment of the feeble garrison 
to the implacable hostility of an innumerable number of infuriated savages. 

On account of the boisterousness of the sea communication with the shore was impos- 
sible, hence Columbus was left without informa^on as to what was being done at the for- 
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tross. But he felt the insecurity of the men, though he had hopes that the Indians would 
not make an attack on account of the fifty prisoners who were detained as hostages on board 
his caravel. Every evening these captives were shut up in the forecastle of the vessel, the 
hatchway of which was secured by a strong chain and padlock. But one night the Spaniards 

neglected to fasten the chains, which fact came mysteriously' 
to the knowledge of the Indians, who collected a number of 
stones from the ballast of the vessel, with which they made a 
heap sufficiently high to allow the men to exert their strength 
against the unsecured hatchway. Several of the most powerful 
warriors mounted on the top and bending their hacks, by 
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simultaneous effort forced tip the “% 

hatch, flinging the sailors who slept 
on it to the opposite side of the vessel. Having thus gained their liberty, several of them 
plunged into the sea and fwam ashore. Others, however, were less fortunate, and bein^; 
seized on the deck were forced back into their prison quarters and the precaution of lock^ 
ing them in was then attended to. What was the surprise of the officers, however, when 
distributing the rations early in the morning to find that during the night the imprisoned 
Indians had strangled themselves in their despair. Thus the situation was dreadfully 
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complicated, for those who escaped would communicate to their Mends on shore the situa- 
tion on shipboard, while the suicide of the prisoners would be calculated to nerve the 
natives to a greater determination to avenge them. 

MARVELLOUS EXPLOIT OF A BISCAYAN. 

In tlie fear that the Indians would now attack the garrison, Columbus was determined 
in some way to apprise his brother of the circumstances and put him on his guard. The 
rough sea, however, still precluded the possibility of a boat living to reach the shore, so 
Columbus was deeply distre.ssed in mind how he should communicate the necessary intel- 
ligence, until a sailor named Pedro de Ivcdesma, a Bi.scayan, volunteered to swim through 
the breakers if the boat would take him sufficiently near. This proposal was eagerly 
seized upon, and the brave sailor successfully accomplished his hazardous undertaking. 
Reaching the camp unexpectedly he was received with the greatest joy as a liberator of 
' the garrison. 

The intrepid and herculean Ledesma found his countrymen in a deplorable situation, 
shut up in their fortress, for the time safe from their savage foes, but contemplating with 

horror the hour when pro- 
visions should fail them and 
their ammunition be e.xpended. 
Their alarm was also intensi- 
fied by the depressing news 
of the tragic death of Diego 
Tristan and his companions, 
whose swollen bodies were' 
now beginning to drift by 
on the stream, objects of 
contention among a thou- 
sand carrion birds. The men 
therefore surrounded Ledesma and in frantic terms pleaded with him to urge the 
Admiral to save them from the certain destruction which awaited them if they continued 
in that deadly place. Already they had been preparing to debark in canoes and gain the 
ships, a desperate undertaking only delayed by the high rolling surf and tempe.stnous 
weather. Further they declared that if the Admiral abandoned them they would embark 
in the caravel that was left as soon as it could be floated over the bar. 

Having received these gloomy and desperate reports from the beleaguered garrison, 
Ledesma set out on his return and succeeded again in passing the mad breakers in which it 
appeared that no human being could sustain himself a moment, and gained the ships, where 
he communicated the ominous tidings to Columbus. In such a situation some action was 
imperative, for to leave the men on shore wortld expose Don Bartholomew to the fjiry of a 
mutiny and end in a de.stniction of the settlement. There was no other alternative presented, 
therefore, than to embark the people, a thing which was impo.ssible in the present turbulent 
state of the sea. The position of the ships was also perilous, subjected as they were to 
the hard-beating waves which threatened their annihilation, crazy, wonn-eateu, rotten, as 
they were. ♦ 

Anguished in mind, debilitated by age and wrecked with physical suffering, Columbjis 
became affected by a diseased imagination, and in this disturbed condition he* beheld a 
vision, . which he described in a letter to hi.s sovereigns as an angelic admonition and 
encouragement conve>'ed in the similitude of a dream. This he regarded as a direct 
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revelation and it gave him strength to bear the misfortune which had wasted his energies 
and hopes almost to the limit of despair. Under this inspiration, as soon as the gale sub- 
sided he set about the extrication of his people. The caravel within the river’s mouth was 
abandoned through inability to bring her over' the bar, but by lashing canoes together a 
raft was made on which was conveyed the munitions, stores and men of the fortress to the 
two ships in waiting, after which the imprisoned caravel was dismantled and such of her 
equipment as was useful was towed out and put on board the vessels. When the men found 
themselves freed from their perilous position and safe on the ships with their comrades they 
manifested the wildest jo)’^, giving themselves up to the most exuberant transports, 
embracing each other in a very delirium of ecstasy and offering up praj^crs of gratitude and 
thanksgiving. Diego Mendez had superintended the embarkation and had otherwise 
rendered such efficient service that Columbus appointed him to the command of one of the 
caravels in place of Diego Tristan, who had perished at the hands of the Indians, as described. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


DEPARTURE OF THE ILL-FATED EXPEDITION FROM VERAGUA. 



FTER incredible sufferings and unexampled perils, costing the 
lives of a dozen brave Spaniards, it was with unspeakable 
joy that towards the end of September, Columbus took his 
departure from the accursed coast of Veragua and proceeded 
on his course for Hispaniola, which it was necessary to reach 
as quickly as possible to repair the ships and procure pro- 
visions. Bad weather continued, however, and the extra- 
ordinary number of tempests that they had encountered 
terrified the imaginations of the crews, who became per- 
suaded in their minds that the Indians possessed some wondrous 
power of magic, and by a practice of their black arts had raised 
the storms and in the end would accomplish their destruction. 
Finally, after thirty leagues had been accomplished, one of the 
caravels was found to be leaking so badly that it was necessary to 
abandon her, some time being lost in transferring her equipment 
to the two remaining ships. 


ACCUMULATING MISFORTUNES. 

Buf even in this sorry condition the Admiral still had a yearning to prosecute his 
search for the strait which he believed would surely lead him to the opulent country of 
Cathay. To pursue this desire, however, it was necessary for him to practice some decep- 
tion, as his crews would have objected and possibly mutinied had they known of his per- 
sistence in seeking for that which they were now confident did not exist. But Columbus 
himself, overmastered by the situation which confronted him, presently abandoned his purpose, 
appreciative of the dejected state of his sailors, enfeebled as they were by their privations 
and fatigue. Thus steering north they proceeded until near the vicinity of the Queen’s 
Gardens, when they were assailed by another tempest and in a few hours had lost suc- 
cessively three anchors and sustained a collision between the two vessels, in which both 
were greatly injured, and it was almost a miracle that they were not destroyed. At length 
they contrived to reach the coast of Cubu, at Macaco, where they rested a while and suc- 
ceeded in procuring a few provisions, when they set sail again, endeavoring to beat up 
to Hispaniola against the force of contrary winds. The .S7. Jamc$^ one of the caravels, 
was compelled to run into a port, while the Capitana^ the other vessel, unable to gain the 
shore, yras so buffeted that she was upon the point of foundering. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the pumps were worked with all the energy that the crew could command, the 
water had risen to the deck and in another twenty-four hours the vessel would have 
undoubtedly stink had she not, by what Columbus always declared was a miracle, reached 
the land in a sheltered cove. 

At this point necessary repairs were made and on the 23d of June the two vessels 
pushed on to the northern coast of Jamaica, along which they sailed a considerable dis- 
, (282) 
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tance until they reached a beautiful harbor which he had discovered on a previous voy- 
age, and to *which he had given the appropriate name of San/a Gloria^ Holy Glory. 
Here the two caravels, which had been reduced almost to wrecks and were upon the point 
of sinking, were fastened together and run aground. 

As the indications now pointed to a considerable stay at this place, some thatched 
cabins were erected on the forecastles and stems of the two vessels in which the crews 
managed to make themselves comfortable, while Diego Mendez went on shore to obtain a 
supply of provisions from the caciques. But Columbus knew the fickle and untnist- 
worthy character of the natives with whom he had now to deal. While they 
apparently cheerfully furnished a supply of provisions their sinister conduct was such as 
to give him much uneasiness ; for he appreciated the defenceless i)osition in which he had 
thus been unhappily placed. The natives were exceedingly numerous and were provided 
with many large war canoes, which plainly indicated that they were a people little disposed 
to peace and were most probably in open hostility the greater part of the time with their 
neighbors. 

* A LETTER REFLECTING THE ADMIRAL'S DESPAIR. 

The caravels could not be put to sea again, and as all the master carpenters had 
perished in the disaster of the 6th of April no hope of others being built could be enter- 
tained. Not only was the Admiral thus greatly concerned for his safety, but he knew not 
how to procure aid or any means of making known to the Queen his discovery of the gold 
mines of Veragua, or of the countries which he had taken possession of in the name of their 
Catholic Majesties. Notwithstanding the fact that there Seemed no possible means of trans* 
mitting a message, should he take the pains to prepare one, Columbus nevertheless con- 
cerned himself with the making of an elaborate report, probably trusting to some miracle 
for the means of its deliverance. In this letter he detailed at great length not bnly the 
discoveries he had made, but all the incidents which had befallen him from the time of 
his departure from Spain until his arrival in his wrecked vessels at the harbor of Santa 
Gloria. The utter despair which he felt at this time is indicated by the closing words of 
his letter, which are as follows : “I have hitherto wept for others, but now have pity on 
me, and O earth, weep for me ! Weep for me whoever has charity, truth and justice.” 

Ten days passed after the penning of this conimunication, and nothing occurring to 
relieve the anxiety of his situation, Columbus called to a private conference Diego Mendez, 
in whom his chief confidence was now reposed. At this interview (as reported by de 
Lorgues) he affectionately addressed that daring sailor as follows : “My son, none of those 
who are here but you and I know the danger in which we are placed. We are few in 
number while these savage Indians are many and of irritable and fickle natures. On the 
slightest provocation they could easily from the land set fire to our straw-thatched cabins and 
bum us all. The arrangement we have made with them for supplying us with provisions, 
and which they now fulfil with so much cheerfulness, may not continue acceptable to them, 
and it would not be surprising if to-morrow they brought us nothing ; nor have we the 
means of compelling them by force to supply us, but are left entirely at their pleasure. I 
have thought of a means of rescuing us if it meets with your views ; in the canoe you pur- 
chased some one may venture to pass over to Hispaniola afid there procure a ship by which 
we all may be delivered from the perilous situation in which we are placed. Tell me your 
opinion of the matter.” 

Mendez replied : “ Senor, the danger that threatens us is, I well know, far greater than 
is imagined. As to the project of passing from this island to Hispaniola in sb small a vessel 
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as a canoe I hold it not only extremely difficult, but even impossible ; and I know not who 
there is would venture to run the extreme risk of traversing a gulf of forty leagues between 
islands where the sea is so extremely impetuous.” 

Notwithstanding the declaration of Mendez as to the impossibility of performing such 
a hazardous passage, the silence which now ensued and the dgected and hopeless appearance 
of Columbus on receiving this opinion prompted the brave sailor to offer himself as a sacri* 
fice if need be to any of the designs which the Admiral might entertain. He thereupon 
advised Columbus to assemble all his men on deck the following day and call for some 
volunteers who would undertake the perilous enterprise. A4opting this advice Columbus 
did as Mendez had recommended, but the men regarded his proposal with astonishment, de- 
claring it the height of rashness, whereupon the intrepid Mendez stepped forward and said ; 
” Senor, I have but one life, yet I am willing to hazard it for the service of your E.xcellency 
and tlie good of all here present, because -I hope that God, seeing the intention that governs 
me, will preserve me, as he has already done so many times.” 

A JOURNEY OF EXTRAORDINARY PERIL. 

No man could appreciate a sacrifice like this more l*eenly than Columbtts, and taking 
the noble Mendez to his bosom he embraced him fervently, and then looking upward, he 
said, ” I have a finn confidence that our Lord God will enable you to overcome all the dan- 
gers that threaten. ’ ’ The courage of Mendez excited others of the Spaniards with a noble 
emulation, and several now came forward and signified their de.sire to accompany him. 
Through this means thirteen other Spaniards volunteered their services, and in two canoes 
and with six Indians in each as oarsmen they set out on tlieir perilous voyage. , 

Fortunately the sky was clear and the surface of the sea was unruffled, giving propitious 
commencement to a voyage more hazardous than perhaps was ever before or .since under- 
taken by any man. Their progress, however, was very slow and the Indians presently be- 
gan to suffer exceedingly from thirst as well as from exhaustion. They had hoped to reach 
a small island called Navassa, which lay in their route, where they might obtain water and 
find refreshment and a short repose. But the third night passed without any sight of the 
expected land, while their privations had so increased that one of the Indians died and the 
others were so completely prostrated that the Spaniards had themselves to take the oars. 
They had almost abandoned hope in their extremity of suffering when Mendez discovered 
at break of day a dark line on the horizon, which through God’s providence, proved to be 
the island of Navassa. Here an abundance of water was obtained, but some of the Indians, 
who could not be restrained, drank so immoderateh that they died on the .spot, while half 
the Spaniards gorged themselves to the point of serious illnesw. 

SUCCESSFUL ACCOMPLISHMENT OF MENDEZ'S MISSION. 

Having reposed for several hours on the shores of Navas.sa the voyagers re-entered their 
canoes and by rowing hard during the night they reached a point called Cape St. Michael, 
on the shore of Hispaniola, where they were hospitably received by the natives, who sup- 
plied ^em abundantly with provisions and administereil to all their comforts. The ex- 
haustion of the Spaniards, however, was so great when they had reached this point that 
Mendez rested for two days before beginning his journey to Sau Domingo. During this 
stay he fortunately learned that Ovando, who. was now governor-general of Hispaniola^ was 
in Xaragua, and accordingly he proceeded to that place to make his reports and to request 
the assistance of which Columbus stood distressingly in need. 

Though it had required only three days for these intrepid voyagers to make the pas- 
sage to Hispaniola, so imminent had been the peril that Captain Fiesco, who had accom- 
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ipanied Mendez as commander of one of the crews, could not induce any of his comrades to 
return with him to Santa Gloria and report to Columbus the success of their undertaking, 
considering that they had accomplished it through the interposition of Providence and that 
to attempt a return would be like challenging fate. Accordingly they accompanied Mendez 
to Xaragua and thence to San Domingo. 

A secret presentiment seemed to assure Columbus tliat Diego Mendez had arrived 
safely in Hispaniola, and though his return was not so soon as had been expected he 
made his submission to the 
Divine will and used all his arts 
to soothe the secret irritations 
that agitated the minds of his 
sailors; But privations and sick- 
ness, as well as unheard of 
fatigues, created dissensions 
among the crews, who were con- 
fined to limited quarters and* 
compelled to support life on a 
meagre subsistence. They ac- 
cordingly began to ascribe all 
their sufferings to faults com- 
mitted by Columbus, and to these 
disaffections serious accusations 
were soon added by those who 
constituted themselves the ring- 
leaders of the disloyalty which 
was now to flagrantly manifest 
itself. 

Columbus, while apprised of 
these mutteriugs and mutinous 
spirit, nevertheless diligently em- 
ployed himself looking after the 
welfare of the men and adminis- 
tering to the sufferings of those 
who were prostrated. But the 
mildness of his manner, the 
assurance of his speech, and the 
kindly disposition with which he 
treated those who were shar- 
ing with him the unfortunate 
situation did not serve to restrain 
the guilty disposition of those 
who had conceived a violent 
emnity for the commander. 

Finally, on the zd of January, 1504, a seaman named De Porras placed himself at the head 
of forty-eight adherents and arose in open revolt. Their first purpose was to kill 
Columbus, and they were only restrained from this wicked act by the fear that the 
crime' would be severely' punished by the sovereigns and by the courageous front which 
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Don Bartholomew opposed to the mutineers ; but taking six canoes which the Admiral 
had purchased from the Indians, and storing these with arms and provisions, they abandoned 
the Admiral and the few sick and infirm who were unable to accompany them. 

HORRIBLE CRUELTY OF THE MUTINEERS. 

The departure of these mutineers was not made with signs of regret or the bidding of 
farewells, but with shouts of defiance and revilings, and not before they had incensed the 
Indians by violent appropriation of much of their property. Thus Columbus became 
exposed to the anger of the natives who he believed would hold him accountable for the 
outrages of the - 
disloyal men 
who had aban 
doned him 
But he bravely 
bore up against 
these added 
wrongs and 
though scarcely 
able to support 






DE POKRAS RBBKT^ DRIVING OVERBOARD 
THEIR CANOEMEN. 

his own physical infirmities he exerted 
himself to relieve the pains and ill- 
ness of those more helpless than he for whom he felt the tenderest sympathies. 

De, Porras at the head of his followers, set out in ten canoes and proceeded along the 
coast until they gained the eastern extremity of the island, when, unwilling to trust their 
own skill in the management of the canoes, the rebels prevailed upon several Indians, by liberal 
gifts and many promises, to accompany them, and when at length the weather was favorable 
they set out for Hispaniola. 

Scarcely had the canoe squadron gained a league seaward when a, contrary wind arose, 
followed by rapid swelling of the sea, which became so threatening that they turned towards 
the shore. But now a fresh trouble confronted them. The canoes being without keels and 
heavily loaded it was impossible to so manage them as to prevent the waves from Hactiitng 
over, nor could vigorous baling long keep them afloat unless some remedy were applied. 
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The cause for alarm growing with the increasing wind, the mutineers threw overboard’ every- 
thing that could be spared. But this sacrifice of stores being insufficient to prevent the con- 
tinued shipping of water they compelled all the Indians to fling themselves into the sea, 
except a few who were needed to paddle the canoes. If any refused to obey this order they 
were thrust out by the sword or lance, and being too far from shore to risk an attempt to 
gain it by swimming the poor Indians kept by the canoes, gaping at the sides when their 
strength was spent. The Spaniards, fearing that these efforts at self-preservation would 
result in overturning the canoes, savagely cut off the hands of the swimmers, or more 
humanely stabbed them to death with their swords ; so that in this way eighteen of the 
Indians miserably perished, none surviving save those who had been retained to do the work 
of paddling. 

By sacrificing their stores and murdering nearly all the natives who served them in the 
desperate undertaking to reach Hispaniola, the wretched band regained the coast of 
Jamaica, enraged at the miscarriage of their own crimes. Dissatisfaction now began to 
show itself, and some of the mutineers were in favor of returning to Columbus and, 
confessing the evil of their condifct, implore his forgiveness; but a majority resented this 
proposal, preferring to lead a life of lawlessness and the indulgence of a riotous license 
wliich opportunity now offered, since they could force subsistence from the Indians and 
compel them to minister to their licentious passions. Thus they went from village to 
village despoiling the natives and committing all manner of excesses, exciting in their 
victims not only a hatred of themselves but of all Spaniards. 

It was not long before Columbus began to experience the effects of the marauding 
incursions of the mutineers. The Indians, considering him as in sympathy with the free- 
booters, through being of the same race, exhibited a waning confidence and gradually reduced 
the offerings of provisions until presently they broke off all intercourse, leaving Columbus 
and his feeble followers to face a threatened famine. To add to the dangers of his situation, 
tlierc was the fear of an uprising of the natives, who were beginning to manifest a disposition 
to hostility. In this emergency, calculated to quickep the vdts of a resourceful man, 
Columbus conceived a happy expedient for restraining not only any evil designs which the 
Indians might have, but also for regaining their confidence and assistance. By some* 
means unreported, Columbus had knowledge of U total eclipse of the moon about to occur, 
and he concluded to utilize tliis event to impress the natives with the belief that it was a 
mysterious portent of the sky sent as a forewarning of the Great Spirit’s intent to punish 
them for having withdrawn their hospitality from the white or celestial strangers who haH 
visited their shores. 

THE NATIVES AWED BY AN ECLIPSE OF THE MOON. 

To carry his scheme into effect he sent his interpreters to the neighboring caciques to 
reveal to them the calamity of famine and pestilence which would be swiftly sent upon 
them as a visitation of Divine anger. As an evidence of the truth of this prophecy he 
declared that at a certain hour on the second night following the moon would gradually 
pale and then fade entirely away in the heavens. 

The natives at first treated this direful predietion with disregard. But at the time 
• appointed the most dreadful fear fell upon them, as looking' towards the star-spangled vault 
of a clear sky they perceived a shadow deep and awful spreading across the moon, and 
before the obscuration was complete the villages and forests were resonant with wailings 
and cries to the Great Spirit for mercy. In response to their appeals Columbus offered to 
lifi his voice in prayerful petition to the world’s Master to grant deliverance to the natives 
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on condition that they would supply him and his people generously inth food and COlitinUjB , 
faithful in their friendship as long as he remained among them.' To ’this cohditioli 
was a universal assent and witli a thankfulness which showed* the depth of their iiiiicerityt' 
Thereupon Columbus retired' to his cabin and remained until the' ino^i . emerged bnghi^Iy 
from the earth s penumbrd, and when he ventured forth it was to be hailed » By tlie 
Indians as one who possessed the special favor.*of the Deity, and their promi^ t^iey ' 

ing faithfully fulfilled. ^ ^ ^ ; .■ • 

ANOTHER MUTINY DISPELLED BY THE SIGHT OF A SHIP/ * - , ‘ 

But though their immediate wants were supplied, the followers of Columljus stilf -had' 
much to complain of, for their quarters were both small and insecure, while sick^e^.b^ake' • 


THE NATTVKS AWKD BY AN ECWPSK OF THE MOON. 

so general among them that they grew first despondent and then irritable. . So long a time 
had elapsed since Mendez and Fiesco had departed on their hazardoius journey t6 obtain relief 
•that the impression prevailed they had perished, nor could the kindness and assurances of 
Columbus dispel the gloomy, despairing thoughts of his restless men. Out of this irritation 
soon sprang another mutinous spirit, under the incitements of two leaders named respec- 
tively De Zamora and De Villatoro, who decided to seize the remaining canoes and in 
them endeavor to make a passage to Hi.spaniola. But almost at the moment when their' 
plan was to be executed the white sails of a vessel were seen in the offing, and a few 
moments later it was discovered to be bearing towards the' harbor of Santa Gloria. ' At 
this gracious sight the voice of murmuring became hushed and joyful anticipations 
replaced the despondency which had harass^ the stranded explorers so many weeks. 
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came thp V^sel; bat, when it reached the harbor entrance anchor was cast and 
jfii !]foat lowered Jn ^liich’an officer with ^lalf a dozen seamen caitie ashore. The ship 
' -f 6 .*bd ohe^sent by Ovando in command of Diego de Escobaf/a renegade who had 

i a follower, of Rpldah and once condemned to death by*' Columbus. The boat came 
clpsje! to tlie stfia’nded- ship. but without debarking" Escobar delivered his message from 
, 0 vpijiidb and wdited until Columbus could wfite a reply. He then deposited in a boat a 
cstsk of wine and a side of bacon as presents from Ovando, after which he took his depart- 
ure without even so much as giving a promise to relieve the suffering jnen at any future 
, timer.'* . * . . * 

V circumstance of a shij^ being sent by Ovando to the stranded explorers was proof 
* that MeUdez 'had successfully performed his mission, but in Escobar’s refusal to extend 
felief.^or transport them to San Domingo the men afifected to discover more evil designs. 
.Coli^mbus, while' sharing the despondency of his followers, sought to revive them by assur- 
ances ♦tltat hi.^ letter from Ovando contained a promise that a large ship would be sent to 
' ttieif J^ift ,as soou, as it could be made ready, and excused his neglect to rescue them iuimedi- 
aitely bj^ the^statement that he had no suitable vessel at hand for the purpose. 

^ . ^Feeling tile need of increasing his force, and appreciating the importance of coii- 

ciiiatiHg^ the • friendship of the natives, harassed as they were by the outrages of the. 
mutijicpi’a, CoUuubiis sent to the rebels, as an offering of good will, a piece of bacon left 
.by ^s^qlbar, exhoHiiig them to return under promise to remit their crimefs with a full par- 
don andfitt agreement to give them a place on the ship which he said would soon be sent for 
his ^liYerantoe. But Dc Porras was so distrustful that when he learnt of the approach of the 
agents of Col niifbus he took care that they .should not have communicatioii with any but liim- 
self. lie told the men that he had no desire to return to the Admiral; that his party were 
fully ’^tislied with their condition and desired only to be left alone in peace. But He added 
thatiUfCase two ships of rescue should arrive Columbus should give him and his followers 
otie .of them wftll half the stores and provisions, and he followed this suggestipn with a 
.threat tiiat if this were not done they would come and ,take it for themselves. Such was 
communication which De Porras returned to the peaceful overtures that were made 
by^Columbus. But to satisfy his followers, whose fidelity he did not fully trust, he declared 
to them that the purpose of the Admiral was shiiply to get them into his power and then 
. :punisth them for their laudable endeavor to save themselves from the certain death which 
. awaited them had they remained on the stranded vessels. He further treated the story of 
the visit of^ a ship from Ovando as a delusion and a snare. He said that Columbus was 
in league with the powers of darkness and a practicer of the black art. The ship that had 
seemed to “approach the harbor was iiotliing therefore but a phantom conjured to deceive 
the mien who had remained faithful to him. He counselled his followers further, that the 
.only way remaining to them was to fall upon Columbus and his minions, take them 
^ prisoners, and then conduct their affairs with respect to the one great question of escaping 
from the island. 

A BATTLE WITH THE MUTINEERS. 

./ " The effect of these misrepresentations was all that De Porras oould desire. ‘ The rebels 
rallied to his call and made a descent upon the stranded veksels with the intention of either 
taking Columbus prisoner or killing him outright. But their murderous scheme was discov- 
ered by some friendly Indians who brought information of the plot to the Admiral, who 
assembled fifty of his trusted soldiers under the command of Don Bartholomew, and sent 
them out to repel the attack. When the two forces approached each other on the 19th of 
I 19 • 
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May (1504), Bartholomew, acting under the Admiral’s direction, sent messengers to confer 
with the insurgents and offer terms of settlement. But these I)e Porras refused to hear, 
confident in his ability to execute his purpose. The first aim of the rebels was to kill Bar- 
tholomew, and for this purpose six of the most intrepid followers were stationed about De 
Porras with instructions to follow him into the fight. The attack was accordingly made 
directly upon Don Bartholomew himself. But this courageous man, who was an intrepid 
figliter as well as a great commander, received his assailants with such vigor tliat several 
of the rebels fell dead under the blows of his sword. Having disposed of the first antago- 
nists he came face to face with De Porras himself, and a personal duel was fought in which, 
at the first pass, Don Bartholomew was wounded through the buckler. But the sword for- 
tunately hung in a cleft and seizing his enemy in his powerful grasp Don Bartholomew over- 
mastered him, but sparing the wretch’s life was satisfied to take him prisoner. No sooner 
had their leader fallen thus early in the fray than the insurgents withdrew, leaving Don 
Bartholomew to return in triuinph to the Admiral, bringing De Porras and a half-dozen 
other prisoners. When De Porras was brought before Columbus he no doubt expected a 
punishment commensurate with his crimes. But humane and generous impulses were 
always predominant in the heart of the Admiral, and instead of executing him on the spot, 
as he might justly have done, he was .satisfied to hold him a prisoner and even extend a 
proposition of surrender to the other mutineers, promising freely to pardon and receive them 
into his service as*before, which magnanimous projiosal they were glad to accept. But as a 
measure of pnidence Columbus deemed it advisable to hold De Porras a prisoner until such 
time as he could be tried and convicted according to law. 

RELIEF AT UST. 

About the time that affairs were thus reduced to quiet in Jamaica, the long-expected 
succor cfime in the form of two ships well supplied for the deliverance of the stranded 
Spaniards. A year had now elapsed since the departure of Mendez in the almost forlorn 
hope of reaching Hispaniola by canoe. During this time he had assiduously agitated 
the rescue of the Admiral and his companions. It is the opinion of Las Casas that public 
.sentiment in Hispaniola gradually bore more and more heavily upon Ovando for his seem- 
ing neglect of his great countryman in his distress, and the time came when the governor 
was con.strained to make a virtue of necessity by sending out a relief expedition from San 
Domingo to Jamaica. 

One of the ships ordered for this purpose had been equipped by Diego Mendez himself 
out of the revenues due Columbus, and to him was therefore entrusted the command, while 
the other was committed to Diego de Salcedo, who had been one of the Admiral’s officers at 
San Domingo. On the 28th of June (1504) the two vessels arrived at the harbor of Santa 
(lloria and the long stranded mariners were taken on board with their few remaining effects, 
and the sails were at once set for San Domingo. But the weather was so inclement and the 
winds so constantly violent and contrary, that it was not until the 13th of August following 
that the voyage was accompli.shed and the aged discoverer of the New World was permitted 
once more to land in the town which he had founded as the capital of his New Indian 
Empire. 

We are gratified to learn that upon his arrival the reaction in favor of Columbus was so 
gi'eat that he was hailed with enthusiasm by the very men who had sent him forth y^ith 
g>wes on his wrists to be carried as a common criminal to Spain. It is not possible 
to suppose that these acts of public applause, temporary and fictitious as they were, could 
be grateful to Ovando even though his rival were an aged man stricken with many mala- 
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dies and worn down under the accumulation of many griefs. Nevertheless the governor 
made a show of uniting in the kindly reception, taking the Admiral even to his own house 
and extending to him the fullest courtesy and respect. In a short 
time, however, causes of difference began to work between the 
two men and their relations henceforth, though superficially 
amicable, were never sincere. The first dispute between them 
arose over their respective authority to punish the i)risoners that 
Columbus had brought to the island for trial. The governor claimed 
that Jamaica as well as Hispaniola was a part of his govcniment) 
while Columbus contended that under the last letters issued to him 
by Isabella he had full rights to try and punish any offenders against 
his authority. Another ground of complaint which Columbus urged 
against Ovando was neglect to collect the revenues which were due 
him from the island according to the original compact with the 
sovereigns. Under these stipulations Columbus was entitled to an 
eighth of all the tributes collected from the natives, as well as the 
products of the mines, and he fiad, therefore, reason to expect a large 
sum to his credit upon his return, unless the revenues had been coijjmbus rkturns. 
wasted and his rights neglected. But he found himself practically penniless, and thus 
again dependent upon the geperosity of the crown. 




CHAPTER XX. 

ABUSES AND HORRORS UNDER OVANDO'S RULE. 






s — Z "C NDER the governorship of Ovando afiairs in Hispaniola 
J H become more deplorable than they had appeared 

^ ffl since the Spanish discovery. We may 

ir ' ^ 1 therefore pause herein the narrative of incidents in 

“v _ the life of Columbus in order to hastily sketch the 

progress of events in that island from the time of the 
f _==. arrival of Ovando down to the return of Colimibus. 

great a company of colonists and 
V ” adventurers, 250f> in all, he brought with him, and 

:55Pfc. V, with how much he came to San Domingo and 

undertook the duties of viceroy after the tempo- 

J rary suspension of Columbus from that office. 

The men whom Ovando had thus brought to the New 
World were, with the exception of seventy colonial fami- 
same general character as those who had preceded 
them. Fully a thousand of the number had gone out with 
the expectation that gold would be found in such great abun- 
dance throughout the island of Hispaniola that it would be gathered in unlimited quanti- 
ties at the‘ expense of no other exertion than the shovelling of it into bags which were 
brought along for that purpose. They had no sooner arrived, therefore, than a great rush 
for the gold fields of Hayna was made, each man taking with him his mining implements 
and a limited supply of provisions. 

There is no disappointment so bitter as that which follows a miner who sets out 
under the glowing prospects excited by stories of inexhaustible wealth, and coming to the 
mine so flatteringly described finds that the precious ore exists in the sparsest quantities 
and is obtainable only by the most onerous and persistent exertions. This experience has 
been common to many men in many ages. 

The Spaniards made a rush across the intervening country, and reaching the gold fields 
undid their packs and began to dig. It reqitired only a day or two to dispel the illusion. 
Here and there small quantities of fine gold dust might be found in the sand, and occa- 
sionally particles of the precious metal would glitter in a spadeful of earth thrown up by 
hands unused to working wit'll delving implements. But fatigue aud exhaustion came after a 
few hours of this unrequited labor, and then the miners, disgusted and hungry, sat down by 
running streams and .springs of water to devour their provisions. But ever devouring 
and never producing soon exhausted the .supply which they had brought with them, and 
the Indians refusing to supply them with either fruit or products of the fields, the hungry 
miners were brought face to face with famine, and they gave over their golden dreams for 
the harsh necessity of seeking food to avoid .starvation. Worn out, homesick, despondent, 
starving, many of them perished in the forests, but a majority returned to San Domingo 
and inaugurated a mild reign of terror. 

(29a) 
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THE INDIANS REDUCED TO SUVERY UNDER THE LASH. 

The situation was so serious that the governor undertook to deal with the mining 
question by creating a regular system under which the business of gathering gold might be 
profitably conducted. ‘ He saw that* the disappointment of those who had come out under 
his promise of great gain was such that it might end in compromising him not only with 
his followers but with the sovereigns; for not a few had influential relatives residing at 
court who would voice and urge their complaints. To afford them some relief and encour- 
agement, Ovando issued an edict reducing the percentage of the gold due to the crown to 
one-fifth, and then inaugurated a system of slavery by which each Spaniard was allowed 
according to his rank the use of the free labor of a certain number of Indians. Tljp very 
evils which had been the source of so much complaint against the former administration, 
namely, that the Spaniards were abusive to the Indians, treating them with untold cruel- 
ties by compulsoiy^ labor in the mines and fields, were thus revived by Ovando, and it was 
not long before the severity 
of his system surpassed all 
that had been witnessed or 
heard of before. 

As a justification of his 
course the governor set forth 
to the sovereigns that a re- 
duction of the natives to 
regular labor under the au- 
thority of a master class was 
a necessity of the conditions 
present in the colony; that 
otherwise the tributes could i 
not be collected; that the 
natives were by nature in- 
dolent, and in short that the 
only method of bringing 
them to the blessings of a 

.... - 1 . i-r NATIVES SI.AV1NG AT THE PT.ACKR MINES. 

Civilized and Christian life 

was to subject them to servitude under which a Catholic training could be the more 
effectually given them. The Queen herself was deceived somewhat by that part of the 
argument which related to the allotment of the Indians as slaves to the Spaniards, 
who were expected to exert a Christianizing influence over them. Little did Her Majesty 
understand the profound hypocrisy of this excuse. Likewise she failed to comprehend 
the utter indifference of the Spanish masters in Hispaniola to all considerations of the 
welfare of the wretched natives. 

The Spaniards proceeded under their license to demand of the caciques the required 
assignment of laborers, and the chieftains were compelled by the governinent to comply. 
At first there was some show of respect for native rights, but this presently ceased. In the 
beginning it was agreed that the Indians should have a small wage as recompense for tbeir 
lalx)r and that they should also be instructed in the catechism of the church and be bap- 
tized by the priests. . But the whole thing was a mockery. Even the limit of the period 
of service to six months of the year was presently extended to eight months, and might 
have been extended to twelve, since the feeble constitution of the natives generally gave 
way under the intolerable tasks imposed upon them during their first term of servitude. 
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No sooner was the system regularly organized than it became apparent that the native 
foods, mostly of fruits, would not suffice for the men engaged in severe toil. But the Span- 
iards had no other food to waste upon their Indian slaves, being concerned in getting the 
most out of them that was possible, regardle&s of what the result might be. Sometimes a 
very small distribution of meats was made to them, but such was the hunger of the poor 
wretches that they struggled and fought like ravening animals for the scraps and bones that 
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fell from the tables of their 
masters. As they sank and fainted 
under their ta.sks the lash of 
exacting masters began to de- 
.scend upon their backs. Their 
flagging industry was quickened 
by the horrid thong of the driver, 
so mercilessly applied that to 
tliis added misery they succumbed 
in such numbers that only a small 
proportion survived to the end of 
their term of service, and many 
of these perished before they 
could reach their homes, which 
in not a few cases were as much 
as a hundred miles distant from 
the place of their labors. Thus 
the roadsides and forests were 
strewn with the victims of this 
horror and despair, and the air 
was polluted with the decay of 
human bodie.s. 

ATROCITIES IN THE FAIR LAND OF 
XARA6UA. 

While these indescribable 
abuses prevailed in the vicinity 
of San Domingo, in the mines 
of Hayua another form of 
calamity came upon the hapless*; 
Indians in the fairest western 
province of Hispaniola. It has 
been recounted how the followers 
of Roldan had been granted a 
partition of land in Xaragua, 
whither they had betaken them- 


selves after the collapse of their rebellion. It is needless to affirm that such men, with- 


out family ties and under no restraint of civil .authority, were incapable of developing into 


anything better than licentious vagabonds. The Spaniards thus distributed throughout a 
once happy district were a standing menace to the peace and prosperity of the natives. 
They were no better than robbers and tyrants following no other law than the im- 
pulse of passion and degenerate will. 
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A short time after tlie foundering of the squadron which Ovando had despatched to 
Spain with Bobadilla, Roldan and others, Behechio, who held the sceptre of native authority 
in Xaragua, died and was succeeded by his sister, the amiable, beautiful and devoted 
Anacaona. Her acquaintance with Don Bartholomew has been mentioned in a fonner 
chapter, wherein was described the royal welcome which she accorded him and the devoted 
friendship which she ever manifested for the Spaniards. Nevertheless she seems to have 
discriminated between the good and bad and to have gained by superior intelligence a 
knowledge of the degraded character of the Roldan followers who were in her territory. 
Against these she probably cherished a just enmity, as they were and had been a constant 
source of menace and trouble to her government. With respect to Ovando and his govern- 
raent, however, she had so far as the record shows a favorable opinion. 

The reader will readily perceive how easily, under such circumstances, the Roldan 
rebels living in Xaragua might become the agents of mischief between the Spanish 
authority and the native government. We are, therefore, not surprised to learn that local 
difficulties and disagreements between the late Roldan rebels and the Xaraguans might be 
reported with the wildest exaggefrations to the authorities at San Domingo, with appeals for 
interference. The minds of the govemor and his counsel would thus be poisoned against 
the natives, and in the disturbed if not chaotic condition of the government there would 
be little disposition to accord justice to a people who had been outraged in every possible 
manner almost from the time that the Spaniards set foot upon Hispaniola. This advantage 
was accordingly taken. The vSpanish Xaraguans began to complain against Anacaona and 
excited the governor against her on the charge that she was secretly concerting a rebellion 
and had already made arrangements to that end. They sought to substantiate this by 
pointing to the fact that the Indians had delayed the payment of the last tribute with a view 
to collecting provisions and preparing themselves to make a descent upon the settifers. 

HOSPITABLE RECEPTION ACCORDED BY THE UNSUSPECTING QUEEN. 

Alarmed at these reports, which he seems to have been disposed to believe without 
investigation, Ovando determined to visit Xaragua and isettle all difficulties in his own 
arbitrary way. Accordingly he collected an army of three hundred infantry and seventy 
cavalry which he equipped in the most thorough manner for an expedition of conquest, 
though he was careful to give it out that his purpose was merely to pay a state visit of friend- 
ship to Queen Anacaona. The latter having no distrust of her enemy, gathered all her 
chieftains, headmen and nobility, including men and women, into her town and prepared 
to receive the governor in a manner which had been so captivating to Don Bartholomew 
and his cavaliers. A de.scription of their reception may be repeated with added circum- 
stances of picturesqueness and enthusiasm. Again the beautiful maidens of noble birth 
came forth dancing, waving palm branches and singing their native songs, many of which 
had been composed by the Queen herself, for as already stated she was an Indian Sappho. 
The finest house was set in order for the governor, and the army was well quartered and 
provisioned ; nor was anything omitted by the Queen to manifest her regard for the 
Spaniards. To provide an entertainiiieiit for her visitors, many games were introduced and 
for three days such sports as the Indians had been able to devise for the white men were 
indulged in to the great delight of all present. But even while this pleasant entertain* 
ment was in progress and the friendly regard of the Queen was being manifested, the purpose 
grew and matured in the mind of Ovando to destroy with horrid perfidy the unsuspecting 
people whose friendly hospitality appeared to be unbounded. He conceived the project of 
accomplishing his purpose in so dramatic and spectacular a manner as to make the event 
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one of the most tragic incidents in the annals of the times. He informed the 
at the conclusion of tlieir sports that he and his men would in their tUrri perform a game 
for the entertainment of the Queen and all present The spectacle should be given in the 
public sqirare, and the games would be a jousting match, performed after a mat i ii«> r the 
Spanish chivalry had borrowed from the Moors. Meanwhile Ovando ordered his soldiers 
to appear in the public square not only with reeds for lances and sticks for swords, but aliyi 
with their real weapons whetted and charged for slaughter. 

A FRIGHTFUL MASSACRE OF THE DEFENCELESS NATIVES. 

The situation was such as to favor the atrocity. Nearly all the caciques and Xaraguans 
were gathered in a large house which had been assigned to Ovando, while tlie public squar • 
was filled with the common people. The governor had just risen from a dinner given m 
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his honor by the Queen, and had gone out into the open air to pitch qnoits with some of his 
officers. As soon as the cavalry arrived it was marshalled in array. Ovando, while lifting 
a quoit in one hand, raised the other and grasped a gold ornament suspended from his neck 
as a signal for the massacre to begin ! Instantly a trumpet sounded, the cavalry put their 
lances at rest, the infantry drew their swords, and .simultaneously the murderous armv 
rushed to the assault. The house where the caciques were assembled was surrounded and 
all of them taken prisoner to the number of forty. Some authorities declare there were 
eighty. These were bound and then put to torture in order to extort a confession of a plot 
conceived by the Indians to slaughter the Spaniards. Some of the Indians, in their terror 
and suffering, shrieked out impossible things respecting their Qneen. and these false ejacula- 
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tions were considered by the defameis as legal proof of guilt Then the cavalry began in 
earnest The horsemen rode down and thrust through the natives without discrimination 
or mercy. The aged, the children, the women were all given up together to the horror 
of a bloody and mutilated death. The caciques were confined within the house, and being 
bound to prevent the possibility of their escape, the building was fired and they all perished 
in the most miserable and horrible manner. Anacaona was rudely seized by vulgar soldiers, 
and being bound with chains was carried to San Domingo, where she was subjected to the 
mockery of a trial, and without the shadow of legal evidence and against all indications of 
guilt was hung in the .streets. 

Horror and frightful criminality, however, did not terminate the riot with Anacaona’ s 
execution, for the massacre extended until all the better families in Xanagua were deci- 
mated. The terrible story runs to the effect that for six months together the Spaniards, 
breaking into bands and making their way from village to village, and even to the fastnesses 
of the woods and hills, cut down the unoffending and defenceless natives with all manner 
of added atrocity, until Xaragua was a dc.solatiou. When the work was finally completed 
and the ruin needed no further touch of infamy, Ovaiido wrote to 
the .sovereigns a gilded repoi't of how he had succeeded in restor- 
ing good order and how he had founded a town in commemoration 
of the happy deliverance of the Spaniards, to which he had 
given the significant name of Santa Maria dc la rerdadcra Pas, 
that is, St. Mat)’ of the True Peace. 

THE PERSECUTION AND DEATH OF COTABANAMA. 

The destruction of Xaragua marked the conque.st and con- 
sequent ruin of the fourth of the native kingdoms of Hispaniola. 

There now remained only the fifth and last, namely, the mountain- 
ous district of Xiguey. The reader will remember that it was upon 
the shores of this province that the first blood had been shed l)y 
Spanish .soldiers in the West Indies. The people were Caribbeans by descent, and were, 
in the year 1504, ruled by a cacique named Cotabanama, an original Goliath of Gath. 
His stature is represented as being of herculean proportions, and he was no less famous 
for his .strength, while his reputation as a great warrior was coextensive with the island. 
For the pyast twelve years the relations between the Indians of this district and the 
Spaniards had been strained. On one occasion a Spaniard on the coast, accompanied 
by his blood-hound, had hissed the brute upxyn one of Cotabanama’s under caciques, who 
was tom to pieces for the sport of the foreigner. This gross outrage rankled in the 
breasts of the Indians, and they determined to .seize the first opportunity to have tlieir 
revenge. In coyrse of time a boat bearing eight Spaniards came to the little island 
of Saona, in sight of the coast of Xiguey. The natives, fired with a remembrance of 
the horrible outrage perpetrated ujxyn one of their innocent people, surrounded the 
crew and massacred them to a man. This was regarded by Governor Ovando as an 
insurrection, and he immediately fitted out a force of fo.ur hundred men, under com- 
mand of Juan de Esquibel, to march into the Indian country, put down opposition and 
administer exemplary' punishment for the crime. 

The story of this expedition is but a repetition of others which have already been 
described. The Spaniards being in irresistible force marched through the Indian villages 
daughtering without regard to age or sex and perpetrating cruelties which fairly shame the 
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In manv instances not only men but women were hung and quartered, and o^er 
ronc^vabT^S:Lh as J lopping off of hands and feet of who ba^fel^ 

into the power of the remorseless Spaniards, were practised " himseff S 

punistaco.. This riotof -‘^t^anVwitness 

( of these atrocities, that six-sevenths of the entire native 

'! ■ , population were destroyed. Human depravity cou go 

' I no further, and we recoil with horror at the mention of 
' crimes, especially under banners which bore the 
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great force he was bound in chains and carried back to San Domingo, where he was publicly 
executed on the gibbet as another example of the uumercifiilness and rapacious cruelty of 
the Spaniards. 

COLUMBUS SAILS FOR SPAIN. 

We have seen in a former chapter in what manner Columbus was received in San 
Domingo after his escape from the perils which for nearly a year beset him in Jamaica. 
We have also mentioned the beginning of the difficulty and misunderstanding between him 
and the governor in the matter of De Porr^ and his fellow-prisoners. As to his local affairs 
the Admiral found them, as already stated, in an extremely unsatisfactory condition. Alonzo 



MASSACKK OF THK .SPANIARDS. 


de Cavajal informed him on his arrival that the revenue had been held back, in many 
instances and that his attempts to collect the same had been impeded by the covert or open 
opposition of the governor. Other causes for complaint existed, and the Admiral may well 
be excused for finding fault with Ovando’s policy towards the Indians, which had almost 
totally obliterated the native population But Columbus was also di.ssatisfied with the whole 
condition of his environment. The two years which had been named by the King and 
Queen as the limit of his snspension from office had about expired. The sensation and 
reaction in his favor produced by his late arrival in the colony began to wane, and he decided 
to return to the mother country at the earliest possible date. There before the King and 
Queen he would renew his plea, and he hoped to be heard by their considerate Majesties in 
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his own cause, to the en4 that they might bestow upon him justice with honor as a reward 
for his great toils and sacrifices. The Admiral knew not that at this very date Isabella 
had taken to her couch with that lingering malady strangely mingled of mental and bodily 
griefs from which she was never to recover. 

It was not long after his arrival at San Domingo, therefore, that Columbus with the con- 
sent of the governor began to prepare for his departure for Spain. Two ships were fitted out 
for this purpose, the command of one being given to Don Bartholomew while the Admiral 
had charge of the other in person. On the 1 2th of September the vessels left the harbor of San 
Domingo, but were not far at sea when the weather became stormy and the masts of Colum- 
bus’ ship were broken and carried away, rendering her unfit for the voyage. Being in haste 
to reach the mother country the Admiral sent back the disabled ship and transferred him- 
self and companions to the vessel commanded by Don Bartholomew. Still the weather con- 
tinued severe and the masts of the remaining vessel were likewise seriously injured, so that 
progress was extremely slow. Nor was this condition of affairs improved at any time 
during the voyage ; for the weather continued at all tiyies so e.Ktremely rough that it was 
not until the end of the fifty-eighth day after leaving San Domingo that the caravel carrying 
Columbus and his brother reached the port of San Ducar. Thus concluded the ill-starred 
fourth expedition of discovery' on the 7th of November, 1504. 

The afflicted Admiral was so exhausted by his physical sufferings that he was unable to 
support his own weight, and had, therefore, to be borne on shore in a litter constnicted for 
the purpose. He was then taken at the earliest practicable moment to the city of Seville, 
where among his friends, attended by faithful kinsmen and loyal companions, he hoped in a 
short time to revive from the fatigues of his long voyage. Realizing, as he must, his failure 
to accomplish the glorious things which he had promised for the crowns of Castile and 
Aragon, harassed by enemies who had the ears of the court, it is and will ev'cr be a matter 
of surprise and admiration to note the enthusiastic faith by which the veteran explorer, 
tottering under the accumtilated griefs of years, was still borne on buoyant wings in the 
direction of those dreams and visions that had haunted him since the days of his youth. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

LAST DAYS OF COLUMBUS. 



^REAT men as a rule are the victims of great embarrass- 
ments, and usually through the world’s inapprecia- 
tion. Those who have accomplished the most benefi- 
cent things, who have placed the greenest laurels on 
the brow of civilization, who have won the eternal 
applause of mankind and gained a place in the affec- 
tions of humanity because of what they did in life, 
have most frequently been targets for the world’s 
abuse. It is a proverb as lamentable as it is true 
that no man is fully appreciated until after he is 
dead. Wealth receives its honors in the flesh, while 
genius finds its reward only beyond the grave : be- 
cause prejudice and envy cannot cast their poisonous 
darts across the valley of death. When a nation 
discovers a redeemer it is to persecute him first and 
~ worship him afteiwards ; hence, were it not for 

monuments and the slower jmstice of biography, humanity w'ould be without emulous«exam- 
ples, and philosophic ambition would not attain to even the shadow of a dream. 


The truth of the.se observations is scarcely more conspicuously attested in the life of 
Jesus than it is in the career of Columbus, since both fell victims to the hostility of a 
depraved human nature in its envy of the truly good and beneficent. 

While intending or implying no comparison, we may be pardoned for the sake of illus- 
tration in saying that what Jesus was in the Divine essence Columbus was in his secular 
character ; the one ]x:rfcct and, therefore, worthy of worshipful reverence as God; the other, 
with the imperfections of the human, entitled to the highest laudations as a man. 

With the great measure of his deser\'iug, who had practically enlarged the world by 
half and set in the crown of Spain a Jewel so lustrous that all the gems of earth grow pale 
in its light, Columbus was suffered not only to remain unrequited, but his distinguished 
service, instead of aggrandizing, rendered him the victim of every wrong that mad envy and 
avarice could inflict. And these marplots under the wings of royalty pursued him even to 
the grave, while anger and hate would fain have disturbed him there, so implacable were 
these foes of justice. 

Though robbed most shamefully by Bobadilla and Ovando and brought, through their 
conniving, to the verge of penury, yet so buoyant was the nature of Columbus that he* hoped 
for a correction of his wrongs when he should lay his complaints before Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Poor and deeply afflicted though he was, and confined to his bed in Seville, he 
trusted to the influence of tho.se few friends who still remained faithful to him. Among 
these was Diego his son, who was now of age but still in the service of the. Queen as page { 
also his brother Don Bartholomew, Diego Mendez, Alonzo de Cavaial, a nobleman named 
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Geronimo, and Diego de Deza, the latter an old friend who had been elevated to the bishopric 
of Palencia. Through the aid of these and his own efforts, and by letters and proofs which 
he would lay before his sovereigns, Columbus did not doubt that he would recover the 
dignities and property to which he was so clearly entitled, 

EFFORTS OF COLUMBUS TO RECOVER THE RIGHTS OF WHICH HE HAD BEEN DEFRAUDED. 

The complaints which Columbu.s had to make were set forth in a lengthy .communica- 
tion which he addressed to their Majesties very soon after his return to Seville, and contained 
two specifications : ist. That he had been deprived of his revenues, and that the rentals due 
from his estates in San Domingo and his percentage from the mines were withheld by 
officers of the crown, thus virtually reducing him to poverty ; 2d, That his honors, titles and 
rank which had been conferred and confirmed by royal guarantees in the form of patents 
and charters were jeopardized, if not nullified, by his suspension from office. 

The enonnity of withholding from Columbus his percentage of one-eighth, but after- 
wards one-tenth, of the gold gathered in Hispaniola, and his consequent reduction almost to 
mendicancy in his old age, may be estimated when wc reflect upon the aggregate yield of 
the Indian mines during the administration of Ov^ando. , The question has been carefully 
considered by Robertson for the year 1506. According to his estimates the yield of the 
mines for that and several preceding years amounted annually to a sum equal to about 
$500,000. Considering the greater purchasing power of gold and silver in the sixteenth 
century, it would hardly be an exaggeration to say that his annual revenues from this source, 
had they been justly paid him, would have been equivalent in value to more than a million 
of dollars of our present currency. This would have given to Columbus a revenue which, 
apart from all other resources, would have lifted him from beggary to wealth and enabled 
him to prosecute his one supreme ambition of recovering the Holy Sepulchre from the 
possesgion of the Mohammedans. 

In the letters which he transmitted to his sovereigns he justly complained of the 
withholding of his dues, saying that he was comiwlled to live by borrowing ; that he was 
unable to own in Spain a roof to shield him from the elements, and that he had no place 
of resort but the common inn, and that even the small charges for attention there he was 
unable to pay. But besides these he had other complaints to make. He reminded the 
sovereigns that the men who had accompanied him on his last perilous voyage Jiad received 
no pay since the time of their departure, in consequence of which their families had 
suffered greatly for the necessaries of life. Not only did he urge the King to an immediate 
payment of the rewards to which the sailors were entitled, but he wrote a special letter to 
his son Diego urging him to remind the King of the infinite toils and perils which the 
sailors had endured, and that they had brought home to Spain and to all the world invalu- 
able tidings for which their Majesties ought to thank God and rejoice. 

Before sufficient time had elapsed for a reply to his communication Columbus trans- 
mitted another letter to the King, urging upon him the justice as well as the necessity of a 
restoration of the honors and titles of which he was virtually deprived. At the conclusion 
of this second letter he appended a note animadverting upon the government of Ovando, 
citing many facts in the provisional governor’s administration about which the sovereigns 
ought to be greatly solicitous. 

THE MFNDACITY OF FERDINAND. 

To these communications, however, the answers of the court were complimentary but 
noncommittal, since Ferdinand, anxious to annul the charters under which grants had been 
bestowed upon Columbus, adopted the policy of temporizing with the iKuation until the 
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beneficiary should die, an event which he had every reason to expect would not belongs 
deferred. He argued within himself, “ If we can but placate this aged and importunate 
Admiral for a little longer his voice and pen will both be still in the incurable paralysis of 
death ; after that we shall deal as we may with his son and kinsmen, taking pains always to 
interpose between them and their rights such excuses and obstacles as shall make their let- 
ters patent and the charters granted to the father of no effect.” 

His inability to obtain any decisive answer from the King gave Columbus great worri- 
ment of miud, intensified by the physical sufferings which confined him for weeks to a bed in 
the little inn where he had found refuge after his arrival in Spain. Preparations were being 
made to bring De POrras to trial under the charges which had been preferred by Columbus, 
and it was very necessary that he should attend at the court to give his testimony. His 
anxiety, therefore, was so great thut he twice ordered a litter to be prepared on which he 
might be carried to Granada. But on both occasions the project had to be abandoned 
through the intensity of his sufferings and the inclemency of the weather. His friends in 
the meantime were e.xerting themselves in his behalf. Bnt his enemies at court were more 
numerous and influential, and succeeded in overcoming whatever small inclination the King 
'might have had to accord him justice. And thus, week after week and month after month was 
spent by Columbus in the deepest anxiety of mind, without the le.i.st indication of obtaining 
that which had been solemnly guaranteed by royal compact, and which he liad earned 
through eight years of toilsome and unremitting service to the Spanish sovereigns. 

THE LAST SAD HOURS OF' ISABELS. 

It at last became clear to the apprehension of the suffering and despairing veteran that 
the King was against him and his cause. As for the Queen, who had so long been his friend 
and benefactress, her last days had ct>mc. Clouds and .shadows darkened around her’ halls 
and chamber. Her son, the Prince Juan, was dead, while Juana, married to the Archduke 
Philip, had contracted an unfortunate alliance with a man whose sympathies and devotion 
were all abroad. The Princess herself was already, in the first years of her married life, 
beclouded by a mental malady through which her facultie.^) were jangled out of tune and her 
mind finally brought to chao.s. These troubles fell so heavily upon the Queen that she became 
the victim of melancholy. Di.seasc preyed upon her and she sank under the accumulated 
griefs of broken womanhood. She had been the best sovereign of her age. Her abilities 
were great and her beauty was praised by all her contemporaries. Her application to the 
duties of the crown was a.ssiduous .and .successful, and according to the measure of her 
powers and the limitations of her education .she exerted herself to benefit her subjects and 
diffuse a generous friendship among the nations. Her tme greatne.ss and sympathy for the 
oppressed are evidenced by her interposition between the humble natives of the West Indies 
and the cruelty of her Spanish subjects. There can be no doubt that she faithfully sought 
to protect them from the wrongs and rapacity of her people and bring them to the standard, 
of such poor civilization and religion as the fifteenth century could supply. How great must 
have been her grief when in her last days reports reached her ears of the horrible abuses 
practiced upon the Indians by Ovando and his colleagfues. One of her last rational acts 
was to order his recall, and she exacted of the king a pledge that this deed of justfce should 
be at once fulfilled, a request, however, which was wholly disregarded until circumstances 
five years afterwards rendered his dismissal a necessity. ^ 

Isabella fully appreciated that the diiy of her departure was neaV at hand. She had not 
yet reached the fnd of her fifty-fourth year, but her bodily powers were completely shattered 
and her deeply leligious mind now turned almost with aversion from the noise and splendor 
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of the world to a contemplation of the future She accordingly prepared her will, giving 
particular directions not only respecting the disposition of her worldly estates, but also how 
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she should be buried, asking that her body might be committed to a low sepulchre in the 
Alhambra of Granada and that no other monument than a plain stone properly inscribed be 
set to mark her last resting-place. But in her dying moments she did not forget her loyalty 
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ioifl jdcprotion to the King, and among her last requests was one that she might at last be 
b^ide him when all the things of this earth had faded from liis'Majesty’s view. 'Thus 
• fticisfp^ for the great event, she sank away and on the 26th of November, 1504, expired at 
, &e town of Medina del Campo. Her body was conveyed with great pomp and interr^ 

. Recording to her directions, but was afterwards transferred to a tomb in the royal chapel of 
‘ the Cathedral at Granada 
where the King, at his death 
; 'oh January 23d, isffe, was 
' buried beside her. 

COUIMBUS PRESENTS HIS 
PETITION IN PERSON. 

The news of the death of 
■ his friend and patroness was 
air that Columbus could 
bear. To that true friend 
of. discovery for many years 
; he’’^ had turned, like the 
cijisader gazing on his cnici- 
fix, and now in his old age 
was he iiide^ left naked to his enemies. But deep as was his dejection over the death of 
his greatest friend, and supreme as were the sufferings which. confined him constantly fora 
long while to his bed, his mind w'as to revive to a contemplation of glorious accomplish- 
ments of ambitions conceived even in tlie depth of his extremity. Contimring to petition 

the King for a restitution of his lionors and 
emoluments, and receiving in reply letters that 
constantly flattered but gjive no substantial pro- 
mises, Columbus at length finding himself some- 
what improved decided tc proceed to Segovia, to 
which place Ferdinand had now transferred his 
court, and. reneW in person the importunities 
which had thus far proved wholly unavailing. 
At this time there was a government edict for- 
bidding people to ride on mules, as it was reckoned 
that the introduction of tlrese cheap and easy- 
going animals as a means of conveyance had 
disstracted attention from the production of horses, 
in consequence of which the breeds of the latter 
had become deteriorated. Columbus, therefore, 
desiring to make his journey on this safer con-, 
veyahee, asked pennission of the proper authori- 
ties at Seville to make the trip on mtile-back. . 
This being granted,, irt ‘May, 1505, he set out, 
accompanied by a few faithful attendants, for 
the Spanish court. # . 

The arrival of the Admiral at Segovia was attended with no excitement. The pfopte 
gazed on him merely as an old, broken-down, sorrowful and disappointed man, whose deedfr. 
were already forgotten in the public dfind and who from an object of great pomp ajtd 
20 
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ciunstance had falleh to a condition so lowly as no longer to attract the attention of any of 
the populace. The King, however, granted him an audience and even made a pretense of 
receiving him with accustomed cordiality. He condescended also to hear from the discoverer 
an account of the fourth expedition and its results. Columbus accordingly narrated the 
whole, emphasizing in particular the value of the gold mines of Veragua and indicating 
the benefits which might accnre from the establishment of colonies on that coast While 
the King affected interest in the narrative, at tlie conclusion of the interview he dismissed 
the Admiral with no substantial evidence of a purpoise to restore him to the honors of which 
he had been so unjustly deprived. But Columbus continued to persi^in his demands until 
the King, as a means of freeing himself from the annoyance of importunity, proposed to 
Itefer his claims to arbitration. To this Columbus consented, until he discovered in the 

papers an agreement to likewise refer his rights to 
the viceroyalty Jind governor-generalship of the 
Indies. As an agreement to such arbitration would 
have put in debate his titles for which he held the 
royal patents Coluuibus, could not, while in the posses- 
sion of his senses, consent to the opening of a question 
so fatal to all his rights. He accordingly declined 
to submit his major claim to arbitration, since about 
that there was under his charter no possible doubt. 

The whole matter was accordingly put aside 
and the conference of arbitration was 
never held. 

A PATHETIC APPEAL TO THE HONOR OP A 
PERFIDIOUS KING. 

After this miscarriage of his claims Colum- 
bus renewed his persistence with the Sover- 
eign for a restitution of his honors and for 
such a decree as would compel the officers 
of Hispaniola to pay him his dues. He ap- 
pealed to the conscience and justice of the 
King to save him in his old age from the 
hardships of poverty and the shame of dis- 
honor. But month after month continued to 
roll by, and though Ferdinand treated him 
with marks of suitable regard, and continued 
to be effusive with his deceptive assurances, all favorable action was postponed or evaded. ' 

The last formal effort made by Columbus with King Ferdinand related to the young 
man Diego. To him the fond father looked as his successor and defender of his fame. 
The*^jeopardy in which his titles stood admonished the Admiral that the time had arrived 
'when it was advisable for him to abdicate all his claims in favor of his .son. In pursuance 
ol’ this design he sent a last petition to his Sovereign, in which he solemnly proposed to waive 
his own rights and honors in favor of Diego. He besought the Kiug to confinn the youth 
under the charters granted to himself in the government of the Indies and in, the pr^c^- 
tivet»taad benefits of which he had been unwarrantably deprived so long. But this peti- 
tiorit as had been the former, was evaded by Ferdinand, and it became evident, even to 
the persistent spirit of the discoverer of the New World, that he bad nothing fiuthei 
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to expect from his Catholic Majesty of Spain. Sorrowfully he says in a letter to tte. 
Archbishop of Sevflle: “ It appears that his Majesty does not sjpe fit to fulfil that which he 
and the Queen (who is now in glory) promised me by word and seal. For me to contend 
with the contrary would be to contend with the wind. ” 

The eud of 1505 was now near at hand, having been spent in a fruitless effort to vindi-^ 
cate his rights and to persuade the King to do a .simple act of ju.stice as some recompense, for* 
the imperishable glory which Columbus had reflected upon his crown. Confined to his bed 
at a tavern in Segovia, Columbus was now as hopeless in mind as he was infirm in body. 
Yet out of this sufieriug condition he was aroused in the following year by a rumor, soon 
'confirmed, that the rf^ncess Juana and the Archduke Philip, her husband, were on their 
way from Seville to Valladolid, to which place the King had removed his court from 
Segovia. A brief hope .seems to have been inspired in him by this incident, and though in 
the tortures of old age and infirmity, he detennined 
nesses. After proceeding a short ^ay, however, his 
extreme sufferings admoni.shed him of the impos- 
sibility of carrying out his inteittions, and he was 
reduced to the necessity of preparing a communica- 
tion to their Highne.sses which he tran.smitled 
through his brother Don Bartholomew. In this 
letter he made profession of his profound loyalty 
and devotion to the Spanish crown and described 
the severe afflictions and numberless misfortunes 
by which he was detained from going to them in 
person. In the most touching language he reminded 
them of the great things which he had accomplished 
for the glory of Castile first and the honor of man- 
kind afterwards, and followed this with a touching 
tribute to the virtues of her mother, the Queen. 

THE LAST COLDEN DREAM OF COLUMBUS. 

In penning his letter, which evidently aroused 
in him ambitious as inteuse as those which prompted 
him to his first voyage, he described with glowing 
enthusia.sm the vision which now arose in dazzling 
splendor before him. Dong cherished hopes and 
aspirations revived like a dying flame, and the aged breast, storm-beaten and exhausted, 
throbbed and heaved with the fires of an expiring enthusiasm. Old, infirm, tottering on 
the very brink of the grave as he wa.s, he yet told the Princess that still greater tilings 
remained for him to accomplish. It was of course the rescue of the Holy Sepulclire from 
the infidel Islamites. That great eiiterpri.se, most famous of all his ambitions, he declared 
he could yet undertake and accomplish if her Highness, after the manner of her noble 
mother, would hear him for his cause. Nothing in human history has a touch of .greater 
sublimity tlmn this dying passion of a decrepit and worn-out* man, rising as it were from/ 
the liouch of his penury and despair to place himself at the head of an army of Spaiush 
crusaders to wrest tlie City of David from the hated Moslemites. *■ * ■ 

It is on record that the appeal of Columbus had its due effect upon the princess andi 
hei*^husbaud. They gave assurances that the cause of the Admiral should receive thi^!;; 
earliest attentictti, the sincerity of which declaration was shown in the cordial 
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of Don Bartholomew and the great interest which the communication evidently excitect * 
But however encouraging »the reply of their Highnesses, he for whom the tidings were 
intended was never to know the results of the message which his brother was prepared to 
bring from the daughter of Isabella. It may well be believed that the expiring force of his 
great spirit was exhausted in the composition of the letter to Juana and her husband. At 
all events, after the departure of Bartholomew he sank back upon his couch and never 
again rallied to his accustomed animation. , He was able between the first and middle of 
May to prepare one or possibly two codicils to his will, in which he made a more particular 
disposition of his property. He divided his possessions as though all the revenues to which 
he was entitled would be paid to his legitimate heirs, and he consequently made provision 
not only for his immediate but even remote relatives, and besides setting aside an annuity 
for his brothers and Dona Beatrix Enriquez, mother of I'crnando, he ordered that certain 
sums might be used for the benefit of others to whom he had become indebted, and also for 
the establishing of a charitable institution in Genoa. Besides the.sc bequests the Admiral 
gave small sums to certain companions and servants who.se fidelity had won his trust, 
among the.se being Bartholomew Fiesco, the companion of Diego Mendez in the perilous 

canoe voj’age from 
Jamaica to Hispaniola; 
nor did he forget Diego 
Mendez, whom he re- 
com mended to the 
sovereigns for appoint* 
ment as governor of 
some of the West 
Indian possessions. 

THE DEATH OF 
COLUMBUS. 

Thus was a c c o m - 
plished the last act in 

the life of Christopher Columbiis. Death w’as now at his door. Ihit the Admiral had 
become so weak through his sufferings that he hailed him as a welcome guest. 

The glories, the pride, and the lofty ambitions which bound him to earth were now 
dissolving into clouds, behind which were for the moment concealed those greater and 
more substantial rewards for which his benignant .soul thirsted. Cruel destiny, unfathom- 
able wrongs, had denied him a death-bed in a courtly chatiiber in\’c.sted with the luxury 
which kings enjoy infinitely less worthily, but had consigned liiin to a room that bespoke the 
poor comforts of a miserable little hotel. No mementos of art, no rich fabrics of the weaver’s 
loom, but with bare floors and walls hung with no other decorations than the chains which 
had l^nnd him as the seal of a king’s ingratitude ! There on a bed of pain, forgotten by those 
.whom he had enriched with a measurelc.ss opulence, he lay watching the advancing shadows 
that were obscuring the world, and noted the roseate hues that reveal the approach of 
eternal day breaking beyond. Beside him were sorrowful watchers in the persons of his 
two sons, the devoted Fiesco and some Franciscan fathers, who in fulfilment of hifiNast 
wishes had clothed him in the habit of the Third Order of St. Francis and prepared hita 
for the last struggle. His mind continued clear even to the moment of dissolution. After 
ekhorting with pious admonitions his son% he received the sacrament of Penance, dieh 
requested that the chains which he had worn as the badge of a nation’s shame might be 
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btiti«d with him, . The remen^brance of the wrongs he had suffered, which his shackles 
recalled, appeared to somewhat revive him, and he talked for a. while in great seriousness 
of mind on spiritual matters, indicating that in these was his sole concern in the last hours 
of his life. When again he felt the chilling paralysis of death stealing over him he asked 
for the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, and was able to give all the responses himself ; but 
his pulse was feeble and his breath came fitfully. Turning his head slightly in a last 
movement towards the Franciscan father, who stood sorrowfully awaiting the final summons, 
he asked in broken speech if it were not Ascension day. Receiving an affirmative reply, 
his fa '^ appeared to be illumined with intense satisfaction as he repeated the words of our 
expiring Saviour on the cross : In manus iuas, Doniine^ conmiendo spirUum meum. “Into 
thy hands, 0 Lord, I commend my spirit.” In thiswise, on May 20, 1506, he fell into 
that sleep which is eternal waking, and his great soul that had been so violently tempest- 
tossed in the turbulencies of a stonny life sailed now across peaceful waters and entered a 
harbor where the anchorage is secure and where faithful service meets a just reward. His 
age was about seventy years. 

Ferdinand had succeeded in his infamous policy of evading the claims of one of the 
most importunate men who had ever haunted 
his court in quest of justice and restitution. 

’ The silent form lying in Valladolid could 
never trouble him further. The great 
Admiral was gone from earth to that higher 
King who would restore to him not only the 
rights for which he had vainly contended, 
but grant unto him a crown as a reward for 
tire incomparably great services he had 
rendered to the world. The Sovereign 
might well assume the virtue of sorrow, 
particularly when he saw that the death of 
Columbus. produced a great .sensation in the 
kingdom, the jjeople at this late hour 
beginning to appreciate the lustre which 
he had reflected upon their country. Preparations were therefore made for an ela^ratft 
funeral, which was celebrated with much pomp in the city where the Admiral died, and 
his body was interred with great civic honors in the parochial church of Santa Maria 

de la Antigua. . ,..4.1 

• After seven years, or in 1513, the remains of the discoverer were transfemd to the 

Carthusian monastery^ of Las Cuevas, in\Seville, where in the chapel of Santo Christo Uie 
body was for a second time committed to the sepulchre. There it replied twenty- 
three years. In February, 1526, Don Diego, the son and succe.ssor of the Admiral, di^ and 
was entombed by the .side of his fatlicr in the monaster}-. But ten years afterwar^ the bodies 
of both father and son were exhumed and transferred to Hispaniola, where t ey were re 
interred in the chapel of the Cathedral at San Domingo. Hctc it “ig^t well be 
the> would remain forever in the soil of the beautiful land which he had d^S'^o^er^ 
settled, but which had been despoiled by the nithless hand of the avaricious 
In 1795-96 the island of Hispaniola, however, was ceded by Spam to ^ 

reckoned as a Atting thing that the remains of the discoverer of a world should 
disturbed and committed to a soil above which the flag of Spam still floated. A com^^ 
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siQtier was, therefore, appointed to transfer the sacred relics to the Cathedral of Havana in 
the island of Cuba, where it was supposed, until within the last few years, they reposed. 

Investigation recently made by a learned German historian has led to the belief that 
the relics found reposing in a square casket in a recess of the Cathedral sanctuary of San 
Domingo and conveyed with such military pomp and religious ceremony to the Cathedral 
of Havana were not the bones of Columbus, but were those of some ecclesiastical dignitary 
whose remains had been committed to the sacred crypt in a casket without inscription. The 

chief grounds upon which this opinion rests is the 
statement that Columbus’ bones, after the third ex- 
humation, were placed in a reliquary on which was 
stamped liis coat of arms, list of his titles, name, 
date of birth, death and time of last removal ; 
whereas, the chest which contained the mortuary 
relics that were transferred to Cuba was without in- 
scription or lettering of any kind. But this question 
will in all probability^ remain as long in contention as 
the island which he first sighted, the place of his 
nativity, and the date of his birth, disputes which 
hardly admit of conclusive settlement. 

But though we may not positively know 
where the remains of the great Admiral repase, 
his memory is no less effectually preserved 
in history as well as by monumental tributes 
that proclaim in granite and marble the im- 
perishable glory and honor in which the world 
holds hi% name and deeds. Already before 
the death of King Ferdinand that monarch 
had honored himself rather than the dis- 
coverer of America by order- 
ing a monumeut to his 
memory. This was done while 
the remains of Columbus were 
still .sleeping in the monas- 
tery of Las Cuevas. The 
tomb was said to be worthy 
of the great man to whom 
COLUMBUS MONUMENT IN MEXICO. . ' was crectcd. The inscrip- 

tion already granted as a 

mol^ to Columbus by his sovereigns was repeated in his epitaph : 

“a C.\STILLA Y a LEON 
NUEVA MUNDO DIO COLON.” 

”To Castile and 1/^on Columbus gave a New World.” 




CHAPTER XXII. 

ARECRS OF THE COLUMBIAN DESCENDANTS. 


life of Columbus may be fittingly concluded with 
J^HHppPBR^ 'ome account of his descendants, of their success 
11 maintaining their rights and their vicissitudes of 
ortune down to the time when the male line of the 
admiral became extinct. N o sooner was his father’s 
>ody put into the tomb than the young Don Diego 
ame forward and claimed under the will all the 
rights, prerogatives, titles and emoluments which 
• Columbus had enjoyed and of which in recent years he 
had been so unjustly deprived. It was hardly to be ex- 
f/jM pccted, however, that Ferdinand, who had dealt so unjustly 

with the father, would be more liberal and just with the . 
^ son, and we are not surprised, therefore, to learn that he 

began at once to employ the same temporizing and crafty 
policy winch he had so successfully used with the father. 

^ ^ It was not long until the King was drawn by the 
^3 emergencies of his reign into Italy, but not until he* had 

conceded to Don Diego, first at Villa Franca in June of 1506, and afterwards at'Almazan 
in August of 1507, what may be cjlled his commercial and property rights under the t^ta- 
raent of his father. This was, in a word, a grant that the one-tenth of the revenues denv^ 
and derivable from the Indies and terra firma discovered by Columbus m the West should 
go to his son. But Don Diego, like his father, was more concerned about his titles, his 
rank, his honors as viceroy and governor-general, than he was about his dues and percent- 
ages of gold. The voung Admiral accordingly lost no opportunity of representing ms 
claims to the King, and finally made bold to a.sk the Sovereign in so many words whether he 
would or would not invest him with the titles which had been granted to Ins faAeti The 
question being tlius explicitly put the King could no longer temponze and was Jus made 
to express his will. He therefore refused, and as an excuse for so doing brought fc^h e 
principle of the Spanish constitution, reaffirmed by an edict of 1480, that? hraceforth 
^ant in perpetuity should be made of any office by the cro^ wjch involved the exej^, 
of judicial functions. He claimed that the yiceroyalty of the Indies was of this interdic^ . 
kind and that, therefore, though he himself by the stipulations and agreements of 149a hfWl . 
given such a title to Colu^ibiis, the same was unconstiti Jond and invalid. ^ .v 

After the return of the King from Naples, in 1508 Don Diego again ) 

but this time in another fonn. He rcspectfuUy ^titioned^ Sovereign 
of instituting a suit against the crown before the Coum:il of the 
and involving therewi^ the cause of his father, Jould be legally heard and deci^ 
request was granted and the suit was accordingly ins^^itut^, contmmng 
year and resulting in the triumphant establishing of Don Ihego s dai^ The crowtt.:^,,, 

^3ix) . 






, 

throwing light upon 
t of all that .above stai^» 

‘that iyH&-j^iled'viceroyalty gtahted ttf'CSolumbus was only for his natural lifer that ev^ 
^4ii^ had been limited by the’sftsj^sion of the Admiral frbm office; that rnor«»\^, 

Ihci&bgftJiad not been, as. wa^ claimed, the first discoverer of /e^a^rma t^ Oiuy 
• l&diSin M&ds; and ihat finally the crown of Spain must defend itself and itS.p^og^V^ 
||gain|t t?? tendfency of unconstitutional and dangerous acts as a measure^ of s^f-proteotred 

perpetuity.^ ^ qp pqu o,£50. 

:; All of these questions were ably and impartially considered before the .’tnbui^, wd 
thaugh ’decided in favor of Don Diego, the nature of the Spanish administration aim me 
® power of the crown were such that the appUcati^ 

of the decision to piego’s rights was for a while 
impeded. The young man, however, had by th« 
time secured by marriage an alliance of the greate^ 
possible advantage to himself and his poster!^. 
He had won the heart of Dofla Maria de Toledo 
daughter of Fernando de Toledo, who was 'grani 
commander of Peon and a man of great influence ann 
rank in the kingdom. Greater even than he was his 
brother Fadrique de Toledo, better known as tlm 
Duke of Alva, who was not only powerful by his 
rank and wealth and talents, but was personally a 
favorite at colftt and with the f^ing himself. 
Such was the reputation which the Columbian 
family, in spite of its foreign origin and the intrigues 
and enmities of hostile factions, had attained not 
only in Spain, but in all the world, thaj, the two 
princes of Toledo, one the father und 
the other the uncle of Doha Ma^a, 
assented to the martiage of j^at 
noble lady to Don Thus ifejM 

seaired an alliance whereby ..'|he 
Columbian line was to^ be bleot utitb 
that of thb ancient Sf^ish nobili^. 

In view of this condition ’’and.iSBtei. 
tionship Ferdinand gave^A.rol|ultiW^ 
and cold a^nt to ^ 

judicial decision ; 

further lhan to concede to Don Diego me same.'^^^ ’i 
eome years and \"cre noir enjoyed by Ovin^o,' 

cunningly excluded the title ofrvicerby, atui'poSiSipy iStn|i 
Admin’s rights tp other islands and to terror 

'aoreed that' Don 'Didrfo' .dhould assun^V'fc-a 
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spouse'' i^^Iil'’ be’^' '>AB|i^iii^^ 

^?.i:|b^' tiefftninai^oii of 'the famous eonttoyetsy.' tJj> to this'' date 

..^ , ^y; Wi& t^ promise which he had made to the dying IsabeUh^ to 

rendered this long-deferred duty imperative, and in 
performed. The young Admiral prepared for his voyage to the 
,|;aiii^ing arhund him many noble and courtly people who were to accompany him to iiwtli i 
i;D<ii|i^«nd compose his court. His uncles, Don Bartholomew, and Don Diego, seni*^,;, 
wdito'^ df his retinue. By the beginning of summer, 1509, everything was in reading, ai^i 
' jjrepared for the occasion sailed on the 9th of June from the harbor of San Luom. ‘ 

arrived at his destination and assumed the government of Hispaniola, which he. 

' b«^'.to administer with great ceremony and splendor. Ovando was relieved of his duties 
and' jmhtf home with the returning fleet ; but he went away in wealth and honor, and the 
parp^^ of Isabella to prosecute him for his crime in murdering the innocent people of 
?&ra^a, * and in particular for the execution of Anacaona, perished with her merciful 
’.Jdajesty; , * 

•.t| was not long after Don Diego had assumed the government of his island before the 
.purpose of Ferdinand with respect to the Indies was clearly manifested. A royal decree, 
was framed by which the coast of Darien was detached from all connection with the insular 
parts and was divided into two provinces, the governorship of one of which was assigned to 
Alopzo de Ojeda and the other to Diego de Nicuesa. This act was resented and resisted by 
•the Governor of the Indies, but all to no purpoiie. The slow and toilsome processes of 
history went ^n and the wishes of Diego Columbus were disregarded, for his vice-royalty 
was in name rather than in fact. 

It was evidently the purpose of the King that the authority of Diego slfould be 
restricted to Hispaniola, or at most to the Indian islands. It was clearly not intended that 
his jurisdiction should extend to that terra firma which was a part, indeed the principal 
part, as the event was soon to show, of the new lands discovered by die first Admiral. This 
conflict of purpose waslrom the beginning a source of embarrassment and distrust between ; 
the crown and the young Governor of the Indies. 

ASSUMPTION OF THE GOVERNORSHIP OF THE INDIES. 

•Diego however entered upon his government with much spirit and with many mag- 
nanimous purposes. Like his father he was an optimist, and like his father he was destin^ 
to. inherit perplexity and disappointment from the age and the people with whom he had to 
deal. He soon found that the malcontent, jealous and insubordinate dispositions with 
which the Admiral had had to contend had been transmitted to himself. First of. all . a, 
certain Miguel Pasamonte, who was the royal treasurer of the island, became the head ojf^y 
anti;administration party, the motive of which was an ostentatious devotion to the intee^ 
of ,Jhe Spanish crown. ^ 

:, )Witlt this movement Fonseca, head of the Indian Bureau and now a privy coui^j^' 
of the was in hearty accord. Not satisfied witli having pursued the elder 

to his last day he now took up and renewed the warfare on ’the younger. NevjC^^ 

Don ®e^ for a season held his own and presently added laurels and palms to hfe 
tratj^'hljr the peaceable occupation or conquest — ^if conquest k might be qall^;' 

’ ^ ^ ' ddihg of blood— of Cuba. This event took place in 1516 and ^ 
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Meanwhile the opposition to the govemin^t of Don Diego acquired much strength 
and many complaints were sent home to Spain against him. At length, in 1512, the King 
gave attention to these murmurings to the extent of sending Don Bartholomew to ^ist 
the young Admiral in the duties of his administration. Another circumstance alsoinducfed 
Ferdinand to show this mark of confidence in Bartholomew, and that was the recent failure 
of both the royal governors in Panama. Ojeda and Nicuesa, with their governments, went 
by the board ; and the King was constrained, under the circumstances, to recognize the 
rights of Don Diego on the mainland of the isthmus. 


DEATH OF BARTHOLOMEW. 

Ferdinand accordingly directed that Don Bartholomew should repair to Veragua and 
assume the duties of governor under the more general authority of his nephew. But this 

J large and promising scheme was destined to come to 

naught. Don Bartholomew had already received as his 
special patrimony the island of Mona, off the Cuban 
coast. But he was now an old man ; the arduous en- 
terprises in which he* had been so long engaged had 
shattered his constitution. Sickness came on and in 
the year 1514 Don Bartholomew died, upon which 
event the island government of Mona was recovered 
by the King, who thus again showed his di.sposition to 
limit the Columbian grants to the life or lives of the 

The death of Don Bartholomew was a serious loss 
to Diego, for thereafter his enemies became bold in 
preferring such complaints that in 1515 he was called to 
Spain to make a report of his administration and to 
vindicate his rule from the charges brought against him. 
He there conducted his defence with the greatest ability 
and came forth from the inquest with a flying baimer. 

COLUMBIAN MONDMBNT IN MADRID. WOrld kuOWS WCll, tO his 

grand.son, that Charles V. who 
was destined to be for more than a quarter of a century the mo.st conspicuous figure of 
the agw Henceforth Don Diego was thrown into relations with the new sovereign, the 
vastuess of whose inheritance, the complications of whose reign were so pressing and 
multifarious as to make it almost impracticable for him to give adequate attention to the 
aflkits of the Indies. 

In the meantime a new historical for.''e had become operative in Hispaniola, which was 
destined to enter largely into tjje general movements of civilization in the New World and 
to cast its shadow’, portentous and vast, across the annals of several centuries. This was 
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the intioduction, first into Hispaniola and afterwards into all the West Indies and Spanish 
^ America, of negro slavery. By the time of which we speak, namely about 1515, the Indian 
inhabitants of Hispaniola had been virtually exterminated. A disconsolate and despairing 
remnant survived from the horrors of the war and the repartimiento. But the sutvivots 
were weak and inefiicient even under the lash of the master. 

INTRODUCTION OF SLAVES FROM AFRICA. 

. The necessity, or at least the advantage, of slave labor had increased as the native 
slaves Were decimated and swept awjiy, and to supply such labor the suggestion of kid- 
napping and transporting slaves from Africa was heartily received and adopted. Some 
shiploads of Guinea negroes were brought over, and it was soon found that they were able 
to endure the severest trials and cruelties of servitude. The trade became at once popular, 
and the great infamy of modem times was established under the an.spices of the Spanish 
crown in the new countries which Spanish enterprise had revealed and opened for occupation. 

It was not long, however,* until the system of servile l.abor brought a measure of retri- 
bution to those by whom it was instituted. In 1522 a negro revolt broke out in Hispaniola, 
and it was accompanied with n4uch violence and destruction of life and property before it 
could be suppressed. 

Don Diego had now e.stablished his family on what appeared to be an excellent founda- 
,tion. Five children had already been born of his union with Dona Maria de Toledo. 
These were two sons, Luis and Christopher, and three daughters, Maria, Juana and 
Isabella. The Columbian line seemed in fairest prospect of perpetuity and honor, but Don 
Diego himself was involved in ever-recurring difficulties with the crown. This is to say 
that his enAnies in Hispaniola and the enemies of his family in Spain were constairtly 
active and embroiled him once and again in serious complications with the young Emperor. 
To • counteract the evil influence of his enemies Diego was obliged to spend the last years 
of his life in Spain, following the court from place to place and seeking to obtain redress, 
or a vindication of his conduct and the re-establishment of his rights and honors. 

Dona Maria, acting as Vice-Queen of the Indies, remained with her sons and daugh- 
ters in San Domingo. Don Diego’s death occurred at the town of Montalvan on the 21st of 
February, 1526. His rights and titles and honors were transmitted by will, and in accord- 
ance with the principles of primogeniture, to his oldest son, Don Luis, who became his 
successor under the authority of the mother. At the time of his father’s death Don Luis 
W'as but six years of age, and Dona Maria deemed it expedient to go to Spain and have him 
confirmed in the government which had been derived from his grandfather. An audience ' 
was obtained from the young Empress, and tlie rights and titles of the third Admiral were 
confirmed, with the exception that the title of viceroy was refused to Don Luis by the . 
Emperor. 

A period of comparative quiet now ensued, covering the minority of the third AdmiraL 
In 1538 Don Luis brought suit before the Council of the Indies for the recovery of his title 
as vicetby. Institution of these proceedings resulted in the question being submitted to 
arbitration, by which it was declared that henceforth the political honors of Don LuU 
should be embraced under the two titles of “Admiral of the Indies’’ and “Captain-General 
of Hispaniola.’’ In course of time a second compromise wa.s made, in which the young ; 
governor accepted as a finality the titles of ‘ ‘ Duke of Veragua ’’ and “ Marquis of Jamaica,^’ 
instead of the more comprehensive and honorable and significant title of viceroy of the,,, 
Indies. 
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DEATH OF DON LUIS. 

Nor was Don Luis permitted to enjoy for any great time the smaller honors which had 
been substituted for the greater. He died about 1542 leaving two legitimate daughters by 
his wife, Doha Maria de Mosquera, and one illegitimate son named Christopher. The 
younger of the two daughters entered a convent and became a unn, and the claim of Don 
Luis seemed to’ rest upon his remaining daughter Philippa. Tlie fact of the death of Don 
Luis without a legitimate son terminated the right luale line of Christopher Columbus, and 
brought in shortly afterwards one of the most complicated and, indeed, inqx)rt.iut lawsuits of 
the century. There were many parties to the cause, each ha\'ing his own interests to .con-* 


serve, and the issue involved the 
consideration of the whole Colum- 
bian generation from the period 
before the birth of the great 
Admiral down to the close of. the 
sixteenth ceuturj’. 

The three daughters of the 
late Don Diego had all been 
married to important personages. 
Mdria, the eldest, was wedded to 
Don Sancho de Cardono; Juana, 
the second, was married to Don 
Lviis de Cueva, and Isabella, the 
third, to Don Oeorge of Portugal, 
Count of Gelves. There .stood 
also in the field of view as a 
claimant the illegitimate Christo- 
pher, son of Don Luis, and in 
p.articular his legitimate daughter 
Philippa. Moreover, Don Diego 
Columbus, the second Admiral, 
had two sisters, P'rancisca and 
Maria, who came forward and 
entered their claims in virtue of 
collateral descent. 

Meanwhile a distant and 
rather factitious figure arose in 
the person of Bernardo Columbo, 
of Cogoleto, who declared him- 
self to be a natural son of Don 



Bartholomew. Still more remotely and strangely appeared the figure of Balthazar Colombo, 
of the ancient house of Cuccaro, the existence of which the reader will recall from one 
of the earlier chapters of the present work. Balthazar came forward with a fajnily scheme, 
showing that a certain Domenico Colombo, who was lord of Cuccaro, was the father of 
Christopher Colombo of great fame. The Cuccaro Colombos were descended from Dome- 
nico; therefore they w«e the collateral kinsmen of the late Admirals, and they having 
become extinct in their male line their rights had passed to the Italian branch. ... 

Such was the vast and peculiar complication which nad now to be settled in a judicial 
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inquity before the Council of the Indies. In the drst place the decisiotiy which was rendered 
on the 2(1 of December, 1608, declared the legal extinction of the male line of Christopher 
Columbus. In the next place the claims of Balthazar Colombo were under indubitable 
proofs put aside aS|Spurious. In the third place the family of Doha Isabella, married as 
above to Don Georg^f Portugal — she being the sister of Don I^uis, the third Admiral — was 
selected as the true liiie of Coluinbian descent. At the time of the decision this family was 
represented by Don Nuho Gelves de Eortugallo, grandson of Doha Isabella above referred 
to, who according to the decision of the court became Duke of Veragua. The Don George 
*of Portugal, grandfather of Don Nuho, was himself one of the collateral princes of the 
House of Braganqa, and here the political and civil honors, the titles, ranks and privileges 
granted aforetime to Christopher Columbus by Ferdinand and Isabella were made finally to 
rest. The issue wa.s sufficiently strange in the denouement and sufficiently instructive to 
the student of biography. 



PART HI. 

COL-UMBIM. 


BT John Qlark Kibpath. 





O the men of the ancient world the 
character of the globe— its form<, its 
fashion — was a mystery. They knew 
it not. The greatest minds of antiquity . 
stood puzzled and dumb before the enigma. 
It is impossible for the man of the present 
da>, by force of imagination, to put him- 
self in the place of the man of antiquity* 
and consider the earth, the sun and the stars as he considered them. With the lapse of 
time, Jthe increase of knowledge and the diffusion of light, the mystery has cleared . away, 
the unknown has become the known. The sky is no longer a curtain and the ocean no 
longer a boundless deep. The earth is no longer an impossible plain held up from below 
by mythical monsters and carried forward through an impossible panorama offseasons and 
21 ( 3 * 1 )’ 
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vicissitudes. All things have been resolved from doubt into, certainty. The fogs of fear 
and superstition have been tossed afar by the salubrious wind, and though man does not 
know all, he does know much of the sphere which he inhabits, the nature of things and 
the system of universal nature. 

The revelation of the form and bigness of the earth was long retarded. It seemed that* 
the darkness of the ancient and media;val night would never give place to day. Every 
form of ignorance and every spirit of superstition, all the misconceptions of the past and 
all the folly and fears of the present stood in the way and brandished weapons and torches 
like goblins of the night. Nothing less than the sublime law of progress, under the reign 
of which the old and hurtful darkness gives place at length to the new and beautiful dawn, 
could have availed to bring in a newer and truer concept of the world and to fix it as an 
unchangeable scientific belief in the minds of men. 

It were an impossible task to discover the origin of the new opinions respecting the 
form and figure of the earth. It apiKjars that the old belief was never satisfying to the 
great minds of antiquity. In the writings of Aristotle we already catch glimpses of a con* 
jectnre that the earth is a .sphere and not a plain. The pflpul.ar mythology did not suffice 
with men like Socrates and his companions and followers, and they reached out vaguely 
to frame each for himself a concept of the world on which he enacted the brief drama 
of his life. 

But scientific views of nature were soon lost in the decadence and darkness tliat 
followed the Classical ages. The decline of the Roman Empire was coincident with a 
decline in the human mind. The triumph of the (Iroths was not only the triumph of 
physical violence over the remains of order and civilization, but it was also the victory 
of ancient barbaric thought over the .science, the philosoidiy and learning which had 
flourished for a .season under the auspices of Greek and Roman scholars. The Christian 
chirrch at length fell into league with the biirbarians, and though ever .stniggling with 
their brutalities and looking backward with yearning and regiet to the vast and orderly 
society which had flourished under the Empire, she herself became in a measure as barbar- 
ous as the world around her. 

STRANGE THEORIES OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHERS. 

Then it was that the Ptolemaic system of the universe was accepted, believed and 
taught not only as a part of science, but as one of the fundamentals of religious truth. 
The earth was the centre of all things. Around it circled the sun and moon and stats. 
On all sides the oceans washed the tinknown shores. Goblins hovered over the deep. 
Nature was a my.stery which it was sacrilege to investigate, and the world was a problem 
which none might .solve. 

Such was the condition of the human mind with regard ft> our planet during the 
•Middle Ages. Meanwhile nature herself l>egan to be revealed without the purpose atift 
conceit of man. The Western Hemisphere is no doubt as old and perhaps older than the 
Baste^ ‘ It is probable that the two Americas came out of the primeval waters at an 
earlier period in geological history than did the western parts of Europe. It is also possible 
that the aboriginal races of our world are ethnically considered a more ancient people than 
those of the European continent Thete are evidences that a great land bridge formerly 
joined Greenland with I.Abrador, making easy the passage for human beings from the one 
country to the other. In this way it is possible that there may have been at a very early 
permd a community of inhabitants between the northern parts of Europe and the sub-polar 
. of North America. 
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Meanwhile there can be little doubt that the Polynesians of Southeastern Asia began 
to make tlieir way islandwise across the Pacific, and at length reached the western shores 
of South America. Again, we may trace with tolerable certainty the .incoming of Astatic 
Mongoloid tribes by way of Bering Strait into the northwestenunost parts of our continent. 
From these sources it is easy to conceive of an aboriginal distribution of peoples in the 
so>called New World at a period as early as those events which constitute the subject-matter 
of ancient history for Europe and Western Asia.' 

, If we confine our attention to those westward movements of mankind by which our 
hemisphere became known to civilization we should fix our attention upon the Norse peoples 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries. Here we touch the remotest border of the epoch of 
discovery. It is not likely that any record made by man will ever be discovered in which 
the evidences of earlier visitation to our shores arc recorded than in the Sagas of the Scan- 
dinavians. Nor are we at liberty to dismiss as mythical the now well-dctcrinined move- 



NORSKMKN ON THK COAST OF AMERICA. 


meiits of the Norsemen by which the northeastern parts of the present United States were 
seen, and visited and colonized as much as five hundred years before the epoch of Columbus* 
Since 1838, when through the efforts of Rafn and the Royal Society of Copenhagen the 
Scandinavian Sagas have been submitted to the critical judgment of Europe, all ground of 
doubt has been removed relative to the Norse discoveries in the west at the close of the 
tenth and the beginning of the eleventh centurj'. ' 

It is now conceded that Labrador, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and the northeastern 
parts of the United States were visited and to a limited extent colonized before the Norman ‘ 
conquest of England. While old Sweyn was flaunting the Danish raven in the face of , 
Etlielred the Unready ; while Robert I., sou of Hugh Capet, was ou the throne of France ; 
while the Saxon Otho III. swayed the destinies of Germany ; and while the Caliphate of 
Bagdad was still flourishing under the Abbassides, men of the Aryan race were establish^ 
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ing a feeble communication between the New World and Iceland. It is appropriate, first 
of all, to give a brief account of the voyages and explorations made by the Norse adven- 
turers along the coast of America. 

THE NORSE DISCOVERERS OF AMERICA. 

From the Sagas above referred to we leani that the Western continent was first reached 
by Europeans in the year A. D. 986. In that year a Norse sea-captain by the name o 
Heijulfson, sailing from Iceland to Greenland, was caught by a stonn, turned somewhat 
from his course and carried to Labrador or Newfoundland. Several times the unknown 
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shore was seen, but no landing was made or attempted. The coast was low and bleak. 
Tall forests abounded. The outline was so diflFerent from the well-known cliffs of Greenland 
as Id make it certain that another shore hitherto unknown had been seen in the West. 

On returning to Greenland, Hetjulfson and his companions spread abroad the story of the 
new country which they had found, but whether it were continent or island none might 
know. Fourteen years later what may be called the actual discovery of America was made 
by Prince Leif, son of Eric the Red, usually called Leif Erickson. This noted Icelandic 
captain, resolving to know the truth about the country which Heijulfson had seen, sailed 
westward firom Greenland, and in the spring of the year 1001 reached Labrador. Impelled 
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by a spirit of adventure, he went ashore with his companions and explored the coasV for 
considerable distances. The country was found at that season to be milder and mote 
attractive than Greenland, and Leif was in no haste to return. He coasted far southward, 
as far as Massachusetts, where his daring company remained for more than a year. Rhode 
Island was also visited, and it is alleged tliat the liardy adventurers found their way into New 
* York harbor. 

What has once been done, whetlier by accident or design, may easily be repeated. 
After the discovery of the new country it was a commonplace task for other navigators to 
follow the course taken by Heijulfson and Prince Leif. In the years that followed the dis- 
coveries of the latter several companies of Norsemen visited the shores of America Thor- 
wald, brother of Prince Leif, made a voyage to Maine and Mas.sachusctts in the year 1002, 
and the captain is said to have been killed in a conflict with the natives at P'all River in the 
latter State. Then another brother, named Thorstein, 
came with his band in the year 1005, and two years 
afterwards Thorfinn Elarlsefne, the most distinguished 
mariner of his day, arrived with. a crew of a hundred 
and fifty men and made explorations along the coast 
of Massachtisetts, Rhode Island and perhaps as far 
south as the capes of Virginia. Other companies 
of Icelanders and Norwegians visited the countries 
farther north and planted colonies in Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia. 

Little, however, was known or imagined by these 
nide adventurers of the character and extent of the 
country which they had discovered. They supposed, 
indeed, that it was only a portion of Western Green- 
land which bending to the north around an arm of 
the ocean had reappeared in the west. The Norse 
American settlements were feeble and soon broken 
up. Commerce was an impossibility in a country 
. where there were only a few wretched savages with 
no disposition to buy and nothing at all to sell. The 
spirit of advenjture soon appeased itself and the Norse .sea rovers returned to their own 
country. To this undefined line of coa.st now vaguely known to them they gave the name 
of ViNLAND ; for the wild grape-bearing vine grew abundantly in many parts. The old 
Icelandic chroniclers insist that the country was pleasant and beautiful. As compared with 
their own mountainous and frozen island of the north the coasts of New England may well 
have seemed delightful. 

RECKLESS CHARACTER OF THE NORSE SEA-ROVERS. 

The men who thus first visited the northeastern parts of the United States were a racO 
of hardy adventurers as lawless and restless as ^ny that ever sailed the deep. Their mariners 
and captains penetrated every clime. Already before their discovery of America they had 
taken the better parts of France and England. All the moilarclis of the latter country after 
William the Conqueror — himself the grandson of a sea-king — are descendants of the Norsen 
men. They were rovers of the sea ; freebooters and pirates ; warriors audacious and head* 
strong, wearing hoods/ surmounted with eagles’ wings and walruses’ tusks, mailed armot, 
and for robes the skins of polar bears. Woe to the people on whose defenceless coasts 
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Vikings lauded with sword and” torch ! Their wayward life and fetocious disposition are 
well pottiayed in one of their own old ballads : 

He BCoctiH to rest 'ueath the suioky rafter, 

He plows' with his lioal the roaring deep , 

The billows boil and the storm howls after — 

But the tempest is only a .thing qf laughtcr- 
The sea king loves it better than sleep ' 

, ’ The Norse discoveries in America are clouded with uncertainties of time and ciicuiu- 
stance, I'hat settlements were made in Massaclmstts and Rhode Island cannot be doubted. 
New bjxudb of rovers came and others tetunied to Cireeiihiiul and Iceland. For about three 
centuries voyag^cs continued to be made by the Norsemen, and it is believed that as late as 
1347 a Norwegian ship visited Ivabia<lor and the northeastern paits of the United States. 
The Norse reinaiiis which have been found at Newport, at (Jatiiet Point, on Fall River and 
several other places seem to j^oint cleaily to some such events" as are here described. The 
Icelandic poets and historians give a nuifoini and tolciabh consistent account of the early 
exploits of .their conntrv men in Viiilaud. When tlu word Amciica is uieiitioiTed in the 
hearii>g of the Icelandic schoolbovs they will at once aiiswd with tiithnsiasm, “ Oh, ves ; 
I^if' Rrick 5 »on discovered that couiitr> in the \car looi.’’ 

These events, howevei, like all otliets, aic to be weighed b\ thcii consequences Fiom 
the discovery of Ameiica b\ the Norsemen no historical results followed. Mankind were 
neither wiser nor better. The nature and significance of the discoeer} weie in nowise 
understood by the men who made it Among the Icclaiuleis themsehes the place and the 
very name of V ini and were foi gotten. ICuiojie iu\ei heaid of suc'h a country or such a 
discovery, ni.storians have until the last lialf cciitnis been niciednlons on the subject and 
the fact^s as though it h*id never hetni. The eniitaiii which liad been lifted for a moment 
was stretched again fioin sk\ to sea and the New Woild still lav hiddeni in the sha(k)ws. 

OTHER TRADITIONS OF EARLY DISCOVERY. 

Other traditions of disc'ovcrv now come into view. It is said that before the final 
relinquishment of America by the Noise adveiitnieis a st*a-waiideier from nigged Wales had 
touched upon our eastern shoies. The tiaditioii runs that the Welsh piince Madoc was not 
ICvSS fortunate than Ueif Kiickson m fiiidiiig the we^sterii shore of tlie Atlantic ; but the 
evidence of this e\])loit is far less satisfactoiv than that by which the Icelandic discoveries 
have been authenticated. \ccoidiiig to the legend which the Cambrian olironiclers with 
patriotic pride have preserved and the poet vSonthey lias transmitted, Madoc was the sou of 
the Welsh king Owen (iwymicdd, who floiiiished about tlie middle of the twelfth century. 
At this time a civil distuibanec occuiie^d in Wales and Prince Madoc was obliged to save 
himself by flight. With a small fltet he left the country in the vear 1170 and after sailing 
westward for several weeks came to an uiiknowii shore, beautiful and wild, inhabited by a 
strange race of men unlike the people of Paiiopc 

For some time the Prince and his sailors tanied in the new land, delighted with its 
exubtrance and with the '.alubrious climate Then all but twenty' of the daring company 
Set sail and returned to Wales. It was the intention of Madoc to make preparations and 
return again. Ten ships were fitted out and the leader with his adventurous crew a second 
time set his prows to the west. The vessels dropjx^d out of sight one by one and were never 
beard of more. The thing may have hap])encd 

Meanwhile human intelligence and reason had had their growth. In the latter Middle 
Ages there were many symptoms of a revival, a resurrection from the intellectual death 
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which h^d so long prevailed in the world. /Leading .thirilcers in many couatrii^ began to 
doubt the correctness of the accepted views respfecting, the character and figure of the e gt th> 
Intellectual curiosity was excited,. as it inusteyer be in the presence of an uiisblvetf problem. 
Was the world, round or flat? Had the bceati another shore? What kind of a veige orJ\ 
precipice was drawn around the cloudy rim of nature ? What vision of wonder and 'peril 
might arise upon the mariner’s sight — ‘ ' 

“ Beyond the extreme sea-wall and between the remote sea 

if a man go could he return again? 

DIM CONCEPTIONS OF THE EARTH'S SPHERICITY. 

As the shadows of the iiieditcval darkness began to roll away tliese queries were qutek 
in the adventurous brain of New Europe. Tlic vigorous sailors of the maritime republic of 
Italy and the daring travellers who had gone u/> 

(as they thought) to Jerusalem and thence do 7 Cf/i 
to India imagined that they could perceive the 
sphericity of the earth. They bjLdieved that the 
Holy CiW was set on the crest or ridge of the 
world! More particularly did those who journeyed 
northward and southward behold the stars rising 
overhead or sinking to the horizon in a way un- 
accountable except on the notion that the earth 
is round. 

Prom the shores of Portugal and Spain, from 
Brest and Land’s End, from the vSkaggerack, the 
Orkneys and Iceland, the man of llic fourteenth 
century looked wistfully, thoughtfully to the 
ocean of Atlas, tie would fain try his power 
ill that world of waters. 

Rumor, tradition said that others had gone 
and come again in safety. The old knight of 
St. Albans, Sir John de Maiidcville, coming from 
the far East in the year 1356 thus discourses 

on the problem which after a hundred and forty years was to receive a final solution at 
the hands of Columbus and Cabot : 

“Wherefore men may easily perceive that the land and the sea are of round shape and 
figure, for that part of the firmament which is seen in one coftntry is not seen in another. 
And men may prove both by experience and sound reasoning that if a man, having passage 
by ship, should go to search the world, he miglit with his vessel sail around the world both 
above and under it. This proposition 1 prove as follows : I have myself in Prussia seen the 
North Star by the astrolabe fifty-three degree above the liorizon. Furtlier on in Bohemia 
it rises to the height of fifty-eight degree.s. And still further northward it is sixty-two 
degrees and some minutes high. I lUN self have so measured it Now the South Pole Star 
is, as I have said, opposite the North Pole Star. And abovit these poles the whole celestial 
sphere revolves like a wheel about the axle ; and the. firmament is thus divided into two 
equal parts. From the north I have tunied southward, passed the equator, and found that 
in Libya the Antarctic Star first appears above the horizon. Further on in those landa that 
stajr rises higher until in Southern Libya it reaches the height of eighteen degree^ and 
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certain minutes, sixty minutes making a degree. After going by sea and by land towards 
.that country [Australia, perhaps] of which I have spoken, I have found the Aptarctic Star 
more tlian thirty-three degrees above the horizon. And if I had had company and- shipping 
to go still further I know of a certainty that I should liave seen the whole circumference 
of the heavens, , . . and I repeat that tnen may environ the whole world, as well 

under as above, and return to their own country if they had company and ships and 
conduct. And always, as well as in their own land, .shall they find inhabited continents 
and i.slands. For know you well that they who dwell in the Southeni Hemisphere are feet 
against feet of them who dwell in the Northeni Hemisphere, just as we and they that dwell 
under us are feet to feet. For every part of the sea and the laud hath its antipode. . . 

. . Moreover, when men go on a journey toward India and the foreign islands, they do 

on the whole roitte circle the circumference of the earth even to those countries which are 
under us. And therefore hath that same thing which I heard recited when I was young 
happened many times. Howbeit, upon a time a worthy man departed from our country to 
explore the world. And so he pas-sed India and the islands beyond India — more than five 
thousand in number — and so long he went bj' sea and land, environing the world for many 
seasons, that he fovind an island where he heard them speaking his own langtiage, halloo- 
ing at the oxen in the plow with the identical words spoken to beasts in his own country’. 
Forsooth he was astonished, for he knew not how the thing might happen. But I assure 
you that he had gone so far by land and sea that he had actually gone around the world and 
was come again through the long circuit to his own district. It only remained for him to 
go forth and find his particular neighborhood. Unfortunately he turned from the coast 
which he had reached and thereby lost all his painful labor, as he himself afterwards 
acknowledged when he returned home. For it ha])pened by and by that he went into 
Norway,* being driven thither by a storm, and there he recognized an island as being the 
same in which he had heard men calling the oxen in his own tongue ; and that was a 
possible thing. And yet it .seemeth to simple unlearned rustics that men may not go 
around the world, and if they did they would fall off ! But that absurd thing never could 
happen unless we ourselves, from where we are, should fall toward heaven ! For upon 
what part soever of the earth men dwell, whether above or under, it always seemeth to 
them that they walk more perpendicularly than other folks ! And just as it seemeth to its 
that our antipodes are under ns head downwards, just so it seemeth to them that we are 
under them head dowivwards. If a man might fall from the earth towards heaven, by 
much more reason the earth itself, being so heavy, should fall to heaven — an impossible 
thing.” 

' TYRANNY OF CHURCH AND FEUDALISM. 

Such were the rea.sonings of the old Knight of St. Albans at the middle of the four- 
teenth century. He was himself a traveller of great renown, and came home from the 
far east to record, in the thirteenth year of Edward III., the things which he had gathered 
by observation and tradition. To what extent such opinions were abroad among the best 
thinl^rs of the age we may never know. It must l>e remembered that the epoch was one 
of fear, superstition, dread — that it was an age in which the State taught men what things 
to do and the Church what things to believe. The correctness of the reasonings and deduc- 
tions of Sir John Mandeville may •well astonish us. It would be difficult to find in them 
any error except the mistaken reckonir.g of the’ length of a degree of longitude, and for 
that he was in no measure responsible. His suggestions and inferences, however, passed 
fot little. They were regard^ as the speculations of an imaginative mind, and the so-called 
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“practical men” of the fourteenth century made no eflFort to apply them to the circum- 
navigation of the globe. 

Neatly a century and a half now elajised before the problems of the sea were again 
taken up by navigators and adventurers. The sun of chivalr\' set and the expiring energies 
of feudalism ebbed away in Europe. The elder Capets gave place to the Houses of Valois 
and Orleans in France. The bloody wars of York and Lancaster made England desolate 
and barren ; but the mystery of the Atlantic still l.ay nnsolved under the shadows of the 
west. At last Louis XI. rase above the ruins of feudal France, and Henry VII. over the 
fragments of broken England. In Spain Ferdinand and Isabella, ex]>clling both the Jew 
and the Mohammedan, consolidated their kingdoms, and prepared the way for the Spanish 
ascendancy in the times of their grandson. Destiny had decreed that this kingdom should 
become the patron and bear the honor of that great euteq)rise by which a New World was 
given first to Castile and lycon and afterwards to mankind. As to him who was destined to 
make the glorious di.scovery, his birth had been reserved for Italv. 

The storj' of Christopher Columbus belongs in its completeness to another i)art of the 
present work. There the reader shall see displayed in full the sad di.sadvantages and endless 
disappointments to which the discoverer was doomed. For a moment the career of Columbus 
blazes out in meteoric splendor, .sheddijig a lustre over half the world ; then he falls into 
unmerited decline and ignominy and the tragedy ends with national ingratitnde and injus- 
tice. There is in the drama every quality calculated to excite sympathy for tlie greatness 
of the man and applau.se for his immortal work. 

For the present we pause only to note with keen regret the mi.sadventure.s, ill luck and 
jealou.sy by which the name of Columbus was withheld from the islands and continents 
which he discovered. It is known to all tlie world how Amerigo Vespucci visiting the 
shores of South America in 1499, and returning to infonn Europe that the new country was 
another continent and not a part of India, secured for himself the name of the New World. 
Histoi y at length, however, corrects the mistakes of men. There is a gradual elimination 
of contrivance and fraud from her immaculate pages. Though the name of America may 
never give place to Columbia the latter has fixed itself in the poetry and art of all lands as 
the true designation of our Western World. 

CIVILIZATION OF THE PERUVIANS AND MEXICANS. 

When Europeans first landed on the c.astcm shores of the.se continents the country 
was found inhabited by various races. In some parts, especially towards the north, there 
was savagery and barbarism. In other portions higher fonus of civilization were discovered. 
In Central America and in the adjacent parts of the two greater continents evidences of the 
civilized life were found .scarcely inferior to the existing conditions in the best parts of the 
world. In comparing the cities and jjeoples of Peru, Central America and Mexico with 
European communities of the same ccntuiy, or with the civilized races of the ancient world, 
much allowance must be made for ethnic prejudice and for the fact that the materials of the 
inquiry have all been gathered by men of the conquering race.s. 

The primitive civilized peoples of the three Americas have had no voice. Their 
polts and philosophers and advocates have not been heard in the great as.sizes -where the 
relative merits of the peoples of the Old World and the New were to be decided. It is 
known, however, that nearly all the arts and sciences which were cultivated by the Ara- 
bians and Europeans in the later Middle Ages were known to the Central Americans, the 
Penmans and the Mexicans. Pizarro, conqueror of Pent, was constrained in 1531 to 
acknowledge that the only superiority which the Spaniards whom he led could claim was in 
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military discipline and \yeaponry. In other respects the Peruvians were fiihy the eqiuals of 
the invaders of their country. The physical evidences of civilization were on every hand. 
P«t>t-roads, 'aqueducts and temples stood as thq tangible evidence of what the Peruvian 
bmiders were able to accomplish. Mining and inanufactunng flourished. Agriculture was 
Cjirned to a high degree of perfection. The fine artS. were patronized, and sculpture rose to 
a degree of excellence but litfle below that of Pigypt and Greece. 

A -similar TOnditiou of affairs was found b\ Cortez in Mexico in 1519. The Mexicans 
al.so were adepts in the arts and sciences. The Spaniards chose to affect great horror at the 
religious rites which were practised by the A/tccs, ,ind particnlailv at human sacrifice. But 
the world has failed to balance the account ; fot even in this particular the cruelties of the 
Mexican priests were not equal to those of the Spanish Inquisition. It is forgotten that 
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many races have thought it ]»]easim> to the gods to ofTer human beings on sacrificial altars. 
Such practices were common in the Orient At the time of the Caithagmiau ascendancy 
the offering of human beings was a common ciicnmstince of the national religion. While 
the Romans did not saciifice men on altars they exposed them to wild beasts in the arena, 
or compelled them to meet theit traimd gladiators in the bloody circus. 

It is now conceded that many of the most ehvatmg discoveries of science were mdde 
by the Mexicans before they were made in Kurope The astronomy of the Aztecs was by no 
means despicable Thc\ were familiar with the jilancts aud stars and witli the orderly pro- 
cesses of the heavens. They had pedi.ijis the most complete calendar which men had 
invented prior to the establishment of the Gregorian svstem. The great calendar stone 
which has been preserved from the begiuumg of the sixteentli century shows conclusively 
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t3ie advanced astronomical knowledge of the people who produced It. * The hlexice^ -arc^'^ * 
tectiire was of so .high an order as to rival that 'of the Moors, and their wekltli; according to 
the testimony of their conquerors, was quite incalculable. * , ' '* 

WHENCE CAME THJE riHST SETTLERS OF AMERICA? 

• For four centuries speculation has been rife respecting the origin of the races of the; 
New 'World. One hypothesis after another has been started and passed like a , wave over 
the intelligence of the age, only to give place to the next. People without a knowledge of 
geography or the historic.il movements of mankind have attempted to show that the native 
races of America were the descendants of the Semitic peoples formerly living in the valley 
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of the Euphrates; but such a supposition is preiwsterous and need not occupy the attention 
of any rational being. Others again have Ijelieved that the races of the New World were 
indigenous, like the animals and plants, which differ much from those of Europe and Asia. 
Some have thought that aforetime— as we have .said above — a great land bridge extended 
from Greenland to Labrador, thus furnishing a means of transit from the Eastern to the 
Western world. The easiness of passage across Bering’s strait has furnished good ground 
for the supposition of ethnic kinship between a part of the American aborigines and the 
peoples of Northeastern Asia. Some of the ablest ethnologists have traced lines of progress 
from island to island across the Pacific from the Malay peninsula to the western coast of 
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South America. As for absolute knowledge of the origin of the American aboiigiaes there 
is none. There are, however, good grounds for holding the belief in the common origin 
of all mankind, and it is easy to perceive several methods by which in the almost limitless 
ages of the past communication between the Eastern and the Western hemispheres might 
have been found and maintained until both were peopled. It is possible that the 
expressions pd World and New World have little foundation in fact. Indeed there are not 
wanting geological evidences that — as has already been said — the American continents 
emerged from the prim£eval waters at an earlier epoch than did Europe or Africa. 

The difference in the physical, mental and moral states of tlie peoples of the East and , 
West four centuries ago has been greatly exaggerated. Difference there certainly was in 
manners, customs and laws. Difference we may properly allow in the average grade of 
civilization. But the most striking particular in which the peoples east and west of the 
Atlantic differed the one from the other was as it respects aggressiveness, progress and 
ambition. These qualities belonged to the men of Europe. In the men of the New World 
^ey were largely wanting. The civilized communities of Central America, of Peni and 
Mexico, like some of the Oriental peoples of to-day, were*contented with the stage of devel- 
opment which they had reached. They sought nothing beyond, either by discovery or 
conquest. The peculiar trait which caught the attention of the first vSpanish and English 
marauders in the New World was the general content of the natives with their condition. 
Doubtless there was among the native communities an imperceptible growth by which the 
pedple were slowly carried forward into newer and improved conditions, but the movement 
was so slow as to escape attention in any given age and to produce results only after long 
lapses of time. 

EFFECTS OF COMMERCE ON CIVILIZATION. 

i 

Otfe of the concomitants — perhaps we might say one of the causes— of this condition 
was the absence of tlie commercial .spirit and of maritime adventure. Commerce and sea- 
faring came from east to west. Neither spirit prevailed in any j)art of the New World.. 
Commerce, even in the most civilized communities, hardly rose above the level of barter, 
and sea-going extended no further than the navigation of rivers and the safe waters along 
the shores of placid seas. 

The Mediterranean countries, on the other hand, were specially favorable for the 
development of commerce and maritime adventure. Voyages from island to island and 
from coast to coast were easily undertaken, and the maritime spirit rose at a very early age. 
It became an enthusiasm, a passion. The Phoenicians and Carthaginians and Greeks were 
men of the sea. The same spirit at length prevailed in the westernmost parts of Europe. 
Navigation was improved and new means discovered for reaching di.stant regions of the 
globe. But in the New World none of the.se conditions and motives exi.stcd. The native 
peoples of America were land-jxeoples, and little ambitious of the sea. Content and 
possibly the spirit of ease prevailed with the Central American races, and commerce and 
navigation were therefore little cultivated. 

dt should not be understood, however, tliat aboriginal America .such as it was four 
eftnturies ago was poor in those treasures which excite the ambitions and lu.sts of men. In 
many part? of these continents rich mines of gold and silver existed. Many of the gulf 
wat^ abounded in pearls. It were long to enumerate the native treasures which might be 
gatbfif^ byt brave and ' adventurous marauders' among the peaceable and well-contented 
pelves ‘who inhabited the central parts of our hemisphere at the beginning of the sixteenth 
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We should remember, however, that the actual treasures of the New World were not 
comparable with the fabulous. Story and imagination wrought astonishing fictions of the 
gorgeous wealth which abounded in the new lands. Every adventurer carried the torch 
of fancy ; and though each nightfall 
found him unrewarded he slept and 
dreamed of the riches that should 
come with the morrow. 

From this distance we are easily 
able to summarize the motives which 
carried the European adventurers to 
our shores. The men who crossed 
the Atlantic at the close of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the 
sixteenth century were inflamed, first 
of all, with the passion of gold-hiint- 
ing. A second motive was the* ac- 

° . Ill-, ^ PHa-:NICIAN SHIP. 

quisition of territory, and the third 

— though less sincere — was the purpose of bringing new races of men to the Christian 
religion as taught and formulated by the Church of Rome. On the whole it was a matter 
of gain and conquest. Men, for many generations given over to the struggles of war, of 
barbarism, of wild adventure in eastern lands, found at length to the west of the Atlantic 
vast new regions in which their energies and passions might have free play and reach 
satiety. 

We are here to take up and consider in their order the various movements by which 
the new continents were made known to the peoples of Europe. The exploits of Columbus, 
however — ^first and greatest of them all — ^are omitted in this connection, as they consti- 
tute on a larger scale the subject-matter of another part of the present volume. • It is 
sufficient to note in this connection that the man of Oenoa, though the first of Europeans 
to reach the West Indian islands and the mainland of South America, was not the first to 
touch the shores of the North American continent. That great adventure and discovery 
were reserved for another man of Italian birth, but sailing under the flag of England. It 
is to him and the exploits of his son and successors that we are now to give attention. 
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THE CABOTS AND THEIR FOLLOWERS. 

V writers have dwelt upon the state of enthusiasm and 
fervor which prevailed at the European courts when 
the news was borne abroad that Columbus had returned 
from the western shores of the Atlantic. True, there 
was great confusion in the reports. The navigator him- 
self suppo.sed that he had found the Indies — the land 
of Cathay which Marco Polo and other story-telling 
travellers had described as lying on the easternmost 
parts of Asia. One thing was certain ; he had found 
land. Many islands had been circumnavigated. Others 
were so extensive as to seem to be continents. Clearly 
it was but the beginning of discovery. All imagina- 
tions were inflamed with the intelligence. Incredulity 
was bnished aside, and a vast trans- Atlantic world rose 
upon the imagination like a mirage beyond the desert 
All the maritime nations inimediately prepared to 
discover and to occupy the new lands in the West The 
seafariif^ communities were quickest in sending forth their captains on the lines of discovery’ 
and adventure. England held — as she lias ever done — a peculiarly favorable situation for 
the work of navigation and conquest over sea. Her mariners were bold and skilful. They 
had in them the courage of the Vikings, the hardihood of the Saxons and the imaginations 
of the Normans. When the news of Columbus’ discoveries were spread abroad in the 
harbors of Merry England her captains, not a few, were read)' to take up the work and go 
forth in search of the New World, 

Among the many who were excited to ambition and activity by the great event of 1492 
was Giovanni Gabotto or Kaboto, or as his name appears in English John Cabot. His 
birthplace was probably Venice, but his home was in Bristol, in West England. He was a 
seaman from his childhood. His voyages liad reached to the easternmost parts of the 
Mediterranean. While in that far realm he liad visited Mecca and had seen the incoming 
caravans from India laden with spices and gems. He believed as Columbus did that the 
ftr East might be reached by sailing to the westward, and this notion he succeeded in 
impressing upon three Engli.sh merchants of Bristol who agreed to bear the expense of an 
expedition to be commanded by Cabot. 

The consent of the Crown, however, was necessary. Henry VII., first king of the 
House of Tudor, recently victorious over his enemies at the battle of Bosworth Field, cold 
and calculating, hesitated long before assenting to the request of Cabot. The latter hov- 
ered about the court for many weeks; but at length the envy of the King, jealous of the 
great things which had been accomplished under the banners of Castile and Leon, pre- 
vailed over his narrow and parsimonious .spirit; and on the 5th of May, 1496, he issu^ a 
\ ^ ( 334 ) 
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charter to John Cabot “mariner, of Venice,” granting him privilege and authority to m ak e 
discoveries and explorations in the Atlantic and Indian oceans, to cany the English flag 
and to take possession of all islands and continents which he might discover. The 
expenses of the expedition were to be borne by the three merchants of Bristol; but one- 
fifth of all* the profits gained by the expedition should be given to the Crown. ^ 

DISCOVERY OF NORTH AMERICA BY CABOT. ^ 

The months of the following autumn and winter were spent in preparations for the 
voyage. A fleet of five vessels was prepared and provisioned; but only one ship, a .small 
caravel called the Matthew^ carrying a crew of eighteen men under the immediate com- 
mand of Cabot sailed on the expedition. Among the crew were John Cabot’s three sons, 
Lewis, Sebastian and Santius. The Matihetv left Bristol in the latter part of April 
after a tempestuons voyage reached the coast of Labrador in the latitude of 56 degrees 
nortli, on St. John’s Day, the 24th of June, 1497. This was the real discovery of North 
America. Indeed, it was the tnie discovery of the American continents, for nearly four- 
teen months elap.scd before Columbus himself touched the mainland on the Gulf of Paria. 
More than two years passed 
before Ojeda and Vespucci 
traced the shore of South 
America. 

Although it was the 
season of midsummer, Cabot 
found the countrv' which he 
had discovered to be ice- 
bound and wrapped in the 
solitude of an apparently per- 
petual winter. The coast was 
forbidding. A few wretched 
natives ran down to see the 
ship which appeared to them 
a prodigy of the sea. The 
commander attempted to open communications with the natives, but it is believed that nd 
landing was made. The shore line was explored, however, for several hundred miles. 
Cabot supposed that he had found the kingdom of the Grand Khan of Tartary; but 
neither the character of the country nor the ajipearance of the natives warranted the 
conclusion. 

Before setting sail for England the navigator went on shore, and according to the terms of 
his commission planted the flag of England and took jjossession in the name of the English 
King. The tradition runs that by the .side of the flag of his adopted country, Cabot also ' 
set up the banner of his native land, the Republic of Venice; nor will fancy fail to 
discover in the event the au.spicious omen of a far-off day of greatness when the flag of 
another and grater Republic should wave from sea to sea. 

The good ship Matthew returned to Bristol on the 6th of August, 1497* From the 
dates we may easily discover the brevity of the voyage. Twice on the right hand the coast 
of Newfoundland was seen. After a little more than three months of absence the captain 
and his crew came safely to shore. Bristol had her holiday. The Admiral Cabot was received 
with rejoicing. An entry in the private accounts of Henry VII. for the loth of August, 
1497, is as follows : “ For him that found the new isle, ten pounds,” But the reports of 
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the event are meagre, and we are left to conjecture with respect to much that followed, At 
the present time an ancient manuscript is preserved in a book shop in Bristol in which a 
brief announcement is made of the safe return of the Matthew and of the discovery by 
Cabot of a new country beyond the Atlantic. 

The cautious King at length issued a new commission more liberal than the first and 
the same was signed in February of 1498. New ships were fitted and new crews enlisted 
for a second voyage. Strange as it may seem, after the date of this second patent the very 
name of John Cabot disappears from the annals of the times. Where the remainder of his 
life was passed and the circumstances of his death are involved in complete mysterj'. 

DISCOVERIES OF SEBASTIAN CABOT. 

But Sebastian Cabot, second of his father’s sons, had inherited not only the plans and 
reputation of the latter, but also his genius. Indeed the younger Cabot a})pears through 
the shadows of four centtiries as a man of greater capacity and enterprise than his father. 
As we have said the younger Cabots accompanied the elder on his famous first voyage, 
i^ebastian now took up the cause with all the fervor of youth. It is probable that the same 
fleet, the equipment of which had been begun for the* father, was intrusted to the son. 
However this may be, Sebastian in the .spring of 1498 found him.self in command of a 
squadron of well-manned vessels and on his way to the new continent. But the new conti- 
nent was still suppo.sed to be that India which had been the dream of navigators and 
cosmographers for many generations The particular object of Sebastian was the common 
folly of the times, namely, the discovery of a northwest passage acro.ss the Atlantic to the 
Indies. 

At the close of the fifteenth century nothing was known about the general character of 
the great ocean currents which so largely modify the temperature of the .sesus and lands. 
Navigators had no notion of the great difference in climate of the parts of Europe and 
America situated on the same parallels of latitude. The humidity and comparative wannth 
of Great Britain were naturally .supposed to exist in the new lands at a corre.sponding dis- 
tance from the equator. It remained for the Cabots to discover the much greater rigor of 
the climate on the western shores of the north Atlantic. The voyage of Sebastian proceeded 
prosperously until he reached the .seas we.st of Greenland. Here he was obliged by the ice- 
bergs to change his course. 

It was now July and the sun scarcely .set at midnight. Seals were .seen in abundance 
and the ships ploughed through stich shoals of codfish as had never before been heard of. 
The shore of Labrador was reached not far from the scene of the elder Cabot’s discoveries. 
Then the fleet turned southward, but whether across the Gulf of St. Lawrence or to the 
east of Newfoundland is uncertain. New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and the coast of Maine 
were successively explored. The whole shore line of New England and of the Middle 
States was now for the first time since the days of the Norsemen seen and traced by Euro- 
peans. Nor did Cabot desist from this work which was bestowing the title of discovery on 
the Crown of England until he had p;is.sed beyond the Che.sapeake. After all the disputes 
about the matter it is most probable that Cape Hatteras is the point from which Sebastian 
began his homeward voyage. 

It was in this manner that the right of England to the better parts of North America 
was first declared. The “right” in que.stion may be strongly criticised by posterity, as it 
rested wholly upon the fact of first vine by a company of English sailoi-s looking shoreward 
from their vessels in the summer of 1498. But this first view was called discovery, and the 
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Christian kings of Europe had agreed among themselves that discovery should hold — that 
it should constitute a right which they would mutually rcvspect and defend. In this com- 
pact not the slightest attention was paid to the rights of possession and occupancy enjoyed 
for unknown generations by the native peoples of the new lands. All the claims of the 
aboriginal races were brushed aside as not of the slightest consequence or validity. The 
flag of Tudor had been carried in a ship along the coast from Labrador to Cape Hatteras, 
and English sailors had seen the New World before any of their European rivals; there- 
fore England had a right to the possession of the coiitineiit thus “discovered !” 

As for Sebastian Cabot himself, his future career was as strange as the voyages of his 
boyhood had been wonderful. The dark-minded, illiberal Henry VII., although quick 
to appreciate the value of Cabot’s discoveries, was slow to reward the discoverer. He, as 
well as all the Tudor kings who succeeded him, was a scheming and selfish prince. When 
Henry VITI. died, Ferdinand the Catholic enticed Sebastian Cabot away from England and 
made him Pilot-major of Spain. While holding this high office he had for a season almost 
supreme control of the maritime affairs of the kingdom and sent out many successful 
voyages. He lived to be very old, but the circumstances of his death have not been ascer- 
tained, and the place of his burial is unknown to this day. 

DA GAMA DISCOVERS A ROUTE TO INDIA. 

We may here pause to note the rapid unfoldings of discovery in the last years of the 
fifteenth century. The true concept of the world came with 1498. That year may be fixed 
upon as the most marked in the history of modem times. In the month of May, Vasco da 
Gama, of Portugal, succeeded in doubling the Cape of Storms, afterwards known as the 
Cape of Good Hope, and after a long and successful voyage reached Hindustan, We have 
just seen how in the same summer Sebastian Cabot traced the eastern coast of North 
America through more than twetity degrees of latitude, thus establishing for all futhre time 
the claims of England to what proved to be the better parts of the new continent. In 
August of the same year Columbus himself, now sailing on his third voyage, reached the 
mainland of South America not far from the mouth of the Orinoco. Destiny had decreed 
that of these three great discoveries that of Cabot should prove to be most important in 
practical results. 

A strange obstacle, however, interpo.sed itself for a while in the way of English dis- 
covery. In the first place it may be doubted whether the Tudor kings, from Henry VII. to 
Elizabeth, were much concerned about the character and possibilities of the New World. 
Henry VIII. during his reign of nearly forty years was occupied with the domestic affairs 
of his kingdom and with those threatening foreign intrigues which resisted, as their ulterior 
object, the growth and greatness of England. Meanwhile, as soon as America was discov- 
ered the kings of Spain and Portugal began to contend for what the first had found and the 
second had neglected to find. Pope Alexander VI. was called in to settle the dispute, and 
in 1493 did so by issuing the famous bull whereby an imaginary line was drawn north and 
south in the Atlantic three hundred miles west of the Azores, and all the islands and coun- 
tries west of that meridian given to Spain. Thus by a stroke of the pen about three** 
fourths of the human race, including their countries and cities, were handed over to 
Ferdinand the Catholic as if they had been a basket of figs "presented to a friend ! 

The Pope, taking advantage of the turmoils, wars and cross-purposes of Europe, had 
risen to such power that crowned heads bowed before him. Henry VIII., always contending 
that he himself was the truest of Catholics, was little disposed to dispute the decision which 
the Pope had rendered during the reign of his father. For the time it appeared that Spain 
22 
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and Portugal had succeeded, under the Papal sanction, in dividing the new islands and con- 
tinents between them. For this reason the claims which had originated with the discoveries 
of the Cabots were allowed to lie dormant. The right of the English king to hold and 
possess the long continental line between Newfoundland and Carolina was not pressed by 
the first Tudor kings lest they should quarrel with the Pope. It was not until after the 
Reformation had been accomplished in England that the Papal decision came to b^ disre- 
garded and finally despised and laughed at. 

With the event of the Reformation, which may be dated in the reign of Edward VI., 
came a revival of English maritime adventure. When the break with Rome was once final, 
or seemed to be final, the decisions of the Pope relative to the rights of the various Euro- 
pean crowns were not likely to be much regarded by the ministers and advisers of young 
Edward. In the year 1548 that King’s council voted a hundred pounds sterling to induce 
the now aged Sebastian Cabot to quit Spain and become Grand Pilot of England. The old 
\ Admiral yielded to the lempuatioii, left Seville, and once 

Y more sailed under the English flag. The omens were aus- 

picious for the speedy rei^overy of whatever England had 
lost to her rival by the apathy and 

M ^ / /i ENGLAND'S DIVORCE FROM ROME. 

^ \/wf the reign of Edward VI. came 

« J V suddenly to an end. To him succeeded 

( half-sister Mary, to whom history 

J I given the unpleasiiig name of the 

Bloody Mary. Tlie Catholic reaction 

''vith full force. I5n gland was 
\ bound to Spain as if she were an ap- 
. ■ * panage by tlic marriage of her Queen to 
Philip II. Under such conditions it was 

THE PICKET or FROBISHER. . r ^ r 

out 01 the question that the power of 
England on the sea should be materially extended. With the accession of the princess 
Elizabeth, however, in the year 1558, a wonderful impulse was given to all enterprises 
which promised the aggrandizement of her kingdom. 

Elizabeth Tudor was a Protestant by necessity. Destiny had contrived it so before her 
birth. She had in her the nature and dispositions of a Catholic Princess ; but she had also 
the accumulated ambitions of the House of Tudor. The alteriiativ^e was sharp before her. 
She must choose the one thing and reject the other. She must plant herself like adamant 
forever against Rome and become the impersonation of English Protestantism. For her to 
be a Catholic was not only to admit the invalidity of her mother’s marriage to her father, 
the illegitimacy of her own birth, but also to cast to the winds all legal and rightful claims 
to the English Crown. By being a Protestant she could maintain the rightfulness of her 
father’s first divorce, the lawfulness of her mother’s marriage, and her own consequent 
claims to be a legitimate Princess of the line established by her grandfather. Thus by the 
contrivance of histoiy" England Wcos broken away from tlie continental system, including 
allegiance to Rome, and Avas thus freed to pursue her course of insular consolidation and 
her career of foreign adventure. 

No sooner had the affairs of the kingdom been well established after the accession of 
Elizabeth than maritime enterprises began again to be prompted. The spirit of discovery 
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found impersonation in that bold and skilful sailor, Martin P\obislier, of Doncaster. 
Without means himself to undertake an expedition into foreign seas, he received aid 
from Dudley, Earl of Warwick, who fitted out three small vessels and placed them 
under Frobisher’s command, to go in search of the mythical liorthwest passage to India. 
Three-quarters of a century had not sufficed to destroy the fanatical notion of reaching the 
rich countries of the East by sailing around America to the north. 

Frobisher departed from Deptford on the 8th of June, 1576. One of his ships was lost 
on the voyage. Another was terrified at the prospect and returned to England ; but the 
dauntless captain proceeded in the third far to the north and west, attaining a higher lati- 
tude than had ever before been reached by Europeans on the western shore of the Atlantic. 
About the sixtieth parallel he discovered the group of islands which lie in the mouth of 
Hudson’s Strait. Still farther to the north he came to a large island which he — under the 
common delusion of the age — supposed to be the mainland of Asia. To this he gave the 
name of Meta Incognita, North of this island, in latitude sixtj^-three degrees and eight 
minutes, he entered the strait which has ever since borne his name, and then believing that 
•he had found the open way to Asia, set sail for England. He carried home with him one 
of the natives called Esquimaux and a stone which was thought by the English refiners to 
contain particles of gold. 

ADVENTURES OF THE ENGLISH GOLD-HUNTERS. 

Great was the excitement in England. London was stirred’ to action. Queen Eliza- 
beth herself contributed one ship to the new fleet which in the month of May, 1577, de- 
parted for Meta Incognita. All these vessels were to come home laden with gold ! Strange 
and vicious delusion which for thousands of years has held dominion over the imaginations 
of men ! Frobisher’s ships soon came among the icebergs of the far North, and there for 
weeks together they were in imminent danger of being crushed between the floatin|[ moun- 
tains. The summer was cold and unfavorable for discovery. The fleet did not succeed in 
reaching the same high point which Frobisher had gained in his single vessel in the previous 
summer. The sailors were alarmed at the gloomy perils of sea and shore and availed them- 
selves of the first opportunity to escape from these dangerous whalers and return to England. 

But this unfruitful experience did not suffice. The English gold-huiitcrs were by no 
means satisfied. They regarded the return of -the exj^edition as a cowardly failure to 
accomplish an enterprise which was already in sight. A third fleet of fifteen vessels strong 
and new was fitted out and Queen Elizabeth again contributed personally to the expense 
of the voyage. In the early spring of 1578 the squadron departed for the land of gold. 
It was the intention to plant there a colony of diggers. Some were to remain, others to 
return with the fleet. Twelve ships were expected to come back freighted with gold-ore 
to London. 

But the third summer was as severe as the others. At the entrance to Hudson Strait 
the floating icebergs were so thick that the ships could not be steered among them. For 
a long time the vessels were buffeted about in constant peril of destruction. At last they 
succeeded in reaching Meta Incognita and soon gathered their cargoes of — dirt ! The 
provision ship slipped away from the fleet and returned to England. The affairs of the 
expedition grew desperate. The northwest passage was forgotten. The colony which was 
to be planted was no longer thought of. Faith in the shiploads of mica and dirt which 
they had gathered in the holds gave away; and so with disappointed crews and several 
tons of the spurious ore under the hatches the ships set sail for home. The Eldorado of 
the Esquimaux had proved to be an utter delusion. 
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THE PIRACIES OF DRAKE. 

After the death of Queen Mary the break between England and Spain became ever 
more ominous. The hostility between the two powers amounted almost to constant war. 
Even when the Spanish and English crowns were nominally at peace and when Philip and 
Elizabeth were exchanging the hypocritical compliments of princes a state of secret 
enmity existed, which on the sea at least showed itself in many acts of violence and rob- 
bery. It was at this time tliat the great English Admiral, Sir P'rancis Drake, sought for- 
tune by privateering. Without much regard for the law of nations he began, about 1572, 
to prey upon the merchant ships of Spain and gained thereby enonnous wealth. Five 
years later, following the route of Magellan, he sailed around to the Pacific coast and 
became a terror to the Spanish vessels in those waters. He greatly enriched himself and 



CROWNING OF DRAKE AS THE KING OF CAUFORNIA. 


his crews by a process not very different from piracy. But satisfied at length with this 
form of marauding, he formed the project of tracing up the western coast of North America 
until he should find perchance the northwest passage at its Pacific mouth, hoping to sail 
thence eastward around our continent 

With this object in view, Drake followed the Pacific coast as far north as Oregon, dis- 
covering San Francisco harbor on the way, where he built a fort, spent the winter and was 
crowned King by native Indians. But his sailors who had now been for several years 
within the tropics began to shiver with the cold, .and the enterprise which in any event must 
have ended in failure was given up. Sailing southward the navigator passed the winter of 
1579^0 in a harbor on the coast of Mexico. To all that portion of the western shores of 
America which he had thus explored he gave the name of New Albion; but the earlier 
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discovery of the same coast by the Spaniards had rendered the English claim of but little 
value. Thus far no permanent colony of Englishmen had been established in the New World. 

Among the first to conceive a rational plan of colonizing America was Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert This remarkable personage had already produced a treatise on the possibility of 
finding a northwest passage to India, which work is said to have been the inspiring cause 
of the voyages of Frobisher. 

The results had not equalled 
expectation, and Gilbert began 
to brood over the notion of 
establishing somewhere on the 
shores of the new continent 
an agricultural and commercial 
State. If the hopes of finding 
gold had been thus far de- 
lusive, certainly the hope of 
agriculture and commerce 
would not so prove. vSir 
Humphrey brought his views 
to the attention of the Queen 
and sought her aid. Elizabeth 
received his propositions favor- 
ably and ivssued to him a liberal 
patent authorizing him to take 
possession of any six hundred 
square miles of unoccupied 
territory in America, and to 
plant thereon a colony of which 
he himself should be pro- 
prietor and governor. 

With this commission Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, assisted by 
his illustrious step-brother, 

Walter Raleigh, prepared a 
fleet of five vessels and in 
June of 1583 sailed for the 
west. Only two days after 
their departure the best vessel 
in the fleet treacherously aban- 
doned the rest and returned qukrn KLizABKTir. 

to Plymouth. Gilbert, however, continued his voyage and early in August reached 
Newfoundland. There he went on shore and took formal possession of the country 
in the name of his sovereign. Unfortunately some of the sailors discovered in the side 
of the hill scales of mica and the judge of metals whom Gilbert had been unwise 
enough to bring with him declared that the glittering mineral was silver ore. The crews 
became at once insubordinate. Some went to digging the supposed silver and carrying it 
on board the vessels while others gratified their piratical propensities by attacking the 
Spanish and Portuguese ships that were engaged in codfishing in the neighboring waters. 
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PBATH OF Sm HOmPHREY GILBERT. , * 

In a short time it was found that one of Gilbert's vessels was unStfor sea. This ship 
was abandoned, but with the other tliree Sir Humphrey deft Newfoundland and steered for 
the south. Off the coast of Massachusetts the largest of the remaining ships was wrecked 
and the whole crew and cargo, consisting of a hundred men and a great amount of spuriQus 
.silver ore, went to the bottom. The disaster was so great that Gilbert gave up the expedition 
and set sail for England. 

The weather had now become stormy and the two ships that remained were unfit for 
navigation in such rough waters. Sir Humphrey’s ship, which was the weaker of the two, 
was a little frigate called the Squirrel, This he had chosen in order that the other crew 
might have the advantage in the attempt to return to England, both vessels were shattered* 
and leaking. The storm howled around them. At midnight when the ships were within 
hailing distance of each other, but out of sight, the raging sea rose between them and the 
Squirrel vias suddenly engulfed. Not a man of the courageous cre:w was saved.* The 
other ship finally reached Falmouth in safetx'. 

It would appear that these reverses and disasters ratlic^ quickened the ambitions than 
aroused the fears, of Sir Walter Raleigh. In the following spring that remarkable man 
obtained from the Queen a new patent fully as liberal as the one granted to Gilbert. The 
scheme now embraced a form of government for an American colony. Sir Walter was to 
be the Eord Proprietaiy of an extensive tract of country extending from the thirty-third to 
the fortieth parallel of north latitude. The territory w\'is to be held in the name of the 
Queen. A State was to be orgaiii/.ed and peopled by emigrants from England. 

The character of the northern seas and coasts had now been sufficiently revealed to tuni 
the attention of explorers to a more hospitable region. The frozen North was henceforth 
' avoided.* The sunny country extending from Cape Fear to the Delaware was to be chosen 
as the seat of the rising empire. A squadron of tw'o shi])s was fitted out to forerun the 
enterprise, the command being given to Philip Aniidas and Arthur Barlow. The first of 
the.se was a sea captain from Hull and the second of unknown origin, but distinguished as 
a navigator. 

The expedition left England on the 27th of April, 1784. The ships touched first at 
the Canaries and then the West Indies, from which jioint they made the coast of Carolina. 
It W’^as on the 13th of July that they entered Ocracoke inlet. The coast was found to be 
long and low, the sea smooth and glassy. The woods were full of beauty and song. The 
journal of Barlow is filled with exclamations of delight. The sailors seemed “as if they 
had been in the midst of some delicate garden.” The natives were found to be generous 

^ The fate of Sir I liiiiiphrc)’ (Albert has been embalmed in song by hongfellow ; 

“In tlie first watch of the night 
Without a signers .sound, 

Out of the .sea mysteriously 
The fleet of Death rose all around. 

X ***** * 

“Southward through day and dark 
They drift in close embrace, 

With mist and rain o’er the open main ; 

Yet there seems no change of place. 

“Southward, '“orever southward 

They drift through dark and day ; 

And like a dream in the Gulf-stream 
Sinking, vanish all away.” 
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and ‘hospitable. , ' B^lojiations' were made along the shores of Albemarle and Pamlico 
sounds and a landing' fifially effected on Roanoke Island, where the EngKshwere entertained 
by the Indian qu^. . Neither Amidas nor Barlow, however, had the genius necessary for 
the prosecution of so" great an enterprise. After a stay of less than two months they returned 
to England to exhaust the rhetoric of description in praising the beauties of the new land. 
In allusion to her own life and reign Elizabeth gave to her delightful country in the New 
World the 'name of Virginia. 

Sir Walter Raleigh now carried his enterprise to Parliament. In December of 1 584 he 
secured the passage of a bill by which his former patent was confirmed and enlarged. By 
this means he secured public attention. The mind of the people was turned more than 
hitherto to the project 
of emigration. It was 
perceived by many that 
Sir Walter’s proposed 
province in the New 
World oflFered the 
greatest inducements 
to emigrants and 
adventurers. The plan 
of colonization was ac- 
cordingly taken n j) 
anew with zeal and 
eaniestness. The Tvord 
Proprietary soon fitted 
out a second expedi- 
tion. He appointed the 
soldierly Sir Ralph 
Dane to be governor of 
the colony and gave 
the command of his 
fleet to Sir Richard 
(xrenville. Sir Ralph 
family and had been 

Elizabeth for more than twenty years. Sir Richard 
was a navigator from Cornwall, had been a soldier, a 
civil officer, a member of Parliament and finally a knight under patent from Queen Elizabeth. 
He was a cousin to Raleigh, and embarked eagerly in the project of colonization. 

FOUNDING OF THE FIRST SETTLEMENT IN AMERICA. 

As for emigrants, they were made up to a considerable extent of the adventtirous and 
gallant young nobility of the kingdom. The fleet consisted of seven vessels. The voyage 
extended from the 9th of April to the 20th of June, when the shore of Carolina was reached 
in safety. Soon afterwards a stonn aro.se and the whole squadron was in imminent danger 
of destruction — a peril which suggested to Grenville the naming of Cape Fear^ which the 
ou^uttiug coast has borne to the present day. 

Escaping from the storm, the vessels six days afterwards came to Roanoke. Here it 
was determined to plant the colony. A hundred and eight men were landed and or^nized 
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under Governor Lane. For several days explorations were made in the neighborhood. 
One of the Indians ignorantly took away a silver cup, whereupon Sir Richard laid waste 
the fields of maize and burned an Indian town, lie then set sail for England, taking with 
him a Spanish treasure-ship which he had captured in the West Indies. Privateering and 
colonization went hand in hand. 

The Indians were enraged at the cruelties of the white men. The spirit of gentleness 
which they had hitherto displayed towards the Europeans gave place to jealousy, suspicion 
and hatred. Lane and some of his companions were enticed with false stories to go on a 
gold-hunting expedition into the interior. Their destruction was planned, and only avoided 
by a hasty retreat to Roanoke, Virginia. The Indian King and several of his chiefs were now 
in turn allured into the power of the English and inhumanly murdered. Ferocity and 
gloom followed this crime ; then despondency and a sense of danger, until the discourage- 
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ment became so great that when Sir Francis Drake, retuniing with a fleet from his exploits 
on the Pacific coast, came in sight the colonists prevailed on him to carry them back to 
England. 

It was thus by the cupidity, injustice and crime of the Whites done on the unoffending 
* natives that the cha.sm of hostility was opened between the English-speaking race and the 
aborigines of North America. Nor have three hundred years sufficed to bridge over the 
abyss ! The event soon showed that the abandonment of the colony had been needless and 
hasty. Within a few days a shipload of stores arrived from the prudent Raleigh, but the 
captain found no colony. The vessel, therefore, could do nothing but return. Two weeks 
later Sir Richard Grenville came in pej.son to Roanoke with three well laden ships and 
made a fruitless search for his coloni.sts. All were gone. Not to lose possession of the 
country altogether, the governor left fifteen men on the island and set sail for home. 
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MASSACRE OF THE ENGLISH AT ROANOKE. 

The general result in England was discouraging. The ardor of the people cooled when 
it was known that the enterprise had ended in failure. Nevertheless truthful dc.scriptions 
of the magnificent coast of Virginia and Carolina had now been published atid it was only 
a question of time when the .spirit of enterprise and adventure would revive. Sir Walter 
himself did much to promote and encourage enugr.ition. A new company of colonists con- 
si.sting largely of families was made up, and a new charter of municipal government was 
granted by the Proprietary. John White was chosen go\ ernor, and every precaution was 
taken to .secure the .success of the City of Raleigh soon to be founded in the We.st. 

In April of 1587 the new fleet departed from England and in the following July ar- 
rived in Carolina. The dangerous Cajies of Hatteras and Fear were avoided and the ships 
came safely to Roanoke. A search was made for the fifteen men who had been left there 
the year before ; but the sequel showed that they h.'id been murdered by the now hostile 
Indians. Nevertheless Captain White selected the northern extremity of the ill-omened 
island as the cite for his “ city ” and on the 23d of July the foundations were laid. 

Rut fortune was .still adver.se •to the enterprise. The new .settlers and the Indians 
renewed their hostilities and went to war. After some destruction of life peace was con- 
cluded, and Sir Walter concei\'ed the plan of uniting the fortunes of the two races by a 
common interest. He accordingly gave his sanction to a project which, as the events 
showed, was sufficienth' absurd. The Indian king of Roanohe was Manteo. Him Sir 
Walter selected as the link of union between the English and the natives. Manteo was 
recognized as one of the rulers of the land, and was made a’ peer of England wdth the title 
of Lord of Roanoke ! Of course no .salutary re.sults cotild follow such a piece of silliness 
and misapprehension. 

Notwithstanding the presence of their copper-colored nobleman, the colonists continued 
to be gloomy and apprehensive. They pretended to fear starvation. In the latter part of 
August they became half-mutinous and almost compelled the governor to return to England 
for additional supplies and new immigrants. The governor, in a mistaken spirit, yielded to 
the pressure and .sailed away. Had the colonists been content to emjfloy the summer in 
u.seful labor — in planting and gathering and preparation — they might have easily provided 
themselves against the exigency of winter. Rut tlie\- imagined that their stores must be 
constantly replenished from abroad, and the sjnrit of independence w.xs thus destroyed. 

An incident of these days was the birth of the first-born of Engli.sh children in the 
New World. They gave to the babe the name of \’irginia Dare, and her birthda\', the 18th 
of August, was recorded as a date to be remembered. The colonj' had fair prospects for the 
future, and when White set .sail for England he left the immigrants, a hundred and eight in 
numl)er, in full expectation of ultimate .succe.ss. What their fate was, however. Inis never 
been ascertained. The storv- of their going ashore and joining the Indians is unlikely in 
itself and has no historical evidence to support it. 

Great was the disturbance which now prevailed in England. From a European point 
of view it might well seem doubtful whether the House of Tudor could longer hold the 
throne, or indeed whether the English monarchy could simnvc the coming ordeal. ■ For the 
Invincible Armada of Spain was now bearing down upon the English coasts. All the 
resources and energies of the realm were demanded for defence. Although Sir Walter 
managed to send out two supply-ships to succor his starving colony, his efforts to reach 
them were unavailing. The vessels which he despatched for that purpose went cruising 
after Spanish merchantmen, and were themselves run down and captured by a man-of-war. 
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Not until tlie spring of 1590 did Governor White finally return to search for the unfortunate 
colonists. The island was a d&ert, tenantless and silent No soul remained to tell the 
story of the lost 

By this time Sir Walter had expended two hundred thousand dollars of his own means 
in the attempt to found and foster a colony in America. Not able to prosecute the enter- 
prise further, he gave it up and assigned his proprietary rights to an association of London 
merchants. It was under the auspices of these that Govenxor White had made his final search 
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for the settlers of Roanoke. The result bore so much of discouragement that during the 
last decade of the sixteenth century the effort at American’ colonization was not renewed. 
It was not until the year 1602 that maritime enterprise in the direction of America was 
again promoted under the flag of England. Bartholomew Gosnold was the man to whom 
belongs the honor of renewing the work and of carrying a successful expedition to out 
shores. 
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GOSNOLO’S EFFORTS TO SETTLE NEW ENGLAND- 

More than a century had now elapsed since the discover 5 ^ of the Western Hemisphere by 
Columbus and the Cabots. During all this time the old route first taken from Europe to 
America had continued to be followed by the navigators of England, Spain and France. 
Tliis route was very circuitous. Ships from the western parts of Europe sailing for Amer- 
ica voyaged first southward to the Canary Islands, thence to the West Indies, and thence 
northward to the coast line of our continent. Abandoning this path as unnecessarily long 
and out of the way, (k)snold in a single small vessel called the Co 7 icord sailed directly 
across the Atlantic and in seven weeks reached the coast of Maine. The distance thus 
gained was fully two thousand miles and the demonstration was another evidence that the 
Atlantic was no longer to constitute an impassable barrier between the Old World and 
the New. 

Like his predecessors, Gosnold contemplated the founding of a colony, and with this 
end in view he brought with him to America a coin])any of emigrants; but the selection 
of a site for his proposed settlement was difficult and for several weeks he continued to 
explore from the coast of Maine southward. Capes Elizabeth and Cod were reached and 
at the latter place the captain with four of his men went ashore. It was the first landing 
of Englishmen within the limits of New England. Cape Malabar was also passed, and 
the vessel was at length steered into Buzzard’s Bay. Selecting the most westcrnly island 
of the Elizabeth group, the colonists debarked and there began the first New England 
vsettlement. 

But the work had been badly planned. The true instinct of colonization was want- 
ing. A traffic was opened with the natives and the Concord was laden with .sa.ssafras 
root, already known in Europe and greatly prized for its fragrance and its supposed virtues 
in healiitg. For a season the affairs of the immigrants went well; but when the ship w.is 
about to depart for England the settlers became alarmed at the prospect before them and 
prevailed on Gosnold to take them back to their friends at home. Thus the island was 
abandoned and the Concord returned to England, 

Although failure followed failure, the accounts which the sailors and colonists invari- 
ably gave of the American shores were filled with praises and notes of astonishment. 
Interest was thus kept alive in the mother country and one expedition quickly succeeded 
to another. The next squadron of discovery and settlement was fitted out for Martin Bring. 
Two vessels called the Speedwell and the Discoverer were loaded with merchandise suited 
to the tastes of the Indians, and in April of 1603, ^ Ibe death of Queen 

Elizabeth the little fleet sailed for America. They came safely to Penobscot Bay and after- 
wards explored the harbors and shores of Maine. The coast of Massachusetts was 
traced southward to the .sassafras region, where Bring loaded his ships at Martha’s Vineyard 
and thence returned to England. The two vessels reached Bristol in safety after an absence 
of about six months. 

It seems that at this time the idea of trade almost .superseded the notion of coloniza- 
tion. The English voyagers came one after another, loaded their ships and either left 
certain of their companions to perish or look the intended immigrants back to England. 
The purpose of planting was for a while feeble and uncertain. In 1605 Ueorge Waymouth, 
under the patronage of the Karl of Southampton, made a voyage to America and came to 
anchorage among the Islands of St. George on the coast of Maine. He explored the har- 
bor and sailed up the outflowing river for a considerable distance, noting the fine forests 
of fir and the beauty of the scenerj'. He also opened a trade with the Indians, some of 
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whom learned to speak a broken English, and were persuaded by him to visit England. 
The home-bound voyage was safely made, the vessels reaching Plymouth about the middle 
of June. This was the last of the trial voyages made by English navigators preparatory to 
the actual establishment of an American colony. 

In these movements, extending from the middle of the sixteenth to the first decade of 
the seventeenth century, the reader may easily discover the prevailing and ever-recurring 
features of English progress. It is the peculiarity of the race that it (/ors everything by 
tentative stages. The epoch of which we speak was experimental. The English race 
seemed to touch and handle the coast of America as if to test its qualities and possibilities. 
The expeditions seemed to be characterized by timidity and caution. It were hard to dis- 
cover any other reason than the fundamental character of English enterprise and method 
for the fact that the navigators of Britain were so long in getting a foothold in the New 
World. Spanish enterprise was marked with dash and boldness. True there was in it 
much of the impractical, much of the Quixotical spirit. But the English mariners and first 
emigrants seemed afraid of the New World, though they longed to possess it. We shall 
see hereafter that when once the* men who spoke English had obtained a footing in Virginia 
and New England they held it with a persistency equal to the caution which they had dis- 
played in making their first settlements. 



CHAPTER HI. 


I\(^ 


VOYAGES OF THE FRENCH AND DUTCH. 


P l^ICULT is it to say precisely at what date the French 

sea captains first attempted to follow the pathway 
of Columbus and Cabot across the Atlantic. It is 
certain that the Govermnciit of France was in a con- 
dition at the close of the fifteenth century to patron- 
ize and eucouraj=>^e such adventures as had j^iven a 
New World to Castile and Leon. Certain it is also 
that not many years elapsed after the West Indies 
and mainland of Hie new continents were revealed 
to Europe before the French were abroad at sea, 
seeking to share in the treasures of discovery. 
France was very willing to profit by what the man 
of Genoa and the man of Venice had done for the 

As early as 1504 the fishermen of Normandy and Brittany began 
to ply their craft on the banks of Newfoundland. A map of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence was drawn by a Frenchman in the year 1506. Two years afterwards a 
French ship carried home for the astonishment of the court of Louis XII. some of the Ameri- 
can Indians, and in 1518 the project of colonizing the New World was formally taken up 
by Francis I. In 1523 the first voyage of discovery and exploration was planned and 
Giovanni Verrazzano, a native of Florence, was appointed to conduct the expedition. The 
particular thing to be accomplished was the discovery of the supposed northwest passage to 
Asia. 


It was near the end of 1523 that Verrazzano left Dieppe, on the frigate Dolphin^ to 
begin his voyage. He reached the Madeira islands, but did not depart thence until Jaijuary 
of the following year. The weather was unfavorable, the sailing difficult, and it required 
fifty-five days of hard struggle against wind and w\ayc to bring him to the American coast. 
This he reached in the latitude of Wilmington. Coasting thence northward, he discovered 
New York and Narragansett bays. At intervals he made landings and opened traffic with 
the natives. The Indians were found to be gentle and confiding. A Frenchman who was 
washed ashore by the surf was treated by thcni with great kindness and was permitted to 
return to the ship. 

On the coast of Rhode Island, perhaps in the vicinity of Newport, Verrazzano anchored 
for fifteen days and there coniinued his trade with the natives. Before leaving the place, 
however, the French sailors repaid the confidence of the Indians by kidnapping a child and 
attempting to steal away one of the maidens of the tribe. After this the expedition was 
continued along the broken line of New England for a great distance. The Indians in this 
part of the country were war\’ and suspicious. They would buy neither ornaments nor 
toys, but were eager to purchase knives and weapons of iron. Passing to the east of Nova 
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Scotia, the bold navigator reached Newfoundland in the latter part of May, taking posses- 
sion in the name of his kkig. On his return to Dieppe, in July of 1524, he wrote for 
Francis 1 . a rather rambling account of his discoveries. His work, however, was recog- 
nized by the sovereign, and the name of Nkw France was given to that part of our con- 
tinent the coast line of which had been traced by the adventurous crew of the Dolphin. 

The condition of affairs in Europe at the close of the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century was unfavorable in the last degree for carrying forward the work of discovery and 
colonization abroad. The Reformation had broken out in Germaiu'. Three great mon- 
archs, Francis 1 . of France, Henry VIII. of England and Charles V. of Spain and Germany, 
loomed up to a kingly stature that had not been hitherto attained since the days of Charle- 
magne. Mutual jealousy supervened among them. Each watched the other two with 
ill-concealed animosity and dread. On the whole, Francis 1. and his government suffered 
most in the contest of cross-purposes which held all things in its meshes. Ten years 
elapsed after the discoveries and explorations of Verrazzano befon 
another expedition could be sent out from France.' In 1534 
however, Phillippe de Chabot, of poitou. Admiral of the kingdom 
selected Jacques, or James, Cartier, a sea-captain of St. Malo, ii 
Brittany, to make a new voyage to America. Two ships wen 
equipped for the enterprise, and after no more than tVenty days 
of sailing* under cloudless skies came 
to anchor on the lotli of May off the 
coast of Newfoundland. By the 
middle of July Cartier had circum- 
navigated the island, crossed the gulf 
of St. Lawrence and found the bay 
of Chaleurs. 

VOYAGES OF JAMES CARTIER. 

Ivike his predecessors, Cartier 
had expected to discover somewhere 
in those waters a passage westward 
to Asia. Disappointed in this hope, 
he changed his course to the north 
and fallowed the coast as far as Gaspe 
Bay. Here upon the point of land 
he set up the cross, bearing a shield 
with the lily of France, and proclaimed the French king monarch of the countr\\ Follow- 
ing his explorations, he next entered the cstnar>' and ri\*cr vSt. Lawrence. Thinking it 
impracticable, however, to pass the winter in the New World, Cartier tunied his prows 
toward France and in thirty days reached St Malo in safety. 

The news of this voyage and its results produced great excitement. As had been the 
case in England, the young nobility of France became ambitious to seek fortune in the New 
World. Another squadron of three vessels was fitted out and many men of high rank joined 
the expedition. The sails were spread by zealous hands and- on the 19th of May, 1535, the 
'new voyage was begun. In this instance, however, stormy weather prevailed on the 

* So say all the authorities, but it is incredible that a rude ship of the early part of the sixteenth century should 
cross the Atlantic in twenty days. The Author suggests that the error in the calendar, then amounting to nine or 
ten days, should be added to the twenty of the books. 
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Atlantic and Newfoundland was not reached until the loth of August It was the day of 
St Lawrence and .the name of that martyr was accordingly given to the gulf and river, 
The expedition proceeded up the noble stream to the island of Orleans where the sHip 3 
were moored in a place of safety. 

' . Two Indians whom Cartier had taken with him to France now gave information that' 

higher-up the river there was an important town on an island called in the native tongue' 
Hochelaga. Cartier proceeding in liis boats found it as the natives had said, A beautiful 
> village lay at the foot of a high hill in the middle of the island. Climbing to the top, of 
the hill and viewing the scene, Cartier named the island and town Mont Real — a name 
which has been transmitted to history by the city of Montreal. The country was declared* 
to belong “by the right of discovery ” to the King of France, and then the boats dropped 
do’^n the river to the ships. During the winter that ensued twenty-five of Cartier’s men 
were swept off by the scurvy, a malady hitherto unknown in Europe. 

Other hardships came with the season. 
Snows and exccvssive cold prevailed for 
niontiis together. Unaccustomed to the 
rigors of sncli terrible weather, the ' 
French sailors and colonists shrank from 
it, and their enthusiasm died out, so 
that with the coming of spring prepara- 
tions were made to return to France. 
The cross and shield and lily were 
again planted in the soil of the New 
World and the homeward voyage began, 
But,4^efore the ships left their anchorage 
the good king of the Hurons who had 
treated Cartier and his men with 
great generosity, was enticed on 
shipboard and carried off to die a 
captive in the hands of the Fr^ich. 
On the 6th of July the, fleet reached 
to give of the new country and his 
discouragement. Neither silver nor 
What was a New World good 



CARTIKR RNTICING THK KING 
OF THR HURONS. 


St. Malo, but the accounts which Cartier was able 
experiences therein were such as to produce great 
gold had been found on the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
for that had not silver and gold ? 

After the return of Cartier there was another lull of five years. At length Francis de 
la Roque, Lord of Roberval, in Picardy, revived the project of planting a colony beyond the 
Atlantic. Following this puri)ose, he received from the court of France a commission to . 
carry an expedition with emigrants to the countiy^ of the St. Lawrence, He was given the 
titles of Viceroy and Lieutenant-General of New France, and much other vain-glorious 
ceremony attended his preparations. Roberval was wise enough to avail himself of the 
experience and abilities of his predecessor. Cartier was retained in the service and was 
induced to conduct the new expedition with the titles of Chief Pilot and Captain-General. 

A COLONY OF DESPERATE CRIMINALS. 

We here reach one of the astonishing circumstances which have recurred time and again 
Ui the, founding of distant States. The promoters of such enterprises find difficulty in 
.]Becu|ii^^i sufficient number of emigrants. Hereupon the government comes to the rescue 
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witlt the offer to discharge its criminal classes through the vent of the colonial euterprise.* 
Roberval made but little headway in collecting his colony, and appealed* to the court for %id'. 
vThe government responded by opening the prisons of clie kingdom and giving freedom to 
whoever would join the expedition. There was a rush of robbers, swindlers and murderers, , 
and the lists were immediately filled. Only counterfeiters and traitors were denied :*the ,, 
privilege of gaining their liberty in the New World. 

The equipment of the squadron was completed, and the emigrant colony made iip-^or 
the most part of criminals and the refuse of French society. Five ships under the cou> * 
. maud of Cartier left France in May of 1541, and reached the St Lawrence in safety. The 
, expedition proceeded to the present site 
of Quebec, where a fort was erected and 
nahied Charlesbourg. Here the colonists 
passed the winter. There was, however, 
neither peace nor promise of good. 

Cartier, offended at his subordinate 
position, was evidently willing that the 
enterprise should come to naught He 
and Roberval were never of one opinion, 

, and when the latter, in June of 1542, 
arrived at Quebec, bringing immigrants 
and supplies, Cartier secretly got 
together his own part of the squadron 
and returned to Europe. Roberval found 
himself alone in New France with three 
shiploads of criininals, some of u^om 
had to be whipped and others hanged. 

During the autumn the viceroy, 
instead of laboring to establish his 
colony, spent his time in trying to dis- 
cover the northwest passage. The winter 
was passed in gloom, despondency and 
suffering, and the following spring was 
welcomed by the colonists, for the op- 
portunity which it gave them of return- 
ing, to France. Thus the enterprise 
which had been undertaken with so 
much pomp came to naught In 1549 
Sir Francis de la Roque again gathered 
a large company of emigrants and re- 
newed the project of colonization. The expedition departed under favorable Cinens, but 
the squadron was never heard of afterwards. 

'Such was the effect of these failures and such the weakness of French adventure^ that 
a half-century now elapsed before the effort to colonize America was renewed by the Gov- 
ernment Private enterprise, however, and religious persecution in tlife meantime worked 
together to accomplish in Florida and Carolina what the Gqvemntent' of France had failed 
to accomplish on the St. Lawrence. For Protestantism had appeared in France, .diid had - 
b^fuif to suffer at the hands of the King and the Catholic Church, It was abdut^the 
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dl? of the sixteenth centtiry when the celebrated Gaspard de Coligni, leader of the French 
Huguenots, and now serving as Admiral of France, formed the design of' establishing in 
America a refuge for his persecuted fellow-countrymen. It would appear that the King was 
at this period not unwilling that the Huguenots should escape from the country to foreign 
lands. In 156a Coligni obtained from Charles IX. the privilege of planting a French Pro- 
testant colony in the New World. John Ribault, of Dieppe, a brave and experienced cap- 
taip, was selected to lead the Huguenots to the land of promi.se. 

AN ASYLUM FOR THE PERSECUTED HUGUENOTS. 

A company of the exiles was soon collected. The squadron sailed away and reached 
the coast of Florida in .safety. The river St. Johns was entered by the French, and named 
the River of May. The fleet then sailed northward to the entrance of Port Royal. The 
colonists were landed on an island, where a stone engraved with the arms of their native 
land was set up to mark the place. A fort was built and in honor of Charles IX. was 
named Carolina. -Here Ribault left a garri.son of twenty-six men and returned to France 
for additional emigrants and supplies. Civil war, however, was now raging in the king- 
dom, and it was found impossible to procure tlie needed stores or other emigrants. Mean- 
while the men left in America became mutinous with long waiting, killed their leader, con- 
structed a rude brig and put to seal For a long time they were driven at the mercy of the 
winds and waves, but were at last picked up, half star\'ed, by an English ship and were 
carried back to France. 

Admiral Coligni, however, resolved to pro.secute his enterprise. He planned a Second 
colony and appointed as its leader Rene de Laudonniere. But the character of the second 
companj' of emigrants was bad. The event showed that they were for the most part aban- 
doned«men, idle and improvident. The leader on reaching the American coast avoided the 
harbor of Port Royal, and chose the river St. Johns for the proposed colony. Here he built 
a fort, but the immigrants — the larger part — as soon as opportunity offered and acting under 
the pretence of an escape from famine, contrived to get possession of two of the ships and 
sailed away. Instead of returning to France, however, they took to piracy until they were 
caught, brought back and hanged. The rest of the settlers were on the eve of breaking up 
the colony when Ribault, who had commanded the first expedition, arrived from France 
with a cargo of supplies. It was at this juncture that the Spaniard, Melendez, discovering 
the whereabouts of the Huguenots and regarding them as intruders in the territory of Spain 
fell upon and destroyed the entire company. 

A DREADFUL VENGEANCE. 

The news of this atrocity created great .sorrow and indignation among the Huguenots 
of prance. Dominic de Gourges, a soldier of Gascony, prepared to avenge the death of his 
countrymen. He planned an exi)edition against the Spanish settlements in Florida and. soon 
came down upon themAvith signal vengeance. His squadron was fitted at his own expense. 
With three ships and only fifty seamen he arrived in midwinter on the coast of Florida^ 
With this handful he surprised succe.ssively the three forts on the river St. Johns and made 
prisoners of the garrisons. Then when he was unable to hold his position any longer he 
condemned and hanged his leading captives to the branches of trees, putting up this inscrip- 
tion to explain what he had done : “Not Spaniards, but murderers.” . ; 

The sixteenth century drew to a close. It was not until 1598 that the attention of the 
Rt*nch Government was once more directed to the claims which the early navigatdfs- had.' 
lEstahlished to portions of the American coast. Iii this year the Marquis de laRci^i^ a 
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nobleman of influence and distinction, took up the cause and obtained a commission author^ 
izing him to found an empire in the New World. Unfortunately the colony was again to 
be made up by opening the prisons and granting immunity to .such of the inmates as would 
emigrate. The expedition, soon reached Nova Scotia and anchored at Sable Island, a place 
of desolation and gloom. Here the Marquis left forty men to found the colony while he 
himself returned to Prance for a cargo of supplies. Soon after his arrival at home he died, 
and for seven dreary years the new French empire, composed of forty convicts, languished 
on Sable Island. At last they were mercifully picked up by passing ships and carried back 
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.-to France. It was reckoned by the authorities that the punishment of the poor wretches 
liad been sufficient and they were never remanded to prison. 

At last, however, the time came when a permanent French colony .should be* established 
in^America. In the year 1603 the Government of France granted the sovereignty of the 
cto^ntry from the latitude of Philadelphia to one degree north of Montreal, to the French 
• Count, Pierre du Guast, commonly known as De Monts. He received from the King a 
'p^ht giving him a monopoly of the fur trade in the new country and conceding religion* 
Aoiidom for Huguenot imihigraiits. 
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In March of the following year De Monts sailed from France with two shiploads of 
colonists and reached the Bay of Fundy. The summer was spent' in explorations and in • 
trade with the Indians. At length Poutrincourt, captain of one of the ships, having dis-. 
covered on the nortliwest coast of Nova Scotia an excellent harbor, obtained a grant of the 
lands adjacent and went ashore to plant a colony. The viceroy, with the remainder, crossed 
the bay and built a rude fort at the mouth of the river St. Croix. But in the following 
spring this place was abandoned and a company returned to the ^ttleraent of Poutrincourt. 
Here on the 14th of November, 1605, the foundations of the first pennanent P'rench settle- 
ment in America were laid. The name of Port Royal was given to the ford and harjpor 
and the country was called Arcadia. 

Now it was that the famous Samuel Champlain appeared on the scene. Already he 
had justly earned the reputation of being one of the most .soldierly men of his times. As 
early as 1603 he had been commissioned by a company of Rouen merchants to explore the 
country of the St. Lawrence and establish a trading-post. The discovery had at last been 
made that the abundant furs of these regions wen a surer source of riches than impossible 
mines of gold and silver. • 

The expedition of Champlain reached the St. I/iwrcnce in .safety, and the spot on which 
Quebec now stands was chosen as the site for a fort. In the autumn the leader returned to 
^ance and published a favorable account of his enterprise. It was not for five yeans, how- 
ever, namely in 1608, that Champlain succeeded in returning to America. On the 3d of 
July in that year the foundations of Quebec were laid. In 1609 the leader and two other 
French adventurers joined a company of the Hurons, then at war with the Iroquois of New 
York. On this expedition Champlain ascended the Sorel River nntil he discovered the 
narrow lake which has ever since borne his name. 

* FIRST PERMANENT FRENCH SETTLEMENT. 

For three or four years the settlement at Quebec languished ; but in 1612 the Protest- ■ 
ant party in France came into power and Champlain was enabled by the favor of the great 
Conde, Protector of the Protestants, to prosecute his American enterpri.se. For the third 
time he returned to New France bringing with him a company of Franciscan friars to 
preach to the Indians. They and the Huguenots quarrelled not a little and Champlain a sec- 
ond time joined the Indians. His company was defeated in battle and lie him.self, seriously 
wounded, was obliged to remain all winter among the Hurons. In the summer of 1617 he 
returned to the colony. Three years afterwards the foundation of the fortress of St Ivouis 
was laid and in 1624 the structure was completed — a circumstance which secured the per- 
manence of the French settlements in the valley of the St. Lawrence. 

' We have now followed with some care the lines of English exploration and French ‘ 
adventure down to the beginning of the seventeenth centur>\ Let us in the next place 
note the efforts made by the people of Holland to gain a footing in the New World. The 
first Dutch settlement in America was made on Manhattan Island. The story of the plant- 
ing introduces to us one of the most remarkable men who left a name and impress on Jhe 
primitive history of our country. This was no other than the illustrious Henry, or Hendrik, 
Hudsom By birth this great navigator was an Englishman. The year 1607 found him in 
the employ of a company of London merchants, by whom he was commissioned to traverse 
the North Atlantic and discover a route cither eastward or westward to the Indies. 

On hjs first voyage, made in a single ship, Hudson endeavored . to circumnavigate 
EniO|*! to the north. He succeeded in reaching the island of Spitzbergen, but was there 
by the rigor of the seas, filled as they were with icebergs, to return to England. 
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In the next year lie renewed the voyage, but was unable to find the northeastern passage. 
His courage, however, would not brook defeat, and when his employers declined to furnish 
the means for further explorations he went to Hollaud and succeeded in ihiding in Amsterda^n 
the patronage which had been denied him in his own country. • . • . 

At this time there existed at Amsterdam a powerful commercial corporation known as 
the Dutch East India Company. Before the officers of tliis association Sir Henry appeared, 
and from them soon obtained assistance. He was given a small ship called the Hal/-%Af<w>i 
and was directed to prosecute his search for an all-water route to the Indies. In April of 
1609 he sailed on his third vo>age into the seas north of Kuropc. He jiassed the capes of 
Norway, reached the seventy-second parallel of latitude, turned eastward, gained the frozeffl 
IKissage between La2)land and Nova Zcmbla, but was there turned back by the icebergs. 
Perceiving that it was impossible to beat his wav to the cjist through the.se inhospifalde 
waters he turned his prow to the west, determining if possible to find somewhere on the 
American coast an oiien channel by which he might reach first the Pacific and afterwards, 
the shores of Asia. 

EXPLORATIONS OF HENRY HUDSON. 

It was the month of July, 1(109, when Sit Ilcnrs reached Newfoundland. Repairing 
his shi^i he sailed .southward, touched Cape Cod, and b> the middle of August came to the 
Chesajieake. Still the northwest jiassage wius not found. Turning to the north, Ilndjou 
began to examine the coast more closeh than an_\ of his predecessors had done. On the 
28U1 of the month he entered and exiilored Delaware Ba>. He next traced the coastline to 
New Jersey, and on the 3d ol September the ffal/-M(you found a safe anchorage within 
Sandy Hook. Two davs afterwards a landing was made ; the Indians came in great num- 
bers to the scene, bringing tin. ir gifts of wild fruits, corn and ossteis. New York harbor 
was explored, and on the loth of the month the /InlJ-Moon entered the noble river which 
has ever since borne the name of Hudson. 

P'or eight days the HalJ-Mooti ascended the stream. ( )n either hand were magnificent 
forests, beautiful hills, palisades, fertile valle\s between, planted with Indian corn, and 
mountains rising in the di.stance. On the i9tb the .shipw.as moored at the place afterwards 
called Kinderhook. Hudson and a part of the crew proceeded in the boats as far as the site 
of Albany. The up-river exploration continued foi .several dajs when the party returned 
to the IfalJ-Moon, the vessel drojipe<l down stream, and on the 4th of ( )otober sailed for 
Holland. On the home-bound voyage Hudson, not unwilling that his former emplojers 
should know of his great discoveries, put in at Dartmouth where the ship was detained by 
orders of King Jame.s and the crew claimed as Kngli.slinien. Hudson was obliged to content 
himself with sending to Amsterdam an account of his great discoveries and his enforced 
detention in England. 

The seqnel showed that Sir Henry was not greatl> discomposed by his captivity. The 
English merchants came forward with alacrit\, furnishing the money for another expedition. 
A ship called the was given to Hudson and in the .summer of 1610 he g ff p jn 
sailetf for the West. The vision of the Indies was before his imagination, but he was 
destined never to see the land of gems and sjtices or to return to his own country. 

Ithadnowbeendetertuinedbyactu.il exidoration that no northwest passage existed 
lietween Florida and Maine. The whole toast had been minutely traced and no inlets found 
except bays and the estuaries of rivers, 'riicreforc the coveted passage must be found far 
to the north between the (rttlf of .St. Lawrence and Greenland. Sir Henry now followed 
the tniok of Frobisher and on the 2d of August reachc.l the strait which was henceforth to 
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bear the name qf K^dson. No ship had ever before,entered these waters. At the entrance 
the way was barted with many islands ; but further to the west the bay seemed to open, 
the, ocean widened to tight and left, and .the route to Cathay was at last revealed ! So 
believed, the ‘great captain and his crew; but further to the west the inhospitable shores 
were seen to narrow again on the more inhospitable sea, and Hudson found himself sur- 
rounded. with the terrors of winter in the frozen gulf of the north. 

, H« bore up against the hardships of his situation until his provisions were almost 
exhausted. Spring was at hand and the daj of escape had well nigh arrived when the 
crew broke out in mutiny. They seized Sii Henr\ and his onlj son with seven others 
who had remained faithful to the commander, threw tliein into an open boat and cast them 
off among the icebergs. Nothing fuithcr was ever heard of the illustrious mariner who 
had contributed so largely to the geographical knowledge of his times and made possible 
the establishment of still another nationalit\ in the New World. 

Meanwliilc, in 1610, the IlalJ-Ahmn was libeiated at Dartmouth and returned to 


Amsterdam. The Dutch 
merchants reached out 
eagerl) to avail tlicni- 
selves of the discovei- 
ies made b> Hudson. 
vSliips ueie at once 
sent out to engage in 
the fnr-tiade on the 
banks of tlie liver 
which that marinei had 
discovered. This tiaf- 
fic was profitable in the 
highest degree and one 
vo> age followed an- 
other. In 1614 the 
States-Geiieral of Hol- 
land 

gtanting to the mer- 
chants of Amsterdam 
exclusive rights of trade 
and establishment with- 
in the limits of the 
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country explored by Sir Henry Hudson. Under this comniissioii a squadron of five trading 
vessels soon arrived at Manhattan Island. Here some rude huts had already been built by 


former traders; but now a fort for the defence of the place was erected, and the name of 


New Am.sterdam was given to the settlement 

In this same summer of 1614 Captain Adrian Block, commanding one of the trading 
ships, made his way through Eist River into Long Island Sound. 'I'liencc he explored the 
coast as far as Narragansett Bav and even to Caiie Cod. Meanwhile Cornelius May , captain 
of the Fortune^ .sailed southward along the coa.st as far as Delaware Bay'. Upon these 
various voyages Holland set up her uncertain claim to the country which was now named 
New NeTiieRLANIXS, extending from Cajic Heulopcn to Cape Cod. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY AND SETTLEMENT. 



the beginning of the seventeenth century destiny 
lA detennined the relative parts and places of 

H the European possessions in the New World. The 

French had obtained a footing in the extreme 
^ The Dutch had planted a settlement at 

\ m mouth of the Hudson. The English — as we 

hI shall presently sec — had secured two permanent 
plantations, the first in Virginia and the second 
lllff Massachusetts. As for Spain, her portion 

lay to the south. There her adventurers and 
conquerors had established themselves much 
more successfully than had the rival nations in the 
other parts of our continent. We may here with 
^ / propriety revert briefly to the circumstances of Spanish 
discovery and colonization in the southern parts of North 
fl* America. 

After Columbus, in 1499, came Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine navigator of some 
daring* but no great celebrity. He succeeded in reaching the eastern coast of South 
America ; but it does not appear that his explorations there were of great importance. 
After an absence of two years, however, he returned to Europe to give to the civilized 
peoples the first published account of the New World, From this circumstance the name 
of America was conferred on our continent rather than Columbia, which a true fame would 
have given to the hemisphere discovered by the man of Genoa. 

Other companions and followers of Columbus came rapidly in his track. Among these 
we may mention first of all Alonzo de Ojeda. This adventurer, so brave and rash, was a 
native of Cuenca, in Spain, where he was born in 1465. He had accompanied Columbus 
-on his second voyage to America, and had done service of many kinds, as well as mischief, 
in the West Indies. In the year 1499 he obtained permission to make a voyage on his own 
account, and set out from Spain 011 a vessel called the Santa Maria, He was assisted by 
Juan de la Cosa, who had been the pilot of Columbus. 

It were long to tell the stoiy^ of the expedition. Ojeda beat about among the Bahamas, 
gathered a cargo of slaves and returned to Cadiz in June of 1500. Two years afterwards 
he sailed on a second voyage, and attempted to found a colony in Santa Cniz ; but his 
tyranny led to his arrest, and he was taken to Hispaniola in chains. In 1508 we find him 
engaged in an expedition to the mainland, carr> ing with him one greater than himself, that 
Francisco Pizarro who was destined to become the conqueror of Peru. Ojeda founded on 
the shore of the gulf of Darien the colony of San Sebastien. He attempted to make a 
voyage to Hispaniola for supplies, but was seized by the captain of the vessel on which he 
took passage. The ship was soon afterwards wrecked and Ojeda was set free in Cuba. 
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Meanwhile, Vasco Nunez de Balboa arrived in Central America and deposed Ojeda from 
Authority. The latter sank into misery, and finally died in Hispaniola from a wound given 
by a poisoned arrow while he^was at San Sebastien. . • 

De Balboa had been .commissioned as governor of Antigua by the Adelantado Diego 
Columbus. Reaching the land of his destination, he heard rumors of another ocean but a 
short distance to the west. He accordingly left Antigua in 15 13 and began a toilsome 
journey through the isthmus to the western shore. He stnigglcd through tangled forests, 
over rugged heights and almost impassable mountains, constantly fighting his way against 
the hostile natives, until the 25th of September, when gaining a summit he looked down 
upon the illimitable Pacific. To this he gave the name of “ Mar del Sur ” or “ Sea of the’ 
South.” Not satisfied with merely seeing the great water, he waded in a short distance 
from the shore and drawing his sword, after the pompous Spanish fashion, took possession 
of the ocean in the name of the King of Spain. 

PONCE DE LEON IN FLORIDA. 

Many of tlie Spanish noblemen who flourished at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
were eager to acquire for themsdlves new estates and honors in the West Indies and in the 
unexplored regions of our continent. Among tliese was the old cavalier, Ponce de Leon, 
who received the appointment of governor of Porto Rico. Ponce had been a companion 
of Columbus on his second voyage, but like many others had broken away to become an 
adventurer on his own account. His governorship of Porto Rico soon brought him riches. 
But he was already age<l and wrinkled, and what 'were riches to an old cavalier who could 
no longer enjoy the pleasures of youth ? In the meantime a tradition had gained currency 
to the effect that somewhere in the Bahamas tliere was a fountain of perpetual youth. The 
story gained credence in Spain, and particularly among the Spanish adventurers , who had 
found footing in the West Indies and in Central America. 

To none did the tradition of a fountain of youth appeal more strongly than to the 
aged Ponce de Leon ; for he had need. He resolved to find the fountain. Accordingly he 
fitted out a squadron in Porto Rico and in 1512 set sail on the quest. He first stopped at 
San Salvador and the neighboring i.slands, but afterwards steering northwestward from Cuba 
he came, on the 27th of March, in sight of an unknown shore. This at first he- supposed 
to be another island of the great group with which he was already acquainted. The coast 
line was one of great beauty. As the ships drew near waving forests appeared, 
green leaves, birds of song and the fragrance of unseen blossoms. It was the day of the 
/iis^urs de Flores^ or Feast of Flowers, known in the ritual of the Church as Pascua Florida, 
Partly as descriptive of the delightful landscape and partly in commemoration of the day, 
De Leon gave to the new land the name of Florida — the Land of Flowers. 

The coast which the adventurer had reached was that which a half century later was 
occupied and colonized by the Spaniards. Here in after times were to be laid the founda- 
tions of St. Augustine, the oldest city in America. The country' was claimed for the King 
of Spain, and De Leon at once began the search for the youth-restoring fountain. He 
turned southward and explored the coast for many leagues, discovered and named the Tor- 
tugas, and then sailed back to Porto Rico, not perceptibly younger than when fie started. 

PONCE DE LEON IS FATALLY WOUNDED. 

But the voyage had added new lands to the possessions of Spain. Th^King rewmded: 
Ponce with the governorship of his Land of Flowers and sent him thither again to found h 
■colony. But the old cavalier was slow to prosecute the work. Not until 1521 did fie ze^, 
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his province and then it was only to find the Indians in hostility. Scarcely had he landed 
when they gave him battle. Many of the Spaniards were killed and the rest were obliged 
to 'find safety on the ships.* Ponce de Leon himself receivsed a mortal wound and was 



BALBOA CLAIUING POSSESSION OF THE PACIFIC. 


car|ied*back to Cuba to die. Such was the first passage in the history of Florida. 

Before the events just described, namely in 1517, Yucatan and the bay of CampeacHy 
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were discovered by Fernandez de Cordova. While exploring the northern coast of this 
country he also was attacked by the hostile Indians and was mortally wounded in battle. 
In the following year the coast of Mexico was explored for a great distance by Juan de Gfi* 
jalva, nephew of Valasquez, governor of Cuba. He was accompanied and directed in the 
expedition by the same pilot who had served under Cordova. Proceeding along the coast 
he found constantly increasing signs of the presence of a civilized race of men. He opened 
communication with the Mexicans, traded with them and learned of their capital city and 
of their great monarch Montezuma. Returning to Cuba, Vala.squez was angry at his subor- 
dinate for not taking passession of the country and planting a colony. He accordingly 
superseded Grijalva and gave command of the new expedition to Hernando Cortez. 

It was now the year 1519. Cortez landed with his fleet at Tabasco and began his 
famous conquest of Mexico. The news of the invasion spread abroad and the Mexicans 
were in consternation. Cortez made his way to Vera Cruz, where he was met by ambassa- 
dors from Montezuma. The purpose of the Mexican monarch was to dissuade the terrible 

Spaniards from 
^ making their 
; way into the in- 
terior. But Cor- 
tez was not to be 
put from his 
purpose. He 
marched on the 
Mexican capital 
and soon came 
upon such a 
scene as had not 
hitherto been 
witnes.sed or even 

KI,ORII>A IKDIAXS PrRIOUSI,Y ATTACK THK SPANMAUDS. CXpCCtcd ill tllC 

New World. 

From the mountain tops the Spaniards looked down upon the valley of Mexico. There 
lay the splendid city, glittering like a vision of spires and temples. In vain did 
Montezuma tiy to keep his inexorable foe at bay. On the 8th of November, 1519, the 
Spanish army entered the city and was quartered in the great square ’ near the temple of 
the Aztec god of war. 

MARVELLOUS PANORAMA OF THE MEXICAN CAPITAL. 

It were long to tell the story of the events which now ensued. Cortez made himself 
familiar with the city and with the manner of life among the Mexicans. He found vast 
treasures of silver and gold, works of art, aqueducts and causeways, temples where human 
sacrifices were offered, arsenals filled with bows and javelins. But in the midst of all this 
wealth and abundance the condition of the conqueror grew critical. There were mutter- 
ings of outbreak. The Spaniards were few. The Mexicans were hundreds of thousands. 
Ijj the emergency Cortez devised a plot to obtain possession of the person of ^foutezuma 
and hold him as a prisoner. He was accordingly enticed into the power of tlie Spaniards 
and was compelled to acknowledge himself a vassal of the King of Spain. * A paym^t 
of six million three hundred thousand dollars with an enormous annual tribute, was exacted 
of the captive emperor. 
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The fame of all this was quickly home to Cuba. Valasquez, the governor, was heated 
with jealousy and determined to arrest the progress of Cortez. He accordingly .prepaired . 
a new expedition for Mexico and gave the command to Pamphilo de Narvaez, Nivith orders 
to supersede Cortez in the government and take possession of the country. The forces 
jjf Narvaez numbered twelve hundred soldiers besides a thousand Indian Servants and 
guides. ’ But Cortez was on the alert He learned of the animosity of the Cuban gov- 
ernor and of the means taken for his own overthrow. He determined to meet the forces 
of Narvaez and to conquer them or die in the struggle. When the new army arrived at 
Vera Cruz, Cortez, leaving behind his lieutenant Alvarado to preserve order in Mexico, was 
already near at hand to confront his powerful antagonist On the night of the 26th of 
May, 1520, he burst suddenly into the camp of Narvaez and compelled' the whole force to 
surrender. He transferred the new army to his own command and marched back in tri- 
umph to Mexico. 

In the meantime, however, war had broken out in the city and for months together 
there was almost constant fighting between the Spaniards and the Mexicans. Cortfez com- 
pelled Montezuma to appear as a prisoner on 
the top of the palace and advise his people 
to submit; but they had now become desperate 
and in the fury of despair let fly their javelins 
at the Emperor. He was mortally wounded 
and died of wretchedness. At one time Cortez 
was driven out of the city; but in December 
of 1520 he returned and began a siege 
which continued until August of the follow- 
ing y&r. At length the city was taken; the 
empire of the Montezumas was overthrown 
and Mexico became a Spanish Province. 

VOYAGE AND DEATH OF MA6ELUN. 

At the very time of this invasion and 
conquest Ferdinand Magellan was accom- 
plishing the most daring enterprise which 
marked the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. To him belongs the honor of having 
first found the all- water route from Western 
Europe to Easteni Asia. Magellan was a 
Portuguese by birth, a navigator by pro- 
fession. Having formed the purpose to 
discover a southwest passage to the Indies, he appealed to the King of Portugal for 
ships and men. But the monarch listened coldly and gave no encouragement to his 
subject^ Magellan hereupon renounced his allegiance, went to Spain and laid his plans 
before the Emperor Charles V. The Spanish monarch caught eagerly at the opportunity, 
ordered a fleet of five ships at the public expense and gave the command to Magellan. The 
voyage was undertaken from Seville in August of 1519. The navigator first reached the 
coast of South America and then beat his way southward until he reached the eastern mouth 
of that strait which still bears the name of its discoverer. Through this he passed into the 

and boundless ocean, to which he gave the name of the Pacific. 

> Sailing to the north of west, the expedition reached tlie Ladrones in March of 1520. 
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Here Magellan was killed in a battle with the natives. A new captain was chosen and the 
voyage continued to the Moluccas, where a cargo of spices was gathered for the market 
of Europe^^Only a single ship now remained in fit condition for the homebound voyage ; 
but in this vessel the heroic crew bore on by way of the Cape of Good Hope, and on the 
17th of September, 1522, arrived in Spain. The circumnavigation of the globe had been- 

accomplished. The theory of 
Strabo, of the “olde wise as- 
tronomers,” of Mandeville and 
of Columbus had been demons- 
trated, and the work -which the 
great Mercator was soon to per- 
form ill mapping the seas and 
continents was made an easy 
task. 

Meanwhile the work of Span- 
ish colonization was continued 
with success. In 1526 Charles V. 
appointed De Narv^aez governor of 
Florida, with the privilege of con- 
quest The latter reached his 
province at Tampa Bay in April, 
1528. His force consisted of 
two hundred and sixty soldiers 
and forty horsemen. The Indians 
had now learned with good 
reason to distrust the Spaniards 
under all circumstances. They 
adopted, therefore, the policy of 
craft and falsehood in their deal- 
ings with the otherwise . uncon- 
querable foe. They told the 
Spaniards that the gold trinkets 
which they wore had come from 
the north, where there were great 
peoples and cities and treasures. 
The hint was eagerly caught by 
the Spaniards and they struck 
out boldly in the direction indi- 
cated. They confidently expected 
to find an empire in the interior, 
and to make such conquest as Cortez had done in Mexico. They penetrated the forest, 
crossed great swamps, fought with the savages, reached the Withlacoochefe and the 
Suwanee and finally came to Apalachee, a squalid village of forty cabins. This then 
was the mighty city to which their guides had directed them. 

It now remained for the Spaniards to return to the coast. Through great fatigue and 
hunger they at last reached the sea at the harbor of St. Mark’s, constructed some brigan- 
tines and attempted to reach Mexico. They were finally driven ashore by a storm, and all 
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the company perished except four men, who, under the leadership of their lieutenant, De 
Vaca, made their way to the Pacific coast, and were at last rescued at the village of San 
Miguel. 

THE CHIVALROUS EXPEDITION OF DE SOTO. 

The exp^ition of Narvaez was only a scene compared with the drama that was to fol- 
low. The year 1537 witnessed an adventure the most remarkable of any by which the 
interior of Spanish America was made known to the world. In that year Ferdinand De 
Soto, most cavalier of the cavaliers, was appointed governor of Cuba and Florida with the 
privilege of exploring and colonizing the country at will. De Soto was a nobleman of 
great distinction and popularity and he had no difficulty in gathering to his standard in 
Spain a company-of six hundred wealthy and high-born adventurers. Many of them were 
of knightly birth and all were clad in the elegant apparel and annor of the Middle Ages. 

The preparations for the expedition were elaborate to the last degree. Anns and stores 
were provided ; shackles were wrought for the slaves whom the adventurers expected to 

take in the New 
World ; the tools for 
the forge and work- 
shop were supplied ; 
bloodhounds were 
bought and trained 
for hunting fugitives. 

A full stock of gaming 
apparatus was made 
ready for the young 
knights. Twelve 
priests were secured 
for the introduction 
of religion, and last 
of all a drove of swine 
was collected to fatten 
on the maize and 
mast of the new 
country. 

The expedition left the harbor of San Lucar and came to Havana in safety. De Soto 
appointed his wife to govern Cuba in his absence, and in June of 1539 the squadron anchored 
in Tampa Bay. When a landing was effected an expedition was at once organized to explore 
the interior. For two months the cavaliers marched northward through the silent forests 
and gloomy morasses. In October they reached Flint River, where they prepared to spepd 
the winter. In the following spring they were allured with the tradition of an empire ruled 
hy a wealthy queen ; but the story proved to be a delusion. The wanderers continued their 
inarch down»the Alabama River as far as Mauville, or Mobile, where they fought a great 
battle with the Indians. Two thousand five hundred of the latter were killed and their 
town destroyed. The losses of the Spaniards were considerable ; but instead of turning to ' 
Pensacola where their supply ships had arrived, the proud and stubborn cavaliers sfet thetr 
faces to the north and marched on till, by the middle of December, they reached the countiy ! 
of the Chickasaws. The following winter they spent in a deserted Indian village aiidt: 
with the opening of spring came to the Mississippi. The point where the majestic Father, _ 
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of Waters was first seen by white men was at the lower Chickasaw bluflf near the 34th paral- 
lel of latitude. Barges were built and in the latter part of May the Spaniards crossed to 
the western bank. 

The expedition now proceeded into the land of tlie Dakotas. The country was abun- 
dant in wild fruits, and the natives were inoffensive and superstitious. The Spaniards 
reached the river St. Francis and crossed 
into the southern limits of the present State 
of Missouri iu the vicinity of New Madrid. 

The next stage was about two hundred 
miles. The adventurers came to the Hot 
Springs and passed the winter of 1541-42 
on the Washita River. 

It appears that by this time the ferocity 
of the Spanish character had been fully 
aroused. The cavaliers attacked and de- 
stroyed the Indian towns which they came 
to, chopped off Indian hands for a whim 
and burned captives alive because — being 
in mortal dread — they had told a falsehood. 

But the Spaniards themselves were iu turn 
brought to suffering and despair. They 
made their way down the Washita to the 
Red River and thence by that stream to 
the Missi.< 5 sippi. The spirit of De Soto 
failed him. The vision of Peru and Mexico faded from his sight. A fever seized upon 
him and death ended the scene. In the .stillne.ss of night his companions wrapped the dead 
hero’s body in a flag ; the priests chanted a requiem ; a boat conveyed the burial party out 
to the middle of the great river and there Ferdinand De Soto found his endless rest. 

Thus far adventure and exploration had abounded, but no colonization. At length 
Philip II. commissioned a Spani.sh soldier, Pedro Melendez, to conduct an expedition to 
Florida and to plant therein a colony of not fewer than five hundred persons of whom one 
hundred ' should be married men. A company of twenty-five hundred gathered around 
Melendez, and in July of 1565 the expedition left Spain for Porto Rico. 

The reader will remember the storj' of the French Huguenots who had before this 
time found a lodgment on the river St. Johns, in Florida. This fact was known to the 
Spanish court, and it was one of the objects of Melendez to exterminate the heretical 
Frenchmen. On the 28th of August the fleet arrived in sight of Florida. It was St 
Augustine’s day, and that circumstance gave a name to the colony which was now to be 
Established. The harbor was explored and namefl in honor of the Saint Philip II. was 
proclaimed monarch of North America. A solemn mass was said by the priests, and there, 
in th^ sight of forest and sky and sea, were laid the foundation stones of the oldest town 
planted by Europeans within the present limits of the United States. This was seventeen 
years before the founding of Santa Fc by Antonio de Espego and forty-two years before the 
settlement of Jamestown. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ENGLISH COLONIZATION. 

^ HIIyE the colonial enterprises of tlie Spaniards 
foreran those of the En^^lisli by more than half 
a century in time, the latter people were finally 
more successful than their rivals in tlie work 
of colonizing the new continent. They were 
also more fortunate — if fortune is a part of history. 
For they obtained possession, as if by auspicious 
accident, of the better parts of the New World. 
They struck the eastern shores of America in 
the latitude of its broadest and most favorable 
H Jlilipp^ 1 The circumstances of settlement also, though 

means attended with the poni]) and patronage 
V|7 followed the enterpri.Ses of France and Spain, 

were nevertheless of a ‘kind to foretoken permanence, 
P * • development and empire. 

We shall here note in brief paragraphs the leading features of the colonization of 
Virginia and Massachusetts. The beginning of the seventeenth century brought in* a con- 
dition of affairs more favorable than hitherto to the planting of English settlements in 
North America. At the very beginning of his reign the attention of King James I. was 
turned to the project of colonizing his American possessions. On the roth of April, 1666,. 
he issued two great patents to men of his kingdom autliorizing them to possess and colonize 
that portion of North America lying between the 34th and 45th parallels of latitude. 

Geographically the great territoiy^ thus granted extended from Cape Fear River to 
Passamaquoddy Bay, and westward to the Pacific. The first patent was directed to ^certain 
nobles, gentlemen and merchants residing in I^ondon. The corporation was called the 
London Company and had for its bottom motives colonization and commerce. The second 
patent^was granted to a like body of men which had been organized at Plymouth, in South- 
western England, and was known as the Plymouth Company. In the division of territory 
between the two corporations the country between the 34th and 38th parallels was assigned 
to the London Company, that between the 41st and 45th parallels to the Plymouth Com- 
pany, and the narrow belt of three degrees between the two to each corporation equally, ^ 
but under the restriction that no settlement of one party should be made within less than 
one hundred miles of the nearest settlement of the other. 

The leader in organizing the London Company was Bartholomew Gosnold. His 
principal associates were Edward Wingfield, a rich merchant; Robert Hunt, a clergyman; 
and Captain John Smith, a man of genius. Others who aided the enterprise were Sir 
John Popham, Chief-Justbe of England; Richard Hakluyt, a historian; and Sir Ferdinand 
Gorges, a distinguished nobleman. 

24 
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As to the government of the proposed colony the royal prerogative was carefully 
guarded. There was to be a Superior Council resident in England. The members of 
this body were to be chosen by the King and might be removed at his pleasure. An 
Inferior Council residing in the colony was provided for; but the members of this body 
were also to be selected by the royal authority and might be removed at the pleasure of 
the King. All the elements of government were virtually reserved and vested in the mon- 
arch. Paternalism was carried to the extreme in one of the restrictions which required 
that all the property of the colonists should be held in common for the first five years after 
organization. The emigrants, however, were favored in one particular, and that was 
in the concession that they should retain in the New World all the personal and social 
rights and privileges of Englishmen. 

VICISSITUDES OF THE PLYMOUTH 'AND LONDON COMPANIES. 

As early as August, 1606, the Plymouth Company sent out their first ship to America. 
This vessel, however, was captured by a Spanish man-of-war. Later in the year another 
ship was despatched by the company and spent 
the winter on the American coast. In the 
following summer a colony of a hundred per- 
sons was gathered and carried safely to the 
mouth of the River Kennebec, where a settle- 
ment was planted under favorable omens. A fort 
was built and named St. George. Por awhile 
affairs went well with the settlers. Later in 
the season about one-half of the company 
returned to England ; a dreadful winter set in; 
the storehouse was burned; some of the settlers 
were starved, some frozen; and with the com- 
ing of the next summer the miserable remnant 
escaped to England. 

The efforts of the London Company were 
attended with greater success. A squadron of 
three vessels was fitted out under command 
of Christopher Newport. A colony of a 
hundred and five members was collected on 
boaal and on the 9th of December, 1606, the 
ship set sail for the New World. The principal men of the company were Winfield, Smith 
and Newport. The expedition followed the old line of .sailing, by way of the Canaries 
and the West Indies and did not reach the American coast until April of the following 
year. The leaders of the colony had steered the fleet for Roanoke Island; but a storm 
prevailed and the ships were borne northward into the Chesapeake Bay. 

On the southern shore of this broad water the pilots soon found the mouth of a beau- 
tiful iriver which was named in honor of Kingjame.s. Proceeding up this stream about 
fifty miles, Newport chose a peninsula on the northern bank as the site of his settlement. 
Here the colonists were debarked and the ships were moored by the shore. On the 13th of 
May, (old style), 1607, were laid at this place the foundations of Jamestown, the oldest 
English settlement in America. It wa:: within a month of a hundred and ten years after 
the discovery of the continent by the elder Cabot. So long had it taken in an age of war 
and doubt and semi-darkness and unprogressive conditions to possess the first square mile 
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of that vast and vii^n New World which had been revealed by the adventurers of Spain 
and Bngland in the last decade of the fifteenth century. Nearly forty-two years had 
elapsed since the founding'of St Augustine by the Spaniards and twenty-five years from 
the planting of Santa Fe by Antonio de Espego. 

In this way did the London Company anticipate its rival in establishing an American 
plantation. For several years the Plymouth Company made little progress. Meanwhile 
personal genius contributed not a little to the prospects of England in America. Captain 
John Smith, who had shown himself to be the leading spirit of the Virginia settlement, had 
been wounded by an accident and had returned in 1609 to England. No discouragement 
could daunt the spirit of such a man, and on recovering his health he fonned a partnership 
with four merchants of London with a view to engaging in the fur trade and the work of 
colonization within the limits of the grant made three years previously to the Plymouth 
Company. 

Two ships were accordingly equipped under command of Captain Smith. The summer 
of 1614 he spent on the lower coast of Maine, carrying on a profitable trade witli the Indians. 
The crews were well satisfied with their gains and with the profitable pleasures of fishing. 
Captain Smith, however, engaged his energies in the work of exploration. He traced the 
whole coast from the Penobscot to Cape 6od and drew a map of the country which is still 
extant and is a marvel of accuracy and careful work. In this map the name of New Eng- 
land was written as the title of the country — a name which Prince Charles confirmed and 
which history has well preserved for posterity. 

STORY OF THE ENGLISH PURITANS. 

At this juncture we touch the story of the English Puritans. This body of religionists 
had suffered much in England and many had exiled themselves into Holland. Thojigh not 
subject to further persecutions they were nevertheless ill at ea.se in the land of their banish- 
ment. They were Englishmen ; the unfamiliar longue of the Dutch grated harshly on their 
ears; and they pined for some other land where they might be .secure from molestation and 
found for themselves a new State in the wilderne.ss. 

With a view to promoting this vague project John Carver and Robert Cushman were 
despatched from Leyden to England to act as commissioners for the Puritans before the 
King and his ministers. The agents of the London Company and the Council of Plymouth 
gave .some encouragement to the petitioners, but the King and the ministry', especially I.^rd 
Bacon, .set tlieir faces against all measures which might seem to favor heretics. The most 
that King James would do was to give an informal promise that he would let the Puritans 
alone in America. 

Such was the poor report which Carver and Cushman were able to bear back to Hol- 
land. But the exiles were not easily put from their Dnrpo.se. They resolved of their own 
motion to seek a new home in the wilds of America. With the King’s permission or with- 
out it they would go and plant a new State in the western wilderness. They accordingly, 
by sacrifice and contribution, provided two vessels, the Speedivell and the Mayflower.^ for 
their voyage across the Atlantic. The Speedivell was to carry the emigrants from Leyden 
to Southampton where they were to be joined by the Mayflower with another company 
from London. 

The Puritan congregation in Leyden followed the emigrants to the shore. There under 
the open heaven their pastor, John Robimson, gave them a parting address and benediction. 
Both vessels with the Pilgrims on board came safely to Southampton, where the expedition 
was reorganized. On the 5th of August the two ships put to sea ; but the Speedwell was 
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found to be unfit for the voyage and was obliged to put back to Plymouth. The more ‘ 
zealous of the emigrants collected on board the Mayflower^ and on the 6th of September 
the first colony of New England, numbering a hundred and two souls saw the shores of Old 
England grow dim and sink behind the sea. 

The Mayflower had a stormy voyage of sixty-three days’ duration. The vessel was 
carried out of its course and the first land sighted was the bleak Cape Cod. On the 9th of 
November the ship came to anchor in Cape Cod Bay ; a meeting was held on board and a 
compact adopted for the government of the colony. The emigrants declared their loyalty 
to the English crown and covenanted to live together in peace and hannony, conceding 
equal rights to all and obeying just laws made for the common good. The compact was 
signed by all and John Carver was chosen governor of the colony. 

LANDING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


For some days the Mayjlaivcr lay at anchor while the boats were repaired and other 
preparations made for debarkation. Miles Standish, the great soldier of the eompany, went 

ashore with a few of 
the braver of the colo- 
nists and made explora- 
tions through the 
dreary countr}', but 
found nothing of value 
or interest Storms 
of snow and sleet beat 
upon the company un- 
til their clothes were 
converted into coats-of- 
mail. The ship was steered around the coast 
until it was driven, half by accident and half 
by the skill of the pilot, into the safe haven on 
the west side of the bay. Here, on Monday, 
the nth of December (old style), 1620, the 
Pilgrim Fathers of New England landed on 
SIGNING The compact. Plymouth Rock. 

Before the Puritans was desolation ; behind them a stormy sea. It was midwinter. 
The sleet and snow blew upon them in alternate tempests. The houseless immigrants fell 
a-dying of hunger, cold and despair. A few days were spent in explorations along the 
’ coast ; a site was chosen near the first landing ; trees were felled and the snowdrifts cleared 
away. On the 9th of January, 1621, the heroic toilers began to build New Plymouth. 
Each man took on himself the work of making his own house ; but the ravages of disease 
grew daily worse. Strong anns fell powerless ; lung fevers and consumption washed every 
family. At one time only seven men were able to work on the sheds which were building 
for stfelter from the rigors of winter, while their provisions were so completely exhausted 
that starvation was only avoided by the doling out of a few kernels of corn to the famishing, 
women and children. To such a desperate extremity were they reduced for a while that 
five kernels of the little store of com that was between them and fatal famine was. the 
allo wance three times a day for each member. If an early spring had not come with ite' • 
'Sunshine and bird-song and gladness the colony must have perished to a man. Such were 
the privations and griefs of that memorable event by which New England began to be, .. 
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We are thus at the close of tlje first quarter bf the seventeenth century enabled to view 
the general situation on the eastern shores of our continent The French had obtained a 
footing in Nova Scotia and on tlie banks of the St Lawrence. The English had colonized the 
country of Massachusetts Bay. The Dutch had established themselves on Manhattan Island 
and in detached settlements along the Hudson and the Delaware. In the country of the 
Chesapeake the colony of Jamestown was so well founded as to remove all doubt of its per- 
manency. In Florida the Spaniards had Succeeded in planting at St Augustine and several ^ 
other places successful and promising settlements. It was clear to the discerning eye of, 
reason and prophecy that the white race had fixed itself along the western shores of the 
Atlantic in situations which were to become the centres of a civilization to which the New 
World had hitherto been a stranger. We may now properly note in a few paragraphs the 
spread and development of the European colonies on our shores. 

One of the earliest of these was the colony of Connecticut. The history of the set- 
tlement of thisrprovince begins with the year 1630. In that year the Council of Pl5nnouth, 

which had in the mean- 
t i m e superseded the 
Plymouth Company, 
made a grant of Ameri- 
can territory to the Earl 
of Warwick. In the 
following year the claim 
was assigned by War- 
wick to Lord Say-and- 
Seal, Lord Brooke, John 
Hampden and others. 
Before this company 
was able to avail itself 
of the grant some of 
the Dutch settlers from 
Manhattan reached ilie 
Connecticut river and 
built on the after site 
of Hartford a rude for- 
tress which they called 
the House of (lood 
Hope. 

Hearing of this intmsion the people of the Plymouth colony, who claimed the valley • 
of the Connecticut, sent out a force to expel their rivals. The English of New Plymouth 
indeed carried theii territorial claim westward indefinitely, extending the same beyond the 
Connecticut and the Hudson and covering the Dutch settlements of New Netherland. The 
English expedition from Plymouth entered the Connecticut river, passed the House of Good 
Hope, defied the Dutch and about seven miles up the stream built a block-house which they 
called Windsor. 

Not satisfied with this occupation, the people of Boston, in 1635, sent out a colony of 
sixty persons to occupy the Connecticut valley. Settlements were made by these at Hart- 
Windsor and Wethersfield. In the .same year John Winthrop, Jr., arrived in New 
,^,S(iigland bearing from the proprietaries of the western colony a commission to fortify the , 
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mouth of the Connecticut and to expel the Dutch from that region. A fort was built at the 
entrance to the river -which was the founding of Saybrook, so named in honor of tlie 
proprietaries Dord Say and Lord Brooke. These noblemen, in accordance with their grant, 
had chosen the country of the Connecticut as the scene of their colonization. In this man- 
ner tlie most important river of New England was brought under the control of the Puri- 
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Penn 'and it was this character that endeared him to the Indians. The Narragansetts and 
Pequods were hereditary enemies, but through the persuasion of Williams they became recon- 
ciled and likewise made a treaty of friendship with the English. But this compact which 
seemed propitious of perpetual peace soon became a source of danger, for being relieved 
of their hereditary foes, the Narragaiisetts, the Pequods, whose hatred for the English was 
irreconcilable, violated their treaty and perpetrated several outrages which, however, were 
speedily avenged by the militia. Finding themselves unequal to the English, the Pequods 
sought an alliance with the Narragaiisetts and Mohegans, whom they persuaded to join them 
in an extennination of the whites. The situation thus became critical in the extreme and 
the purpose of the alliance was only defeated through the efforts of Williams, who, first 
notifying Sir Henry Vane, Governor of Massachusetts, of the peril, went alone to the camp 
of the Narragansetts and in the tent of Canonicus he found that chief in council with sev- 
eral notable Pequods. For two days he pleaded with Canonicus to withdraw from the 
alliance and stand steadfast to his vows of peace with the whites, and at length had the intense 
satisfaction of receiving that chief’s promise to renounce his murderous purpose. Being 
thus bereft of their allies the Pequods were easily vanquished by the English militia, who 
attacking them suddenly, burned their fort and destroyed all but seven of their warriors. 

The principles of social and political organization, as well as of religious belief, which 
Williams adopted were the most liberal and tolerant wliich had been proclaimed among 
men since the beginning of the modem era. He assumed that the con.science of the indi- 
vidual could not be bound by the magistrate or the civil government ; that the government 
had . to do only with the collection of taxes, the restraint of law-breakers, the punishment 
of crime and the protection of all in the enjoyment of equal rights. 

Such utterances as these, however, could not be borne by the narrow-minded religio- 
lists wtfo had colonized New England. So long had the oppressive forces of society and the 
abuses of ecclesiasticism borne upon the Puritans that against the dictates of their better 
natures they had become as wickedly and perniciously intolerant as were the persecutors 
from whom they had escaped in England and Holland. Roger Williams was arraigned for 
his doctrines and expelled from Plymouth colony. His teachings were declared to be hereti- 
cal, destructive of the interests of society and inimical to the best interests of men. He 
was driven away in the dead of winter, and was obliged for fourteen weeks to save himself 
from the snows and inclemency of the season by sleeping in hollow trees and subsisting on 
parched corn, acorns and roots. He went among the Indians whose rights he had defended, 
and was entertained by Massasoit, chief of the Wampanoags, at his cabin at Pokanoket ; 
also by Canonicus, king of the Narragansetts. 

The exile at last made his way to the bank of the Blackstone river, near Narragan.sett 
Bay, where with the opening of spring he planted a field and built the first rude house in 
the village of Seekonk. It was soon found, however, that he was still within the territory 
of Plymouth colony. Meanwhile five companions from Salem and Boston had joined him 
in his banishment, and with these he left his house and cros.sing to the west side of the 
bay iJiircha.sed a new tract of laud from Canonicus. Here, in June of 1636, he and his 
followers laid out the city of Providence, and thus became the fathers of Rhode Island. 

Already a settlement had been effected in tlie territory of New Hampshire. In 1622 
the country between the rivers Merrimac and Kennebec, reaching from the sea to the St. 
Lawrence, was granted by the Council of Plymouth to Sir Ferdinand Gorges and John 
Mason. The proprietaries made haste to secure their rights by planting a colony. In the 
spring of 1623, two small companies of emigrants were sent out by Mason and Gorges to 
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hold their province. Already a score of years previously New Hampshire had been 
visited by Martin Pring ; and the adventurous Captain Smith, in 1614, had explored and 
mapped the coast. 

After the settlement at Plymouth the plantations on the Merrimac were the oldest in 
all New England. The progress of the colony, however, was slow. The first villages 
were no more than fishing stations. After six years the proprietaries divided their dominion 
between them. Gorges taking the northern and Mason the southern portion of the province. 
The minister, John Wheelwright, came into New Hampshire and purchased the rights 
of the natives to the territory occupied by Mason’s colony. A second patent was issued 
to the proprietary, and the name of the province was changed from Laconia to New 
Hampshire. 

In the meantime the same kind of expansion was taking place from the parent colony 
in Virginia. As early as 1621 William Clayborne, a resolute English surveyor, was sent 
out by the London Company to make a map of the country of the Chesapeake. The terri- 
tory of Virginia had by the terms of the second charter been extended on the north to the 
forty-first parallel of lati- 
tude. This included the 
present States of Mary- 
land and Delaware and a 
great part of New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. The 
ambitions of the London 
Company were inflamed 
with the po.ssession of so 
vast and beautiful a 
territorv', and they put 
forth laudable efforts to 
explore and occupy it 
before it s h o u 1 d be 
sought and seized by 
rival colonists. 

Clayborne was him- 
self a member of the 
Council for Virginia, and 
was Secretary of State in that colony. In 1631 he was sent out as a royal commis- 
sioner to discover the sources of the Chesapeake, to establish a trade with the Indians and 
exercise the right of governor over his companions and any .settlement that he might 
fonn. His enterprise was attended with success. lie first planted a trading post on Kent 
Island and another at the head of the bay in the vicinity of Havre de Grace. The 
rivers that fall into the Che.sapeake were explored and trafiic established with the 
natives. It .seemed for the time that the territory of Virginia was about to be ex- 
tended to the borders of New Netherland. 

RIVALRY BETWEEN CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS. 

In the meantime, however, other historical forces had been set in operation by which 
rile intended character of the central American colonies was permanently changed. The 
religious struggled and persecutions which since the beginning of the Reformation had 
been prevalent in the Old World became the efficient causes of the planting of a new 
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colony on the north of Virginia, and the limitation of her territories in that direction. 
The personal agent through whose instrumentality this work was to be accomplished was 
Sir George Calvert, of Yorkshire. This distinguished nobleman whose name is indissolubly 
associated with the colonial history of the United States was educated at Oxford. He had 
devoted much time to travel and study. He was an ardent and consistent Catholic, a 
friend of humanity, honored with knighthood and a member of the Irish peerage, witli the 
title of Lord Baltimore. 

In Protestant England the, tables had been turned by the Reformed party on the 
Catholics, and the latter suffered not a little through the malevolence and injustice of the 
fonner. The dominant Church of England persecuted both the Catholics and the dissent- 
ing Protestants, following them with hatred and violence even to foreign lands. It was 
this condition of affairs that first suggested to Lord Baltimore the planting of a Catholic 

colony in Newfoundland. He secured from 
King James a patent for the .southern part of 
the island and there, in 1623, established a 
refuge for tlie distres.sed people of his faith. 

In such a situation, however, no colony 
could thrive. The country was cheerless and 
desolate. Profitable industry was impossible. 
Only tlie fishing interest invited to enter- 
prise and trade. Besides, the ships of France 
hovered around tVic coasts and captured the 
English fishing-boats. Lord Baltimore 
became convinced that his countrymen must 
be removed to a more favorable situation, and 
in selecting, his attention was .turned to the 
genial countrj' of tlie Chesapeake. In 1629 
he went in person to Virginia and was fa”''r- 
ably received by the Assembly. That body, 
however, in offering him citizenship required 
an oath to which no honest Catholic could 
subscribe. Sir George pleaded for toleration ; 
but the A.sscmbly would not yield and Lord 
SIR GUO. CAI.VBRT (1.0RD BABTTMORB). Baltimore was obliged to turn away. 

In the meantime the London Company had been dissolved and the King of England 
had recovered whatever rights and privileges he had fonnerly conceded to that corporation. 
It was therefore within his power to re- grant the vast territory north of the River Potomac, 
which by the tenns of the second charter had been conceded to Virginia. When the 
Assembly refused toleration to Baltimore, he turned from that body and appealed to the 
King for a charter for himself and his colony. King Charles I. heard the petition with 
favor and the charter was drawn and receiveil tlie royal signature. The Virginians, by 
their intolerance had saved their religion and lost a province. 

SETTLEMENT OF MARYLAND UNDER A CODE OF LIBERAL UWS. 

The territory granted to Sir George Calvert was ample. It extended, aftey the 
phraseology of the times, from ocean to ocean. The boundary on the north was the 40th 

r lBel. ' On the west the limit was to be a line drawn due south from tiie 40th parallel to 
westernmost fountain of the Potomac. That river was to constitute the southern boun> 
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daty. A glance at the map will show that the original grant included the present States of 
Maryland and Delaware, besides a large part of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

On the whole the charter issued to Sir George Calvert was the most liberal of any 
which the English kings had thus far granted to their subjects. Christianity was declared 
to be the religion of the State, but no preference was given to sect or creed. Lhe lives and 
property of the colonists were put under the careful protection of English law. Free trade 
was declared as the policy of the province, and arbitrary taxation was forbidden. The 


appointment of the officers of the colonial govern- 
ment was conceded to the lord proprietary and the ^ 

right of making and amending the laws to a t 
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Calvejt bore a letter from the King charging Governor Harvey, of Virginia, to receive the 
new comers with courtesy and favor. The governor was obliged to obey ; but the 
Virginians were inflamed with jealousy at the success of an enterprise which they could but 
perceive would deprive them of the profitable fur trade of the upper Chesapeake. 

Sailing up the bay, Leonard Calvert and his colony entered the Potomac. After some 
explorations they selected the country at the mouth of the St. Mary’s as the site of their set- 
tlement. Here the colonists took possession of a half-abandoned Indian town, purchased 
the surrounding territory, set up a cross as the sign of Catholic occupation and gave the 
name of St. Mary’s to this the oldest colony of Marj'land. It was thus that by strange 
vicissitude a company of Catholic immigrants was established in the midst of Protestant 
dissenters on the American coast. While the Huguenots had been driven into exile' by the 
persectitions of the Mother Church and had .sought refuge in New Prance, the very same 
kind of proscription and religious vindictiveness thrust forth from Protestant England the 
Catholic fathers of Maryland. 

We may now glance at the work of colonization in the country south of Virginia. The 
year 1630 witnessed the first effort to plant a settlement in the region below the territorial 
limits of the London Company. In that year the territory' between the 30th and 36th 
parallels of latitude was granted by the King to Sir Robert Heath. This nobleman, how- 
ever, did not succeed in organizing a colony. His succe.ssor, Lord Maltravers, was equally 
unsuccessful. The patent continued iu force for thirty-three years and was then revoked 
by the royal authority. Almost the only historical result of the issuance of Sir Robert’s 
charter was the preservation of the name of Carolina which had been given by the Hugue- 
nots to the conntry of their choice. 

COLONIZATION OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

Belbre the time of which we speak, namely, in 1622, the coast of the southern territory 
was explored by Por>', secretary of Virginia. In 1642 a company of Virginian adventurers 
obtained leave of the As.seinbly to prosecute discovery on the lower Poanoke and open a 
trade with the Indians. The first actual settlement made in this region was at the mouth 
of the river Chowan in the year 1651. Soon afterwards William Claybome, of Marydand, 
made explorations along this part of the coa.st. In i66i a company of New England Puri- 
tans entered the Cape Fear River, ptirchased lands of the natives and established a colony 
on Oldtown creek, nearly two hundred miles further .south than any other English settle- 
ment. In 1663 I/jrd Clarendon, General Monk — now honored with the title of Duke of 
Albemarle — ^and .six other noblemen received from King Charles II. a patent for all the 
country between the 36th p.arallel and the river St. Johns, in Florida. With this grant the 
colonial history of North Carolina properly begins. 

The settlement at the mouth of the river Chowan flourished. William Dnimmond was 
chosen governor in 1663 settlement was named the Albemarle County Colony. 

Two years afterwards it was discovered that the settlement was north of the 36th parallel 
and therefore beyond the limits of the grant to Clarendon and Monk. To remedy this the 
norttfem boundary of Carolina was fixed at thirty-.six degrees and thirty minute.s — a line 
which has ever since remained as the .southern limit of the parent American colony. The 
Puritan settlement on Cape Fear River was broken up by hostile Indians; but soon after- 
wards a territory including the site, with thirty-two miles square of the surrounding country, 
was purchased by certain planters from liarbadoes. A new county called Clarendon, county 
was laid out and Sir John Yeamans was appointed governor. This adventure prospered 
greatly; new immigrants eagerly soug^ht the settlement, and within a year the colony num- 
bered eight hundred souls. 
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Several years elapsed, however, before branch settlements were thrown off to the sonth. 
It was not until 1670 that a company made its way into tlie county of South CA^buNA 
and there laid the foundations of a new State. The colony was enlisted for the most part 
from England. The leaders were Joseph West and William Sayle. At the date of tlie pro- 
jection of the enterprise there was not a European settlement between Cape Fear River 
and the St Johns, in Florida, The country, however, was one of the most attractive of 
the whole American coast The new colony came by way of Barbadoes, steered far to the 
south and reached the mainland near the mouth of the Savannah, The vessels entered the 
harbor of Port Royal, A hundred and eight years had elapsed since John Ribault, leader 
of the Huguenots, had set up on the island in this same harbor a rude stone memorial 
bearing the lilies and emblems of F'rance, But 
France had failed to colonize the country of 
her discovery and now the Englishman had 
come, 

FOUNDING OF CHARLESTON AND SETTLEMENT OF 
NEW JERSEY, 

After some explorations through the country 
the new colony entered the Ashley River, and 
going on shore laid the foundations of Old 
Charleston, so named in honor of the English 
King, Of this, the first settlement of South 
Carolina, no trace remains except the line of a 
ditch which was digged around the ancient fort. 

But the colony was planted and became the 
nucleus of another American commonwealth. 

Following the order of settlement we next 
come to the planting of Nkw Jersey, This 
province has an early history closely linked 
with that of New Netherland, The first settle- 
ment was that of Elizabethtown, in 1664, As 
early as 1618 a trading station had been fixed 
at Bergen, west of the Hudson. But forty years 
passed before a pennanent settlement was made 
at that place. In 1623 Fort Nassau was built, 
where Timber Creek falls into the Delaware. 

This was the work of Cornelius May and his 
companions. But these adventurers abandoned their outpost and returned to New 
Amsterdam. In 1629 tlie southern part of New Jersey was granted to two Dutch patrons 
named Godyn and Blomaert, but the proprietaries made no attempt at settlement. 

Many years went by before the colonization of this part of the country was again 
undertaken. At length, in 1651, Augustine Herman purchased a considerable district in 
Jersey, including the site of Elizabethtown. Seven years later the grant was' enlarged so 
as to take in the trading-post of Bergen. In 1663 a company of Puritans about to emigrate 
from Long Island obtained pennission of Governor Stuyvesant to occupy the lands on the 
Raritan, but before their purpose could be carried out the Dutch Government was over- 
thrown by the English. 

The English crown had never recognized the claims of the Dutch to the country of 
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New Amsterdam. It had Only been a question of time when violence would be used to 
exteiiJ the claim of England over the whole region occupied by the immigrants from 
Holland. King Charles II. at length took up the question, and in 1664 made a grant of 
New Netherland and the whole country as far south as the Delaware to his brother the 
Duke of York. The latter in turn granted tlie province between the Hudson and the 
Delaware to Eord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret. These were the same noblemen who 
were already proprietaries of Carolina. They had adhered to the King’s cause during the 
civil war in England, and had now come into their reward. Their friend Charles II, 
added to their former possessions a second American province of great extent and promise. 
As soon as the authority of the Dutch was overthrown in New Netherland — as soon as the 
English governor Nicolls had taken the place of Peter Stuyvesant — a company of Puritans 

made application to the governor for the privilege of 
occupying the lands on Newark Bay. This was granted; 
the Indian titles were purchased by the colonists, and 
in October of 1664 Elizabethtown, the oldest settletnent 
in New Jersey, was founded and named in honor of the 
Lady Carteret. 

The grants made by the English kings at the begin- 
ning of our civil history frequently overlapped one 
another, the second superseding the first or contradict- 
ing its provisions. Governor Nicolls of New York had 
been recognized by the English Crown as in rightful 
authority over all New Netherland; but in 1665 Philip 
Carteret, sou of Sir George, arrived bearing a commis- 
sion from the Duke of York as governor of the country 
between the Hudson and the Delaware. Nicolls resisted 
this claim, but in vain. Elizabethtown was made the 
capital of the new province. Other settlements were 
established on the banks of the Passaic. Newark was 
soon founded. Hamlets were planted along the shores of 
the bay from the present site of Jersey City as far as 
Sandy Hook. It was in honor of Sir George Carteret, 
who had been governor of the Isle of Jersey, that his 
American domain was named New Jersey. 

WILLIAM PENN IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

We are here anticipating the many events of interest with which the colonial history 
of America in the seventeenth century was filled. We pass over for the present the course 
of events in the parent colonies to note in order of succes.sion the founding of Pennsyl- 
vania. This was effected under the auspices of the great Quaker leader William P enn and 
the Society of Friends whom he led in their American enterprises. Already this people had 
planted flourishing settlements in New Jersey and were greatly encouraged with their 
success ; the thought of Penn was to found on the banks of the Delaware a free State 
having for its foundation stone the principle of universal brotherhood. 

Great had been the sufferings of the Friends in England. Imprisonment, exile and 
proscription had l«en their constant portion. Nor did the signs of the times indicate any 
relaxaition in the .policy of the English kings towards this innocent and persecuted people. 
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It was under these conditions that Penn and his leading associates conceived the project 
of establishing a complete and glorious refuge for the afflicted Quakers in the unoci&pied 
wilds of America. The leader went boldly to King Charles, made his petition, and on the 
5th of March, i68i, received a charter bearing the great seal of England and the signature 
of Charles II. William Penn was made the proprietary of the province which received his 
name. A vast and virgin territoty, bounded east by the Delaware, extending north and 
south through three degrees of latitude and westward through five degrees of longitude, 
was granted to him and received the name of Pennsylvania. Only the three counties com ■ 
prising the present State of Delaware were reserved for the Duke of York. 

The grant was complicated. Penn had held against the British government a rlniin 
for sixteen thousand pounds sterling, due to his father’s estate. This he agreed to relinquish 
in consideration of the grant and charter. He openly declared his purpose to found in 
America a free commonwealth without re- 
spect to the color, race or religion of the 
inhabitants. He believed that the natives 
might be conciliated and won oyer by a 
policy of justice and humanity, that a re- 
fuge might be established on tlie Delaware 
for all oppressed peoples who might choose 
for conscience’ sake to flee from the op- 
pressions and hardships of their homes in 
Europe. 

The event fully justified the policy. 

In an incredibly short time three shiploads 
of Quaker emigrants were sent from 
England to the laud of promise. With 
these came William Markham, agent of 
the proprietary, and deputy-governor of 
the new province. Penn exerted himself 
to be at peace with all. He wrote to the 
.Swedes who had established themselves in 
the country covered by his charter that they 
should be in no wise disturbed — that they 
should keep their homes, make their own 
laws and fear no oppression. He also 
instructed his deputy to make a league of friendship with the Indians and to see that no 
injustice was done by the colonists to the original owners of the land. He sent a letter 
directly to the native chiefs, assuring them of his honest purposes and brotlierly aflection. 

In the next place Penn drew up a frame of government — liberal almost to a fault 
Instead of endeavoring to extort large profits from his colonial enterprise, he conceded 
everything to the people, allowing them even to accept or reject the constitution which he 
had drawn for their government. The world had not hitherto witnessed so great liberality, 
so complete a confidence on the part of a powerful governor In the righteousne^ of human 
nature, tlie essential integrity of man. The proprietary was not satisfied with the excep- 
tion of the three Delaware counties from his grant. With extraordinary skill and confi- 
dence he approached the Duke of York and induced him to .surrender the three counties 
in favor of the Quaker colony. , Thus wa.s the whole country on the western bank of the 
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bay and river, as far north as the 33d degree of latitude, brought under the dominioil of 
William Penn. This work occupied the years 1681-83. In the summer of the latter 
year Penn made his preparations to depart for America. He wrote a letter of farewell to 
the Friends in England. A large company of emigrants gathered about him. They took 
ship and departed for America, and on the 27th of October landed at Newcastle, where 
their friends who had preceded them were waiting to receive them. 

Great was tlie joy of the new comers and of those who had already established them- 
selves in the colony. The crowd at the landing was composed not only of the Quaker 
immigrants, but of Swedes and Dutch and English who had come to greet the new 
governor. He made an address on the day of his lauding, renewing his former pledges 
and exhorting the people to sobriety and honesty. He then ascended the river as far as 
Chester. He passed the site of Philadelphia, and visited the settlements of the Friends in 
West New Jersey. He crossed the province to New York and Long Island, speakigg word 
of comfort to the Quakers about Brooklyn, and then returned to the Delaware to assume 
his duties as chief magistrate. 

PENN IN COUNCIL WITH THE l(|DIANS. 

Meanwhile Markham, the deputy governor, had faithfully followed his instructions. 
Friendly relations had been established with the Indians of the neighboring tribes. This 
feature of policy Penn dwelt upon as essential to the happiness of the two peoples. Tire 
Indian lands were in ever}' case honorably pnrcha.sed by the Quakers, and many pledges 
of friendship were exchanged between them and their red brethren of the forest Soon 
after the return o^Penn from New York a great conference was held with the native chiefs. 
All the sachem^ of the Lenni Lenapes and other neighboring tribes were called together on 
the Delaware. The council was held under the open sky. Penn, accompanied by a few 
unarifled Friends, clad in the plain garb of the Quakers, came to the appointed spot and 
took his station under a venerable elm, now leafless, for it was winter. The chieftains also 
sat unarmed at the council. After the manner of their race they arranged themselv^ in a 
semi-circle to hear the address of their great brother. Standing before them with quiet 
demeanor and speaking by his interpreter, Penn said : — 

• “ My Friends : We have met on the broad pathway of good faith. We are all one 

flesh and blood. Being brethren, no advantage .shall be taken on either side. When dis- 
putes arise we will settle them in council. Between us there shall l)e nothing but openness 
and love.” 

• The chiefs replied : ‘‘While the rivers run and the sun shines we will live in peace 
, with the children of William Penn.” 

This simple compact of brotherly faith was not reduced to writing, but it was ever . 
observed with fidelity by both peoples. No deed of violence or injustice on the part of 
either is recorded to mar the faithfulness of the red men or the simple-hearted folk with 
whom they made the treaty. The peace was perpetual. For more than seventy years, 
while the province remained under the control of the Friends, not a war whoop was' heard 
within the borders of Pennsylvania. The Quaker hat and coat proved to be a better 
defence for the wearer than coat-of-raail and musket. 

The rapid growth of the colony made a legislative Assembly necessary to the general 
welfate. In December of 1682 a general convention of the colonists was held at Chester. 
The work of the body occupied but three days. At the close of the session Penn delivered 
pi ,^dTess to thf Assembly and then hastened to visit Lord Baltimore, with 'whom he had 
^ itnportant conference relative to the boundaries between the two provinces. After d 
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mottth’s absence he returned to Chester and gave his attention to the selection and mapping 
of a site for a capital. The neck of laud between the Schuylkill and the Delaware was 
chosen and purchased of the Swedes. The forest as yet covered these lands, and the 
chestnut, the walnut and the ash furnished the names for the streets of the city that was to 
be. In 1683 the work of founding was begun. The lines of the streets were first indicated 
by blazing the forest trees. As for name, Penn chose Philadelphia — City of Brotherly 
Love. 

THE RAPID BUILDING OP THE QUAKER CAPITAL. 

Never before had such success attended the planting of a town in America. It came as 
if by magic. Within a month the Oeneral Assembly was able to meet at the new capital. 
The work of legislation was now begun in earnest and a Charter of Liberties was framed 
in which the powers and prerogatives of the government were defined. Tlie common- 
wealth was made a representative democracy. The leading officers were the governor, an 
advisor)^ council consisting of a limited number of members chosen for three years and a 
larger popular assembly to be elected annually. The proprietary conceded everything to 
the people ; but the power of Vetoing objectionable 
acts of the council was left in his hands. 

Primitive Philadelphia was a niarv^el of growth and 
prosperity. In the summer of 1683 there were only 
three or four houses. The ground-squirrels were still 
undisturlx^d in their burrows and the wild deer were'vsecn 
under the oaks and chestnuts. In 1685 the city contained 
six fiundred houses! Schools had been established, and 
the printing-press had begun its work. In another year 
Philadelphia had outgrown New York. Of a certainty 
the spirit in which the city was founded, the sense of 
security, the cooperation of all men with their neighbors 
brought the legitimate fruits of prosperity and astonish- / 
ing development. 

We have now sketched the planting of twelve out of the thirteen original colonies of tlie 
United State.s. It only remains to notice the founding of the thirteenth — Georgia. The 
reader will have noted how far forward we have been carried in following out the history 
of the colonial establishments. The two Carolinas, Pennsylvania and Georgia belong by 
the -dates of their first planting to the second rather than the first period in our history; but 
the unity of the work is best preserved by classifying them with the rest. 

As in the case of the Quaker State the colony of Georgia vras the product of a benev- 
olent impulse. The English philanthropist James Oglethorpe, struck with compassion at 
the. miserable condition of the English poor conceived the design of forming for them an 
.asylum in America. The chief abuse to which the poor of England were subjected was 
imprisonment for debt. Such was the law of the realm. Thousands of English laborers 
becoming indebted to the rich were annually arrested and thrown into jail. Their 
families were generally left to misery and starvation. This crime against huihanity became 
so 'Common and so terrible that a cry of 'the oppressed at last reached Parliament. In 
17258 James Oglethorpe was appointed at his own request to look into the condition of the 
English poor and to report measures of relief. He performed his duty in a manner so 
creditable that the debtor jails Vrere opened and the poor victims of poverty set free to return 
to tlieir families. 

25 
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The condition, however, of the classes thus liberated was pitiable in the extreme. 
The emancipated prisoners were disheartened and disgraced. It was with the purpose of 
furnishing a refuge and an asylum for this class of sufferers that Oglethorpe appealed to King 
George II. for the privilege of granting a colony in America. The petition was fortunately 
not made in vain. On the 9th of June, 1732, a royal charter was is.sued, by which the 
territory between the Savannah and Altamaha Rivers and westward to -the Pacific was 
granted to a corporation for twenty-one years to be held in trust for the poor. In honor of 
the King, the new province was called Georgia. 

SAVANNAH FOUNDED AS AN ASYLUM FOR THE POOR. 

The character of the founder was such as to attract sympathy and confidence to his 
enterprise. Oglethorpe was a loyalist by birth and an Oxford man by education. He was 
a high-churchman, a cavalier, a soldier, a member of Parliament. In his personal character 

he was benevolent, generous, sympathetic, 
brave as John Smith, chivalrous as De Soto. 
With his accu-stomed magnanimity' he under- 
took in 'person the leadership of the first 
colony to be planted on the Savannah. 

During the summer and autumn Ogle- 
thorpe collected a colony of a httndred and 
twenty persons. The emigrant ships left 
England in November and reached Charles- 
ton in January of 1733. x\fter some explora- 
tions the high bluff on which the city of 
Savannah now stands was .selected as the 
site of the .settlement. Here, on the ist of 
February, were laid the foundations of the 
oldest English town .south of the Savannah 
River. Broad streets were laid out, public 
squares were reserved, and a beautiful village 
of tents and board hou.se.s soon appeared 
among the pine trees as the capital of a new 
commonwealth in which men .should not be 
imprisoned for debt. 

The settlement flourished and grew. In 
1736 a second considerable company of im- 
migrants arrived. Part of these were Moravians, a people of deep piety and fervent spirit. 
First and mo.st zealous among them was the celebrated John Wesley, founder of Methodism. 
He came not as a politician, not as a minister merely, but as an apostle to the New World. 
Such was his own thought of his mission. His idea was to si)read the gospel, to convert 
the Indians, and to introduce a new type of religion, characterized by few forms and’ 
nnfch emotion. His brother Charles, the poet, was a timid and tender-hearted man, who 
was ehosen by the governor as his secretary. Two years afterwards came the famous 
George Whiteficld, whose robust and daring iftture proved equal to the hardships of the 
wilderness. These men became the evangelists of those new fonns of religious faith and 
practice which were destined after the Revolution to gain so finn a footing and exercise so 
wide an influence among the American people. 



CHAPTER VI. 

VIRGINIA. 


E reader will not have forgotten the circuinstance.s of 
the fonndiiig of the oldest American colonj- on the 
river Janies. At the first the settlement was badly 
managed, but the fortune of the colonists was at length 
restored by the valor, industr)' and enterprise of their 
remarkable leader. Captain John vSmith. The other 
members of the corporation showed little capacity for 
government; and some of the foremost men were not 
only incompetent, but dishonest. Under Captain 
Smith’s direction, however, Jamestown soon began to 
show signs of vitality and progress. The first settlers 
were afflicted with the diseases peculiar to their situa- 
tion. Captain Smith adopted such improvements in 
building and food-supply that the health of the settlers 
was measurably restored. His own confidence was 
diffused in tjiose who lacked, and the project of 
abandoning tire settlement was at length given over. . 
As soon as practicable. Captain Smith entered upon 
that series of explorations and adventures which in the aggregate has converted his life 
into a romance. We find him now in the Chesapeake, making a map of that broad and 
important water, naming its tributaries. Now he is a pri.soner among the Indians during 
the greater part of the winter, and escaping from captivity through the interce.ssion of chief 
Powhatan’s daughter, Pocahontas, who threw herself between the prostrate body of Smith 
and the uplifted club of the executioner, but wanderiiig back to the .settlement only to 
find the' colony wasted away to thirty-eight persons. At the ver\- crisis of distress, how- 
ever, Captain Newport returned from England with a cargo of supplies and a new company 
of immigrants. 

For two years John Smith was in the ascendant and the colony was shaped in its desti- 
nies by his masterly hand. In 1609, however, while sleeping in a boat on the James l^e 
was wounded by the explosion of a bag of gunpowder. His flesh was torn in a horrible 
manner and in his agony he jumped overboard. For some tim c he lay in the tortures of 
fever and great suffering from his wound. At length he determined to seek for medical and 
surgical aid in England. He accordingly delegated his authority to Sir (Tcorge Percy and 
in the autumn of 1609 left the scenes of his toils and .sufferings never to rctuni. 

liis loss was soon seriously felt in the colony. The first settlers had been an inaprovi- 
dent folk, little disposed to labor and economy. The winter of 1609-10 was known as the 
starving-time. The settlers were reduced to great want, and in the following .spring it was 
determined to abandon Jamestown and return to England. • The embarkation was actually 
effected; but before the settlers had passed ont of the mouth of the Janies the ships of Eofd 
Delaware came in sight with many additional emigrants and abundant stores. The colo- 
nists reluctantly gave up their design and returned to their abandoned houses. 
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Lord Delaware was succeeded in the government of Virginia by Sir Thomas Dale, aftd 
he in turn by Sir Thomas Gates. The latter held office until 1614 when Dale was recrfledj 
and Gates returned to England. In 1617 Samuel Argali was chosen governor and efit^ed 
upon an administration noted rather for fraud and oppression than for wise and humane, 
policy. For two years he remained in authority, until the discontent of the colonists led to 
his recall and the appointment of Sir George Ycardley in his stead. It was during his 
administration that the communistic features of the settlement w^ere done away ah'd^a 
better form of civil management introduced. The territory of the colony was divided into 
eleven districts, called boroughs, and the governor issued a proclamation to the citizens' of ^ 
each borough to select two of their own number to constitute a legislative assembly. Elec- . 
tions were accordingly held and on the 30th July, 1619, the delegates convened at James-' 
town. Here was organized the Virginia House of Burgesses or Colonial Legislature, the 
first popular assembly held in the New World. 

INTRODUCTION OF NEGRO SLAVERY. 

The same year was marked by another event which was destined to exercise a vast 
influence on the future history of the country, and indeefi of mankind. This was the intro- 
duction of negro slavery into Virginia. The servants 
of the people of Jamestown had hitherto been persons 
of English or German descent and their tenn of 
service had varied from a few months to many years. 
Perpetual servitude, or slavery proper, had not thus 
far been recognized. Nor is it likely that the English 
colonists would of themselves have instituted the sys- 
tem of .slave labor. In the month of August, 1619, a 
Duteh man-of-war sailed up the James to the colonial 
establishment and offered by auction twenty Africans 
as slaves. They were purchased by the wealthier 
class of planters and reduced to servitude for life. 
There does not appear to have been at first any proper 
sense or estimate of the thing done among the 
colonists. They were for a long time indifferent to 
the success and continuance of the system. It was 
nearly a half century from the time of the introduc- 
tion of negro slaver)^ before it became a well estab- 
lished institution in the English colonics. 

In a few years after the plantation of Jamestown 
other sctllenieuts were made in the James River 
country as far up as Richmond and beyond. The 
commonwealth of Virginia grew and expanded by 
^ ^ ^ ^ natural laws of development. New immigrants 

cafifefrom England, Scotland and Ireland. The native-born multiplied rapidly, and 
the adventurous pioneers put out from older settlements to claim the better land for 
themselves and their descendants. Civil and political institutions adapted to the needs of 
the colony were framed by the leaders and the permanence of the new State was assured. 

But the one element wanting for the permanent settlement and future prosperity of the 
TOlony was— women, without the help of whom man’s successes are rarely pronounced. 
Very few families had emigrated to Virginia and society was in a nebulous state, not to say 
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cloudy and forbidding. To remedy this uninviting condition in the fall of 1620 ninetjr 
'young women were induced to cast their fortunes and seek Inisbands among the Virginia 
colonists, and in the following spring sixty other likely and courageous inarriageables land^ 
at the new settlement and became wive*s to the pioneers. The London Company being too 
poor to bear the expense of .passage, the colonists were allowed to select wives from among 
the women who had been brought 
over by paying a sum of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, or its equiva- 
lent in tobacco, for the privilege, a 
condition to which neither party to 
the contract had the least objection. 



THE WAR-SHIP "ooieea" enforcing submission. 

This course of affairs continued with 
little variation from the planting of the 
colony to the outbreak pf the English Re- 
volution of 1640. Virginia sympathized 
rather with the King’s party than with the 
' Parliamentarians in the long and bloody 

struggle of the Civil War. The degree of 
removal, however, from the dissensions and conflicts of the mother country saved 
the Virginians from the more serious consequences of the struggle. In the first year 
of the rise of the people against the King, Sir William Berkeley came out to Virginia 
as royal governor, and with the exception of a brief visit to England in 1645 
mained in oflSce for ten years. Berkeley was a man of large administrative abilities and 
notwithstanding the political disturbance in the Old World and the New, Virginia prospered 
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under his hand. The settlements were rapidly increased in population and importance. 
The colonial laws were improved in many particulars and were made more comformable to 
the laws of England. The .long existing controversies about the Virginia land titles were 
amicably settled. Cruel punishments were abolislied, and the taxes equalized. Berkeley 
w^is, however, a thorough loyalist, and to this extent there was discord between him and the 
democracy of the colony. 

Most of the Virginians, however, adliered to the cause of Charles I. even to the day of 
his death. When that monarch was beheaded they proclaimed his son Charles II. the 
rightful ruler of England and of the English colonies in America. Oliver Cromwell, the 
Lord High Protector of the commonwealth, wa.s offended at this conduct of the Virginiaas 
and determined to employ force against them. He ordered the war-ship Guinea to be 
equipped and sent into the Che.sapeake to enforce submission; but iti the last extreme he 
showed hiiaself to be just as well as wrathful. Commissioners of the English common- 
wealth were sent on board the ves.sel to make overtures of peace to the colonists. They 
were told to carry the olive branch in one hand and the sword in the other. By this time 
it had become apparent that the cause of the Stuart kings was hopeless. The people of 
Virginia perceived that their loyalty to an overthrown House was out of .sea.son ami they 
cheerfully entered into negotiations with Cromwell’s delegates. In a short time they were 
brought to acknowledge the supreme authority of Parliament and the Protector was not 
obliged to employ force against his subjects, 

OUTRAGES OF A PROFLIGATE MONARCH, AND BACON’S REBELLION. 

With the failure of the Phiglish commonwealth Charle’s II. was restored to the throne 
of his ancestors. He came to his ancient regal inheritance as one might do to the inherit- 
ance of an estate. He chose to consider the British Empire as personal pro^rty to be used 
for the benefit of himself and his courtiers. In order to reward the worthless prcJfligates 
who thronged his court he began to grant to them large tracts of land in Virginia. True, 
these lands had been redeemed from the wildernc.ss by the labor of men and were planted 
with orchards and gardens ; but it was no uncommon thing for an American planter to 
find that his farm which had been cultivated for a quarter of a century had been given away 
to some dissolute flatterer of the royal household. Creat distre.ss was produced by these 
iniquities in the colony. Finally, however, in 1673, the King set a limit to his own reck- 
lessness by giving away the whole State of Virginia ! Lord Culpepper and the Earl of 
Arlington, two ignoble noblemen, received under the great seal a deed by which was granted 
to them for thirty-one years “all the dominion of land and water called Virginia.” 

The tyranny and exactions of Sir William Berkeley, governor of the colony, brought at 
length their legitimate fruits of discontent and insurrection. His administration became 
odious and the people rose in rebellion. The revolt was coupled with and excused by an 
Indian war. The Susquehannas became hostile and the pioneers of the border suffering 
from their incursions took np arms. The insurgent militia found a suitable leader in the, 
young patriot Nathaniel Bacon. The refusal of the governor to support the people in thte 
war with the Indians and to recognize their leader led to a rebellion against the government ’ 
itself. Lord Berkeley was expelled from Jamestown and driven acro.ss the Chesapeake. The 
civil broil continued for some time with varying fortunes until Bacon fell sick and died. 
With his death the spirit of the insurrection failed and the militia was easily dispersed. Eoy 
a while the populace continued rebellious, seeking to find another leader, but none was 
found, and the royalists soon triumphed. The latter discovered in Robert Beverly a captain 
who was as able on their side as Bacon had been on the side of the insurgents. The rebel- 
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^ i|ir tl^ttkin .JStfkeliiBy {i»a|i;^‘cni*'thc defeated lebeK Pm<|^, at^ co&fis- 

mjtioias beca^f1l^<l!V4oB<^4he^^ l^'^bevtAtior fully avenged himself and' Jiis iptaitisans 
Ibii' tht Wdngift which they hai^ jtttffered. Twenty-two of the patriot leaders were'mii^ md 
lUtngad Witl^ little.form of law *aiid with hardly opportitnity to bid their frieu^S^i^vell. 
'!||Woh waa the 'Vindictive retribution of the govCttior on his enemies that when tTjfe l^sy- 
€harle(f tl^h^rd of what was done he exclaimed, “Why, that old fool 
pKtntr^ has killed*?nore men than I did for the murder of my father.” ^ * 

.^s '^'QjCiyernor Berkeley’s first administration ended with 1651; but after the restoration 
|i»f..ph4tlesTL he was recommissioned and held office until 1676. His abilities were sd!ch 
'i;|^<lj(U:hStanding his illiljeral principles the colonial settlements were considerably 
the long iK*riod of his rule. For the rest he set himself against all 
;fUKr o^ progress. He was intolerant to the last degree and inflicted a severe persecu- 

*!*on the Quakers. In one of his reports on the condition of the colony he is qubted 
l 4 '.a^iug: “Thank God, there are no free schools nor priuting-prc.sses and I hope there 
#^e none for a hundred years; for learning has broiiglit disobedience and heresy, and 
^into the world, and printing has divulge<l these and other libels.” • ' 

the close of Berkeley’s administration Ia)rd Culpejrpcr, to whom with Arlingtcili 
ivince had been granted in 1673, received the appointment of governor for life, 
w executive arrived in 1680 and took upon himself the duties of his office. I^is 
Itration, however, was of bad repute. His official conduct was marked with avarice 
illCi&kesty. It was evident that he regarded the governorship as a speculative oppois- 
■ *» lie accordingly adopted the policy of c.xtortion and hard rulings until the mytf 
tCrin^-pf rebellion were again heard among the settlements. 

, * They who hung upon the favors of Charles II. held by a precariotis tenure. In 
liourse of time he repented of his rashness in giving away an American colony to worthless 
favorites. Seeking to amend his error he found in the vices and frauils of Culpepper a 
IjtttlEicient excuse to remove him from office and take away his patent. This was accord- 
l^ly done and in 1684 Virginia from being a proprietary government, became a Royal 
l^vince. lyord Howard of Effingham was appointed governor, and he in turn was suc- 
<tieeded by Francis Nicholson. The administration of the latter was sigualiaed by the 
founding of William and Mary College, so named in honor of the new King and Queen 
England. This next to Harvard was the first institution of liberal learning planted in 
Asnerica. Here the boy Jefferson, author of the Declaration of Independence shall be 
aduckted. From the.se halls in the famous summer of 1776 shall be sent forth young 
James Monroe, future President of the United States. 

During the first half of the eighteenth century Virginia pursued an even course of 
dtvelopment Her population steadily — ^Intt not rapidly — ^increased. Her position as oldest 
<l(f the little American republics was recogniiccd by her sister colonies. Her men began 
itk be scholars and statesmen. At this epoch her Revolutionary heroes that were to be 
The Virginian diameter was developc’d and matured for the exigendes of 
bMh war and peace. In the times of the Inter-colonial conflicts with Netl^ Prance in 
ktUance with tl^ Indians, Virginia suffered le.ss by her position than didAhe gHit colonies 
pf the North; blit’ber patriotism never .suffereil in comparison, and whdi the ^emonitory 
thrills National Independence shall at length tremble through tile land, the call of 




in no part be heard with proiouuder sympathy or more ready apNfd: in 


lonwealth of Virginia. 






INDIAN WARFARE DURING THE REVOLUTION. 




CHAPTER VII. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 



^ASSING to New England we note with interest the pro- 
gress of the first Puritan settlement planted by the 
Pilgfriins at Plymouth. At the beginning there was 
a struggle most shaqj for existence. The first 
winter had wellnigh proved fatal to the whole 
company who debarked from the Mayflimcr. Hope, 
however, revived with the spring, and the first bird- 
song brought welcome to the weary' heart of man. 
Though onc-half of the colony had been swept off 
by disease and exjx>.sure the remainder went for- 
ward with courageous spirits to the work of destiny. 
The govenior and his wife and son went down to 
the grave. Put the Pilgrims had in them a soul of 
resolution, and they who survived rose from the 
snows of winter to plant and build and sing their 
hymns of thankfulness. 

One of the first exigencies of the colony had reapect to 
the disposition of the natives. Captain Miles Standish was 
sent out with his soldiers to gather infonnation — to see in what manner the Indians would 
bear themselves iii the presence of a European settlement. The army of New England 
consisted of six men besides the general. Deserted wigtvams w:jre found here and there; 
the smoke of campfires arose in the distance; savages were occasionally .seen in the forest. 
These fled, however, at the approach of the English and Standish marched back unmolested 
to Plymouth. 

It was now the turn of the Indians to make an attempt at intercourse. A month aftei 
the adventure of Standish, a Wampanoag .sachem named Samoset came into Plymouth, 
offered his hand and bade the strangers welcome. He could speak a broken English, for he 
had been with the whites at intervals since the time of the earlier voyages. He gave such 
account as he might of the number and strength of his people, and told the colonists of s 
g^eat plague by which a few years before the country had been swept of its inhabitants; 
He attributed the present feebleness and dispirited condition of the red men to this malady 
which had destroyed their fathers. 

Soon afterwards another Indian named Squanto, who had been carried abroad by Httnt 
in 1614 and had learned to speak English, came to Plymouth and confirmed what &mosei 
had said. Then with the early spring came Massasoit, the great sachem of the Wath' 
panoags, and with him a treaty was made which remained inviolate for fifty years. ,TIh 
compact was simple, providing that no injury should be done by white men to the Indis^ 
or by the Indians to them, and that all offenders and criminals should be given tip,.:^ 
either party for punishment according to the laws and usages of the two peoples. ; ; ;;i 
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SAMOSBT WBI.COMING THB BNGtISH. 


A CHALLENGE BRAVELY MET. * ' . 

The effect of the treaty was salutary. Nine of the leading tribes* entered, into like 
relations with the English, and acknowledged according to the limits of their understand* 
ings the sovereignty of the English king. Some of the sachems were suspicious and 

hostile. Standish in one 
instance was obliged to 
lead out his soldiers 
against a refractory chief. 
Canonicus, king of the 
Narragansetts, sent to 
Governor Bradford a 
bundle of arrows wrapped 
in the skin of a rattle- 
snake ; but the governor 
stuffed the skin with 
powder and balls and sent 
it back as a signiEcaut 
answer to Canonicus. The 
latter would not receive 
it, but sent it on from 
tribe to tribe until it was 
finally returned, likfe an 

unaccepted challenge, to the governor. 

The first year after the planting of Plymouth was unfruitful and the colonists were 
brought to the point of starv'ation. A new company of immigrants without provisions or 
stores arrived during the 

stance heightened the dis- 
tress, for all must be fed. 

The new comers remained 
over winter with the 
people of Plymouth, and 
then crossed to the south 
side of Boston harbor, 
where they laid the 
foundations of Wey- 
mouth. But the settle- 
ment did not prosper. 

The Weymouth people, 
instead of engaging in 
necesslry work, attempted 
to live by fraudulent trade 
with the Indians, and 
when they were about to 



TRKATV BRTWKRN GOVERNOR CARVER AND MASSASOIT. 


starve abandoned their settlement and returned to England. 

T 3 ie third year, 1633, brought a plentiful harvest, and the people of Plymouth began 
The Indians brought iu the products of the chase and exchanged them 


to have abundance. 
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liberally for coni< , Meanwhile the main’ body of pilgrims still tarried at Leyden. John 
Robinson; tlieir leader, made strenuous efforts to bring his people to America, but thft 
London adventurers who had managed the enterprise refused to furnish money or transpor- 
tation, and at the end of the fourth year there were only a hundred and eighty persons of 
the white race in New England. 

In 1624 Cape Ann was settled by a company of Puritans from Dorchester, England. 
They were led by their minister, John White. The place chosen for the colony, however, 
was fipund to be unfavorable, and after two years the whole company moved southward to 
a place called Natimkaeg, where they laid the foundations of Salem. Two years later a 
second company arrived at the same place, under conduct of John Endicott, who was 
chosen governor. The colonists obtained a patent from Charles L, and the settlements 
were incorporated under the name of the governor and Company of Massachusetts Bay in 
New England. In the same summer two hundred additional immigrants arrived, some of 
whom settled at Plymouth, while tlie rest removed to the peninsula on the north side 
of Boston harbor and laid the foundations of Charlestown. In 1630 about three hundred 
of the best Puritan families in'* England came to America under the direction of John 
Winthrop, who was chosen governoi^ Though a royalist by birth, he cast in his lot with 
the Republican party. Himself an Episcopalian, he chose to suffer affliction with the 
Puritans. Surrounded with affluence and comfort at home, he left all to share the destiny 
of the persecuted pilgrims in America. 

FOUNDING OF BOSTON AND A DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. 

Of the new comers of 1630 a part settled at Salem. Others paused at Cliarlestown 
and Watertown. Others founded Roxbury and Dorchester. The governor himself, with 
a few of the leading families, crossed the harbor to the peninsula called Shawmut and 
there laid the foundation of Boston, destined to be the capital of the colony and the 
metropolis of New England. 

As in Virginia, so in Massachusetts the civil life of the people tended from the first to 
Democratic liberty. As early as 1634 a representative fonn of government was established 
by the Puritan colonists. This work was accomplished against the strenuous opposition of 
the ministers. On election day the voters to the number of three or four hundred were 
called together, and the learned Cotton preached powerfully against the evils of Republican- 
ism. The assembly listened attentively and then went on with the election ! To make 
the reform complete, a ballot-box was .substituted for the old metho<l of public voting.. 
The restriction on the right of suffrage, by which only church members were permitted to 
vote, was the only remaining bar to a truly Democratic government in New England. 

The year 1635 was the great year of immigration. Three thousand new colonists ar- 
rived. The Puritans abroad had come to see that it was worth while to live in a country 
where the principles of freedom were spreading with such rapidity. The new immigrants 
were under the leadership of Hugh Peters and Sir Henry Vane. For a .season the settle- 
ments around Massachusetts bay were overcrowded. It seemed that there would not be 
room for the incoming immigrants from Europe. The more adventurous soon began to 
plunge into the wilderness and to find new places of abode.. One little company of twelve 
families, under leadership of Simon Willard and Peter Bulkeley marched through the 
woods until they reached some open meadowlands, about sixteen miles distant from -Boston, 
and there laid the foundations of Concord. Later in the same year another branch colQ||ty 
of sixty persons made their way westward to the Connecticut river, and in the following 
sprir\g founded Windsor, Hartford and Wethersfield, 
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The Puritans brought with them to America religious toleration — ^for themselves ! 
Strange that they should not have discerned that the thing needed was toleration for others ! 
But the vices of bigotry and narrow-mindedness had ^en inherited by them from the 
middle ages and could not be cast out As a consequence religious dissensions appeared in 
the colony from the first years of its planting. The mind of this people was deeply con- 
cerned with religions questions. To debate issues which were impossible of decision was 
the food and drink of the fathers and mothers of New Hngland. The conversation of those 
who built houses was about the abstruse questions of theology. The sermons preached by 
the ministers had to pass the ordeal of review and criticism. Under such circumstances 
the more audacious minds tended strongly to a larger religious liberty. 

Such persons, however, were under surveillance and ban of the more orthodox, and 
particularly of the preachers. It was this condition of affairs that led to the expulsion of 
Roger Williams from Salem. 

FOUNDING OF A WOMAN'S REPUBLIC. 

The dominant class of Puritans understood religious freedom to mean the privilege of 
others to have the same religions beliefs and practices as thgmselves. Most prominent among 

those heretical characters at Boston who were said to 
be “as bad as Rdger Williams or worse,” was Mrs. 
Anne liutchin.sou, a woman of great gifts, who had come 
I over in the ship with vSir Henry Vane. Moved by the 

I I spirit within her, she claimed the privilege of speaking 
at the weekly meetings. This was refused by the elders. 
“Women have no business at these assemblies, and 
most of them need their tongues bridled at times like 
common scolds,” said they. Hereupon Anne Hutchinson 
became the champion of her .sex, and denounced the 
ministers for defrauding women of the benefits of the 
gospel. She called them Pharisees, and was in turn 
declared by them to be unfit for the society of Christians. 
She with a large number of friends was banished from 
Mas.sachnsetts — sent forth to live or to die as best they 
might. The exiles made their way first to the home 
of Roger Williams. Miantonomoh, chief of the Narragan.setts made them a gift of the 
beautiful island called Rhode Island, where in March of 1641 they founded a little 
republic of their own. 

While intolerance darkened the Puritan character, many virtues illumined it. It was 
what an artist might call a chiaroscuro, in which on the whole the light shone through the 
darkness. While the Puritans stooped to the character of persecutors for opinion’s sak^, 
they rose in many particulars to the level of philanthropists. In 1636 the general court of 
the colony appropriated between one and two thousand dollars to fottnd and endow a col- 
lege. fThe measure met with popular favor and th«: enterprise went forward to success. 
Newtown was selected as the sight for the proposed school. Plymouth and Salem gave 
gifts to help the enterprise, and the villages in the Connecticut valley sent contributions of 
com and wampum. In 1638 John Harvard, a young mini.ster of Charlestown, being abput 
to die, bequeathed his library and nearly ave thousand dollars to the institution. To per- 
{^tuate the memory of thus benefactor, the new school was named Harvard College ; And 
in honDi: of the place where many of the leading men of Massadiusetts had been educated, 
the name of Newtown was changed to Cambridge. 
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SETTING UP THE PRINTING PRESS. 

The printiug-ptess quickly followed. In 1638 Stephen Daye, an English printer, came 
to Boston bringing a font of types and in the following year set up his press at Cambridge. 
His first publication was an ahnanac calculated for New England and the year 1639. In 
the next year Thomas Welde and John Eliot — ^two ministers of Roxbury — and Richard 
Mather of Dorchester translated the Hebrew Psalms into English verse, and published their 
rude work in a volume of three hundred pages — the first book printed on this side of the 
Atlantic. 


All the elements of progress followed the Puritans to their American exile. The set- 
tlements flourished and multiplied. New England was becoming rapidly populated. Well- 




BROUGHT TO AMERICA. 


has always appealed with great thk first printing prkss ^ 
force to a certain type of mind. brought to America. 
Segregation, isolation, individuality, localism, appear to 
such in the nature of chaos and confusion. Very early in 


the history of the New England settlements the question of uniting them under one 
civil form began to be agitated. In 1639 and again in 1643 a practical measure was 
brought forward, first in the Assembly of Massachusetts and afterwards in those of the 
neighboring colonies looking to the union of all. The act was adopted, by the 
terms of which Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, Connecticut and New Haven were joined 
in a loose confederacy, called the United Colonies of New England. The chief 
authority was vested in a General Assembly or Congress composed of two representa- 
tives from each colony. These delegates were chosen annually at an election where all the 
freemen voted by ballot. Since the colonies were under the general authority of the 
English King, no President was provided for other than the Speaker of the Assembly ; and 
he was without executive authority powers. Each community retained as before its ow^ 
local government and all subordinate questions of legislation were re^rved to the individual 
memb^ of the union. 
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The sentiments oj^ the people of Massachusetts with respect to the l^nglish Revolution 
were vfcry different from those of the people of Virginia. The latter were by theit atitpc^ ■ 
dents and habits in sympathy with the King’s party, while the people of. Mass^chfusettai; 
were for opposite reasons attached to the Republican and Parliamentary cause. The fnends 
of the Puritans had made their way into the English House of Commons, and the peril to 
the throne was to be feared from those who were in alliance of principle and sentiment wdth' 

the colonists of New England. Throughout the Civil War 
the American Puritans sustained with voice and sympathy 
the Revolutionary party. Distance, however, modified the 
feelings of the people of New England, and when Charl,es 
I. was brought to the block they whose fathers had been 
exiled by his father lamented his tragic fate, and preserved 
the ineinoiy' of his virtues. 

Cromwell understood perfectly the temper and senti- 
ments of the American colonists. He remained from first 
to last their steadfast friend. We have seen how even ih • 
Virginia the over-loyal people of that province found the 
Protector to be ju.st as well as severe, but the people of New 
England were his special favorites. To them he was bound 
by all the ties of political and religious sympathy. For 
more than ten years, while in many instances his hand rested heavily upon the people of 
the home country, Cromwell, though he might have been the oppressor, remained the 
benefactor of the English in America. 

PERSECUTION OF THE QUAKERS. 

Ift was in July of 1656 that the first Quakers arrived at Boston. Among these were 
Ann Austin and Mar)' Fisher. The introduction of the plague would have occasioned less 
alarm ! Strange does it seem to us, and stranger will it seem to posterity, that such 
innocent enthusiasts could have been* regarded with so 
great antipathy and dread. The two women were caught 
and searched for marks of witchcraft. Their trunks were 
broken open, their books burned by the hangman, and 
they themselves thrown into prison. After .several weeks’ 
confinement they were brought forth and driven beyond 
the limits of the colony. Others came, and they too 
were whipped and exiled. As the law against the 
Quakers was made more cruel and proscriptive, fresh 
victims rushed forward to brave its terrors. So great was 
the public alarm that the Assembly of the United Colonies 
was convened, and Massachu.setts was advised to pro- 
nounce the penalty of death against the fanatical dis- 
turbers of the public peace. In 1659 four persons were 
arrested, brought to trial, coudemued and hanged with- 
out mercy.* Nor did the fact that one of these was a woman move the hearts of the 
persecuting judges. 

• ...The era of the English commonwealth drew to a close. Cliarles II., long fu^ive 
the kingdom of his fathers, was restored to the throne, and on the 27th of Ju}y, 1660, 
tae livings of the great things done iu England reached Boston. It was now the turn* of 
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.''^OG^ who had overlihrowii the monarchy and trampled on the residue to fly for their lives. 

’ Ittfthe &me ship that brought intelligence of the Restoration came Edward ^^^alley and 
i'^Wlliara GofFe, two of the judges who had passed sentence of death on Charles I. Governor 
‘Ei^icott received them with courtesy, but the agents of the British Government followed 
in hot pursuit. 

* . The two regicides, or king-killers, as they were called, were aided by the people of 
Boston to escape from the officers. They made their way to New Haven, where for many 
weeks they lay concealed, no one, not even the Indians, accepting the reward which was 
offered for their apprehension. At last the exiles reached the village of Hadley, in the 
valley of the Connecticut, and there found seclusion and rest during the remainder of their 
lives. When, in the time of King Philip’s war, the village of Hadley was attacked by the 
savages, the venerable Goffe came forth from his hiding 
place, rallied the flying people and directed the defence. 

Then he went back to his covert and was seen no more. 

The outbreak in 1664 of a war between England and 
Holland furnished opportunity 1^) Charles II. to carrj' out 
one of his cherished plans. Thi.s was the recovery or re- 
clamation of the American colonies from their proprietary, 
chartered and semi-independent condition to a complete 
subordination to the English crown. Circumstances favored the project, for it became 
necessary at the beginning of the war to send a British fleet to America in order to reduce 
the Diltch colonies on the Hudson. This armameilt might easily be used by tlie 
King in the work of reestablishing absolutism over those other colonies on our coast which 
owed their political existence to charters and guarantees given by fonner kings. 

In furtherance of his purpose Charles II., or his minister, sent four royal commissioners 
to America to sit in judgment upon all questions of dispute and intercolonial controversy 
that might arise among the colonies. It was thought that the acceptance by the Americans 
of such a court of arbitration would lead to a recognition of the royal authority in other and 

purely political matters. The commissioners came to 
Bo.ston in July of 1664, but the Americans were quick to 
discover the meaning of the thing done, and gave the royal 
judges so cold a reception that they were soon glad to 
leave the countrj'. 

KING PHILIP’S WAR, AND SIEGE OF BROOKFIELD. 

The time came when the expansion of the white settle- 
ments and the reluctance of the natives to retire from their 
ancient hunting grounds brought on a conflict of great 
severity between the two peoples. The Wampanoag Indians 
found an able leader in their great chieftain. King Philip, ' 
and for awhile they held their own against the superior discipline, steadier courage and 
better weapons of the English. 

All the causes leading to King Philip’s war are not fully known, many having been 
assigpied, but it may be reasonably inferred from that chief’s actions that it grewoilt of' ; 
jealousy at the encroachment of the whites upon his domains. War would have brok^/' 
out soonfer had not the English presented so strong a front and watched with unrelmA$d 
vigilance every movement of j:he Indians. But Philip was a cunning chief and awaited his* 1 
opportunity, all the while augmenting his forces and completing his prepara^pns. 
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length d.fne];idly ltidi&n, ;tiamedi SausHinati, who was knoi^a to be on intimate terms^witi^* 
•,b«tb bfe o^n . people W itbe.vdiites, . was niu^ered by thtee bpsitiles who were sown after - ' 
appreli^Sed ahd being 1 >rought to trial before a. jury of six whites and as many Indians ^ 
were. cohYfCt^ dnd .shot.- This incident ’ precipitated thfe war which had for soine years 
been e^^ectedv !^t!ip noV ^sembled his warriors and took up a position in a woods near 
where the city of Bristol ifo-wr stands. Here the Indians rendezvoused for a while, sending 
their \frpined and children to Narragansett, until their full force was mustered and ready for 
’ tlie.conjSieL , 

r; ^tbjof Jnne, 1675, the whites spent in fasting and prayers that the threatened 

hdnron of an, indi^ war might be averted, but their supplications were in vain. .Three 

days later while the , 
people were returning 
from church in Swansea 
tliey were fired on by 
Indians and three were 
killed, which murder- 
ous outrage was fol- 
lowed by. the burning 
of bams and cabins. 
Several villages were 
attacked in turn by the 
savages until soon all 
of Plymouth J colbny 
was in terror. The 
Nipmuck Indians went 
on the war-path in 
August and when 
Captain Hutchinson 
with twenty men sought a conference with the 
Indians he was ambushed and eight of his company 
fell before the deadly fire of the savages.’. The 
sur\’ivors fled and contrived to reach Brookfield fol- 
lowed by their foes. The village, consisting of a 
few log cabins, directly became the scene of a terrible 
conflict. Ever}' person able to handle a gun flew to 
the defeiiQe'^of > ^heir homes and prcjiared to resist the several hundred Indians that, 
ruriied down upon them with ear-splitting yells, bearing musket or bow in one hand - 
and a blazing torch in the other. In a very short time every cabin was on fire, save 
the single’ one in which Captain Hutchinson and his men had taken reftrge, who 
from their 'ipiace of protection poured forth a deadly hail upon their assailants. -The desper- 
ate fight went on with small advantage to the Indians several of whom fell .'before the well 
directed aim of'the besVged. Efforts were made by the whited to break through the line of 
savages; or to,send;out‘ messengers' fonrelief, but it was-liot until after the failure of several 
desperate attenipts t^t one' braye: fellow succeeded Impassing the lines under cover bf ’dark- 
ness ^nd liisfibd off to Providence to* spread the alatih. For three days and nigl^'t^e' 03 m-^ 
bat bontinhed, during which time the dfy clab-board roof of the .cabin wt^ li^^ s^ei^‘ 
arrows >mpped in blazing flax; btt1?as often 4 rave men-b(o]0 a kcile throd^ ‘ih* . 









'On ,the eV<^ng'"6f,th« tiiird day, however, 
it wiod and IftaJt set thb whole On fire and ^en by ineito of fblea.;^ 
it agdo^ bhildt^ At the mofnent whMi their destruction appear^ mevdtehie V 
l;|jite|^?dd|ig: heai^ whites' were lifted into joy by a down-pouring rain &at e:fttinguishb^> 
and TO' saturated everything that alt further danger from fire was- removed" No 
;;i|Ooa«^ w^they relieved from this terrible extremity than tlie shouts of friends were hea^ 
to the rescue. Major Willard, of Boston, with fifty men, had been apprised of the 
at 'l^roOkfield, and with all possible haste rushed to the succor of the whites, whose . 
J^niOftitipn and enei^es were by this time almost completely spent. So impetuous was 
Jp^;ehd^|^ upon the ludiahs that they were dispersed like chaff, and at the close of the 
the bodies, of .eighty savages were found dead around the log-cabin, 
steuggle continued for nearly a year and was attended with great loss of life and. 
i^'illic^detion of property. But at last the Indians were subdued and Philip himself hunted 

R hi .add killed near his old liome at Mount Hope, in Rhode Island. 

.^Af^ the rejection of the royal judges the project of Charles II. to regain absolute cpn- 
Of.the American colonies was allowed to slumber for several years. With the accession" 
^|p|,.:,-J«^es II., however, 


charter of Mas- 
'was formally 

E iirf. t All the colonies 
eeu Nova Scotia and 
j^nsett . ifey were 
Ipm^lidated.into one -.and 
f^udley received 
^^.'iap^ntment of gover- 
or president. 
||p^||R:''i''E|^gland was not 
tiie tim^ openly 
M^'''re&t .'this great en- 




ipld^diment on popular 
The colonial 



^^ethbly was dissolved by 
S^-;i''. 4 )wn'* -act .and 'the ,, 

i^SMhbets returned sul- 

Si<'S2« '• X Ajt. • t. destruction or SCHENECTADY. 

:''t0 ^ their homes. 

gml^e foUdWing winter Governor Dudley was superseded by Sir Edmond Andros, who had 
^fett-a^ppinted royal governor of New England. Under his administration Massachusetts 
|H^%r.*ister colonies lost their liberties. All sympathy' ceased between the govemfiient 
p^le. Andros and his rule became extremely odious and when the news of the 
^S^bu^ of King James from the throne of England was borne to Boston the myal 
'visited with a like fate at the hands of the American colonists. On the iSth'. 
the citizens of Boston and Charlestown rose in open rebiellion. Andros ahd 
^Pll^dibns perceived at a glance that resistance was' in vain and they attempted "to esksape. 

however, seized them*a.nd cast them 4nto prison. - The insnirectioa 'i^r^,, 
^ ^ot^ ont.New England and in less than a month every colohy had regained, ipi. 

^ropeiau.'waii;of the seventeehthtceutury in . which England, .Prance and HoUt^ 



ipw lonswwwa, spreaa into the respfedave 

., wa^ dided by the, treaty of Ryswiek involved tW 
\]^igilaiad and those of Stance in Nova Scotia in - a serious virar virhich conthiiue 
Cjili'ht years. ^ The results, however, were indecisive, and in 1697, when the tn^y^ 
<dnded between the , parent kingdoms, the boundary lines of their respective 
America were established as before. 

DREADFUL EPISODES OF THE INDIAN WARS. 

But mmeof the bloody incidents which preceded this settlement and the causes 
thereto, may be here profitably recounted : The wars between France and 

Tf* ivroc* fliAOA 


Bnrope naturally involved the colonists of America. It was these quarrels whidb, 1 
primarily to what is known in history as King William’s War, from 1689 to 1697 
Anne’s War, 1702 to 1713 ; King George’s War, 1744 to 1748, and the French and Ihdl^ 
War, 1754 to 1763. While there were occasional pauses in the strifes they were no 
tlian truces and the four wars may properly be merged into one continual »i 
wherein the question to be decided was which should rule in the New World, the 
or the French. This contention led to the most sayagely horrible massacres and 
jepisodes that deface the annals of American history. 

In all the early wars the Indians took an important part, and were almost invaidi 
allies of the French. Had it not been for these barbarous foes the English Would 
g^Hhed an impregnable ascendancy in the New World fifty years before they did ; but 
"Nttch wily and numerous enemies to contend with, whose tactics were stealth, treachery^! 
^rise^ assassination and merciless slaughter, the English settlers were hara^d uaMl 'U|i 
bepame a constant battle, and horror was in hourly expectation. The school>lUm8p^' 
•where children gathered ; the church, where families repaired to worship ; the 
"where ' the farmer bent to his toil, were all too familiar scenes of pitiless murder, i 
^aid. against attacks of the Indians houses were protected by palisades, while ev^ viUc^. 
had its blockhouse of refuge, and men went everywhere armed in preparation fc^ 
fray. But however great the precaution human life was exceedingly cheap* and 
day had its bloody incident, 

In tlie depth of the winter of 1690 a party of French and Indians suddenly d|es( 



upon the town of Schenectady and under the "cover of darkness fell upon* the 



in the doors of the houses men, women and 
and tomahawked and the dwellings were then ^ , 
contrived to escape, and half clothed made 
to Albany, where a half dozen died from the exj 



peering inhabitants. Bursting 
were dragged from their beds 
few of the miserable people 
through a driving snow-storm 
tw,;days later. 

In June of the preceding year ten squaws secured lodging in the fiv^ 
houses ’ of Dover, New Hampshire. The people gave them hospitable entertai; 
having no suspicion of the treachery intended, During.the night the sqUawS, 
each house, stealthily arose and unbarred the doors to admit the waiting sayagp^. 

, (pt A t^ble massacre of people followed, from which only three persons 

Some y^rs later (1697) a band of Indians attacked Haverhill, Massachiiaft***! ' 
d twenty cC the people, and carried off as many more women and childreff^ ip; ' 

. ^ . . reserved « fate no less., terrible than death. At the time of the attack A ' 
wNEking ih a field near b^ and. r^lizing « the impoi;t of the excitem^ .S 
apd' - leaping' on ■' his hcnse rode wifli fll .speed to. the sucimr. 
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childreu. By extraordinary bravery he held the Indians at bay and covered th,e *eseap<4 of 
six of his children, but his wife vras ill in bed at the time and she, with an infant^atj^ 
nurse, was mode captive. While the Indians were hurrying their prisoners away* ^ 
Dustin’s babe began to cry, whereupon a murderous chief seized it by the feet and 
dashed out its brains. 

The miserable captives were forced to march at the top of tlieir speed and as fast any 
became exhausted they were despatched with a tomahawk and their bodies left to mark the 
route over which they had travelled to their death 



MR DUSTIN COVKRINfi THE RSTRRAT OF HIS CHII,DREN 

HEROISM OF MRS. DUSTIN. 


Mra Dustin, though weak from her illness, was a woman of astounding coutage 
and power of will. She and the nurse held out when the strength of many who appeate4i 
much stronger failed and survived the march of one hundred fifty miles. Learning thdt 
the csj^ves were to be tortured when the destination was reach^ she resolved to 
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^dst ‘desperate chaiices to effect her escape. By tins time the Indians had divided up 
I'Mto smell parties, the prisoners being distributed so tlut to guard them required* little 
wstdifulness. Mis. Dustin, her nurse and an English boy of fourteen years were given id 
charge 6f ten Indian warriors and a squaw. 'Thinking that then captives were about 
eichausted by their weary march the Indians lelaxed their vigilance, and being tired tliem* 
selves one night they all fell asleep, each piobably thinking tliat the other was on guard. 
Seeing the opportunity for which she had been watching Mrs. Dustin aroustd llie nurse * 
bOy and each seizing a toinaliawk thev despatched the sleeping Indians But not full> satis* 
fied yet with this brave effoit that gave hei libert> she glutted her vtiigtance b\ scalping 
her victims, and with these bloody ti opines she proceeded to a iivei bank where she found 
a canoe and in it leturned to Haveihill, where she was soon aitcrwaids reunited with 
her family. 

In 1704 the same honifying scenes that had desolated Haverhill were leenacted at Deer- 
field, Massachusetts While the snow lay four feet deep ncail> four Innidied French and 

Indians sunounded the< 












place and watching their 
opportnnit\ they rushed 
on the jilaee while the 
sentinels weie off their 
guaid and made a holo- 
caust of the inhabitants. 
FortN-se\eii bodies of the 
niurdcied men, women 
and childrem were con- 
sinned 111 the flames, whtijC 
one liundied and twelvq 
ca}>lnes were taken and 
made to travel fifty miles 
through the deep snow. 

» MRS DOSTiN killing hbr CAPTORS Oiie b) onc they fell esu 

hansted on the wa> and their bianis dashed out with the e\cr leads tomahawk. One Of 
the captives, daughter of a iiniiister named Williams, saw hti mother thus ^lelly 
slaughtered, yet being herself saved from a like fate b\ the favors of a chief she lived to 
become the Indian’s wnfe, and ni after }ears visited her fiiends iii Deerfield In the mean- 
time she had embraced the Catholic faith, but so clianncd was she with the wild life of the 
savage that she refused to abandon her dusky husband and continued faithful to him until 

her death. * 

THE SALEM WITCHCRAFT DELUSIOH. 

We here come to another strange paragraph ni the history of primitive New England. 
The reader of historical nairative is’ obliged at iiiteivals to turn from the stately and ' 
showy progress of public affairs to consider the occult movement of the human miud,- tO? 
note its diseases and delusions and to mark with astouishuient the most inexplicable crimes 
which it is capable of committing in the days of its delirium. Only two hundred yesm 
ago the fathers of New England were subject to that strange intellectual and mmsl 
malady which resulted in the atrocities of the Salem witchcraft. The delusion broke Ottt 
in that part of Salem village afterwards called Daiiveis, and was traceable to the animouty » 
erf the Ininister, Samuel Parris against George Biirrotighs, a former pastor of the ckurdh iit 
that, place* By Panas the charge of witchenrfi was brought ag^diist several of the 




of frial before' Stot^g]b^-''^ 

ton, ‘ deputy-gofrernof ‘if tne;^!^ with '&e leddittg^ 

. toinistens of Boston and he proctued the celebrated Cotton 'Matiber in the 

prosecution of the aUe^d .,Mt(^ifeS/ : the cause and -v^ thte person 

chiefly responsible for the horrors arid, cnmw tlui ensued. Twenty innocedt people, 
including several women, were coiideinhed. aiid pUt to death. Fifty-five others were tor-, 
tured into the confession of abominable , felsehoods. A hundred and fifty others lay ‘in. 
prison awaiting their fate. Still two hundred others were accused or suspected, and ruin' 
seemed to impend over New Ehigland. 

Fortunately for mankind, it is in the nature of such atrocities— diseased as they are — 
to cure them^lves by rewtion. At the very crisis of this delusion the reaction came and 
the people arose and righted themselves. Notwithstanding the vociferous clamor and 
denunciation of Mather, the witch tribunals were overthrown. The General Assembly 
■ convened in October and the atrocious court which Governor Phipps had appointed to sit 
rat Salem was at once dismissed. The spell was dissolved. The thraldom of the public 
mind was broken. Reason shook off the terrors that oppressed it. The prison doors were 
Opened and the poor victims of superstition, malice and delusion went forth free. 

WAR OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION, OR QUEEN ANNE'S WAR. 

When the War of the Spanish Succession, so called, came on in Europe, the American 
colonies as dependencies of the foreign Powers became involved in the conflicts. The 
•French settlements of Canada ‘ 

;and the English settlements 
.'^f Massachusetts, Connecticut 
, and Flfw York went to war 
' because the parent kingdoms 
.were trying to determine with 
the sword who should occupy 
Ihe Spanish throne. The 
Canadian Jesuits instigated the 
Indians to take up anus 
against the English colonies. 

Puring the year 1703-04, witch hoosb— scknk of examinations at saeem. 

, havoc and desolation were spread by the savages along the exposed frontiers of Con- , 

. necticut and New York. 

■As the war dragged on, a great expedition was planned by Massachusetts for the 
^^ptpre of Port Royal from the French. In 1707 a fleet bearing a tliousand soldiers sailed 
i &bm Boston harbor for Acadia. But Baron Castin who commanded the French garrsson 
pf Fort Royal conducted the defence with so much skill and courage that the English 
•; were obliged to abandon the undertaking. Massachusetts gained nothing but discourage- 
tpentjand debt from her costly and disastrous expedition; but she resolved to prosecute the 
'wjflj ^^th redoubled energy. 

; A second armament was fitted out in 1710. A squadron of thirty-six vessels bearing 
;;^ ;te^ments of troops sailed from Boston to Port Royal and .began a siege. The gatr 
now weak and the French commander had not the ability of his predecessor* V'' 
■^ 9 ^;,:^F^Plies ran out; famine came and after a feeble defence of eleven days the place 
;,*|^<^i^ired at discretion. All of Nova Scotia passed by this conquest to the English ccowm . 
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pag of Great Britiah was rais^ «ovef tlie {Jo^oeited fortes 
Royat gave place to Annapolis, in Tlbti,orjof' Queen Anae. . . - , ■ / 

ft With- the Baglish Revolution of 1688 . and the accession of WilU^ and 
vpepplei of Massachnsptts hoped for a betterment of their political condition. Tl^e ey^ht,*. 
however, did not justify the expectation. ,, It was found that King William was not 
poSed to relinquish the claims of his predecessors in the matter of a royal government 
over the colonies. This policy of sending out governors from England was continued; but' 
the officers who were sent were received with dislike by tlie' people, and there was constant , 
variance of interests and views between the citizens and the governors. Phipps afrd. 
his adminisfration were heartily disliked. Governor Shute was equally unpo^ulm. 
Burnett, who succeeded him and Belcher afterward, were only tolerated because they could 
• not be shaken off. • , 

In such a condition of affairs the people either find or make a way according to their 
wishes. The opposition to the royal governors in New England took the form of a con- 
trOverey about their salaries. The General Assembly of Mas.sachusetts insisted that the 
governor and his councillers should be paid in proportion to the importance of their 
several offices and for actual service only; but the royal commissioners gave to each officer 
a fixed salary which was frequently out of all proportion to the rank and services of the 
recipient. After many years of antagonism the difficulty was adjusted with a compromise 
in which the advantage was wholly on the side of the people. 


We thus reach the middle of the eighteenth century, at which time the common inter- 
ests of the American colonies began to prevail over their prejudices and to bring them 
into closer \inion. The circumstances which led to a community of action and finally to 
the establishment of a common government will be narrated hereafter. The danger which 
came all by the French and Indian War was the most powerful single cause which over- 
came the spirit of localism and tended to the union of all the colonies. For the ptesent 
* — -^s in the case of Virginia and Massachusetts — ^we take up the progress of the Dutch 
settlements on the Hudson and follow their history down to the time when it merged 
in the common history of the country. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

NEW NETHERUND. 

OR t^n years after the cstablishraeut of the first settl^ 
on Manhattan Island New Ainsterdaiii was governed by 
Directors appointed by the Dutch East India Coinpahy, 
In 1623 ^ colony of thirty families arrived at Masr 
hattan. The immigrants, called Walloons, were Dutch' 
Prqfestant refugees from Flanders. They were of the 
same religions party with the Huguenots of France and , 
the Puritans of England. They came to America to find 
repose from the persecutions to which they were sul>- 
jected in their own country. Cornelius May was the ' 
leader of these immigrants, the greater number of whom • 
settled with their friends at New Amsterdam; but the 
captain with a party of fifty sailed down the coast of 
New Jersey, and entered and explored the bay of Dela- 
ware. On his return in the following year he was made firet governor of New Netherland* 

' The official duties of May were such as belonged to the superintendent of a trading '* 
post. In 1625 succeeded in office by William Verhulst. Meanwhile other Dutch 

.ships came to Manhattan Island bringing herds of cattle, sheep and swine. In January 
of ‘I626 Peter Minuit, of Wesel, was regularly appointed by the Dutch West India. 
Cpm^ny as governor of New Netherland. The population increased, and the census of 
i6?8 showed two hundred and seventy persons in the colony. The industry of the first 
settlers was directed to the fur trade. The Dutch boats and ships were found in all the bays, 
inlets and rivers between Rhode Island and the Delaware. 

^ As the colony increased in strength and influence, the We.st India Company prepared a 
new scheme of colonization. The corporation, in the year 1629, prepared what was called 
a Charter of Privileges, under which a class of proprietors called Patrons were authorized 
• to possess and colonize the country. Each patron might select for himself anywhere in 
‘ New Netherland a tract of land not more than sixteen miles in length and of a breadth to ,, 
* ,be detennined by the location. In accordance with the provisions of the charter, five 
> estates were soon established. Three of them lying contiguous, embraced a district of, 
'^enty-four miles in the valley of the Hudson above and below Fort Orange. The-, fourth 
was 'laid out by Michael de Pauw on Staten Island, and the fifth and most important in- 
, eluded the, southern half of the present State of Delaware. At the beginning, success 
sCemed to attend the plans of the West India Company as developed in the Charter of 
, Prmleges. ' . , 

’ It was at this date that the Swedes first began to plant settlements on the AmeriW,, 
. coast Four of the . European nations — Spain, France, England and Holland— had no^' 

. ;;^Mide!eded in establishing permanent colonies. Sweden was the fifth, and the gt!^ I 
Gustavus Adolphus was the patron of the enterprise. It was in 1696 that diij? 
'tsdnpany of. Swedish m'erchants was organized to promote the emigration Of a coloh^; boi;, 
'."L‘ ' <409) 
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'■ America. ' P&r this purp&stie. a large fcsipijtal' was subscribed, to which the King hin:^!f con- 
tribute four hundred ^thousand ■dollars. But before the purpose of the company could be- 
carried out, Gustavus Adolphu? yas killed in battle, and the work was transmitted to the 
. great Swedish minister Oxenstiem. The charter which the late King had given tO the 
company was renewed, and after four years of preparation the enterprise was brought to a 
’.successful issue. * 

CQMFLICT BETWEEN THE SWEDES AND THE DUTCH. 

The first conjpany of Swedes and Finns left the harbor of Stockholm in 1637. In the 
following February the colony reached the Delaware Bay in safety. To the men 
of the North the new country rose like a vision of beauty. They called Capie 
Henlopen the Point of Paradise. The lands on the west side of the bay and up the river 
as far as the P'alls of Trenton were honorably piirchased of the Indians, and in honor of 
their native land the name of New Sweden was given to the territory. 

The reader will easily perceive the prior claims which other nations had upon the 
TOuntry thus occupied by the Swedish colony. 

’i'he first to assert such a claim was the 
Dutch governor of New Netherland. The 
Swedes were notified that they were intruders 
and that tliey must submit to the authority of 
Holland. Hostilities broke out, and in 1651 
the Swedish colony was overpowered and 
'reduced to subjection by the Dutch. 

The names of several of the early gover- 
nors of New Netherland are known to history; 
but tlie greatest of them all was the soldierly 
Peter Stuyvesant, who came out under com- 
mission of the West India Company in the 
year 1647. His influence over the colonists 
of Manhattan Island and the Hudson valley 
was salutary, and the Dutch State began to 
improve under his administration; but the 
progress was slow. As late as the middle of 
the century the better parts of Manhattan 
« Island were still uncultivated, though divided 
among the Dutch farmers. Central Park was as yet a forest of oaks and chestnuts. - 

We have already spoken of the conquest of the little State of New Sweden, on the 
Delaware. Stuyvesant regarded tliis province as a part of his dominions. Not much •WM to 
be feared from the Swedes, for they were only as one to ten of the Dutch. There was a dis- 
position among the former, however, to establish and maintain independence. They built 
a fort on the present site of Newcastle; but this the Swedes, under Governor Rising, soon 
captited. The circumstances gave excuse to Stuyvesant for the invasion of New Sweden, 
and in 1655 he marched at the head of six hundred soldiers against that colony. R^ist- 
Bh^e on the part of the Swedes was useless. Their fortified places were taken, and the flag 
of Holland raised instead of that of Sweden. v* 

The disposition of Charles II. to reclaim the chartered and proprietary government of 
tl|p American colonies has already been nmntioned. In March of 1 664 that monarch isSued to 
'his" btrither James,. Duke of York and Albany, two extensive patents for American tetri tp]^' 
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^he ^tst grant included the country from the Kennebec to the^t Crpisc liyaf, ,)md 
^braced the \<rhole region between the Connecticut aiid 'the Delavijate.' .Without regain^ to » 
tbe claims and settlements made by the Dutch West India Company under the. authority ^ ' 
Holland, and with no respwt for the wishes and interests of the Dutch people who hiadt , 
populated Manhattan and the valley of the Hudson, and disregarding even the voice hf Ids 
own Parliament, Charles II. in a single hour despoiled a sister kingdom of a well-earned 
province in America. 

THE DUTCH CONQUERED BY THE ENGLISH. 

This done the English king gave orders for taking possession of the country granted 
to his brother the Duke. James himself made haste to secure the benefits and honors 
which were conceded by the new patents. An armament was sent out under command of 
Richard Nicolls, whom the Duke of York had named as governor. On his arrival at New 
Amsterdam with his squadron Nicolls called on Governor Stuyvesant to surrender. The 
latter was justly angered at the arrogance of this demand, and tried to induce his Dutch 
councillors to declare war. He .stonned at them and at the indifferent people of Manhattan i 
with all the passion of a patriot, b'ut they woidd not fight. 

Doubtless the Dutch were not wanting in courage, but their property interests were 
imperilled, and they chose to save their homes at the expen.se of patriotism. On the 8th of 
September, 1664, New Amsterdam surrendered and New Netherland ceased to exist. The 
English flag was raised over the fort and the name qf New York was substituted for that of 
New Amsterdam and as the name of the whole province. Two weeks afterwards Fort 
Orange on the Hudson was surrendered and received the name of Albany, in commemora- 
tion of the Duke’s second title. The Swedish and Dutch settlements on the Delaware also 
capitulated. England triumphed over her rivals. The conquest was complete,* The 
supremacy of Great Britain in central North America was henceforth firmly established. 
From the northeastem extremity of Maine to the southern limits of Georgia every mile of 
the American coast acknowledged the dominion of the Engli.sh flag and crown. 

With this revolution of 1664 we come to a successibn of E.iglish governors who held 
rule in New York to the close of the ceutuiy Of these Richard Nicolls remained in office 
for three years, when he was superseded by Lord Lovelace. The latter left behind him a 
reputation for tyranny and arbitrary rule. He held authority until 1673, when the counter- 
revolution of that year occurred. The Dutch, having gone to war with England, sent out a 
squadron to reclaim their American colony. For the nonce the expedition was successful. 
New York was seized and the supremacy of Holland was for a brief season restored in thd 
country between the Connecticut and the Maryland. In the following year Charles II. 
obliged by Parliament to make a treaty of peace with the Dutch government. This was.< 
done, but the treaty contained a clause for the restoration of all conquests made during the ■ 
war. New York thus reverted to England and the rights of the Duke of York, whatever - 
they, were, were again confirmed over the province. The Duke, however, took the precuti- 
tion to make his authority doubly secure by obtaining from his brother, the King, a UCyT 
l^itent confirmatory of the former charter. • ,, 

Reference has already been made to the arrival of Sir Edmond Andros as govemot of , 
Now York. Andros attempted to establish his authority, but the people resisted him to th<i ' 
V6ige of insurrection. He hoped to obtain recognition as gjovornor of all the middle |Cbte“j*:' 
nies^ but in this expectation, however, he was resisted and frustrated in the same manp^,,: 
ifs' was destined to be by the people of New England. There was a constant .btijiL' 
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1)6tweefl the governor arid his council on th^ one side ^nd the popular assembly and eitisehi; 
on , the other. This state of dvil commotion extended to 1683, when Andros was, supeh^^^ 
by" Thomas Dongan, a Catholic. 

Under the administration of Dongan the form of the government was changed. The 
assembly of the people was recognized as a part of the colonial management. All freeholders 
were granted the right of suffrage ; trial by jury was established, and it was agreed that 
taxes should not henceforth be levied upon the people except by consent of the Ge^eial 
Assembly. It was provided that soldiers should uot be quartered on the people ; that marital 
law should not exist; tliat men should not be distressed or persecuted on account of their 
religious beliefs. All the rights and privileges which the people of Massachusetts and 
Virginia had gained under their charters and by the plan of self-government were carefully 
' ; adopted by the law-makers of New York in their early constitution. 

, TYRANNY OF JAMES II. 

. In the year after the beginning of Dongan’s administration an important treaty was 
concluded at Albany. In July of that year the governors of New York and Virginia were 
met in convention by the sachems of the Iroquois, and the tenns of a lasting peace were 
agreed upon. At this time the reign of Charles II., of bad fame, drew to a clo.se. In 1685 
he died, and ins brother, the Duke of York, was raised to the throne with the title of James 
II. For more than twenty years now past a reaction against popular liberty and against 
Protestantism had been going in England under the patronage and leadership of the crown. 

. In his later years Charles II. had virtually gone back to the Mother Church. King James 
who succeeded him was in heart and fact a Catholic. The old principles of goverament 
which had been avowed aud practised by the House of Tudor were again assumed as axioms 
of the^ administration and were acted uik)u as far as the temper of the English nation 
would permit. 

, In this reactionary policy James II. was bolder than his brother. He applied his theory 
not only to the home administration of England, but everywhere. As soon as he was seated 
on the throne he proceeded to violate the pledges which he had made to his American sub- 
jects, He became the open antagonist of the very government which had been established 
under his own lieutenants in New York. He abrogated the popular legislature of that prov- 
ince. Bpe imposed an odious tax by arbitrary decree on the people. He forbade priftting 
presses, and restored all the old abuses under which the colony had labored and groaned in’ 
times past. 

Date in 1686 Sir Edmond Andros received his commission as governor of all New Eng- 
land. As his deputy he sent to New York and New Jersey Francis Nicholson to act in"*his 
name and by his authority. Governor Dongan was superseded, and New York was con- 
verted into a dependency of New England. Reference has already been made to« the reVo- 
'.'lution-of 1688 which expelled James II. from the kingdom and carried away ■with him all 
of his dependents and ^rtisaus. The government of Andros in New England and of his. 
.. lieute^nt, Nicholson, in New York was immediately overthrown. The governor and his, 
adherents were glad to escape from the country, hearing behind them as they fled the huzzas’ 
. wi& which the Americans hailed the accession of William of Orange to tlie throne oi* 
-’Engfland. • 

/ 4* REBELLION AND PIRACY. . ; 

In York the expulsion of Nicholson from the government had been effected by.4Wt 
, SCti*ai3*ebellion of the people. The leader of the insurrection Was a certain Jacob EdsW. 

to ion-hr-law named Milbome. These 1^ the revolt wifh a high hand and 
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i^<j^ aotibn could' l^jardly be cond^tied by the crown since it was a part of ijifvplubwiii; 
ip' England, yet the deputy-governor, Colonel Sloughter, who was sent Out by Williaiu 
Mary, was induced by the enemies of Leisler and Milborne to have them arrested, cohdemucd 
: and hanged. 

Sloughter’ s administration began in 1691; but he was soon superseded by Benjamia 
. Eletcher, who held office until the invasion of New York by tlie French under Governor 
Erontenac, of Canada, in 1696. Two years afterwards came the Earl of Bellomont, an Irish 
. nobleman of excellent character and popular sympathies. His administration, succeeding 
that of Fletcher, lasted for nearly four years and was the happiest period in the history of 
the colony. His authority was recognized as far as the river Hoirsatonic. At one time 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire were under his jurisdiction. The colonies of Rhode 
Island aud Connecticut, however, refused to acknowledge his rule. It was, during his 
■ administration that the coasts and merchant vessels of the eastern and middle colonies 
• were kept in alarm by the ravages of the famous sea-marauder, Captain William Kidd, the 
‘ pirate. 


"Bellomont’s administration ended in 1702. He was succeeded by Lord Combury, who 
arrived at New York in May of that year; but his character, manners and policy were wholly 
different from those of his predece.s.sor. He soon broke with the popular assembly, and each 
succeeding legislature resisted his authority more aud more. Petitions were circulated for 
his removal frotn office. The councillors chose their own treasurer, refu.sed to make appro- 
pHations, cut down the revenue and vexed the goverhor with opposition until after six years 
of tunuoil aud di,s.sension he was not only compelled to retire from office, but was impover- 
ished and ruined. He was succeeded by Lord Lovelace, who bore a commission from Queen 
Anne, the new sovereign of England. As for Combury’, he was seized by the people and 
imprisoned for debt, until by his father’s death he became a peer of England and could no 
longer be held in confinement. 


QUEEN ANNE’S WAR. 

■ New York participated with New England in the events of King William’s and Queen 
Anne’s' war. The soldiers of the western province joined the army of New England to the 
imrnber of eighteen hundred in the unsuccessful expedition against Montreal. The united 
forces of the colonies proceeded as far as South River, ca.st of Lake George. Here the news 
came tliat the English fleet which had been expected to cooperate with the American pro- 
vincials in the redirction of Quebec had been sent to Portugal. The squadron of New Bng- 
' land was not sufficiently strong to attempt the capture of the Canadian stronghold, and the 
t^oop^ of New York and New Jersey were obliged to retreat to their own countries. A sw- 
ond time, in 1711, an expedition was sent forward to the borders of Canada. In this instance 
Sir Hovendeii Walker conducted an English squadron up the St. Lawrence, but the sequtl 
showed that he was incompetent for such an enterpri.se. The American forces meanwhil^ 
reached Lake George; but the news of the disaster to Walker’s fleet removed all hope of 
success and the provincials once more returned to their homes. 

.We have now, as in the case of Massachusetts and Virginia, carried the narmtiye of 
extents in New York well forward into the eighteenth century. In 1732 Governor Co^h^ 
eSme into office and his administration was marked with a struggle of the people for thi 
ireedom of the press. The liberal newspapers of the province held that the acts,^tef 
'igp^emlnent were subject to review and criticism in the public journals. The aristociRUti^ 
denotiuced such liberty as mere license, dangerous to the established order and 
the foundation, of all authority. In one instance ah editor named* Z^ger 
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certain hostile criticisms on the policy of the govi^or and was arrested and impriwni^or 
iw. doing. Great excitement ensued ; the people became clamorous for the liberatipn of 
their champion.' Andrew Hamilton, a distinguished lawyer of Philadelphia, was sent for 
to defend ^enger, who was broitght to trial at New York in July of 1735. He was charged^ 
with libel against the government; the cause was ably argued and the jury quickly brought 
in a verdict of acquittal. The aldermen of the city testified their appreciation of Hamil- 
ton’s services in the cause of liberty by making him a present of an elegant gold, box and 
the people kindled bonfires in their enthusiasm over the victory which they had gained for 
a free press. 

THE NEGRO RIOTS. 

The year 1741 was marked by the occurrence of what was called the Negro Plot. At 
this time negro slavery existed in New York and the slaves constituted llK:onsiderable fiac-' 
, tion of the population. Several destruc- 
tive fires occurred, and the belief 
gfiined currency that these were the 
work of incendiaries. For some un- 
known reason the slaves were first 
distrusted and then suspected. They 
became objects of fear and hatred. 

^In . this condition of affairs some 
abandoned women came forward and 
informed the authorities tliat the 
negroes had conspired to bum the 
. city, kill all who opposed them, and 
' set up one of their own number as 
governor. . 

Notwithstanding the absurdity of 
this rumor, the people in their terror 
were ready to believe it. The reward 
of* freedom was offered to any slave 
who would reveal the plot. Many 
witnesses rushed forward, telling foolish 
and contradictory stories about the 
Cimspiracy, and the jails were soon 
fiUed with the accused. More than 
fitirty of the miserable creatures, with 

'hardly a form of trial, were convicted euBKN axnb. 

and then hanged or burned to death. Others were transported and sold as slaves in 
ibreign lands. No sooner, however, had the excitement passed and the people regained 
their senses than it came to be doubted whether the whole shocking affair had not been 
i*tsult of terror and fanaticism. The verdict of aftertimes has been that there was 
ib plot at all. 

In the time of King George’s war New York was several times invaded by the French 
S^,|n 4 ^ans, but these incursions were easily repelled. In the northern part of the, St^ a 
liiw viHag^ were abandoned and con.siderable property in exposed locdities d^tr^cA 



CHAPTER IX. 

» 

MINOR COLONIES AND THE PEQUOD WAR. 



E have already narrated the settlement of the first coloni^ 
ill Connecticut. With the founding of Saybrook the 
valley of the most important river of New England was 
secured for English plantations. Settlers came and a feyr 
years sufficed to populate the valley with several entet-^ 
prising communities. Scarcely, however, had the^e 
established themselves in ^leir future homes when the 
settlers became involved in a war with the Pequodsl 
This broke out in the year 1633. The crew of a trading 
vessel was ambushed and murdered by the Indians. 
What provocation the whites had given is not known. 
An embassy of sachems went to Boston to apologize for 
the crime and a treaty was patched up, by the terms 
of which the Pequods acknowledged the sovereignty of 
the English king jand agreed to become civilized, what*-. 


ever that might mean. 




The Narragansetts had already made a similar agreement with the English. It thus 
happened that the two principal nations of Indians were brought to peace with each othei', 
and the hereditary fear which the Pequods had entertained of the Narragansetts was removed 
It appears that the Pequods soon took advantage of the immunity thus gained to break 
their compact with the English and to begin on the frontier a series of hostilities. Old-. 


ham, captain of a trading vessel, was killed by them, and 
they in turned were pursued and shot down by the Con- 
necticut militia. Hereupon the suppressed rage of the red 
men burst out in flames, and war began in earnest... 

As soon as fighting was the order of the day the 
Pequods sought to unite the Narragansetts with them for 
the extermination of the whites. In this serious mischief 
they were well nigh successful. The conspiracy, however, 
was defeated by the heroic generosity of Roger Williams, 
who used his influence with the sachems of the Narragan- 
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setts to prevent them from making the alliance, as already and more fully described. « The 
J^ohegans were in like manner induced to remain at peace with the whites. 

In the spring of 1637 an expedition was organized under the command of Capta^ 
liifason, who advanced against the Pequods in their own country. He came upon the ppm^ 
cipal fort, of the tribe, attacked it, set the wigwams on fire and made a holocaust of th|v^ 
VUage and its wretched inhabitants. Only seven of the warriors are said to have e^apeC,^- 
hundred men, women and children perished, nearly all of them being roasted 
in one hideous heap in the flames. The Pequod nation was destroyed. Not a wigwam^^| 
$pk^ The few wjio were taken prisoners were distributed as servants among 
.'JWi(;^egans and the Narrag^^^ ' 
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CAPT. MASON KIRING THR INDIAN VIDDACH.' 


TMK VISLC AS TH^ COHSTlTlfTION'Or THf STATE. 

. Just after the dose of fhe Pequod war New Baveq was founded b^y' a eoni|iEl]iy?M 
colonists from Bostbn. In 1639 the settlers held 'a convention^ £« a kam, and ado^df^^llie 
Bible ♦ as the constitution of the 
State I The government was called 
the “House of Wisdom,” and seven' 
of the leading men were called the 
Seven Pillars. Theophilus Eaton, 
first and greatest of the Pillars, was 
chosen governor for twenty years con- 
secutively. About this time the first 
'S^tlements were planted on the 
opposite shores of Long IslaifR Sound, 

Where* pleasant villages appeared before 
the middle of the century. 

The civil organization of Con- 
necticut may be dated from 1639. 

Delegates from the three principal 
towns came together at Hartford and adopted, a 
dmple •' constitution, in which the only qualification 
of citizenship was an oath of allegiance to the State. 

All feligious opinions were alike tolerated and 
respected. 

. , In 1643 Connecticut became a member of the 

union of New England. New Haven, which, 
had not adopted the Connecticut constitution, 
was also admitted. In the following year . 
Saybrook was annexed to the parent colony. 
Up to the middle of the century fears’^ w^e'" 
con-stantly entertained of a conflict with the ' 
Dutch. In 1650, however. Governor Stuy- ' 
vesant and the commissioners of Conneettq^t 
met at Hartford and framed a treatyvnjr 
which the boundary between his provjifc^ 
and that of the English was established. '>Ih 
the brief space of a year war brdkct’ ou^.* 
between England and Holland, and s' the 
conflict was about to be renewed in Am|u;|t»i } '■ 
but before the colonists actually tool^up ' 
arms news of peace arrived, and the waf was ■ 
happily nverted. ^ , 

When monarchy was restored in . >Englatt<^» * 
Connectiait at once recognized. Charles , 11^, 
as their rightful sovereign. In doing so,, , . 

were moved not so much by their ' 

principles as by the ho^ of q|^tai«iJijg* 
a charter for their colony ; fl» none such had aS yet been secured., 
Winthirop was sent in this interest to London wi^ a constitutibn 

'■>1. , . ; . ■' ■ • , * ..V'.. *■.' »v'- 
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Haitford patriots had drawn foir themselves. This the King was induced to sign, and ; 
<,'Vii|iilhjop caSme b^ck in'^igh spirits to the rejoicing people of Connecticut Tha 
' chsr^er* wais liberal to thc' .^ast degree, conceding ever>’thing but independence to ' the , 
prople. „ After this ‘Winti^rdp was" , chosen governor annually for fourteen cotlsecutiye, 
j^^s! Meanwhile the ‘population greatly increased ; peace reigned ; the husbandman 
tm undisturbed in the field and the workman in his shop. t* 

' ,* In 1675 — as already narrated — Sir Edmond Andros arrived as the governor of New 
r,V6rlf, and Captain Bull, who commanded the fort 'at Saybrook, was ordered to surrender 
•rii§ fort to the nCw official. The order was disregarded, and when Andros having come to 
■ land i* undertook to read his commission, he was resisted, and finally obliged to go fa^ck 
fbatning with anger to his ship. Eleven years later, however, .A.ndros became governor of 
ajl* New ^ England. He established his authority first in the three eastern colonies and th|n 
,‘caitie to Hartford. He went into the provincial assembly , '4^’. 

and wtote Finis at the bottom of the secretary’s book , 

minutes! He demanded the surrenderor the charter;^ 
but a debate ensued, and as . the shades of evening fell 
Captain Joseph Wadsworth 
- stole the coveted instnunent 
•and hid it in the famous 
Charter Oak — so called from 
.this fiefoic and romantic 
incident. Andros succeeded 
for the time in e.stablishing 
his authority; but, two years 
afterwards was overthrown 
and expelled from the colo- 
nies, as already narrated. 

<7H$!DRMMS of liberty beat 

DOWN THE VOICE OF 
\ < USURPATION 

. ’In, 1693, when Gover- 
nor F|etcher of New York 
was holding rule in that 
-pr^ince he made an un- 
'^^ranted attempt to ex- 
tend'^his authority over Con- 
jiecticutw His commission from King William gave warrant for such a proceeding bul ' 
thfe cplonial charter forbade it. When he attempted, therefore, to assurafe command of ' . 
, the militia at Hartford Captain Wadsworth caused the drums to be beaten. “ifiileniciei 
fileijce!” exclaimed the enraged governor. “ Dnim, drum!” .shouted the cap taJuf j^ 
\The controversy waxed hot, until Wad.sworth threatened the would-be governor -v^h^li ‘ ' 
volley fr^ the colonel muskets. Thereupon Fletcher retreated from the contest ani| 
Obnnecticu| retained her liberties. ^ ‘ - 

i “I ^Ve 'these books for the founding of a college in this colony.” Such "^ere.the , 

words of ten . ministers ^ho, in the year 1700, met at the village of Branford; a few iniles 
« ^St of New Haven, l^ch of them as he uttered the words deposited a few volumes cp^the > 
^lEde.aroui^d which they were sitting. Such was the founding of Yale College. ' Two 
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afterwards the school was formally opened at Saybrook, from vrhii^ plaee it was temoye^i W' 
•New Haven in 1717. One of the most liberal patrons of the college' was Blihu Yale, ftom; 
vilhom the famous institution of learning derived its name. 

* ‘During the first half of the eighteenth century and up to the outbreak of the French apd * 

, Indian War, all the western districts of New England enjoyed a period of prosperity, -^e 
blc^ings of free institutions and of unbroken peace were realized, in full measure by the 
people of Connecticut. Want was unknown and pauperism unheard of in the colony. 
Wealth was little cared for and crime of rare occurrence among a people with whom intel- 
lig[ence and virtue were the only foundations of nobility. 

• The story of the exile of Roger Williams from Salem and Boston has already been told. 
West of the Narrangansett the wanderer, with a few companions who had joined him at 
Seekonk, laid out the settlement of Providence Plantation. This was in the summer of 
*'1^36. Williams was a man 6f the largest abilities and great attainments in scholarship — 
l^ording to the standard of the age. Religiously he was aifiliatecl with that most radical 
,bo^ of dissenters called Anabaptists. He had himself received baptism in infancy ; but 
hfe game at length to doubt the validity of the ordinance so perfonned and determined to 
receive k second baptism. For this duty he selected a layman by whom he was baptijsed 
smd whom he in turn baptized, with ten other exiles of the colony. Such was the organi- 
zation of the first Baptist Church in America.* 

Civil government followed in the simplest of simple forms. The beginning of formal 
sopety in Rhode Island was democratic in the last degree. Williams reserved for himself 
no rank or privilege. The lands which were purchased from the Indians were freely and 
equally distributed among the colonists. The governor toiled like the rest in the tilling of 
his two small fields. The constituti(»n was at first a simple agreement signed by all the 
^tlem that in all matters except those of conscience they would yield to the rule of. the 
majority. 

AN EXPERIMENTAL THEOCRACY IN AMERICA. 

The “Government,” moreover, bore the test of experience. Providence Plantation 
had peace and prosperity. At one time the magnanimity of Roger Williams led to a move- 
ment among his friends at Baston for his recall from banishment ; but the ministers of 
'Boston hotly opposed the proposition, saying that his principles and teachings would subvert 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts ! So the proposal was rejected. 

In 1638 a new company of exiles from the parent colony arrived at Rhode Island, 
were led by John Clarke, William Coddington and Mrs. Ann Hutchinson. The 
exiles left Massachusetts to found a new colony 011 the Delaware ; but Roger Williams bade. 
;them welcome, and Sir Henry Vane, at that time governor of Massachusetts, induced Mifu- 
. 'tqnomoh, sachem of the Narragansetts, to make to the exiles a gift of the island of Rhode 
'li^nd. Here the colony was planted. Portsmouth was founded first As to a f^me 
^government, the little band concluded that they would take ancient Israel as a model. ^Tkey ' 
Voccocdingly established a little theocracy and William Coddington was elected Judge.' ’ 
"Shiarfge spectacle to behold on an island in Narragansett Bay the restoration or attemjlt^; 
fevjval of a form of society which had perished three thousand years before ! N ;,? * 

. ■ It ■was not long till the Israel of Narragansett Bay proved a failure ; but the colott^ri 

' V rtgalax Baptists do. not concede the organissatioi? of their Church to Roger Williams, but 

Clfttite, of Rhode Island, as the tnie father of the Baptist denomination in America. Much controversy 
imt of the dispute between the two parties. Volumes have been written in behalf of each. The ' 

Williams was first in time ; that organized by Df Clarke had the sanction oUreg^lktity 
by regular Baptists as their original. 
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• ' fail or wape. On the contrary, it waxed and multiplied. The a 

' dvil government succeeded the theocracy in 1641, The new style of dvU hffaihs ^ ' 
entitied a “'Democracie,” or government by the people. The supreme authori^ 

' lodged with the whole body of freenien ; and freemen in this instance meant every^xJy; 

' ' Oh'tiiie spal of the State was written Amor Vincet Omnia — Love will conquer all things,^ • 
Rhode Island was not permitted tc enter the union of New England. The refusal 
of the parent colony to accept those of Narragansett Bay on terms of equality and „ 

. claim now advanced by Plymouth to jurisdiction over the prosperous settlements in that 
region alanned the people of Rhode Island, and they determined to make secure their 
political existence by obtaining a royal charter. For this purpose Roger Williams was 
appointed plenipotentiary of the two plantations and sent to London. There he was 
received iy his old friend, Sir Henry Vane, who aided him in obtaining from Parliament 
the grant of a charter. Great was the rejoicing when the ambassador came batk to hl$ 

. people bearing the Parliamentary patent. He was received with shouts by the people of 
See^konk, who conducted him in triumph to his home at Providence. 

The future history of Rhode Island was prosperous and full of promise. After the rdStO^ 
ration of the colony through the agency of George Baxter, the people secured from King 
Charles II. the confirmation and reissuance of their charter and were thus firmly est^lish'ed 
as an independent democratic State. Such was the condition of affairs when near the close of 
the century Sir Edmond Andros arrived, broke the seal of the colony, subverted the gov- 
ernment, appointed an irresponsible council and left the little “ Democracie ” in ruins. 

! The usurpation, however, was brief. In 1689 James II. and his royal governors and 
satellites passed away together. On Mayday of the following year the people of Rhode 
Island restored their liberties. The old democratic institutions were revived and lyalter . 
Clarke was reelected governor. He was, however, fearful of accepting, as was also Gpv- 
emor Almy who was chosen in his stead. It remained for an octogenarian Quaker named 
' Henry Bull to accept the tnist and restore the old fonn of goverament. Again the little 
State around the Bay of the Narragansetts began to prosper. P'or a period of fifty years the 
, peace of the colony was unbroken. The principles of the great founder became in la^ 
measure the principles of the commonwealth — ^and have remained such to the present day. 

PROSPERITY ATTENDS THE COLONY IN MARYUND. . 

Before closing the present chapter, we may glance at the development of Maryland, the ■ 
principal southern colony after Virginia. Leonard Calvert treated the natives , in the , 
neighborhood of his settlement of St Mary’s with great liberality. The consequence was 
that the settlers had peace and plenty. The Indians and the colonists interchanged ccmi- . 
; moidities and both were profited. Within six months the colony at St Mary’s grew intb, , 
.^^ter prosperity than that at Jamestown had reached in as many years. The -pledge of , , 
■cfW and religious liberty made by the founder was fully redeemed; nor should the reader 
fairtO' remember tliat this example of almost perfect toleration on the part of the Catholics i; 
' '.pthpeded by fully two years the first settlement of Rhode Island. .n, 

'.' ^In 1633 the first assembly of the freemen of Marjdand was convened at St. Mary's. 4 
■ ^loiiihl legislation proper began two years afterwards; but o^ing to the destruction of 
'j. for the first ten years not much is known of tlie spirit and tendency of the primitive 

•i«'^!l^lation of the colony. It is certain, however, that there were serious difficujtiite ^ 
■ riV^iirtend with. Claybome, who had planted a settlement on Kent Island resisted 
f^i^^’s auAority. A petty war broke out. A few were killed and one or two pdcsi^? 
* ifek^tikl bdbre the Claybome settlement was subdued. 
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I;i 2639, representative governtnent^.was established in Maryland. Soon afiterwards 
wheri. . the news came of the English Revolution the Indians began to show signs of, bos* 
tUity, and in 1642 war broke out between the colonists and the natives. The Conflict was 
less destructive and barbarous than usually happened in the case of Indian wars, and after 
two years of hostility a treaty was made with the savages. * 

The religious statutes of the colony favoring toleration date from 1649. In these 'free- 
dom of conscience was guaranteed to all. One of the remarkable spectacles of the time 
was witnessed in the refuge which was furnished by the Catholic colonists of the Che^-^ 
peake for certain persecuted Protestants who had been proscribed and banished by ^other 
Protestants of the neighboring colonies. The bigotry of the age was further illusfrated 
in the conduct of the Puritan and Republican party when that party gained the ascendant 
during the time of the commonwealth in England. The first act of the body was to . 
acknowledge the supremacy of Cromwell, and the next was to disfranchise and outlaw the 
Catholics! The result was necessarily a civil war. 

For several years the conflict continued until, in 1658, a compromise was affected by 

which Josias Fendall, 
deputy of Lord Balti- 
more, was acknoysr- 
ledged as governor. 
The acts of the Protes- 
tant assemblies, on the 
other hand, were re- 
cognized as valid and 
a general amnesty was 
declared for all offences. 

After the death of 
Oliver Cromwell the 
people of Maryland 
were perplexed to 
choose a policy. At 
length, however, they 
declared their inde- 
pendence. This led to a setting aside of the rights of Lord Baltimore and the abrogation 
of his council. The same course was taken by the people of Virginia. As soon as it was 
known, however, that Charles II. had been restored to the throne tlie rights of the 
Baltimores were revived and recognized. Governor Fendall, who had in the meantime 
espoused the cause of independence, was now seized and tried for treason, but his life was 
^aved by the clemency of Lord Baltimore. 

WARS BETWEEN CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS. 

In 1675 Sir Charles Calvert succeeded to the estates and titles of the Baltimores, and 
fpr sixteen years exercised proprietary rights as governor of Maryland. The population, of 
‘♦the-colony had now increa.sed to more than ten thousand. The laws of the province were 
carefully revised on the .same liberal principles which had been adopted by the first Lord 
Baltimore. The English Revolution of t688 brought great confusion to the colonists of the 
Che^licshe. The deputy of Lord Baltimore hesitated to acknowledge William and Mary 
■SB' rightful sovereigns. A rumor was spread abroad by the Protestant party that the 
: (^Itiolics had leagued with the Indians for the destruction of all who opposed Tl^ 

.Rd kgidn to war, and the Catholic party was compelled to surrender the government 
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The^ circumstances gave*oppottunity ajjd excuse to King William to in^^ere 
decisively in the a&irs of the colony* On the ist of June, *691, the charter of Inorfl Bdlti- 
, ihqre was arbitrarily taken away and a royal governor appointed over the province. Sir 
Lionel Copley was commissioned and came out to Maryland in 1693. Not only the old 
patent, but the principles on which that patent was founded, were swept away. The 
Episcopal Church was established by law and a system of taxation was invented for its 
support. Religious toleration was abolished on the very scene of its greatest triumphs! 
For 'twenty-four years this condition of affairs continued until, in 1715, Queen Anne was 
induced to restore the heir of Ivord Baltimore to the rights of his ancestors. Maryland 
again became a proprietary government, under the authority of the Calverts, and so con- 
tinued until the Revolutionary War. 

It remains to notice briefly the progress of the two Carolinas. The Albemarle county 
colony had for its first governor William Drummond. Shortly afterwards the Clarendon 
county colony was planted under the governorship of Sir John Yeamaiis. Both settlements 
flourished. Immigration was rdpi]^, and witliin a single year eight liuiidred people settled 
along the River Chowan. 

As for government, the task was assigned . to Sir Ashley Cooper, who appointed tlie 
philosopher John Locke to prepare a constitution. In i66g that learned man produced his 
frame of government called the Grand Model. The sequel showed that it liad been better 
darned the Grand Absurdity. Ivocke had provided in the pompous instrument for the 
organization of an empire in which there were to be many’orders of nobility — dukes, earls 
and marquises, knights, lords and esquires, baronial courts, heraldic ceremony and every . 
sort •of feudal nonsense that the human imagination could conceive. Such was tlie mag- 
nificent constitution which wisdom had planned for the government of a few colonisfe who 
lived on venison and potatoes and paid their debts with tobacco. '* 

The people of Carolina, however, proceeded to organize for self-government after the 
simple manner of pioneers. The Grand Model was found, impossible of application and after 
twenty years was cast aside. The soil of Clarendon county was poor, and in ,1671 the 
greater number of colonists were removed to the mouth of the Ashley River. By the close 
of the century the primitive settlement was abandoned, but Albemarle county was mote 
prosperous. 

DISTRACTIONS AND OPPRESSIONS. 

In 1680 the notorious Seth Sothel became deputy governor of Carolina ; but he was 
fortunately captured by pirates, and did not arrive until 1683. For five years he defrauded 
and oppressed the people, until he was finally overthrown and sentenced by the General 
Assembly to disfranchisement and twelve months’ banishment from North Carolina. Other 
governors followed of greater prudence and probity. Immigration continued, principally 
from Virginia and Maryland. Quakers came from New England and the Delaware. 

In 1707 a baud of French Huguenots arrived from France. A hundred families 
Ger man refugees escaped from their distant homes beyond the Rhine' to find asylum on thfi; 
bank! of the Neuse. Peasants from Switzerland came, and founded New Berne at the' 
mouth Trent River. Meanwhile the Indian nations rece’ded and wasted away. Peaix 
was maintained with the natives until 1711, when a brief war completed the ruin of the ; 
natives and expelled them from the better parts of North Carolina. 

Such in general was the course of events in the northern colony until its se^ia^c^; 
from the southern. This was effected in 1739. The Cape Fear River was made the 
ing line, and a royal governor was appointed for each of the two colonies. In 
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Carolina iimiiigration had not lagged. Many circumstances favored ,the settlement of this 
province and few disasters retarded it, Oldt Charlestdu' remained the capital until the year 
1680, when the present metropolis was founded on* the peninsula called Oyster Point, 
between the Ashley and Cooper Rivers. * 

The best nations of Europe contributed to the population of New Charleston and of 
the whole country' between the Cape Fear and the Savannah. Hither came in great 
numbers the French Huguenots. They were met by the proprietaries with pledges of pro- 
tection and promise of citizenship ; but for a season they were treated with distrust by the 
English colonists. Not until 1697 were all discriminations against the French immigrants 
removed. A just civil administration of the colony was not obtained until 1695, when 
John Archdale, a distinguished and talented Quaker, was appointed governor. Under his 
influence a law was enacted by which the Hugticiiots were admitted to full citizenship, and 
all Christians except the Catholics were enfranchised. The ungenerous exception was made 
by the assembly against the governor’s will. 

* Early in the eighteenth century the Church of England was established by law in 
South Carolina. All the dissenters were disfranchist^l. ' An appeal was made by the 
minority to the proprietaries of the province, but they refused to listen. The appeal was 
then carried to Parliament, and by that body it was decided that the proprietaries had for- 
feited their charter. The legislature thereupon revoked its own act ; but the Episcopal 
Church remained as the religious establishment of South Carolina. 

Ill 1729 seven of the eight proprietaries of the Carolinas sold their entire claims in 
t^e provinces to the King. Lord Carteret, the eighth, would surrender nothing but his 
right of jurisdiction, reserving his sliare in the soil. Royal goveniors were hereupon 
appointed, and the affairs of South Carolina were settled on a permanent basis not to^ be 
disturbed for more than forty years. 

^ The people who colonized the Carolinas were brave and chivalrous. On the banks of 
the vSaiitee, the Edi§to dnd the Combahee were gathered some of the best elements of the 
European nations. Equally with the rugged Puritans of the north the Carolinians were 
lovers of liberty. Without the severe morality and formal manners of the Pilgrims, the 
people became the leaders in courtly politeness and high-toned honor between man and 
man. In the coming struggle for freedom and independence the colonists of the South, 
now risen to the stature of American citizens, showed themselves to be worthy descendants 
of their ancestors. They joined hands with their fellows of the North in the Declaration 
of Independence, suffered in that great cause, and helped as much as any to vindicate it with 
their swords. 
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Epoch of Independence. 

CHAPTER X. 

THE OLD THIRTEEN. 

E are liere to enter upon an account of the first movements 
made in common by the American colonies — tlie first half- 
conscious attempts of our thirteen primitive republics to 
enter into union. Such had been the nature of the various 
colonial establishments — such the diverse nationalities and 
antagonistic principles which had contributed tp fonu the 
early plantations — that few or none of our citix^s 
of the first half of the eighteenth century accepted as 
true the aphorism, “ In union there is strength.** • 

On the contrary the fathers held practically the notion^ 
that strength lay in diversity and independence. The 
founders of the American colonies came to America to find 
individuality, freedom,' the liberty of localism, exemption 
from the exactions of authority and the hardships of power. 
The isolation of- the early American settlements may well 
remind the reader of the bristling individualism of the 
ancient Greek democracies. If there ever is to be an American Union, therefore, the old- 
time spirit and purpose of the colonists must be changed, transfonned into a new mood and 
tense, turned into a different channel of will and action. 

It is needless to point out the manner in which such changes are historically effected.. ’ 
War is the usual agent which histor>^ adopts in the destniction of social and race prejudices. 
Although new prejudices are produced thereby, the old are extinguished. It was destined 
to be so in the case of our American colonies. Their segregation was to be overcome and 
tjieir prejudices finally abated, not indeed by one war, but by many. We have no^y arrived 
at t|ie tiinc when an inter-colonial conflict was imminent and when the English colonist? in 
America must out of the sentiment of safety join their issues in a common cause agains^^ , 
common foe. This movement was the beginning of American independence. We should 
not wait for the passage of the Stamp Act, for the Boston Tea-party, tlie Port Bill, the cotn-Z 
ing of a BritisTi army from Halifax to the metropolis of New England, the meeting of^^ 
Colonial Congr^s^ the flash of musketry at Lexington or on the slopes of Breed’s pa?tate-U. 
to note the beginning of our War for Independence. That decisive and world-chaligl^ ■ 
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event began with the first tentative jeflforts of the American colonies to act as one. The 
sentiment of unity was the germ of nationality and whenever the first appeared the wcond 
began to be. » 

Before entering upon an account of the French and Indian war (for that is the conflict 
to which reference is made in the preceding paragraphs) it is appropriate to sketch briefly 
the, general condition of our colonial republics at the middle of the eighteenth century — to 
give some account of their attainments, dispositions, tendencies and purposes while they 
still stood asunder under the influence of the forces which had created them as distinct 
entities on our coasts. 

The colonies were thirteen in number. Four of them constituted New England, namely, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and New Hampshire. Four were Middle Colo- 
nies — New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware. P'ivewere Southern Colonies — 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. All had grown and 
prospered. True, the rate of progress — as progress is estimated at the close of the nineteenth 
century — ^was exceedingly slow, but it Avas nevertheless progress. The elements of power, 
rather than the exhibition of power, were present in all *the colonies. A wilful, patriotic 
and vigorous race of democrats had taken possession of tlie Atlantic seaboard and had fitted 
themselves with skill and courage to their new environment. Institutions unknown in 
Europe, peculiar to the situations of these peoples in the New World, made necessary by the 
' conditions and surroundings of the colonies, had spning up aud taken deep root in American 
soil. 

POPULATION OF THE COLONIAL STATES. 

At the middle of the eighteenth century the entire population of the old thirteen 
colonies was about a million and a half. Ten years later the e.stimates recorded a million 
six hundred and ninety-five thousand souls. Of these about three hundred and ten thousand 
Vere blacks. Massachusetts was at this period the strongest colony, having more than two 
hundred thousand people of European ancestry within her borders. True, Virginia had a 
greater aggregate population, numbering altogether two hundred aud eighty-four thousand 
inhabitants; but of these a hundred and .sixteen thou.sand were Africans — slaves. Next in 
order stood Pennsylvania with her population of nearly two hundred thou.sand; next Con- 
necticut with her hundred aud thirty thousand people; next Maryland with a hundred and 
four tliousand; then New York with eighty-five thousand; New Jersey not quite as many; 
then South Carolina, and so through the feebler colonies to Georgia, in whose borders were 
fewer than five thousand inhabitants, including the negroes. 

By the middle of the century the people of the American colonies had, to a certain ex- 
tent, approximated a common character. The old-time differences, however, still existed 
to a marked degree. The peculiarities which the ancestors of the colonists had brought 
with them from Europe were retained by their descendants, though with a measure of modi- 
fication. In New England, particularly in Ma.ssachusetts and Connecticut, the principles 
and. practices of Puritanism still prevailed, and were universally recognized as the founda- 
tiotta of good society. To a certain extent, howev^er, the lineaments of tlie system as it had 
existed at the middle of the seventeenth century were softened and relaxed. Though tile 
Church was still dominant over secular society, its tyranny was not so absolute and galling 
.as it had been aforetime. * 

On the banks of the Hudson the manners and customs of Holland were still prevalent, 
ilii some districts almost as prevalent as they had been a hundred years before. In other 
;i>arts of New York, the English language and people had predominated. This was particur 
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Utrly trae «,t New York city, which by this time had become thoroughly Ai^Hcized. Be- 
.yotiitoe Delaware the Quakers had gathered in great numbers. They controlled the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, and gave form to society. Otlier elements liad been freely admit- 



t«i into the colony; but were not thus far sufficiently strong to bring serious innovutioiiSv 
«5^n the simple methods of civil and social life introduced by Penn and his comp^ipns, j, 
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An exception to this peaceful conditiop and freedom of opinion Ura6 found,. howeverj in, 
the general bearing of society against the Moravians, who, though somewhat like the Qua- 
kefs, were yet madeobjects of the bitterest persecutions, particularly in New York and Connect^ 
icut, where the Catholics held them in extreme aversion. They were charged with inciting 
the Iroquois Indians to hostility in the interest of France, and other specific allegations of ‘ , 
perfidy were made to incite popular hatred and thus to justify the abuses to which they were 
subjected. Refusing to subscribe to an oath on religious scruples, this refusal, was made 
the excuse for the passage of a law prohibiting any person living in the province who ob- 
jected to being bound by such obligation. In order to carry this iniquitous law into effect, 
the Moravians were attacked in the most inhuman manner and driven with blows from their 
fields, homes and workshops, by which persecutions the Moravian missions had to be aban- 
doned. Intolerance did its work, and bigotry was accordingly increased, to the insecurity .. 

of society. » ■ 

SOCIETY IN THE STATES. 

On the northern bank of the Potomac, the youthful Frederick, the si.xth Lord Balti- 
more, a frivolous and dissolute personage, ruled the people who still conformed to the order' 
of things established a century and a quarter previously by Sirs George, Cecil and Leonard . 
Calvert. The revolutions to which the province had been subjected had abated somewhat 
its distinctly Catholic character; but the Mother Church was still in great reputation and ’ 
power. Baltimore had grown to be an important city, though tlie province as a whole, had 
been pressed between the two powerful colonies of Pennsylvania and Virginia, until the ter- 
ritory had been narrowed in some parts almost to a thread. 

In Virginia, the mother of States and state.smcn, the people had retained tlieir old 
peculiarities. Here pride of ancestry more than elsewhere had prevailed to give an aristo- 
cratic 'cast to society. The Virginians had cultivated a .somewhat haughty demeanor. 
They had taken their models from the English nobility. Broad e.states gave honor to those , 
Who possessed them. Fondness for the aristocratic life, and in particular for the .sports of 
the aristocracy had become a passion. There was much seclusiveness, but it was accompa- 
nied with haspitality; great dignity, hauteur, artificialities of honor; but these were 
blended with a sincere love of freedom. 

The North Carolinians were at this epoch the same rugged and insubordinate race of 
hunters that they had always been. They were pioneers by preference. To them com- 
merce and the city life had few attractions. They carried their personal peculiarities into < 
the civil affairs of the colony. The legislative a.ssembly in its controversies with Governor 
Dobbs manifested all the intractable stubbornness which characterized that body in the days 
of $eth Sothel. 

In South Carolina there was much prosperity and happiness; but there, too, popular 
liberty had been enlarged by the constant encroachment of the Legislature upon the. royal 
prerogative. The people were mostly of French descent, and were as hot-blooded and jeal- 
ous of their rights as their Hugfuenot ancestors had been in the time of their exile and ban- 
ishmeiCt Very elegant and f>roud and high-mannered was the little society of the uj^ier • 
blbbd, which might be seen in the homes and evening parties of Charleston at the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Not a little fine dress was there — ^much chivalry among thef 
young men of the day — ^much beauty and fine , bearing among the ladies of the little 
seaport city. 

: -’^jt alLthp colonies Georgia had at this time the least strength and spirit. Under the sys*, 
j^etdi df government established at the first the commonwealth had languished. ' PerJiafiP the 
llWated debtors from the English jails and their first descendants were not able tdxi^4^ ‘ 
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otaxx into % Uige piosperity. It was not until 1754, when Governor Reynolds assumed caott* 
trol of the colony, that the afiEiirs of the people on the Savannah began to flourish. jBven 
a,fterWards something of the indigence and want of thrift and spirit which had marked the 
followers of Oglethorpe still prevailed in Georgia. Nevertlieless, after making allowance 
for all these differences of colonial character as they might be noted in the sixth decade of 
the century, a considerable degree of American unity had been attained. Inter-colohial ■ 
relations had been established by which even the remotest colouie.s were in some slight 
degree bound the one to the other. The old religious prejudices had softened under the 
influence of time and intelligence, and the people as a whole were far less antagonistic, 
individual and sectional than they had been in the seventeenth century. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES. 

In the matter of education New England had from the first taken the lead. She had 
. at an early date established the system of free schools and these were now extended to every 

village and hamlet from the 


Penobscot to the Hudson. Each 
town or di.strict furnished its 
own local facilities for the ac-' 
quirement of knowledge. So 
complete and universal were the 
means of in.struction that in the 
epoch immediately preceding 
the Revolution there was said 
not to be found in all New Eng- 
land an adult born in the 
country who could not read 
and write ! Whatever, there- 
fore, may have been the narrow- 
ness and bigotry of Puritanism 
as a system ^ of religion, its* 
record on the question of educa- 
tion is worthy to be written in. 
gold. 

Tnie if is that the universal education of a people 
situated as the New England colonists were during the first half the eighteenth century 
is an easy task as compared with the universal instruction of such a people as now 
inhabit the same States of the Union. In the present age the volume of population is 
vastly expanded. The difficulty of a general supervision over society is infinitely greater 
than when a few towns and villages with salubrious country districts stretching between 
flxmished the whole body of the people. Now the waters of population are disturbed 
with cross currents and made muddy witli the discharge therein of a hundred foreign 
Streams. A' vast municipal life of depravity, ignorance, vice, ambition, luxury on the one 
hand and squalor on the other, has succeeded to the simple and wholesome life which still 
prevailed in the New England of a hundred and fifty years ago. Still, after allowance ^br , 
all this shall have been fully made, we must be convinced, as before, that thg^^ SucceSSrk 
of ilie Puritan colonies in promoting the institution of free schools and. in makiti|gv 
universal education not only a possibility but a fact stands unparalleled in^. the 
western nations. • 
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In the Middle Colonies education was not so general. In Pennsylvania, however, 
there was a wholesome system of public schools and much intelligent activity among tiie 
people. In this colony the greatest distinction was achieved by individuals. Here it wa? 
that the illustrious Franklin scattered the light of learning, not only in Philadelphia and 
the Quaker commonwealth, not only throughout the American colonies, birt even to fdreign 
shores. 

South of the Potomac educational facilities were insufficient and irregular. The 
schools in these parts were generally designed for the benefit of the wealthier classes. In 
some localities, however, the means of enlightenment were well provided. Institutions of 
learning sprang up scarcely inferior to those of the easteni provinces or of Europe. Edu- 
cation in the South, however, was rather a matter of personal than of social enterprise. 
Men established schools, while villages and hamlets and towns neglected to do so. It 
could hardly be said, therefore, that in the South — taking Virginia as the standard — the 
people were educated. Certainly they were not universally instnicted even in the rudi- 
ments of learning. The private schools generally oweci their origin to those who taught 
therein. Many men — Scottish reformers, Irish liberals and French jjatriots — despising the 
bigotry and intolerance of their countrj’uien, fled for refuge to the New World and there by 
the banks of the Housatonic, the Hudson, the Delaware, the Potomac, the Ashley and 
the Savannah, taught the lore of books and the lesson of civil liberty to the nigged boys of 
thq; American wilderness. 

LOG SCHOOL-HOUSE AND THE SCREW PRINTING PRESS. 


Among the Southern Colonies Virginia led the van in educational enterprises. The 
Virginian youth born in the middle decades of the eighteenth century were among the largest 

brained of the sous of men. Such must needs be 
educated. They themselves would find a way or 
make it. Some found it in private academies; some 
with individual teachers who had been well educated 
in the universities of Europe; others in the colleges 
of the commonwealth; while only a few were sent 
abroad for instniction. The planters of this 
period were fully able to give tlieir sons liberal 
educations in the universities of the mother country; 
but there was clearly a growing dislike of foreign 
instniction and an increasing preference for the home 
institution of learning such as it was. 

In Maryland, the Carolinas and Georgia the 
cause of education lagged behind. Previous to the 
Revolution nine colleges worthy of the name had. 
been established in the American . colonies. These 
Yale, Princeton, King’s, (now Columbia), Brown, 

In 1764 the 
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were Harvard, William and Mar>', 

Queen’s (afterwards railed Rutger’s), Dartmouth, and Hampden and Sydney, 
first medical college in America was founded at Philadelphia. 

We have already spoken of the early institution of the printing press. Tfiis gieat 
agent, and fenerunner of civilization abounded— not in the sense that it abounds at the 
present day, but relatively to the condition and activities of society. Before the RevolU' 
tiou the'i^ess was already eilective as an -organ of opinion and promoter of public rights* 
As early as 1774 the Boston News Utier, first of periodicals in the New Wotld, Vas pub- 


'Am-- 

lished'iii the city of the Puritans. Fifteen years elapsed, however, Wore ahothef; 
ment of the same sort was made. In 1721 the New England Courmt^ a little sh^- 
devoted to free' thought and the extinction of rascality was established at Boston by &e 
.two Prapklins — James and Benjamin. As late as 1740 New York had but one periodical; ' 
Virginia one, and South Carolina one; and at the close of the French and Indian War 
there were no more than ten newspapers published in the American colonies. 

4 Perhaps the chief obstacles to such publications were the absence of great cities and 
the difficulty of communication between distant sections of the couiitrj'. Boston and 
Philadelphia had each at this period no more than eighteen thousand inhabitants ; New 
York had but twelve thousand. In all Virginia there was not one important town ; wliile 
from her southern limit as far south as the borders of Florida there was scarcely a consider- 
able village. To reach this widely scattered population with periodical publications was 
quite impossible. As for popular literature, there was little or none. Books were few, and 
many of those which the colonial libraries afforded were as husks and straw to the hungry 
mind of man. Some dry volumes of annals (dignified by the name of historjJ, theology 
and politics were the only stock aud store. On the latter subject the publications were 
sometimes full of pith and spirit. ’ 

It was in the political treatise, great or small, that the pre-Revolutionary author found 
vent for what wit and wisdom soever nature had given him withal. In this there was 
freedom. As for religious books the old theology was iu full force and sat like a nightmare 
on every page. Historical literature had not yet apijeared in the earth, at least not since 
the death of the classical ages, and the novel was generally ruled out by the dogmatic spirit 
of the age. But notwithstanding this barrenness of books .and general poverty of the 
resources of knowledge, it w.as no unusual thing to find at the foot of the Virginia moun- 
tains, in the quiet precincts of Philadelphia, by the banks of the Hudson, or in the valleys 
and towns of New England, a man of great and solid learning. Such a man was Thomas 
Jefferson ; such were Franklin and Livingston, and the Adamses, and of a later date Hamil- 
ton — ^luen of profound scholarship, bold iu thought, ready with the pen, skilful in argument, 
studious, witty and eloquent. . 

MEANS OF TRAVEL AND COMMUNICATION. 

Nothing proved to be a greater impediment to the progress of the colonies than the 
want of roads aud* thoroughfares. Easy and rapid communication between the different 
sections was unknown. No general system of post-offices or post-roads had as yet been 
established ; and the people were thus left iu comparative or total ignorance of events in 
neighborhoods and settlements not very remote from their own. As a rule, the people of 
one colony heard only at a late day, and then by imperfect tradition aud flying rumor, of the 
Events of another colony — even events of the greatest importance. No common sentiments 
could be expressed — ^110 common cnthusi.asni be kindled iu the country by the slow^oing 
mails and packets. The sea-coast towns and cities found a readier intercourse by means 
of small sloops plying the Atlantic ; but the inland districts were almost wholly cut off 
ffqm this advantage. Roads were slowly built from point to point and lines of travel by 
coach and wagon were gradually established. 

It thus happened that to the very beginning of the Revolution the American colonists 
lived apart. They were isolated and dependent upon their own resources for life and enjoy- 
ment. Doubtless there was in the condition quite a tinge of solitude ; but it should be " 
remembered that solitude is one of the greatest aud most efficient schools of instruction. 
In it the faculties acquire a peculiar robustness, a strength and vigor which may Wtil ' 
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betoten heroic action, patriotism and longevity. It was at this epoch that the means 'bf 
inter-communication began to be enlarged and improved^ In 1766 an express wagon made 
the trip from New Ycffk to Philadelphia in two days. Such rate of speed was considered a 
marvel of rapidity ! *Six years later the first stage , coach began to run regularly between 
Boston and Providence. * , • 

If we glance at the industrial life we shall find that before the Revolution the Airieri- 
cans were for the most part an agricultural people. Within the tidewater line of Vii^nia 
the lands were divided into estates, and the planters devoted themselves almost exclusively 
to the cultivation of tobacco. Further inland the products were more various. Above the 
line of tidewater wheat, corn, potatoes, upland cotton, hemp and flax were easiljr and 
abundantly produced. In the Carolinas and Georgia the rice crop was most important ; 
after that, indigo; cotton and some silk ; tar, turpentine, and what the hunter and fisherman 
gathered from the woods and streams. New York, Philadelphia and Boston were then' ^ 
now the great centres of trade ; but commerce was carried on in a slow and aWkward 
manner wholly unlike the rushing activity of more recent times. 

* One of the most important industrial interests of the colonies was shipbuilding. In 
New England the people of the coasts were generally experts in the building and manage- 
ment of ships, such as ships were at the middle of the eighteenth century. In the year 
1738 no fewer than forty-one sailing vessels, with an average burden of a hundred and fifty 
tons, were built and launched at the .‘shipyards of Boston. This was done, as all the world 
knows, in the face of the restrictions laid by the mother country on every marine enter- 
prise promoted among the Americans. 

New England was the seat of the principal manufacturing interests of the cotintry. 
Everything in this direction, however, was checked and impeded by the British Board of 

* Trade,’ whose arbitrary restrictions acted as a damper on all manner of colonial thrift and 
enteiprise. No sooner would some young and prosperous company of New England men 
begin the budding of a factory tluin this officioris Board would interfere in such a way as to 
make success impossible. So jealous was the English Ministry of American progress ! If 
previous to the Revolution any colonial manufactures were successfully established, it was 
done against the will of Great Britain and in spite of her mean and churlish opposition. 

Such were the American colonies at the time when they first began to act ^ one in a 
common cause. New generations had now arisen with kindlier feelings and more charitable 
sentiments than had been entertained by the austere fathers of the seventeenth century. 
New conditions had appeared, new relations of a complex and international character, 
which were well calculated to bring the people of the American communities into concord 
and final union of action. The event which history had reserved as the immediate cause 
of such approximation and union of effort was the event of war. 

* The reader may naturally conclude that the .\inerican colonies were greatly behindhand in developing the 
means of inter-comidunication ; but not so. Tlie classical nations of antiquity built great thoroughfares ffOm 
State to State ; but in the Middle Ages great roads were almost unknown in Europe. Even in England such 
wwks U^ed to a late period. In so old a country as Scotland there were no great thoroughfaies constructed 
until after the Scotch rebellion of 1 745. 



CHAPTER XI. 


FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR. 

T was the sense of a common danger that led our colonial 
fathers of 1754 to unite their energies in repelling a foe 
equally inimical to all. The lime was now at hand 
when the final struggle should occur between France 
and England for colonial supremacy in America. It 
was necessity that compelled the English colonies to 
combine their energies against the French. We may 
here note briefly the causes of the war which ensued, 

• first in America and afterwards between the parent 
nations in Europe. 

The first and most efficient of these causes was the con- 
flicting territorial claims of France and England. The 
latter had colonized the American seaboard; the former 
had colonized the interior of the continent. Great Britain 
occupied the coast, but her claims reached far beyond her 
colonies. The English kings had always proceeded upon the theory that the prior dis- 
coveries of the Cabots had established a just claim, not only to the countries along the 
coast, but also to the great inland region stretching westward to the Pacific. 

The claims of France were of a different kind. She had colonized first of all the 
valley of the St. Lawrence. Montreal, one of her earliest settlements, was planted five 
hundred miles from the sea. In the latter half of tlie seventeenth century the French 
pushed their way westward and southward, first along the shores of the CJreat Lakes, then 
to the headwaters of the Wabash, the Illinois, the Wisconsin and the St. Croix, then down 
these streams to the Mississippi, and then to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The historical effect and perhaps the conscious purpose of these movements were easily 
discoverable. The result was to divide North America by circumscribing the English 
colonies with a broad band of French territor>' which would enable France to possess first 
the great river valleys of the interior, and afterwards the better half of the continent. It 
might indeed have been apprehended a priori ^hat France and England, occupying the, 
hither verge of Europe, would be the leading nations to colonize the central parts of North 
America, and also that these two States would ultimately contend for the mastery in the 
New World. The events corresponded to expectation. 

The work of French colonization in America had been chiefly effected by the Jesuit , 
missionaries. In 1641 Charles Raymbault, first of the great explorers, passed, through flie 
northern straits of Lake Huron and entered Lake Superior. In the thirty ‘ years tjhat 
followed, the Jesuit missionaries continued their explorations with prodigious activity. 
Missions were established at various points north of the lakes and in the countries afterwards 
called Michigan, Wisconsin and Illinois. In 1673 Esthers Joliet and Marquette pki^d 
ftoA the headwaters of Fox River over the watershed to the upper tributaries of the Wis* 
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cohsiu, and thence down that river in, a seven diay’s, voyage to the Mississippi. It was flow 
a hundred and thirty- three years since the discovery of the Father of Waters by De Soto;, 
For a full month the canoe of Joliet and Marquette bore them downward toward the sea. 
They passed the iflouth of the Arkansas River and reached the limit of their voyage at the 
thirty-third parallel of latitude. Turning their boat up stream they entered the,., mouth 
of the Illinois, and returned by the site of Chicago into Lake Michigan and thence to 

Detroit. * 

EXPLORATIONS OF LA SALLE, AND HIS ASSASSINATION. 

It remained for Robert de La Salle, most illustrious of the French explorers, to trace 
the Mississippi to its mouth. This iudomitable adventurer built and launched the first ship 

above Niagara Falls. He sailed westward 
through Lake Erie and Lake Huron, anchored 
in Green Bay, cro.s.sed Lake Michigan to the 
mouth of the St. Joseph, ascended that stream 
with a few conijianions, traversed the country 
to the upjjer Kankakee and dropped down 
that stream ‘into the Illinois. Here disasters 
overtook the expedition and 
La Salle was obliged to return 
on foot to Fort Frontenac, a 
distance of nearly a thousand 
miles! During his absence 
Father Hennepin, a member 
of the company, traversed- 
Illinois, found the Mississippi 
and a.scended the great river 
as far as the falls of St. 
Anthony. 

In i68i La Salle reor- 
ganized his expedition and ■ 
sailed down the Mississippi to- 
the Gulf of Mexico. After- 
wards he made his way back' 
to Quebec and then returned to France. He formed vast plans for colonizing the valley of. 
the Mississippi and induced Louis XIV. to take au interest in the enterprise. Four ships, 
bearing two hundred and eighty emigrants, were equipped and left France in July of 1684. 
Beaujeu commanded the fleet and La Salle led the colony in person. His plan was to- 
plant a new Sfcite on the banks of the lower Mississippi. The captain, however, was head- 
strong and against I^a Salle’s entreaties steered the squadron out of its course to the west, ’ 
so that instead of reaching the mouth of the Mississippi he entered the bay of Matagorda. 
Here ^ lahding was effected, but the store-ship was wrecked and lost. Nevertheless a 
colony was establi.shed and Te.xas became a part of Louisiana. 

' La Salle now made unwearied efforts to rediscover the Mississippi. It would appear 
that he wa^ not well informed as to the best direction to be taken in order to rea^h the great , 
riven His expeditions were attended with many ’misfortunes; but his "c^n resolute spirit 
remained tranquil in the midst of calamity. At last he set out with sixteen companions to- 
'crb^.the continent to Canada. The march began in January of kfi87 and contiuiiied for* - 
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sixty days. , The wanderers reached the basin of the Colorado.* Discontent and treachery 
had in the meantime arisen in his camp. On the 20th of March, whife La Salle was at 
some distance from the rendezvous two conspirators of his own company hiding in the prairie 
grass took a fetal aim and shot the famous explorer dead in his tracks. Only seven of the 
adventurers succeeded in reaching a French settlement on the Mississippi. 

It ^ras thus that the great inland circuit of the American lakes and rivers was revealed 
by exploration to the knowledge of men. Prance was not slow to occupy the vast region' 
traversed by the Jesuit fathers. As early as 1688 military posts and missions had been 
established at Frontenac, at Niagara, at the straits of Mackinac and on the Illinois River. 
Before the middle of the eighteenth century permanent settlements had been planted, by the 
French on the Maumee, at Detroit, at the mouth of the St. Joseph, at Green Bay, at Vincennes, 
on the lower Wabash, on the Mississippi at the mouth of the Kasskaskia, at Fort Rosalie — 
the present sight of Natchez — and on the Gulf of Mexico. 

JEALOUSIES BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

A second cause of tlie conflict about to en.suewas the long-standing animosity of France 
atul England. The rivalry betweefl these two great States of Western Europe was as old as 
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the^Dark Ages. The jealousy of the oue for the other extended over both land and sea. 

^ When at the close of the .seventeenth century it was seen that the people of the Eng^sh 
colonies outnumbered those of New France by nearly twenty to one the French government 
was filled with envy. "When by the enterprise of the Jesuit missionaries and explorers the 
French began to dot the basin of the Mississippi with fortresses and to monopolize the fur 
trade with the Indians England could not conceal her wrath. 

A third and more immediate cause of the oncoming war was the conflict of interests, and • 
soon afterwards, the conflict *of arms between the frontiersmen of the two nations in the Ohio 
valley. Th^ difficulties began about the year 1749. By this time the* strolling tradeis? 
and hunters of Virginia and Pennsylvania had made their way throiigh the mountains and 
bdgun to frequent .the Indian towns on the tributaries of the Ohio. The French traded 
of visited the fame ^nllages and they and th? English, were: brought into 

tian in purchase bif , furs from the natives. • , . 
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Virginia in accordance ^ith the terms of her ancient charters claimed the whole countTy \ 
between her western borders and tlie southern shores of Lake Erie. The French 
gatherers of this district were under this construction intruders in the territories of another 
State. The Virginians were m" no measure disposed to yield or modify their claim. In 
order to prevent further encroachment a number of the leading men of the colony, joined 
themselves together in a body called the Ohio Company with a view to the immediate occu- 
pation of the disputed country. The leading members of the corporation were Governor 
Robert Dinwiddle, Lawrence and Augustus Washington and Thomas Lee, Present of the 
Virginia Council. 

In March of 1749 George II. of England granted to this company an extensive tract- 
of land covering an aggregate of five hundred thousand acres. The grant was to be -located 
betweeri the Kanawha and the Monongahela, or on the "36 

northern bank of the River Ohio. Before the company 
tOuld‘ send out a colony, however, the French governor 
of Canada despatched three 
hundred men to preoccupy the 
upper Ohio valley. In the next 
year the Ohio Company sent out 
its first ejlproring party under 
Christopher Gist, who traversed 
the country and returned to 
' Virginia in 1751. 

'The issue was now clear, 
fit. -iiyas simply who should pre- 
OOCtlpy and possess the region 
where the Ohio gathers his 
waters. TJie expedition of Gist 
was followed by vigorous counter 
, jnovemeiits on the part, of the 
■ French. The latter built a fort 
called Le Boeuf on French 
jmeek, and another named Ven- 
'iango on Ihe Alleghany. About 

- the same time the country south 
of the Ohio was' a second time 

- explored by Christopher Gist • 

: and a party of armed surveyors. 

In 1753 the English constructed a road from Wills’s creek through the mountains, and 
the first small colony was planted on the Youghiogheny. 

, THE ISSUES OF WAR. 

,• All . of these movements proceeded in superb disregard of the rights of the native 
rac^ The Indians were greatly alarmed at this double intrusion of the whites' into their 
country, ^hus far the English rather than the French had secured the favor of the red 
men; but the allegiance of the latter v'as uncertain. In the springs of 1753 the Mfaini 
under the leadership of a chieftain called the Half-King, met Benjamin Fiil|kj|in it. 

P^nsylvania, and made a satisfactory treaty with the English ;.^ut tlm tlM 
^'NjM^lisbed were, as the %quel showed, bit sKght and easily broken. ’ ' .V: ,, 
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The great difficulty thus' precipitated between the French and the E^li^ in the (^Q 
■valley was for some time almost unnoticed and unknown by the parmt nations. The p^ple 
the English colonies, however, were greatly excited. The Virginians were ready Hot 
war, but Governor Dinwiddie determined in the first pla«» to try diplomacy. He would 
send a formal remonstrance to the French authorities warning them to withdraw and stand 
off from the territory belonging to Virginia. A paper was drawn up setting forth ffie 
nature and validity of the English claim to the valley of the river Ohio, and warning the 
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French against further intrusion. The young surveyor, George Washmgon, was callett,, 
upon by governor to carry this paper from Williamsburg to General St. Pierre, com. . 

inandant of the French at Presque Isle, on Lake Erie. t.- ' • •• vi-1 

On the last of October, 1753, the youthful Washh^on set mit on ^ He 

was attended by four comrades, besides an interpreter and Chnstopher Gist, the jjide. The 
^ohed Ae YouffhioeheW and passed down that stream to the site of Pittsbutgh, 
i ^e c^led Logstown Washington held a friendly <»un<al with the 

forward lo Venan t^;.*** traversed the trackless forest td rOTt;4^ j; 
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Boeuf. Here tlie conference was held with St. Pierre. Washington was received With^ 
--Prendh politen^ ; but the General refused to enter into any discussioh of the .great ques^ - 
tiotis; involved, in the remonstrance of Virginia. He was acting, he said, under militarfy ‘ 
instrtictions;, and would presently eject every Englishman from the Ohio valley. ‘ 

Bearing this unsatisfactory reply, Washington took leave of the French and returned ' 
to the' Alleghany with Gist as his only companion. That stream was so filled with floating' 
ice that crossing was extremely perilous. But regardless of the danger, tlie two iptfepid' , 
travellers made a rude raft of logs which they launched and upon which they pushed th^ft;^ 

. . way through the \ ice to.' 

" ' I the opposite shore, Wash^ 

ington left the riyef at 
Fort Venango an& strhck ■ 
into the woods. Clad in 
the robe of an Indian ; 
sleeping with ' frozen 
clothes on a bed of pihe 
brush ; guided at night 
by the North star ; fired 
at by a prowling savage 
from his covert ; lodging 
on an island iij the Alle- 
s =. - >■ ghany until the river was 
frozen over ; plunging 
again into the forest ; 
reaching Gist’s settlement 

WASHINGTON FIRKD AT BY A I.URKING SAVAGR. then tllC PotOmaC 



the strong-limbed young ambassador came back without wound or scar to the capital of 
Virginia. The defiant despatch of St. Pierre was laid before Governor Dinwiddie, and 
the first public service of Washington was accomplished. 

THE FOUNDING OF PITTSBURGH. 

The next movement of the English was made in the early spring of 1754. A volun- 
teer party led by an explorer named Trent reached the confluence of the Alleghany and the 
Monongahela, and built the first nide stockade on the site of Pittsburgh. After all the 
boasting and threats of the French, the English had beaten them and seized the key to the 
Ohio Valley. • It was not to be expected, however, that such an occupation as that of 
Ttm# could long be made good in the face of the purpose and forces of the French. 
The successful establishment of the English fort at the juncture of the two rivers was a 
short-lived triumph. As soon as the Alleghany was opened for navigation to boats, the 
French,' fleet which had been prepared at Venango came sweeping down the river. Therit 
with hjp handfulj Of men could offer no .successful resistance. He was driven away by the 
French, who immediately occupied the place, felled the forest trees, built barracks and Ifiid 
the foundations of Fort Du Quesne. 

,’AjP for Washington he had now been commissioned lieutenant-colonel of the Virginia 
militia and stationed at ^Alexandria to enlist recruits for a campaign into the disputed 
, . .^ntry, A regiment of V hundred and fiftj' men had been enrolled; but it was impossible 
;,iCaapin|[,'^succor to Trent in time to save the post. On the 17th of April the commanding 
' head of the Ohio was surrendered, while Washington was not able to sdt 
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' ont &oin Wills’s Creek until the latter part of the same month. Negotiations had now &iled. 
^ Remonstrances had been tried in vain. The possession of the disputed territory was at 
'libugth to be determined by the harsher methods of wan 

But as yet there vras no formal war. Prance and England were at peace. Dating 
from the spring of 1754, it was fully two years before the formal outbreak of the seven 
years’ war in Europe; but the French and English colonies in America were already 
involved ill that conflict which was to decide the possession of the larger and better part 
of , the continent. For good reason, therefore, the struggle uixm an account of which we 
4 re now to enter has generally been called in American history the Fieuch and Indian War. 
, It fell to Colonel Washington, acting under the anthorilv of Virginia, to begin the 
conflict. According to his instructions he was to proceed with a regiment of fiontier 
soldiers, like himself wholly inexperienced in war, to build a fort .it the source of the Ohio 
and to repel all who should interrupt the English settlements in that part of the country* 
Ldte in April the young commander, now but tweiit>-two years of age, left Wills’s Creek 
on the toilsome march for his destination. The men weie obliged to drag their cannon. 
The ro.ids were in miserable condition from the spring rains. Rivers were bridgeless and 
provisions msufficieiit. 

WASHINGTON FIRES THE FIRST GUN. 


Late ill May, 1754, the English reached a place cjilled the Great Meadows, in Penn- 
sylvania. Here Washington learned that the French load anticipated his movement and 
were on the march to meet 
him. The little aim} was 
halted. A stockade was im- 
mediately elected and named 
Fort Nccessit) . W.ishmgtijn 
then conferred with the 
Mingo chiefs and decided to 
stiike the first blow. Indian 
guides led the way to where 
the French were encamped. 

The latter, however, wore on 
the alert and sprang to aims. 

“Fire'” was the command 
of Washington and the first 
volley of a great war went 
flying through the forest 
Jnmonville, leader of the 
French and ten of his party 
were killed, and twenty-one 
were made prisoners. 

Having won in the initial encounter, Washington returned to Fort Necessity and 
waited for reinforcements. His waiting, however, was fruitless. Only a single company 
of volunteers arrived. The young commander .spent tire time in cutting a road, for 
twenty miles in the direction of Pittsburgh. He had hoped that the Indians from the 
Muskingum and the Miami country would join him in the movement agaijnst the French, 
but in this he was disappointed. His whole force numbered about four hundred men. 
While engaged in opening a 'road in the direction of the enemy Washington learned that 
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the French general, De Villiers, w&s approaching with a large force and he thereihi® d j^meiif 
it prudent to plant hinaself at Fort Necessity. Scarcely h^ he succleeded in reaching the 
fort when on the 3d of July De Villiers came in sight. The stockade was at once sur- 
rounded by the French. They stationed themselves on an eminence about sixty yards 
distant in a position from which they could fire down upon the English with fatal effect. 
The Indian allies of De Villiers climbed into the tree-tops where in concealment they could 
see into the fort. For nine hours, during a rain storm, the assailants poured an incessant 
shower of balls upon the little band in the fort. Thirty of Washington’s men were 
killed,; but his tranquil presence encouraged the rest and the battle was continued. At 
length the French commander proposed a parley. Washington seeing that it would be 
impossible to hold out much longer, accepted the honorable terms of capitulation which 
were offered by De Villiers. On the 4th of July — significant day of the future — ^the Eng- 
lish garrison, retaining all its accoutrements inarched out of the little fort so bravely 
defended and withdrew from the country. 

Meanwhile a Congress of the American colonies had been called to meet at Albany. 
The objects had in view were twofold: first to renew the treaty with the Iroquois confed- 
eracy, and secondly, to stir up the colonial authorities to some sort of concerted action 
against the French. The colonists had become convinced of a disposition on the part of 
the Iroquois to go over to the enemy. The recent reverses had encouraged the Indians, 
to renounce their alliance with the English. It was clear that something must be done 
speedily or the flag of England could never be borne into the vast regions west of the 
Alleghanies. 

The Albany Congress was not wanting in great abilities. No such venerable and 
dignified body of men had ever before as.sembled on the American continent. There were 
Hutchison of Massachusetts, Hopkins of Rhode Island, Frayklin of Pennsylvania and 
others scarcely less distinguished. After a few days’ consultation the Iroquois chieftains, 
though but half satisfied were induced to renew their treaty. They promised to remain 
fiaithful to the whites in the war with the French and then departed to their own villages. 

AN AMERICAN UNION PROPOSED. 

Already the notion of an American Union had appeared in the vision of the thoughtful. 
Could the American colonies be united in a single government ? This question- came be- 
fore the Albany Convention. On the 10th of July Benjamin Franklin laid before the com- 
missioners the draught of a general constitution. His vast and comprehensive mind, more 
than any other, had realized the tnte condition and wants of the cotintry, and he perceived 
that the thing demanded for the safety and future development of the colonies was a cen- 
tral government for all. How else could revenues be raised, armies be organized, and the 
common welfare be provided for ? 

According to the proposed plan of union, Philadelphia was to be the capital. The city 
was central and might be more ea.sily reached than any other, even by the delegates of New . 
Hampshire and Georgia. It was thought and argued that such delegates could reach the 
seat oF government in fifteen or twenty days ! Slow-going old patriots ! The chief execu- 
tive of the new confederation was to be a governor-general appointed and supported by the . 
King. The legislative atithority was vested in a Congress, to be composed of delegates 
chosen triennially by the General Assemblies of the respective provinces. Each colqny 
should be represented in proportion to its contributions to the federal government; but no 
colonyj^^uW have fewer than two, or more than seven representatives in Congress. 

# to the distribution of powers, the rig^t of appointiifg all military officers an4 of * 







vetoing objcictionabjle! liwS-, was lodged with the goveruor-gend:^. On thei jdthdr 
appointment oif civil' oflficets,' the raising of troops, the levying of taxes, the, superi^-* 
tendence of Indian afifetirs, the regulation of ' commerce, and all the general duties Of gOVr^ 
ernment should belong to Congress. This body was to convene once a year, to choose its, 
own officers, and remain in session not longer than six weeks. Franklin’s plan contained 
no provision respecting the establishment of a general judiciary for the colonies. 

Copies of this constitution were at once transmitted to the several colonial capitals, and 


were everywhere received with disfavor. Nothing could more clearly illustrate the views 
and dispositions of the fathers at the middle of the eighteenth century than the reasons 
which were assigned for the non-acceptance of Franklin’s constitution. In Connecticut the 


paper was rejected. In Massachusetts it was opposed, and in New York coldly and fudif- 
ferently adopted. The chief objection urged against the instrument was the power of veto 
given to the governor-general. Some thought that the consolidation of the colonies was too 
close, and that the tendency was to reestablish despotism. A few were of opinion that it 


was a covert project of the Crown to regain a lost ascendancy over the American Republics, 
and most were of opinion that the principles of Democracy would be endangered and local 
liberty destroyed by the establishment of a central government. Nor did the new constitu- 
tion fare any better in the mother country. The English Board of Trade rejected it with 
disdain, saying that the forward Americans were trying to make a government of their 


own 

By this time it had been discerned in England, that the interests of the British Crown 
in America were seriously imperilled. It was clear that the French must be repelled from 
the countries west of the Alleghanies or the better parts 
of the continent would be lost to English rule. It was 
determined to send at once a British army to America, to 
accept the service of such provincial troops as the colonies 
might be able to furnish, and to repel the aggre.ssions of 
France along the western border. 

As yet, however, there had been no declaration of War. 

The ministers of France and England kept assuring each 
other of their peaceable intentions; but Louis. XV. took 
care to send three thousand soldiers to Canada, and the 
British Goyernment ordered General Edward Braddock to 
proceed to America with two regiments of regulars. The 
latter having arrived in the colonies met the governors in 
a conference at Alexandria, Virginia, and the plans of a 
campaign against the French were discussed and adopted.* batti.e grovud ov French and. 
On the last of May, 1755, Braddock set out from Cumber- ' war, 1755- 

land to recapture Fort Du Quesne from the French. 

BATTLE BEFORE OU QOESNE AND DEATH OF BRADDOCK. 

Tjhe expedition was undertaken with full confidence and great spirit. The advance, 
was made during the month of June, and by the 8 th of July the English vanguard had ' 
reached a point within twelve miles, of the position of the French. On the following day 
* The old house in Alexandria in ■which Braddock met the colonial governors Is still preserved in stain 
The room in which the conference was held is shown to visitors, and the traveller is able by imagination to indbUK} 
the scene of a hundred and thirty-seven years ago. Perhaps no other American house of the epoch of the 
and TtivUati war iSfbetter preserved than this old wooden hotel which was used by Bmddock as his beadqnariftm 
at time, of his arrival in America. “ 

29 ^ 
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the English match was' continued, down the left bank of the Mouongahela, and at nooin 
, Braddock crossed the stream near the confluence of Turtle creek. Thus far he had notice^ ' 
no signs of the presence of the enemy. 

The advance was now along a narrow road through the forest Colonel Thomas GagiSi 
was in comniand of . the vanguard. The country was uneven and thickly wooded. ,, On 
either hand was a dense undergrowth of bramble and thicket; rocks and ravines; a hill on 
the right and a dry hollow on the left A few guides led the advance, and some feeble 
flanking parties had been thrown out In the rear came the general with the main division 
of the army, the artillery and the baggage. All at once a quick and heavy fire was heard 
in front For the French and Indians, believing themselves unable to hold Fort Du Quesne, 
had gone forth and laid an ambuscade for the English. The place selected was a woody 
ravine, well adapted to protect those who were concealed in ambush, and to entrap the ap- 
Xnoaching army. The unsuspecting British marched directly into the net 

The battle began with a panic. The English, unable to see the enemy, fired con- 
stantly, but at random. The French perceived at once the success of their plan and the 
'nia'nlfest confusion of the invading array. Braddock hurried to the front, and rallied his 
men; but it was all in vain. They stood huddled together like sheep. In a short time the 

forest was strewn with British dead. Out of eighty-two 
ofiicers, twenty-six were killed. Of all the aids, only Colonel 
Washington remained to distribute orders. It was evident 
that the French and Indians in ambush were coolly taking 
aim and shooting down the officers and men at will. Of the 
privates, .seven hundred and fourteen had fallen. Braddock 
himself was mortalh’ wounded. A retreat began at once, 
and Washington with all that remained of the Virginian 
rangers covered the flight of the army. The disaster was 
complete, overwhelming, irremediable. 

It appears that the French and Indians were surprised 
at their own victory. The native chiefs on the next day 
returned to Fort Du Quesne, clad in the laced coats of the 
8CBNB OP BRADDOCK’s DEFEAT, Briti-sli officcrs. Tlic .savages after their manner had .despoiled 
* 755 - the dead of the battlefield, and left them unburied. The 

dying Braddock was borne along in the train of the fugitives. On the evening of the 
• fourtii day he expired, and was buried near Dunbar’s camp. When the fugitives reached 
that place, the confusion and alarm were greater than ever. The artillery, baggage and 
public stores were destroyed and a ha.sty retreat begun, first to Fort Cumberland, and 
afterwards to Philadelphia. The failure and ruin of the expedition could hardly have 
^ be^duore complete and irretrievable. 

EXILE OF THE ACAOIANS. 

The reader will readily recall the conquest of Port Royal and Nova Scotia by the Eng- 
lish. Though the autliority of England was fully established in place of that of France, 
ithe French population continued as before greatly to outnumber their conquerors. The 
general result of the campaign had been to establish a British military occupation. When 
Bmddpck met the colonial governors at Alexandria, it was urged that the new expeditioh 
'against Acadia would be neces-sary, in ca-e of hostilities, in order to qyetawe the French 
people ^d maintain British authority. With this end in view, an expedition was organized 
n^er; Lionel Monckton, and in May of 1755 the squadron sailed with three »hAiiEA«d 
^ jtpaops from Boston for the Bay of Fundy. . 
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' ' • The Preach had in the province two fortresses, called Bean-Sejour aaid G^perean.. 
' .^phe commandant, De Ver^r, had ho intimation of the approach of the Bnglish .until the 
» j^uadron sailed 
“into tile bay 
hnd anchored 
before the walls 
ofBeau-Sejour. 

■On the 3d of 
June, 1755, the 
English forces 
effected a land- 
ing and made 
their. way across 
Messagouche 
cr^k to begin 
the siege of the 
fortress, but no 
siege was neces- 
sary. Fear and 
confusion pre- 
vailed among 
the garrison, 
and no success- 
ful resistance 
could be of- 
fered. Beau- 
Sejour capitu- 
lated and was 
named Fort 
Cumberland. 

The whole of 
Nova Scotia 
was overrun in 
a brief cam- 
paign and 
bfought under 
‘dominion of the 
English flag. 

Although 
this conquest 
had been thus 
easily effected, 
the French in- 
habitants still 
, greatly . 'out- 
numbered the 

English. OCfvemor Lawrence determined, therefore, to bring ab^t a .^fferent 
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circumstances by driving the inhabitants into banishment. In Jhe first place 
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of allegiance was dentan^ed^ and then the surrender of all the firearms -and boait^ iMfiong- 
ing to ,the French. British ships were then inade feady to carry the French peasants 
into exile. The country about the isthmus was ruthlessly laid waste and the. flying, 
people driven into the larger towns. ' Wherever a considerable number could be got 
together they were compelled to go on shipboard. At. the village of Grand Pre more 

than nineteen hundred people were driven into the boats 
at the point of the bayonet. Wives and children, old 
men and mothers, the sick and the infinn, all '.shared- 
the common fate. More than three thousand of the 
Acadians were carried away by the British squadron and 
scattered in helplessness and starvation among the English 
colonies as far south as Louisiana. Thus in complete 
disaster to the cause of France ended the second campaign 
which had been planned at Alexandria. 

The third expedition outlined at the same conference 
was to be conducted by Governor Shirley, of Massa- 
chusetts, against the ‘French at Fort Niagara. Early 
ISTHMUS OF ACADIA. August tlic govcmor at the head of two thousand men 

.set out frbm Albany. Arriving at Oswego the commander spent four weeks in preparing 
boats. ' Then tempests prevailed and sickness broke out in the camp. ■ The Indians 
deser^d the ' standard of the English, and late in October the provincial forces led by 
Shirley marched homeward without striking a blow. 

THE ATTACK ON FORT EDWARD. 



The fourth expedition had been intrusted by Braddock to General William Johnson, 
of New York. The object of the movement was to capture Crown Point and drive the- 


French from Lake Champ- 
lain. Early in -August 
Johnson, at the head of his 
forces, reached the Hudson 
above Albany and built 
Fort Edward. Thence he 
proceeded to Lake George 
and established a military 
camp. To this place the 
artillery and stores of the 
expedition were brought 
forward. Meanwhile Count 
Dieskau, commandant of 
the French at Crown Point, 
advanced with fourteen 
htuidfed French, Canadians 
and Indians against Fort 



Edward. General Johnson acadiaxs from orahd prb. 

$enl Colonel Williams and Hendrick, chief of the Mohawks^ with twelve hundred men 


.^lief of the fort. On the 8th of September Williams’s regiment and the Mohawks 
' {^busl;i^ by Dieskau’s forces and driven back with loss to Johnson’s camp. 

" victorious Canadians and French regulars followed and attacked the English 
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position. A severe engagement ensued. Bor five hours the battle was incessant. Nearly 
all of Diesfcau’s men were killed. At last the English troops made a sortie and cqtnpleted 
the rout of the enemy. Dieskau was mortally wounded. Two hundred and sixteen of the 
English were killed, but the victory was complete. General Johnson proceeded to build on 
the site of his camp Fort William Henry. In the ineaiitimc the French fell back, but 
fortified Ticoiideroga. Such was the condition of afiair-. at the close of the first year 
of the war. 

With the beginning of 1756 the conimand-in-chief ol the English forces was given to 
Governor Shirley. Virginia relied mostly on her own provincials, whom she placed under 
command of Washington and sent into the valley of the Shenandoah to repel the French 
and Indians. The Pennsylvanians chose Franklin foi their colonel, built a fort on the 
Lehigh, and made a successful campaign. The expeditions which were planned for the 
year embraced the conquest of Quebec and the capture of Forts Froiitenac, Toronto, Niagara 
and Du Quesne. 

Meanwhile the British goveniinent took up the cause and sent out two battalions of 
regulars to New Yoik. These anived in the spring of 1756. The Earl of Loudoun was 
appointed commander-in-chief of all the forces in Amenca. General Abercrombie was 
second in rank On the 17th of May in this > ear Great Britain, after nearly two years of 
actual hostilities, involving campaigns and conquests and loss of life and armies, made a 
formal declaration of war against France. 

In July Lord Loudoun took command of the colonial army. After the de^th of 
Dieskau the Marquis of Montcalm succeeded to the command of the French, and on his 
first campaign besieged and captured Oswego. Six vessels of war, three hundred boats a 
hundred and twenty cannon and tlnee chests of moncj were the fniits of his victory. 
During this summer the Delaware Indians of western Peniisy Ivania broke into hostility and 
killed or captured more than a thousand people. In August Colonel Armstrong at the 
head of three hundred volunteers marched against the Indian town of Kittaning, and on 
the 8th of December routetl the savages with great losses. The village was burned and 
the spirit of the Indians completely broken. 

STRANGE INACTION OF THE ENGLISH. 

Lord Loudoun planned for the summer of 1757 the conquest of Louisburg. He had 
under his command an arnn of six thousand leguUrs and abundant lesources in the way of 
suppl} and transportation. His fleet left New York on the proposed expedition on the 20th 
of June and came to Halifax where the commander was joined by Admiral Holbourn with a 
fleet of sixteen men-of-war. Five thousand additional troops fresh from the armies of 
Europe were on board tlie squadioii; but Loudoun with ama/.iug incompeteucy, instead of 
proceeding at once to Cape Breton, tairied awhile at Halifax,* and then sailed back to New 
York without striking a blow or even seriousl) attempting to accomplish the work in which 
he was engaged. 

If paralysis seemed to rest upon the English commander it was very different with the 
French. The Marquis of Montcalm collected for his campaign of this year seven thousand 
r^ilars, Canadians and Indians. With this force he advanced into New York-for the cap- 
ture of Fork William Henrv’. This stronghold was held by five hundred men under Colonel 
Monro. For six days the French besieged the fort until the ammunition of the garrison* 
was expended and nothing remained but to capitulate. Honorable tenns were gtapted* fey ,, 
* It was here that Lord Loudoun had a large area of the cultivable lands about Halifax planted m omOBA 
bia men might take the Scurvy 1 ^ 
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the captors. On the 9th of August they took possession of the fortress. 

plies of the English was a quantity of spirits. In spite of the exertions of Montcalnt the 



Indians, becoming intoxicated, 
fedl'^ upon the prisoners and 
ma^acred thirty of them in 
qpld blood; . 

On the whole the Avar was 
going greatly in favor of 
Prance. Such had been the 
8U(Xess of the French arms 
that^ the English had not at 

Juncture a single hamlet left in the whole basin of the St. Lawrence. 'Phe .Same 
■ srnm ^e in the west Every cabin where English was spoken had bedin s^ept out qf ' 
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the Ohio Valley^ At the close of 1757 Prance possessed twenty times as much territory 
in America as did England and five times as much as England and Spain together ! * 

The ill-success of England thus far in the war was doubtless attributable to the 
inefficiency of the government, resulting, as it did, in the appointment of incompetent coin- 
mandem and inadequate preparations for conquering the BVench in America. In 1757, 
however, a change occurred in British politics and William Pitt was placed at the head of 
the ministry. A new spirit was at once diffused in the management and conduct of the war. 
Ix)udoun was deposed from the command of the American army. General Abercrombie 
was made his successor, but the main reliance was placed 
on an efficient corps of subordinate commanders. Admiral 
Boscawen was put in charge of the fleet. General 
Amherst was given a division. Young Lord Howe was 
appointed to rank next to Abercrombie. James Wolfe, 
also in his youth, was made brigadier, and Colonel Richard 
Montgomery was put at the head of a regiment. 

CAPTURE OF L0UISBUR6 AND ASSAULT ON TIC0N0ER06A. 

The campaigns planned for 1758 were three in number. 

The first was to undertake the capture of Louisburg; the 
second to reduce Crown Point and Ticondcroga, and the third to recapture Fort Du 
Quesne from the P'rench. In the latter part of May General Amherst arrived at Hali- 
fax with an army of ten thousand men. In the' brief space of six days the British fleet 
was anchored before Louisburg. Soon afterwards three French vessels were burned 
in the harbor. The town was bombarded until it was reduced to a heap of mins. On 
the 28th of July Louisburg, together with Cape Breton and Prince Edward’s Island, were 
surrendered to Great Britain. The garrisons, numbering about six thousand men, became 
prisotiers of war. The expedition had been speedily crowned with signal success for the 
English. 

Meanwhile General Abercrombie with fifteen thousand men moved forward in the 
beginning of July against Ticonderoga. On the morning of the 6th of the month the Eng- 
lish fell ill with the French picket line and a severe skirmish 
ensued in which the P'rench were overwhelmed and Lord 
Howe was killed in the onset. On the morning of the 8th 
the English anny was arranged for an assault on Ticon- 
deroga. The country round about was broken and un- 
favorable for military operations, but obstacles were over-' 
come and a desperate battle was fought continuing for four 
hours, until at six o’clock in the evening the English^ 

RUINS OR TicoNDBROGA. Were finally repulsed. The loss on the side of tlie assaitanb; 
amodnt^ in killed and wounded to nineteen hundred and sixteen. In no battle of thfr 
Revolution did the British have so large a force engaged or meet so terrible a loss. 

With ,the fiiilure of the assault the English army retreated to Fort George. Soon after- ' 
Wards a division of three thousand men under command of Colonel Bradstr^t was sent 
against Fort Frontenac on Lake Ontario. This movement of the English was attended with ■ 
« complete success. Fort Frontenac was only able to endure a siege of two days’ duratient^ 
Tho forftess was taken and demolished. The capture of the place was regarded by,^e 
English as a counterpoise to their failure at Ticonderoga. 
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WONDERFUL COURACE OF HMUOR STRABO. 

About the same time Majot Strabo harassed the enemy by several bold strpkeS;and,,. 
mdden descents upon their shipping in the St -Lawrence. One’ of his desperatfe' enter- 
prises was the capture of a French sloop that was conveying a company of Indians ihd a 
arge quantity of supplies to Quebec. At the time of this undertaking Strabo was march- 
ng down the river on the New York side with a company of ten men, when seeing A French ' 
ichooner in the offing he signaled it to land. The officer in charge suspecting no treachdy.: 



WONDBRFUL- EXPWIT OF MAJOR STRABO. 

earner ashore and was generously treated by Strabo with some choice rum; but at an auspi- 
cious moment he gave a sign at which his men rushed out of their concealment and in a 
trice made the officer and his men prisoners. , Tying them and leaving them on shbre, 
Sriabo boarded the schooner and set out in pursuit of a French sloop en route for Quebec. 
Bring a master of the French tongue Strabo had no difficulty., after approaching near* 
libe vessel, in convincing the commander that h^ was bearing a message to Ralfe at Qaebed ‘ 
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t t^^el.pfetet|ce t||kt he desired to coinitiunicate confidentially with the sloop's officer .he 
^yg^rpe^rniltted to draw alongside,. In the next moment his men fired on ]the exposed 
,.ct6w'and lashiii'g the schooner td the sloop boarded the prize so quickly that no time was 
given .for - defence. Strabo drove nearly all the Indians into the waters, killed most of 
\ the crew and then setting fire to the schooner he sailed away on the sloop with all its stores 
. “and brought her into the port of Louisburg. 

■ The third expedition of this year was entrusted to General Forbes. His division 
numbered nine thousand men and his part in the campaign was the capture of Fort Dli 
Qiiesue. The Virginia provincials were again placed under, command of Colonel Wash- 
ington. The main body of the army moved slowly; but Major Grant with the advance 
pressed on in the direction of Fort Du Quesne. When within a few miles of that place, 
he ran carelessly into an ambuscade in which he lost a third of his forces. But it was not 
to be expected that the game which the French and Indians had so successfully played with 
Braddock could be repeated. 

. Washington now took the lead and on the 24tli of November reached a point within 
ten miles of the Ibrt. Daring that night the garrison of Du Quesne, apprised of the 
approach of the British anny, took the alann, burned the fortress, embarked in boats and 
' dropped down the Ohio. On the 25th the victorious English marched in, rai.sed the ban- 
ner of St. George and named the place Pittsburgh. A summary of the movements of the 
year 1758 shows that in two of the principal campaigns the English had been overwhelrar 
ingty S'ucces.sful, while in the third the result was a drawn battle, the French being 
victorious before Ticonderoga and losing on the other hand their fortress and garrison at 
Frontenac. 

CAPTURE OF NIAGARA. 

General Amherst now succeeded Abercrombie in command of the American armyi» 
Great Britain became terribly in earnest in the prosecution of the war against the French. 

; A bloody incident of this year (1759) transpired in 
the vicinity of Fort Miller, on the Hudson River six miles 
' fJrom Schuylerville. A party of .soldiers from the garrison 
‘went fishing in a clear stream of water eight miles from 
the. fort. While thus engaged they were attacked by a 
band of Indians who were in concealment in the thick 
covert on the bank. Being wholly unprepared for resist- 
ance ^ the soldiers were panic stricken at the first fire 
and nine were killed who were afterwards scalped and 
their bodies left lying where they fell. On occount of this 
fa&il occurrence the stream has ever since been called 

^*Blopdy Run.” 

\ By the beginning of summer, 1759, the British and colonial forces under anasnuiid-’ 
,.bere(i nearly fifty thousand men. On the other side the entire French army scarceljr 
exceieded seven thousand. Three campaigns were planned for the year. General Prideauap 
was appointed to lead an expedition against Niagara. The commander-in-ehief at the 
“vhead of the main division was to proceed against Ticonderdga and Crown Point. General ' 
^«tWolfe, with his contingent was sent up the St Lawrence for the capture of Quebec. ' 

^ , The first expedition was crowned with success. General Prideaux succeeded in mid- 
.^pnner in the investment of Fort Niagara. The French commander, D’ Aubry, with tWdye' 

‘ idnidred in caiheto the relief of tlje fart. On, the 15th of the month, l^deaux ' 
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jilted by tlie Voistihg of a guii,'and tbe commattd devblved on'Sir WiHkm' 

• tbe y4th, the Ft^ch army came in agh^ 4.tid a bldody battle was fought ih’ ^IhicibL tJlS >, 
'. Frdnch were completely routed. Oil the following day Niagara capitulated, and the' 

*'adn to the number of six hundred became prisoners of war. ■' * 

* The central division, numbering eleven thousand men, marched against Ticcmdexh^',. 

The army was debarked before the . 
on the 22d' of July; but the French did not. 
dare to stand against such over^helmio^, 
numbers. After four days the garrison, ■ halv- 
ing partly destroyed the fortifications, aitendoaed'^ 
Ticonderoga, and retreated to Croum • i^oint. 
On the 31st of July they deserted this place 
also, and fell back to Isle-aux-Noix, in the- 
river Sorel. 

The third division of the British forces 
was led forward by General Wolfe to the St 
Lawrence. In the early spring he began- the 
ascent of that river. His division consisted ^ 
of nearly eight thousand men, assisted by a 
fleet of fortj’-fonr vessels. On the 27th of 
June, Wolfe reached the Isle of Orleans, four 
miles below Quebec, where the English cafop 
was pitched at the upper end of the island. 
The fleet gave the English command of the 
river and the southern bank was undefended. 
On the second night after Wolfe’s arrived, li® ■ 
sent General Monckton to seize Point* -Leyii 
From this position the lower town was^ 
.jfedifc^d ,lp mins and the upper town much injured; but the fortress held oiit and some 
other plan' of attack bad to be invented. 

• BATTLE OF QUEBEC. 

... .General Wolfe in the early part of July crossed the St. Lawrence and ‘Cncampedi ndur 
‘ihc' mouth of the Moutmorenci. This stream was fordable at low water, and the En|^h, 
"Jtthdertook to force a crossing in the face of the French, 

•.' hut;, were repulsed with serious losses. Wolfe was obliged 
to witll^aw* his camp, and again change his plans. He 
ii>now fell, into a fever, and for some time was confined to 
his -tehtJ A council was held, and the young general 
‘■propos^’“a second' assault, but was overruled. It was 
then .detefltfined to ascend the St. Lawrence by night, 
and. if .^Jossible gain the Plains of Abraham in the rear of 

< , ■ • lower camp of the English was accordingly broken 
' ttp^ apd oh the 6th of September the troot^ were conveyed 

* ^p<^ition to Ppiut Eevi. In the next place 
succeSeded iti tfansferring his army without the 
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of the“ French to a Doiiit several .. ini tes ut> the river. <He theti.^ 











■‘AFI>V 

^ ■•', t-t , 

T o^jjP^e ’St/|^wfie]K 6 ,^<ttt 4 ... 4 ii^QV€TO '^thw^y iCI 

jin 'itfeTear^.of. Quebec.; . .; ’ ' 

of .the jatk of September ,th«i'^glisb fot^ again embarlt^; ai 
0^4^ 4 ver to the place n^ Wolfe's Cove. It was 'with th^ 

^|j-||ajt thi^ ^idiet|,, Supporting them^lv^ by the bushes hhd rocks, clambered up* tftfe 'jf 
, /tiie (^tiadian guatd on the summit was easily dispersed, and in the dawh..df,'|!l 

marshalled his army for battle, Montcalm was in amazement when h'e’b^wiiL,, 

French forces were hastily brought from the trenches on the Montmoretia 
V^iPOniNE between Quebec and the English. . ,•,*.* 

f-; . Jl^e battle -was begun without delay. At the first there was a cannonade br an 
'di^ration, mid then Montcalm, with his inad^uate forces attempting to turn the 

was b^ten back. The Canadian provincials and their Indian allies were..k>onir^t 
Tl^e iPrench re^lars wavered, and were thrown into confusion. Wolfe’ 1^4 bis anny iii' 
..•.attv Early in the engagement he was wounded in the wrist, but pressed oh wUhojit ' a 
tthm to his injury. Again he was struck, but still kept his place at the head bCthe.ccjlu 
■At the moment of victory a third,ball pierced his breast, and he sank to'the eartb.. 
i -rUn,’*.* said the attendant who bent over him. “ Who run? ” was the response 
jb:epch,are flying everywhere,” replied the oflScer. ‘‘Do they run already? 
happy,” said the expiring hero. ^ ,» 

Montcalm shared a like fate. Attempting to rally his regiments Tie -was strijck 
\ ball 'tmdfeir mortally wonnded. ‘‘ Shall I snr\nve?” said he to , liis' surgeon.'. 
labours at most,” answered the attendant ‘‘So mnch the better,” .replied ^tHe|(^ 
^^chmah; “ I shall not live to witness the surrender of Quebec! ” 

- , . ' Fiv^ days.after the battle the city capitulated and an English garrison^took possfsld^ 
jjOl the citadel. France soon made an unsuccessful efibrt to recover her loss.^. In 
'.JiSf , 1760 , a French army gained a position a few miles west of Quebec and the 
^tivei*. within the defences, but the city was soon reinforced and the assaila,njs were bfShiaj 
■ back; , . 'lii the year following the capture by Wolfe, General Amherst conducted 
^^pedition against Montreal, the last important 'post of France in the valley of.tbc 

. 'On the 8th of September the place was taken and the whole of Canada ^passie^ 
thVdbiainion of England. - 

[ A REAFTORTIOWIEIIT OF THE coumur. , . c 

' vr? V.*T!l>d^yd^h the great campaigns of 1759-60 the French empire in Amdrica was 
.> 4 l^W|^hce' passed away. The result was reached by the determined and' po^rful st 

Brftian gave to her American interests and by the feeble,. waverjh^^ 
effotts* of France to support her own cause in the New World. , Th^ 
dii^’rity between the contending parties. At one time the English 
Std^oidis were as twenty to one to the French and at nearly the sa^ne time 
ftbnai'iiossessions of France were as twenty to one to those of her rival. , 

while the English fleet on this memorable night wm silently glimng down^tt 
idiad6w!of the overhanging banks the brave and iraa^native Wolfij, Ending 
with the keen* instinct^ of a prophet the probabiliti^ of his fate» repeated 6 vf 
iniAia thd stanza from Otafs Elejgy in a Country Churchyard^ v^^hich had been^btii^iied 

« , " . • • ■ ' ' , ■ ' 

V .Thfe twast of iheraldry, the pomp of jpower 
' And all that be^ty, fdl tl^ vwalth gaW; 

^AttfaitalHm the inerttable, hour; v - 
"" The mtfaa of gloty l^ad birtto tlie.g»tve.” - j; 


f. 

■ <! 
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thus on the side of England the concentration of resources and power and on the side of 
Fmnce the dissipation of her diminish^ energies over a vast and indefensible region of 
country. 

But while the vicissitudes of war favored the English in all their latter conflicts with 
the French other harassinents vexed the settlers in sections not within the immediate 
territory in dispute. In the spring of 1760 the Cherokee Indians of eastern Tennessee arose 
against the English and besieged Fort London which was forced to capitulate, but no sooner 
was the garrison disarmed than the Indians in violation of the terms of surrender massacred 
the gfreater number and carried off the others into captivity. To punish the savages for this 
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atrocity Colonels Grant and Montgomery were sent against them, who after a vigorous cam- 
paign compelled the Indians to sue for peace. 

PONTIAC'S CONSPIRACT AND ATTACK ON DETROIT. , 

But after the overthrow of the French it devolved upon the English to take actual 
possession of all the territory bordering on the Great Lakes and Major Roberts was accord- 
ingly despatched by General Amherst with two hundred rangers to receive the surrender of 
the outposts. In this di^ty Major Roberts met with no resistance and by the close.of 17^ 
.the English flag waved above all the forts .along the lakes. No sooner, however, had the . 
ajccupation been accomplished when the English began a system of petty persecutions upon 
the Indians, whose violent resentment was speedily aroused, excited, as it was, not more by 
their ill-treatment than by the instigations of the French, who though conquered becanre" 
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even more bitterly hostile in their feelings towards the English. In the summer of 1761, 
the Senecas and Wyandots conspired to capture Detroit by. treachery and massacre the gar- 
rison, but the plot was revealed and thwarted by the commandant, Coloirel Cam]pbell. Soon 
after another attempt was made, but likewise failed through timely warning given by a 
friendly Indiah. Thereafter peace .prevailed for a while though at no time was security felt,' 
the ugly temper of the Indians being indicated by mutterings of discontent which gave con- • 
stant fear of an outbreak. 

Towards the close of 1762 Pontiac, chief of the Ottawas, a brave and sagacious warrior, 
conceived tlie design of uniting all the tribes from the Alleghanies to the Mississippi into' 
one confederacy and hurling them in resistless bodies against the English by attacking simul- 
taneously all the forts and settlements. The 7th of May, 1763, was appointed to begin the 
general massacre, but at the last moment the tribes refused, through rivalries and old enmi* 
ties, to act in concert and ultimate failure was the consequence, though the direct result was 
terribly disastrous. 

Pontiac reserved for himself the most dangerous task of capturing Detroit and butcher- 
ing the garrison and so adroitly did he perfect the details of his horrible plot that (heir 
execution must have 
proved successful but for 
the timely exposure of 
the conspiracy. On the 
day preceding the time 
set for the treacherous 
and murderous act an 
Ojibway girl visited the 
fort bearing a pair of 
moccasins which she de- 
signed as a present for 
Major (iladwyn, the com- 
mandant. By this subter- 
fuge she gained his pres- 
ence and when the two 
were alone she revealed 
to that officer the particu- 
lars* of the plot. The 
major lost no time in 
putting the fort in the most thorough state of defence and when Pontiac and his band 
Sought to put their treacherous plans into execution on the following day they confronted ■ 
a Strong force of English fully prepared to receive them, every citizen as well as soldier 
beir^ drawn up in line of battle. 

Pontiac withdrew from the fort mortified at the failure of his plans, but unwilling to 
abandon his purpose he invested Detroit with nearly two thousand Indians and entered upon , 
a siege of the place. Some de.sperate sorties and counter assaults characterized the siege, 
in which the' Indians lost heavily and after three days of fruitless effort to bum (in which 
they partially succeeded) or reduce the place they withdrew to joiii other bands of Indian 
who were doing great execution elsewhere. Under the attacks which followed and were - 
led by Pontiac every fort in the west except Niagara, Detroit and Fort Pitt was c|p^ 
lured by the Jndians, who in nekrly every instance massacred the garrisons. ; . 
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Though the fighting on land between France and ♦England practically c«ised with the 
capture of Quebec and the surrender of the lake forts the conflict continued on the sea with , 
almost invariable success to the English arms until the loth of February, 1863, when- a, 
, treaty of peace was made between the two nations at Paris by which all the French posses- 
sions in North America eastward of the Mississippi from its source to the River Iberville and 
thence through Lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain to the Gulf of Mexico were surrendered 
to Great Britain. It was the transfer of an empire. At the same time Spain, with whom 
England had been at war, ceded East and West Florida to the English crown. As reciprocal 
with this provision France was constrained by Great Britain to make a cession to Spain of 
all that vast territory west of the Mi.ssissippi known as the Province of Louisiana. It thus 
happened that the Spanish possessions on our continent were vastly extended, while those 
of France were extinguished. The French king lost his entire empire in the New World 
and England became dominant over all east of the Mississippi. West of the Father of 
Waters Spain took all for her own. 

As yet the question had not publicly risen of the independence of the English States 
in ^orth America; but already, before the treaty of Pa^is, namely, in 1775, John Adams, 
at that time a young school teacher in Connecticut wrote this in his diary: “ In another 
century, all Europe will not be able to subdue us. The only way to keep us from setting 
up for ourselves is to disunite us.” Significant words these were, containing in them the 
germs of the great struggle which was already at the door, which, indeed, had already begun, 
but of the presence of which neither the British government nor the American colonists* 
were as yet aware. 

The French and Indian War — ^so called in the phraseology of American history — Ayas 
one of the most important in the annals of mankind. By this conflict it was decided that 
the decaying institutions of the middle ages should not prevail in the countries west of the 
• Atlantic and that the powerful language, laws and liberties of the English-speaking race 
should be planted forever in the vast domains of the New World. 



CHAPTER XII. 

CAUSES OF THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


have said, the war of American Independence — thb ReVo- 
lutioii so-called — ^by which the American colonies were 
m detached from their allegiance to the mother country 

"ynm™ ^ length made a nation, began with those con- 

/f'V iMHaBBsik ditions and circiiinstances whicli first brought the 

4IH Americans into union of effort and purpose. In the 

l g |- ■ wk preceding chapter we have seen how the colonists 

Gil^ discovered in themselves the elements of unity and 

H IH - mi H strength. The provincial soldiers soon found out 

^ H It ’ m m Ilritish regulars were not superior to them- 

liba^g selves in battle — that the discipline of the regulars from the 

mother country was compensated by the knowledge which 
J W ^ the Americans possessed of the manners and tactics of the 

To the British regulars the new arena of . war in America 
was full of unknown perils and pitfalls. The continent was an expanse of woods and 
mountains and rivers. The Indian method of warfare was unheard of and at first despised. 
The Braddock campaign showed clearly that the provincials, whose bad reputation with 
the British officers had become traditional, were really the most available contingent of 
he army. 

Many things tended in the sixth and seventh decades of the century to develop a, 
national consciousness in America, Nations are even as men. They have their periods 
of childhood and adolescence. At length, with growth and development, consciousness'' 
appears. True, it were difficult* to discover from what sources in the individual life per- 
sonal consciousness at length arises; and so in the case of nations. Por the present it 
suffices to point out the fact that the time at which we have now arrived in American 
history was the time when consciousness appeared — consciousness of individuality, of 
Strength, of personal will and ultimately of independent right. 

There is a great popular error in underestimating the character and significance of the 
French and Indian War. As matters of fact the conflict was of longer duration than the 
Revolution proper. The forces engaged — ^the English forces — were greater in numbers and 
equipment than were at any time seen in America during the war of Independence. The 
battles fought, though not more numerous, were on the whole more determined and much 
more bloody. As has been said, the losses in the battle of Ticonderoga, almost unknown 
as it is in the popular memory, were much more .severe and destructive of life than any 
single conflict of the Revolution. 

A REMARKABLE CHANGE OF POLITICAL FEELING. 

We are here to take up the narrative after the treaty of Paris and to note the causes 
Which led to the rebellion and final independence of the American colonies. After the 

(453) 
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treaty of peace there was a brief period of recuperation. The British armies were with- 
drawn from America to be used abrbad. It is now clear in the retrospect that the rela- 
tions between the soldiers of the colonies and the foreigjn regulars had never been gracious 
or agreeable. The British officers were disliked and in some instances the dislike rose — or 
sank — ^to the level of hatred. 

It is one of the strange circumstances of the History of these times that the French, the 
enemy with whom the American colonists were for several years engaged in bloody war, 
appear not to liave been so seriously disliked as the British, under whose patronage and by 
whose overwhelming power and alliance the war was bronglit to a successful end. We shall 
see with astonishment how in the course of a very few years all the conditions were reversed 
and a new sentiment created by which the French were converted into friends and the 
British made enemies — a state of feeling and opinion which much more than a century of 
time has not availed to obliterate. 

The epoch upon which we now enter was one in which existing institutions were 
rapidly transformed. Maity old things passed awaj . A new man and a new society were 
born out of a sort of fruitful anarchy, as if from a soil dong prepared with the care of the 
husbandman. There was a civil and social revolt of the people against the existing order, 
and in particular against the institution of monarchy which had so- long intrenched itself 
as the prevailing political form among the western nations. 

Our Revolution of 1776 was one of the leading incidents of a large and world-wide 
movement which has not* yet by any means reached its limits. It is imiwrtant that we 
should note with some care at least the more immediate causes of our conflict with the 
ntother country. Doubtless the first and most general of these was the claim and exercise 
of the right of arbitrary government by Great Britain, which “right” was denied and 
resisted by the colonies. At the first the enunciation of such a right on the part of the 
motlier countiy^ was a matter of little iiniwrtance. The claim was theoretical rather than 
practical. The colonies had not yet reached the stage of autonomy, but when the English 
government began to force the principle in practice upon full-grown States having more 
than two hundred thousand inhabitants within their borders, and lying at a distance of 
three thousand miles from the mother countr\’, the colonics resisted. 

The questions involved in the coming controversy began to be openly discussed about 
the time of the treaty of Aix la Chapelle in 1748, and from that period until the outbreak 
of hostilities in 1775 each year witnessed, in some fonn, a renewal of the agitation. But 
' there were also many subordinate causes tending to bring on a conflict. First among these 
may be named the influence of France, which w-is constantly exerted so as to excite a spirit 
of resistance in the American colonies. Doubtless the French king would never have 
agreed to the treaty of 1763, by which Canada was ceded to Great Britain, had it not been 
with the ulterior hope and aim of securing American Independence. 

* THE FORESHADOWING OF REBELLION. 

It was the theory of France that by giving up Canada to the other English colonies in 
America, the whole group would become so strong as to renounce their allegiance to the 
crown. Such a result was feared by the British government. More than once it was 
Openly proposed in Parliament to recede Canada to France for the avowed purpose of check- 
ing the ominous growth of the American States. “There, now,” said the French stat<s- 
man A^ergennes, when the treaty of 1763 was signed, “we have arranged matters for an 
American rebellion in which England will lose her empire in the west!” Such was the 
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prescience of the shrewd politicians of Western Europe who played at dice with our repub- 
lican commonwcialths in the seventh decade of the eighteenth century, . ^ ^ 

A second cause leading to our war for independence may be discovered in the natural 
disposition and inherited character of the colonists. They were for the most part republi- 
cans in political sentiment and dissenters in religion. The people of the home coutttry 
were monarchists and high-churchmen. The American colonists had never seen the Icing 
who ruled them, or any king. The broad Atlantic lay between them and the British min- 
istry. Their dealings for a century past and more with the royal officers had been such as 
to engender a dislike, not only for the officers themselves, but for the system of govern- 
ment which they represented. The people of America had not forgotten, could not well 
forget, the circumstances of hardship and abuse under which their ancestors had come to the 
New World. Moreover, for six generations the colonists had managed their own affairs. 
They had been accustomed to popular assemblies and to certain metliods of conducting 
public business until the instinct of demo(H‘atic management had become hereditary. The 
experiences of the French and Indian war had shown the Americans that their own best 
reliance in the day of trouble was themselves — that they were able to defend themselves and 
their country against aggression. 

There was a natural evolution of public opinion in the colonies tending to indepen- 
dence. The more advanced thinkers came to believe that a complete separation from 
England was not only possible but desirable. The remark of young John Adams, recorded 
in his diary for 1755, has already been quoted 011 a former page. His opinion and the 
opinions of others like him were at first expressed only in private, then by hints in pam- 
phlets and newspapers, and at last publicly and everywhere. It is needless to say, however, 
that ideas so radical and seemingh' dangerous were accepted hy the people at large very 
slowly, cautiously, reluctantly. Not until the war of the Revolution had actually begun 
could the majority of the colonists be brought to declare for independence. 

THE POLITICAL CHARACTER OF GEORGE III. 

Another subordinate cause of the conflict with the mother country was found in the 
personal character and political methods of the King, George III., who ascended the; 
English throne in 1760, and who proved to be one of the worst monarchs of niodehi times** 
His notions of government were altogether despotic. He was by mental constitution a 
stubborn, thick-headed, stupid man, in whose mind the notion of human rights was almost 
wholly wanting. His beliefs and aphorisms were derived from the ^Middle Ages. It was 
well nigh impossible fqj him to conceive of a magtianimouB public project or to appreciate 
the value and desirability of civil liberty. In his personal life he was a man of exemplary 
ffiabits, not incapable of domestic affections and fidelity ; but his public administration was 
as bad as any which Europe had seen since the death of Eouis XIV. His reign of sixty, 
years was as odious to patriotism as it was long in duration. It was a part of his public 
policy to employ only those who were the narrow-minded partisans of himself and his Toiy 
ministry. The members of his cabinet and council were for the most part men as incom- 
petent and illiberal as their king. With such a ruler and such a ministry it was not likely 
that the descendants of the Pilgrims in America would get on smoothly. 

The more immediate cause of the Revolution,’ however, was the passage by Parliament 
of a series of acts destructive of colonial liberty. These acts were first opposed and then 
resisted by the colonies, and the attempt was made by Great Britain to enforce them, first 
with authority and then with the bayonet. The general question involved in these acts was 
that of taxation. It is a well-grounded principle of the English common law that the 
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subjects of the crown by their representatives in the House of Commons have the right 
of vx>ting .wh'itever taxes and customs are necessary for the support of the kingdom. It was 
but natural tuat this right should be claimed by the American colonists ; for they were 
English subjects with the full rights of Englishmen. 

With good reason the General Assemblies of the colonies urged that they, the Assem- 
blies, held, out of the nature of the case, tlie same relation to the American people as the 

House of Commons • 
held to the people; of 
England. To this pro- 
position the English 
ministers replied that 
Parliament, and not the 
colonial As.semblies, was 
the proper body to vote 
taxes in any and all 
parts of the British em- 
pire. “But we are not 
repre-sented in Parlia- 
ment,” was the answer 
of the Americans; “the 
House of Commons may 
therefore justly assess 
taxes in England, but 
not in America.” 
“Mny of the towns, 
boroughs and shires in 
these British isles have 
no representatives in 
Parliament, and yet the 
Parliament taxes them,''' 
replied the ministers, 
now driven to sophistry. 
“If any of your towns, 
bproughs and shires are 
not represented in the 
House of Commons, 
they ought to be,” was 
the American rejoinder, 
aud there the argument 
ended.r It is easy for the reader to di!»cover in this incipient controversy the elements of a 
profound dispute relative to the. rights of local self-government and home-fule-;-a 
^spute which has not yet ceased to agitate and disturb the British empire. 

SPECIFIC COMPLAINTS AGAINST EN6UND. 

Such were the es.sentials of the cr'iitroversy between the colonies and the moth^ 
^ntry. It is now proper to notice the principal parliamentary acts which the colonists, 
complained of and resisted. The first of these was called the Importation Act. It was 
passed m the year 1733. The statute was itself a kind of supplement and revival of the 
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old Navigation Act of 1651. By the tenns of the new law Exorbitant duties were laid on 
all the sugar, molasses and rum imported into the colonies. The efiFect was, as a matter 6 £ 
tonrse, to raise the price of these articles to the consumers, with the consequent discQjitent 
and distress which such measures always produce. At first the payment of the unreason- 
'able customs was evaded by the mercliants, and then the statute was openly s'et at naught, 
disobeyed and neglected as though it were not. In 1750 an act wjis passed forbidding the 
erection of iron works in America. The manufacture of steel was specially interdicted, 
and the felling of pines outside of law was made a nii-sdemeanor under penalty. 

All of these laws were at length disregarded, as the\’ were from the first denounced by 
the people of the colonies as being unjust and tyrannical. In 1761 the qne.stion of these 
violated statutes was taken ttp and a strennons effort was made to enforce the Importation 
Act. The colonial coitrts in America were directed to issue to the King’s officers a kind 
of .search-warrants called writs of assistance. With these in hand it was i)ossiblc for petty 
constables to enter any and cvcr>’ place, .searching for and seizing goods which were “’*..pccteJ 
of having evaded the duty. It was but natural that this proceeding should be resisted. 
At Salem and Boston the greatest •excitement prevailed. The question of resistance .was 
carried to the courts, and James Otis, an able and temperate man, pleaded eloquently for 
the right of the colonies, denouncing the parliamentary acts as contrar>- to the British con- 
stitution. The address of Otis was accepted as a masterly defence of the peo]>lc, and the 
event produced a profound feeling throughout the colonies. Already there began to be 
hints of resistance by force of arms. 

Two years after the.se events the English ministers again took up the question of en- 
forcing the law which required the payment of duties on sugar, molasses and rum. The 
officers of the admiralty were directed to seize and confi.scate all vessels engaged in the 
transportation of these articles except tinder certificate that the duties thereon had been 
paid. While this act was pending in Parliament and before a knowledge of its passage 
had reached Boston a. great town-meeting was held in that city. The orator of the day was 
the patriot Samuel Adams. He produced a powerful argument, showing conclusively that* 
Under the British constitution taxation and representation are inseparable. Meanwhile ves- 
sels from the English navy, under direction of the admiralty, were sent to hover around the 
American harbors and enforce the provi.sious of the Importation Act. By these a great num- 
ber of merchantmen bearing cargoes of sugar and spirits were seized, in so much that the 
colonial trade with the West Indies was almost destroyed. 

These events occupied public attention during the years 1763— ’64. In the latter year 
was made in Parliament the first formal declaration of a purpose to tax the colonies. Sir 
George Grenville was at this time Prime Minister of England. By his influence on the 
loth of March, 1764, a resolution was adopted in the House of Commons declaring that it 
would be proper to charge certain stamp duties on the American colonics. It was an- 
nounced that a bill embodying this principle would be prepared by the ministers and 
brought forward at the next session of Parliament. 

EXCITEMENT PRODUCED BY THE STAMP ACT. 

The news of this measure was to the Americans like a spark in a magazine of com- 
. bustibles. Universal excitement and indignation prevailed throughout the colonies. Politi- 
cal meetings became the order of the day. Orators were in great demand. The newspapers 
teEnied wjth arguments against the proposed enactment. Resolutions were passed in opposi- 
•tion tt almost every town-meeting. Formal remonstrances were drawn up and forwarded 
the King and I^rliament. Some of the ablest men of the colonies were appointed agents 
And Sent to London in the hope of preventing the passage of such a law. 
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The reader may be curious to know by what argument a British Commoner of 1764 
would defend the provisions of the Stamp Act It was thus : The French and Indian 
war had just been concluded with a treaty of peace. Great Britain had been at large ex- 
pense and^ had incurred heavy debt The war had been fought for the English colonies in 
America, in their defence against the French, for the extension of their territorial domains ' 
beyond the mountains. It would be just and riglit that the expense of the war Should be 
borne by the colonics. The debt incurred might be properly and equitably provided for bj| 
levying stamp duties on tlie business of the colonists. 

To all this the Americans replied that England ought to defend her colonies for the 
reason that they were hers and for motives of humanity; that in the prosecution of the late 
war the colonies had aided Great Britain as much as she had aided them; that the American 
provincials had devoted their treasure and shed their blood in tliat cause which was to secure 
the supremacy of the British crown in the vast region east of the Alississippi; that the re- 
cent cession of Canada had amply compensated 
England for her losses in the war; and finally 
that it was tiot the payment of money which 
the colonists dreaded, but the loss of their 
liberties. It was a principle for which they 
contended — the principle of representa- 
tion and tax. The Americans were not re- 
presented in Parliament, and Parliament there- 
fore should not tax them either directly or in- 
directly. To all this was added with some 
acerbity that in case of another war the 
Americans would fight their own battle. In 
the light of the retrospect and the impartial 
judgment of history it is easy to see that the 
American argument had in it a force, a cogency, 
an element of truth and justice for which we 
should look in vain in the reasonings of the 
British ministry. 

At the beginning of the controversy in the 
British Parliament, the cause of the Ameri- 
cans was defended by the celebrated William 
Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham. But with 
the coming of 1765 that statesman had been obliged to yield his place in the House of 
Commons, and with that event the Stamp Act was passed. In the Lower House the 
measure was adopted by a majority of five to one. In the House of Lords the vote was 
unanimous. At the time of the passage, the King w^as in a fit of insanity, and was unable 
to sigij the bill. On the 2 2d of March the royal assent was given by a board of commis- 
sioners acting in the King’s name. “ The sun of American liberty has set,” wrote Brajamin 
Franklin to a friend at home. “ Now we must light the lamp of industry and economy.” 
‘^Be assured,” said the friend in reply, ‘‘that we shall light torches of another sort!"^ 
.And the answer reflected the .sentiment and detennination of the whole country. 

The leading provisions of the Stamp Act were as follows : Every note, bond, deed, 
mortgage, lease, license and legal document of whatever sort required in the colonies shduld, 
after the ist day of November, 1765, be executed 011 paper bearing an English stamp. 
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This stamped papet was to be furnished by the British government, and for each sheet the 
colonists were required to pay a sum varying, according to the nature of the document to 
be written or printed thereon, from three-pence to six pounds sterling. Every colonial 
pamphlet, almanac and newspaper was required to be printed on the stamped paper, the 
value of the stamps in this case ranging from a half-penny to four-pence ; every advertise- 
ment was taxed two shillings. No contract was to be of any binding force unless written 
•on paper bearing the royal stamp. 

THE TORCH OF REBELLION LIGHTED. 

It was not likely that an act such as this would be received in other tlian a wrathful 
spirit by the already goaded American colonists. The news of the passage of the act swept 
over the country like a thunder-cloud. The weaker of the people gave way to grief ; but 
the stronger, the more courageous, 
were indignant, angry, defiant. 

Crowds of excited men surged into 
the toAvns and there were some acts 
of violence. In Philadelphia arid 
Boston the bells rang a funeral peal 
and the people called it the death- 
knell of liberty. At New York 
there was a procession ; a copy of 
the Stamp Act was carried through 
the streets with a death’s-head nailed 
to it and a placard bearing this in- 
scription — “The folly of Phigland 
and the ruin of America.” 

The orators added fuel to the 
flame. In the Virginia House of 
Burgesses there was a memorable 
scene. Patrick Henry, the youngest 
member of the House, an un- 
educated mountaineer from lyouisa 
county, waited for some older 
delegate to lead the Burgesses in 
opposition to Parliament. But the 
older members were of that con- 
servative folk with whom ease and procession in new yoke in opposihon to the stamp act. 
estates and possession.^ have tri- 

umphed over the hazards of freedom and aggression. Some of these hesitated ; others 
went home. 

Ofiended at this lukewannness, Henry in his passionate way snatched a blank leaf out 
of an old law-book and ha.stily drew up a series of fiery resolutions declaring that the 
Virg^inians were Englishmen with English rights ; that the people of Greact Britain had the 
exclusive privilege of voting their own taxes and so had the Americans ; that the colonists 
w^e not bound to yield obedience to any law imposing taxation on them ; and that who- 
ever said the contrary was an enemy to the country'. The resolutions were at once laid 
before the House. 

It was the signal for excitement and tumult. A violent debate ensued, in which thfe 
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patriots had, the best of the argument. It was a moment of intense interest. The legisla-. 
tive assembly of the oldest and most populous of all the colonies was about to apt. Two 
future Presidents of the United States were in the audience ; Washington occupied his seat 
as a delegate and Thomas Jefferson, fre.sh from college, stood just outside the railing. The 
eloquent and audacious Henry bore down all opposition. “ Tarquin and Caesar had each 

his Brutus,” said the in* 
dignant orator; “Charles, 
I. had his Cromwell, and 
George 

“ Trejison ! ” shoirted 
the Speaker. “Trea- 
son, treason ! ” cried the 
terrified loyalists, 
springing to their feet. 
—“And George III. 
may profit by their ex- 
ample, ” continued 
Henry ; and then added 
as he took his seat, ‘ ‘ If 
that be treason, make 
the most of it !” The 
re.solutions were put to 
the House and adopted ; 
but the majorities on 
some of the votes were 
small, and the next day when Henry was absent the mo.st 
violent paragraph was reconsidered and expunged ; some 
of the members were greatly frightened at their own 
audacity. But the resolutions in their entire form had gone before the country' as the ex- 
pression of the oldest American commonwealth and the effect on the other colonies was as 
the shock of a batten-. 
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ASSEMBLING OF THE FIRST COLONIAL CONGRESS. 

Other Assemblies proceeded in a similar strain. Resolutions like those of the Virginia 
House were adopted in New York and Massachusetts — in the Assembly of the latter State 
before the action of Virginia was known. At Boston James Otis proposed the holding of 
an^^merican Congress. His plan was to the effect that each colony, without leave of tlie 
King, should appoint delegates to meet in the following autumn and discuss the affairs of 
the nation. The proposition was received with much favor. Nine of the colonies appointed 
delegates and on the 7th of October, 1 765. the First Colonial Congress assembled at New 
York. * 

Twenty-eight representatives were present at the ses-sion of this memorable body. 
Timothy Ruggles, of Massachusetts, was chosen president. After much discussion a Decla- 
ration of Rights was adopted setting forth in moderate but unmistakable tenns that .the 
American colonists, as Englishmen, conld not and would not consent to be taxed save •‘by 
their OTFn representatives. Memorials were also prepared and addressed to the two Houses 
jjf Parliament. A manly petition declaring loyalty and praying for a just and humane 
'policy toward his American subjects was drawn up and directed to the King. 
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The Stamp Act was io have gone into effect on the ist of November. The British 
government went, straight ahead with the preliminaries fully expecting the American colo- 
nies to accept the measure. During the summer great quantities of the stamped paper were 
prepared and sent to America. Everywhere it was rejected or destroyed. The 1st of . 
November instead of marking the beginning of a new era of British revenue in the colonies 
was observed as a day of mourning. At first legal business was suspended. The, court 
houses and other public offices were shut up. Not even a marriage license could be legally 
issued and the affianced of the young men and women put off the consummation of their 
unions. 

By and by, however, the offices began to be opened and business was resinned, but it 
was not transacted with stamped paper. The antagonism against the act had now pene- 
trated to the secret depths of society. It was at this time that the patriotic order known as 
the Sons of Liberty was organized under an oath of secrecy and with the one profound pur- 
pose of resisting the arbitrary acts and tyranny of the British ministry. The patriot mer- 
chants at New York, Boston and Philadelphia took up the cause and entered into an agree- 
ment to purchase no more goods of Great Britain until the Stamp Act should be repealed. 

Meanwhile the ministry had to meet the rising tide of Tin indignant opposition in Eng- '* 
land as well as America. It was found that the American colonists were not without their 
friends. Some of the most eminent British statesmen espoused their cause. In the House 
of Commons William Pitt planted himself squarely in the pathway of the government. On 
one occasion he delivered a powerful addre-ss on the relations of tlie mother country to the 
colonies. “ You have,” said he, ” no right to tax Anierica. I rejoice that America has" 
resisted!” The opposition prevailed and on the i8th of March, 1766, the Stamp Act was 
formally repealed. At the same time, however, and as a sort of .salve to the Parliamentary 
honor it was declared by resolution that Parliament had the right ‘ ‘ to bind the colonies in 
all cases whatsoever.” 

IMPOSITION OF OTHER OPPRESSIVE DUTIES. 

Great was the joy in both England and America when the news of the repeal of the 
Stamp Act was borne abroad. The reversal in British policy was so complete as to effect a 
change in the ministry. Earl Grenville was obliged to retire from the place of Prime Minis- 
ter and the leadership of the cabinet was given to William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. That 
statesman, however, was already fallen into the decrepitude which preceded his death. In 
the very crisis of affairs he was confined by sickness to his country home. In accordance 
with usage Charles Townshend, a member- of the cabinet, acted in the place of the Prime 
Minister, and while holding that position for a brief period brought forward with strange 
fatuity a new scheme for taxing America. On the 29th of June, 1767, a system of American 
customs-duties was devised and an act pas.sed imix)sing an import tariff on all the glass, 
-p^per, painters’ colors and tea which should thereafter be shipped to American harbors. * 

With the passage of this act the slumbering resentment of the colonists burst out anew. 
A second agreement was made by the American merchants not to purchase British goods 
until the objectionable acts should be repealed. The colonial newspapers were filled with 
denunciations of Parliament The question was again taken up by the patriots in the vari- 
ous legislatures. Early in 1768 the Assembly of Ma.ssachusetts prepared a'circular and sent 
it abroad calling upon the other colonies for assistance in the effort to obtain redress of 
grievances. This paper had tlie effect of enraging the British ministers and they required 
•the Assembly to rescind their action and to express regret for that ‘‘rash and. hasty 
proceeding.” 
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The merchantmen trading with the colonies caught their spirit. In many inst^n^ 
tliey chose to violate the customs act and dutiable goods were thus brought in free. In June 
of 1768 a sloop charged with evading the payment of duty was seized by the custdm Wise 
officers at Boston. This done, a tumult broke out The people became insurgent, attacked 
the liovises of the officers and obliged the occupants to save themselves by flight to Castle 
William, on an island in the harbor. Affairs soon came to so high a pass as to betoken 
revolution. General Gage, commandant of a regiment of British regulars at Halifax, was 
accordingly ordered to repair to Boston and overawe the insurgents. He arrived at that 
city on the ist of October bringing with him seven Imudred soldiers. With these he 
marched into the capital of Massachusetts after the manner of a conqueror. 

The excitement in Parliament rose to an equal h^iglit. In February of 1769 that 
body passed an act declaring the jieople of Massachusetts to be rebels and directing the 
governor to arrest such as might be deemed guilty and send them to England for trial! 
This act was fuel to the flame. The General Assembly of Massachusetts met the outrage 
with defiant resolutions. Similar measures were taken by the Assemblies in Virginia and 
North Carolina. In the latter State there wjis a popularjnsurrection, but Governor Ttyon 
.succeeded in suppressing it. The insurgents being outlawed escaped across the mountains 
to become the founders of Tennessee. 

THE BOSTON MASSACRE. 

Already in the principal American cities the peace was broken between the British 
.soldiery and the people. The former constituted a kind of garri.son.s, with no respect indeed 
to a foreign foe, but having the manifest purpose of suppressing the inhabitants among 
whom they were quartered. In 1770 the British soldiers in New York cut down a liberty- 
pole which had been erected in the Park. Hcrenpon a conflict ensued in which the people 
were victorious. In Boston a more .seriojts difficulty occurred. In that city, on the 5th of 
March, a crowd of people, .rough but patriotic, surrounded Captain Preston’s company 
of the city guard, addre.ssed them with epithets, hooted at them and dared them to fire. 
At length the soldiers becoming angry took the challenge, discharged a volley and killed 
three of the citizens, wounding sevenal others. This riot of blood and lawlessness became 
known as the Boston massacre. The event created a profound sensation. Captain Preston 
and his company were arrested and tried for murder, and two of the offenders were con- 
victed of manslaughter. 

By this time it had become apparent even in England that a different policy must be 
adopted with the American colonies. The method of conciliation was now attempted, and 
Parliament passed an act repealing all duties on American imports except that on tea. * The 
people in answer pledged themselves to use no more tea tuitil the duty should be uncon- 
ditionally repealed. In 1772 an act was passed making the salaries of the King’s officers 
in Massachusetts payable out of the treasury without consent of the Assembly. This 
measure was resisted as the others before it had been. Abotit the same time the Gaspee, a 
royal schooner anchored at Providence, was boarded by the patriots of that city and burned. 

' A VIOLENT RESENTMENT OF THE TAX ON TEA. 

In the following year Parliament, acting after the manner of a petulant boy having 
the wrong side of a quarrel, and abandoning his former untenable position as if by stages 
of apolt^ and reparation, passed atl act removing the ex^jort duty which had hitherk) 
been chargtad on tea shipped prom England. The price was by so much lowered, and the 
ministers flattered themselves with the belief that when the cheaper tea was offered in the 
Ammcan market the colonists would pay the import duty without suspicion. Ships were 
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accordingly loaded with tea for America. Some of the vessels reached Charlestown; but the 
tea chests being refused by the merchants were stored in cellars and the contents ruined. 
At New York and Philadelphia the ships were forbidden to enter the docks. At Boston 
the authorities would not permit the tea to be landed. 

Now it was that one of the striking incidents preciirsive of the coming war occurred 
at the capital of Massachusetts. On the i6th of December, 1773, there was a great town- 
meeting, at which about seven thousand people were present. Samuel Adams and Josiah 
Quincy spoke to the multitude. Evening 
came on, and the meeting was about to 
adjouni when a war whoop was heard, and 
fifty men disguised as Indians uiarched to 
the wharf where the tca-chests ships were at 
anchor. The masqueraded men quickly 
boarded the vessels and emptied three hundred 
and forty chests of tea into the bay. Such 
was the Boston Tea Party! In tl]e language 
of Carlyle, ‘‘Boston harbor was black with 
unexpected tea !” 

Oreat was the wrath produced by the 
intelligence of this event in Great Britain. 

Parliament made haste to find revenge. On 
the 31st of March, 1774, the Boston Port Bill 
was passed, by which it was enacted that no 
kind of merchandise should any longer be 
landed or shipped at the wharves of Boston. 

The custom-house was removed to Salem ; 
but the people of that town refused to accejit 
it ! What must have been the temper and 
sentiment of a town wdiich refused to accept 
a custom-house as a free gift from the mother country ? The inhabitants of Marblehead 
gave the free use of their warehouses to the merchants of Boston. . 

When the news of the passage of the Port Bill reached Virginia the burgesses 
promptly entered a protest on their journal. Hereupon Governor Dunmore ordered the 
members to their homes ; but they adjourned only to meet in another place and continue 
their work. On the 2otli of May a climax was reached in Parliament by the passage of 
an act revoking and annulling the charter of Massachusetts, The people of that province 
were declared rebels, and the governor was ordered to send abroad for trial all persops who 
should resist the royal officers. 

Now it was, namely, in September of 1774, that the Second Colonial Congress assem- 
bled at Philadelphia. Eleven colonies were represented. One address was prepared and 
sent to the King, a second to the English nation and a third to the people of Canada. A 
resolution was adopted to suspend all commercial intercourse with Great Britain I When 
information of this daring measure reached England Parliament retaliated by ordering 
General Gage to reduce the colonists by force. A fleet and ten thousand soldiers were sent 
to aid him in the work of subjugation. Boston Neck was seized and fortified by the British- 
The military stores at Cambridge and Charlestown were conveyed to Boston and the General 
Assembly was ordered to disband. The members, however, instead of dispersing, voted to 
raise and equip an army of twelve thousand men for defence. 
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FROM CONCORD TO QUEBEC. 

ROM the first the people of Boston were on one side and 
General Gage and his army on the other. There was 
hardly a middle ground* of conservatism between them. 
As soon as the British occupancy was effected, the Bos- 
tonians, concealing their ammunition in carts, conveyed 
it out of the city to the village of Concord, about sixteen 
miles away. The possession of these military, stores was 
of the greatest importance to the colony, and their recap- 
ture of like importance to the British commander. On 
the night on the 1 8th -of April he accordingly despatched 
a regiment of eight hundred men to recapture or destroy 
the stores which the patriots had collected at Concord. 
The plan of the British was made with great secrecy, but 
the provincials discovered the movement, and when the 
regiment, under command of Colonel Smith and Major 
Pitcairn, set out for Concord, the people of Boston were roused by the ringing of bells and 
the firing of cannon. Two messengers, William Dawes and Paul Revere, rode with all 
speed to I^exington and spread the alarm through the country. 

At two o’clock in the morning of the 19th of April a company of a hundred and 
thirty minute-men gathered on the coinmon at I^exington. They came with arms to resist 
the approaching enemy. But no enemy appeared until about five o’clock, when the British 
^advance under Pitcairn, came into sight. The provincials were led by Captain Parker. 
Pitcairn rode up and exclaimed : ‘‘ Disperse, ye villains! Throw down your arms!” . The 
minute-men stood still, and Pitcairn cried “Fire!” The first volley of the Revolution 
whistled through the air and sixteen of the patriots fell dead or wounded. The rest fired 
a few random shots and dispersed. 

BATTLE OF CONCORD. 

After this passage at arms the British passed on without further molestation to Concord. 
But the inhabitants had removed the stores to a place of safety and there was but little left 
for destruction. While the British were ransacking the town the minute-men gathered and 
confronted a company of soldiers who were guarding the North Bridge. Here the Ameri- 
cans first fired under orders of their officers and two British soldiers were killed. The 
volley was hotter than the enemy had expected, and the company, abandoning the bridge, 
began a retreat through the town and tjicnce in the direction of Dexington. 

This movement was the signal for the patriots to rally. They came flocking from all 
directions. They rose on ever>’ side as if from the earth. For six miles they kept up the 
battle along the road. They hid behind trees, fences and barns and poured a consti^nt fire 
upon the retreating British. At one ^ime it seemed that the whole regiment would be 
obliged to surrender. As it was, the enemy lost two hundred and seventy-three meii> 
while the American loss was forty-nine killed, thirty-four wounded and five missing. 
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Great was the fame of the battle. Rumor took the news thereof upon her wings 
and sped away through' all the colonies. Not even the Alleghanies stayed the intelligence 

until it had reached the 
remotest English cabins 
ill tlie Ohio Valley, 
Kentucky and Tennes- 
see. The coiinti^' was 
fired with the passion 
of war. Men armed 
themselves of their own 
accord and within a 
few days an army of 
twenty thousand patriot 
soldiers gathered about 
Boston. A line of en- 
trenchments was drawn 
around the city from 
Roxbury to Chelsea. It was the common talk of the tumultuous host that they 
would soon drive Gage and his red-coats into the sea. Captain John Stark came down 
with the militia of New Hampshire. Old Israel Putnam, with his leather waistcoat on, 
hurried to the nearest town, mounted a horse' and rode to Cambridge, a distance of a 
hundred miles in eighteen hours! Rhode 
Island sent her men under Colonel Nathaniel 
Greene, and Benedict Arnold came with the 
provincials of New Haven. 

CAPTURE OF TICONDEROGA. 

Ethan Allen, of Vermont, made war in 
the other direction. With a company of 
two hundred and seventy patriots from the 
Green Mountains he advanced against Ticon- 
deroga. Arnold joined the expedition as a 
private. On the evening of the 9th of May, 
the force reached the shore of Lake Geotge 
opposite the fort. On the following morn- 
ing eighty-three men succeeded in crossing. 

With this mere handful Allen made a dash 
and gained the gateway of the fort. The 
sentinel was driven in closely followed by the 
patriot mountaineers. The audacious captain 
mshed to the quarters of the commandant and 
cried out, “ Surrender this fort instantly!” 

“By what authority?” inquired tlie officer. 

“In the name of the gi'eat Jehovah and the 
Continental Congress,” said Allen, flourishing his sword.* There was no alteniative. 

* The bravado of Ethan Allen and his answer have ever been precious morsels in Revolutionary tradition. 
His condu<;t and words were as humorous as they were einphatic. His citation of authority was a ludicrous 
anachronism, for the capture of the fort was made about five hours before the Conlincutal Congress convened. 
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So thouglit the officer, and he surrendered at discretion. The garrison were made prisoners 
and sent to Connecticut. By this daring exploit vast quantities of military stores fell into 
the hands of the Americans, f Two days afterward Crown Point was taken and the 
British authority ended on the shores of Lake George. 

Great Britain after her manner ro.se to the emergency. vShe had now made the 
i.ssue and must meet it An army of reinforcements under Generals Howe, Clinton and 
Btirgoyne reached Bos- 
ton on the 25th of 
May. The British 
forces were thus aug-- 
inented to more than 
ten thousand men. 

Rumors now flew 
abroad that General 
Gage was about to 
begin a campaign from 
Boston into the country 
for the purpose of 
burning the neighbor- 
ing towns and laying 
waste the region round 
about. Belief in the 
truth of this rumor 

- - . . KTHAN ATJ.KN DRMANDTXC TIIK SURRKNDKR OF TICONDKROGA. 

produced great activity 

among the Americans, and tliey determined to anticipate the movement of the enemy by 
seizing and fortifying Bunker Hill which commanded the Peninsula of Charlestown. 

It was now midsummer of 1775. On the night of the i6th of June Colonel William 
Prescott was sent forward from Cambridge with about twelve hundred 
men to occupy and entrench the hill. The provincials passed over the 
Neck in safety and reached the eminence known as Bunker Hill; but 
Prescott and his engineer, Gridley, not liking the position, proceeded down 
the peninsula to the place called Breed’s Pasture, afterwards named 
Breed’s Hill, within cannon range of Boston. On this height a redoubt 
was thrown up during the night. The British ships in the harbor were 
so near at hand that the American pickets along the shore could hear 
the sentinels of the enemy repeating the night call, “ All is well I ” 

With the coming of morning General Gage, perceiving the 
extraordinary thing which patriotism had accomplished during the 
night, ordered the ships in the harbor to begin the cannonade of the 
American position. The British batteries on Copp’s Hill, which is the 
eminence in Boston over against Breed’s Hill also opened fire. Just after 
noon three thousand British veterans commanded by Generals Howe and Pigot landed at 
Morton’s point on Charlestown jjeiiinsula and prepared to carry the American redoubt. 



VICTNITV OP I,AKK 
’bEORGU. 



t One of the marvellous thiiijjs in Bancroft h the followinj^ . “XUns Ticondero^ja, which had cost the British 
nation eight millions sterling, a succession of campaigns and many live.s, was won in ten tiiinntes by a few midis- 
cipli»ed volunteers without the loss of life or limb.*'— Bancroft’s History of llie United States, Vol. vii., p. 340. 
The historian here gives as the cost of Ticonderoga a sum more than ton times greater than it would require to 
rebuild Fortress Monroe 1 
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The entire force of the provincials now ready for action was fewer than fifteen hun- 
dred men. Generals Putnam and Warren had both arrived at the redoubt, but each 
refused to take the command from Colonel Prescott and both served as privates in the 
trenches. During the British advance Charlestown w:is set on fire and soon reduced 
to ashes. Thousands of spectators climbed to the housetops in Boston to watch the battle. 
On came the British in a .stately and imposing column. 

BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 



PI,AN OK THK n.ATTI,K OF BUNKER 
HI1.I,. 


The Americans, as directed by their officers, reserved their fire until the advancing line 
of the enemy was within a hundred and fifty feet. Then from the 1)rea.stworks .suddenly 
there burst a sheet of flame, and the front ranks of the British withered in the blast. After 
a few volleys of this deadly fire the rest of the enemy fell into retreat. Once out of range 
of the patriot muskets, Howe rallied his men and led them to the second charge. Again 
the Americans withheld their fire until tlie enemy was but a few rods from the works, and 
then with steady aim the dead!)' work of the first charge was re])eated. Tlie provincials 

took steady aim and volley after volley was ^wured upon 
the British colmnii until it was broken and driven into 
flight. 

Before the second repulse the ships of the enemy’s fleet 
changed position so as to get the range of the American 
redoubt and that position became alino.st untenable. P'or 
the third time the British soldiers were refonned and sent 
4 - foi^ward up the hillside with fixed bayonets. Unfortunately 

] % for tlie patriots they had been but poorly supplied with 

They were also exhausted with the battle, 
[■'M'ffi'.lj * and with the indiscretion of raw troops, had eaten up their 
rations early in the day. The provincials had but. three or 
four rounds of powder and balls remaining. These they 
expended on the advancing enemy and then there was a lull. The British reached the 
ramparts and clambered over. The Americans, now out of ammunition, clubbed their 
guns and hurled stones at the a.ssailants. There was a brief hand-to-hand conflict. But 
the courage of the defenders was in vain and they were driven out of the works at the 
point of the bayonet 

One of the last to leave the trenches was the heroic Warren, who was sfhick with a 
British ball, and gave his life for freedom. The lo.sses on both sides had been out of all 
proportion to the numbers engaged. That of the British was a thousand and fifty-four in 
killed and wounded, while the Americans lost a hundred and fifteen killed, three hundred 
and five wounded and thirty-two prisoners. More than a third on each side had been put 
hors du combat in the struggle on the summit of Breed’s Hill. The Americans fell back 
over Bunker Hill, and were led in retreat by Prescott and Putnam, first to Prospect Hill 
and then across Charlestown Neck to Cambridge. 

Thus was the war of the Revolution precipitated by a bloody battle. . To the patriots 
the conflict on Bunker Hill was a circumstance of inspiration rather than discouragement 
There was no longer any doubt that provincial militiamen, ununifonned and undisciplined, 
each with his own hunting-shirt and powder-horn and rifle, would stand against the veteran 
columns of Great Britain. This was much. The news of the battle was borne swiftly 
through the colonies as far as Georgia and the spirit of determined opposition was every- 
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where aroused. , The people began to speak of the United Colonies of America. They 
talked openly of independence as a possible consequence of the war. At Charlotte, in 
the Mecklenburg district of North Carolina, the citizens ran together in a convention and 
actually passed a resolution and preamble declaring Independence. 

WASHINGTON APPOINTED TO COMMAND THE AMERICAN ARMY. 

Meanwhile, on the same day as the capture of 'riconderoga, the Colonial Congress con- 
vened at Philadelphia. It was a noted assembly. Washington was there and John Adams 
and Samuel Adams, Franklin and Patrick Henry ; Jefferson came soon afterwards. It was 
a meeting of heroes and patriots. A last appeal was drawn up and sent to the King, 

telling that monarch that 
the American colonists, 
driven by exaction and 
injustice, had chosen war 
in preference to slavery. 

Early in the session 
John Adams made an 
address in the course of 
which he referred to the 
necessity of appointing a 
commander-in-chief for the 
American army, and noted 
the qualities requisite in 
that high officer. The 
speaker concluded by put- 
ting in nomination George 
Washington, of Virginia. 
On the mention of his 
name Washington arose 
and withdrew from the hall, saying to a friend outside, 
“I fear that this day will mark the beginning of the 
downfall of my militaiy reputation.’’ On the T5th of 
June, two days before the battle of Bunker Hill, the 
nomination was confirmed l)y Congress, and the man 
who had saved the wreck of Braddock’s army was 
called upon t<> stand between the colonies as a whole 
and the wrath of the mother country, and to save, possibly to build, a nation. 

Washington was at the time of his election as commandcr-in-chief a little more than 
forty-three years of age. His reputation was already that of a hero, patriot and statesman. 
He was out of Virginia — born in Westmoreland county, on the i ith of February (old style), 
1732^ At the age of eleven he had been left to the sole care of liis mother. His education 
was limited to the common branches of learning ; he was not a collegian. Surveying was 
his favorite study. At the early age of sixieen lie had been sent by his uncle to survey a 
tract of land in the vallc)' of the Sontli Potomac. His first public duties performed in 
the service of the Ohio Company, nnd^ r direction of Governor Dinwiddie, and in the disas- 
trous campaign of Braddock, have alread>’ been narrated. With great dignity and diffi- 
dence he accepted the appointment of coimnaiider-in-chief, and set out to join the army at 
Cambridge. Henceforth to the end ot tin- war the destinies of the American cause were in 
the larg’est measure entrusted to his keeping. 
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At the very beginning of the session Congress voted to.eqnip an atmy of twenty thou- 
sand men, but tlie meatls of doing so were not furnished. Here, for the first time, we note 
the essential vice of that confederative plan of government with which the history of the 
American people as a nation begins. The rai.sing of revenue, the furnishing of supplies, 
the payment of levies, and all things included in this important braiicli of administration, 
were left to the individual States. Congress, under the existing comi)act, had no right to 
colleet revenues or gatlier the supplies requisite for the pro.secution of the war. Through- 
out the revolutionary stniggle both Congress and the general of the armies were constantly 
hampered and impeded by this fatal defect in that system of administration which went by 
the name of government, but was in reality no government at all. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE AMERICAN ARMY. 

On taking command of the army at Cambridge Washington found him-self at the head 
of a force of fourteen thousand five hundred volunteers ; but they were undisciplined and 

insubordinate. Worse than this, they did 
not for the mast part desire to be disciplined 
or to become subordinate. The spirit of 
individuality and localism was rampant 
The supplies of war were almost wholly 
wanting. But the anny was soon organized 
and arranged in three divisions. The right 
wing was assigned to General Artemas 
Ward and stationed at Roxbur)'. The left 
was put under command of General Charles 
lyee and given position at Prospect Hill. 
The centie under the commander-in-chief 
lay at Cambridge. After Bunker Hill the 
British held possession of Boston, including 
the Charlestown peninsula; but the patriots 
yielded no inch of their ground, and soon 
returned to the siege of the city. The in- 
vestment was made with vigor and deter- 
mination, and the British generals soon 
found themselves cooped -oup with no pros- 
pect of free campaigns or success in the 
open field. 

The King’s authority was very soon overthrown in all the colonies. In most of them 
there was little resistance to the popular movement In Virginia the governor, Ix>rd Dun- 
more, after being driven from office, proclaimed freedom to the slaves, and raised a force 
of loyalists and inaugurated civil war ; but he was soon defeated by the patriots in an 
enga^ment near Norfolk. By the autumn of 1775 the royal officers were all expelled,- 
and popular governments on the republican plan instituted iii every one of the thirteen 
colonies. 

It was expected by the Americans that Canada -would make common cause with the 
rest, but this expectation was doomed to disappointment. In the hope of encouraging the 
people of that province to renounce the mother country and take up arms. Generals 
Schuyler and Montgomery were ordered to proceed against St. John’s and Montreal. The 
fonner fort was reached on the loth of September, and Gerieral - Montgomery succeeded at 
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length in capturing it from the British garrison. Montreal was invested shortly afterwards, 
aiid on tJie I3tli of November was obliged to capitulate. General Montgomery in the next 
place marched with three hundred men against Quebec. In the meantime Colonel Benedict 
Arnold had set out for the same destination with a thousand men drawn from the army at 
Cambridge. After a march of untold hardship and suffering that daring commander 
reached the St, Lawrence and climbed to the Plains of Al^raliani above Quebec. At Point 
aux Tremples he was joined by Montgomery, who as the senior officer took command. 
The whole force fit for effective duty did not now exceed nine hundred men, so greatly had 
they suffered. Quebec, in addi- 
tion to being a place of great 
natural and artificial strength, 
was defended by greatly superior 
numbers. Yet for three weeks 
with his mere handful of troops 
Montgomery besieged the town, 
and finally staked everything on 
the issue of an assault. 

ASSAULT ON MONTREAL. 

Before daybreak of the 31st 
of December, 1775, the first 
division of the Americans, led 
by Montgomery in person, at- 
tacked the Lower Town. The 
second column, under Arnold, 
attempted to storm the Prescott 
gate. As Montgomery’s men 
were nishing forward a masked 
battery before them burst forth 
with a stonn of grapeshot, and 
at the first discharge Mont- 
gomery fell dead. The men, 
heartbroken at the loss of their 
leader, retreated and made their 
way to Wolfe’s Cove, above tlu' city. 

Arnold had meanwhile, by extraordinary daring, fought his way into the Lower Town; 
but while leading a charge he was severely wounded and borne to the rear. Captain 
Morgan assumed command, and not knowing the fate of Montgomery pressed on through 
the narrow streets until he was overwhelmed and compelled to surrender. Arnold with the 
remnant of his forces retired to a point three miles above the city. The small-pox broke 
out in the camp ; Quebec was strengthened ; and in the following June the Americans 
evacuated Canada. The event fixed the destiny of the northern province. The Canadians 
remained in allegiance to the British crown, and Canada was used as a base of operations 
by the British in the further prosecution of the wai'. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


L YEAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 

CAME the King’s answer to the appeal of Congress. The 
petitions of the colonies were rejected with contempt 
George III. and his minister planted themselves in a posi- 
tion from which there was no retreat. The issue was 
made it]). Subjugation was the method deliberately 
adopted by the British Government with respect to the 
American colonies. By this policy and by the tyrannical 
answer of the King the day of Independence was brought 
near, even to the door. 

• After Bunker Hill, (General Howe succeeded Gage in 
the command of the British forces of Boston. All winter 
long the city was besieged by Washington, and by the opening of spring, 1776, he felt himself 
strong enough to risk an assault; but the officers of his staff were of a different opinion, and 
a less hazardous plan was adopted. It was resolved instead of the direct assault to seize 
Dorchester Heights, gain a position from which’ the American batteries inight command the 
city, and thus drive Howe out of Boston. 

For two days the attention of the British was drawn b>^ a constant fire from the Ameri- 
can guns. Then, on the night of the 4th of March, a strong detachment was thrown forward 
under cover of the darkness and reached the Heights of Dorchester unpcrcci vcd. The BritLsh 
gained no hint of the movement until morning; but with the coming of light, Howe per- 
ceived at a glance that he was suddenly thrown on the defensive and that he must immedi- 
ately carry the Anierican position or abandon the city. He 
accordingly ordered a force of two thousand four hundred 
men to storm the Heights before niglitfall. 

Washington, noting the plans and purposes of his 
adv^ersary, \nsitcd the trenches, exhorted his men and gave 
directions to his officers. A spirit of battle flamed up like 
that at Bunker Hill. It was the aiini\'ersar}’ of the Boston 
massacre, and that circumstance added fuel to the fires of 
patriotism. A battle was momentarily expected; but in the 
lull of preparation a storm arose, and rendered the harbor 
impassable for ships. The temj)cst continued to rage 
for a whole day, and the attack could not be made. Before 
the following morning the Americans had so .strengthened 
their fortifications that all thoughts of an assault were 
abandoned, and General Howe found himself reduced to the extremity of giving up the 
capital of New England. 

It was still in the power of the British, however, to destroy what they could not hold. 
Boston might be burned to the ground. Such a disaster must needs weigh heavily tipon 
the patriots. Washington entered into negotiations with the British commander, and it 
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■was agreed that the latter should retire from Boston unmolested on condition that the 
city should not be injured. On the 17th of March, the whole British army went on 
board -the fleet and sailed away. About fifteen hundred loyalists who had cliosen to 
hold to the King’s cause against the cause of their country, and dreadihg to remain in a 
city and among a people by whom they must henceforth be ostracized as Tories and traitors, 
escaped with the British squadron. On the 20th of the month Washington made a formal 
entry at the head of his triumphant army. The country was wild with delight at the expul- 
sion of the enemy. Congress ordered a gold medal struck in honor of Washington “victo- 
rious over the enemy for the first time pxit to flight.’’ 

THE CONFLICT OPENS IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

The recovery of Boston from the British entailed two kinds of results on the patriot 
cause. New Kuglaud at once recovered herself ; Boston was fortified ; a sense of relief 
came, and the people of New England feeling themselves freed, as they hoped for ever, of 
the presence of the British, regarded the conflict as virtually over and the victory' won- 
This confidence was salutary so far as New England was concerned; but owing to the strong 
local prejudices existing among the colonies, it w:is injurious to the cause in other parts of 
the field. In a word, the men of New England were ready to fight to the death for the de- 
fence of New England, bnt did not feel the force of that higher patriotism which would 
lead them to fight with equal resolution and courage in the defence of the other American 
States. 

The evil influences of these feelings were felt as .soon as the commander-in-chief began 
to withdraw his aniiy from Boston for the defence of New York. Washington perceived 
that, though Boston was rescued. New York was exj^sed. (lencral Lee was sent forward 
to the latter city with Connecticut militia, and reached New York just in time to baffle an 
attempt of Sir Henry Clinton, whose fleet arrived off Sandy Hook. 

He found that the city was already preoccupied by the patriot 
forces, and thereupon sailed away southward, to be joined by Sir 
Peter Parker and Lord Cornwallis, with two thousand five hundred 
additional British troops. 

This force was reckoned sufficient for the capture of Charles- 
ton, but the Carolinians were by no means sleeping. I^ed by 
General lyce they rose in arms and flocked to the city as the men of 
New England had rushed to Boston after Conc(ird and Lexington. 

Charleston was quickly fortified and a fort eonuuanding the entrance 
to the harbor was built on Sullivan’s Island On the 4th of June the British squadron 
came in sight, but it was not until the 28th that the hostile fleet began a bombardment 
of 'the fortress which was commanded by Colonel William Moultrie. The British vessels 
obtained a good position and jjoured a torrent of balls upon the fort, but the walls, built 
of palmetto wood, were little injured. The flag-staff was shot away, but Sergeant Jasper 
lejiped down outside the paraptd, rccoveral the flag and set it in its place again— an 
incident famous in the revolutionary tradition. As evening came on the British, finding 
tliat they’ could make no impres.sioH upon the fortification, were obliged to' withdraw after 
Itfting two hundred men. The patriot loss was thirty-two. As soon as the British could 
repair their fleet they abandoned Charleston and .sailed for New York. 

It was now evident that the military operations of 1776 were to be centred at New 
Itofk and vicinity. During the summer Washington’^s forces- were nominally increased by 
■iifflJunteering to about twenty-seven thousand men, but the effective force was little mpre 
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than half that humb^.. The recruits were raw, undisciplined, unused to hai^hip, stx^gers 
to battle, poorly supplied, poorly equipped and in some instances badly commanded } or 
not all of the patriot officers were equal to their responsibilities. 

On the other side Great Britain with her enonnous resources made the vastest prepara- 
tions. She entered into a treaty with some of the minor German States by which seventeen 
thousand Hessians were hired. for the American war. George lU. was going to quell his 
revolted provinces by sending against them a mercenary, brutal, foreign soldier)'. Twenty- 
five thousand additional English troops were levied. A powerful squadron was fitted out to 
aid in the reduction of the colonies and a million dollars voted for the extraordinary expenses 
of the war department. 

DAWN OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Until this epoch the hope had been entertained in America that the battle for English 
rights could be fought and won without the separation of the colonies from the British crown. 
The anger of the Ameri- 
cans had been against 
the ministry and the 
King rather than against 
the British people or the 
institution of monarchy. 

The vast majority of the 
patriots were up to tliis 
time wholly averse to 
the notion of independ- 
ence. As late as the 
spring of 1776 Washing- 
ton himself had said that 
he abhorred the idea of 
separating the colonies 
from the mother cou ntry. 

But the heats of war 
soon melted and tramsfused the senti- 
ment of the Americans into another 
fonn. It was in the early part of 1776 
that this change of opinion was effected. The 
change was welluigh universal. Only a few still 
clung to England and the ancient system. Though the 
colonists had thus far claimed to be loyal subjects of the 
crown they now became rebels and insurgents in earnest. 

_ Now the hope of reconciliation seemed utterly abolished. 

The people began to urge the Assemblies and the 
Assemblies to urge Congress to declare the independence of the colonies. Congr^ re- 
sponded at first by recommending the colonies to adopt each and several for them- 
selves such governments as might seem most conducive ’ to the safety and welfare of the 
people. Meanwhile the discussions of Congress tended constantly in the direction indicated 
by the popular voice. 

It was on the 7th of June, 1776, that Richard Henry Lee, a delegate from Virginia, 
offered in Congress the first resolution declaring that the United Colonies were and of right 
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ought to be Free and Independent States. A long and exciting debate ensued in which 
tlie advocates of independence constantly gained ground and the minority of opposition 
wasted away. It was first agreed that the final consideration of Lee’s resolution should be 
postponed until the ist of July. Meanwhile on the nth of June, four days after the first 
introduction of the measure, Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger 
Sherman and Robert R. Livingston were appointed a committee to prepare a fonnal 
declaration. 

Accordingly on the ist of July the committee made its report to Congress. On the 
next day — the 2d — Lee’s resolution was adopted in the original words. During the 3d the 
formal declaration as reported by the com- 
mittee was debated with great spirit. The 
di.scussion was resumed on the 4th, though it 
was now clear both within and without the 
halls pf Congress that the members had risen 
to the level of their convictions and that the 
report would be adopted. At 2 o’clock on 
tlie afternoon of the memorable day the vote 
on the Declaration of American Independence 
was called and the measure carried by a 

unanimous vote of all the colonies. 

« 

The tradition nins that the old bellman 
of the Statehousc, waiting with the rope in 
his hands until afternoon^ became discouraged 
and said to the bystanders, “They will 
never do It. They will never do it.” But 
they did do it, and the old bellman rang out 
the note of freedom to the nation. The multi- 
tudes caught the signal and answered with 
shouts. Everywhere the Declaration was re- 
ceived with enthusiastic applause. The people 
of Philadelphia proceeded at once to throw down the king's arms and burn them in the 
streets. At Williamsburg, Charleston and Savannah bonfires were kindled, and orators 
roused the people with declamation and appeal for freedom. At Boston the Declaration was 
read in Faiieuil Hall. At New York the populace pulled down the leaden statue of George 
III. and cast it into bullets. Washington for his part ordered the Declaration to be read 
at the head of each brigade of the army. 



' ■ 

THOMAS. JlCKFliKSON. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE DECLARATION. 

But what was this, our new Charter of Liberties? The leading principles of it are 
as follows : That all men are created equal ; that all have a natural right to life, liberty 
and tlie pursuit of happiness ; that human governments are instituted, not for the benefit 
of kings and i)rinces, but for the sole purpose of securing the welfare of the people ; that 
the people have a natural right to alter or even abolish their government whenever it 

* The committee on the Declaration had at first for its chairman the mover of the resolution, Richard Henry 
Lee, but before the consideratif)n of the vSubject \v a • formally taken up Lee was called home to Virjrinia by sick- 
ness in his family. Thereupon Jefferson was appointed to serve in his place. The duly of preparing the Declara- 
tion devolved by seniority on John Adams, but he reque.sted Jefferson to prepare the draught, giving as he does in 
hi&U^Ofits ns a reason that he hmiself was a Massachusetts man, Jefferson a Virginian, and that he had noted with 
ad^iiration Jefferson's incisive style of writing! 
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becomes destructive of liberty ; that the government of George III. had become destructive 
of liberty, and had thus passed under the ban of condemnation ; that the despotism of the 
King of England and his ministers could be shown by a long list of indisputable proofs, and 
the proofs are given ; that time and again the colonies had humbly petitioned for a redress 
of grievances ; that all their petitions had been spurned with derision and contempt ; that 
the King’s irrational tyranny over his American subjects was no longer endurable by free- 
men ; that an appeal to the sword is preferable to slavery, and that, therefore, the United 
Colonies of America are and of right ought to be Free and Independent States. To the 
support of this noble, manly declaration of principles the members of the Continental 
Congress mutually pledged, their lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor. 

Already the people of the colonies were ready for the work done by Congress. Indeed 
the public mind, in its anger at British aggression and tyranny, had forerun the act of their 
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adoption ok thb declaration of independence. 

representatives. The people had been indoctrinated with the concept and purpose of 
Independence. The writings of the Adamses, Otis and, Jefferson had dissehiinated the 
principles of political freedom, and the taste thereof was sweet on the palate of the people. 
Thomps Paine’s celebrated pamphlet on Common Setisc^ which more than any other single 
writing furnished the logical basis of Independence, had sapped the foundation of the 
remaining loyalty to the British crown. No sooner was the great Declaration promulgated 
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than the people of the colonies, now the people of the United States, like the signers of 
their Charter of I^iberty, pledged to its support their lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honor. 

It was now a question of war and iiiternatioiiality. Could the American colonies 
sustain themselves agfainst the overwhelming force of (ireat llritain? The enemy was 
already strong, not only in the home resources of the kingdom, but in her forces on 
American soil. In the beginning of July, General Howe was able to plant a force of 
nine tliousand men on Staten Island. Thither Clinton and Cornwallis came from their 
unsuccessful attack on Charleston, and Admiral Howe, brother of the general, arrived from 
England. The whole British force now concentrated in the vicinity of New York amounted 
to not fewer than thirty thousand men. About half of these were the imported Hessians, 
for whose transit through his dominions Frederick the Great had charged so much a head^ 
.saying in magnificent sarcasm thfit that was the rate which he charged for driving live-stock 
across his kingdom ! Washington’s army was greatly inferior to the enemy in every 
respect — in numbers, in equipment, in experience, in discipline. 

ENGLAND, ALARMED, SEEKS TO CONCILIATE THE AMERICANS. 

Great Britain had not expected the startling denoneincnt of Independence. She had 
considered herself thus far as dealing with a lot of refractory, contrary, penurious, half- 
rebellious colonists, whom she might easily overawe and then punish for their contumacy. 
Now she suddenly awoke to the fact that she w^as confronted by a nation of people who 
would fight and die for their rights. The Declaration of Independence was read with 
astonishment, not only in England, but in every court of Europe. No other such docu- 
ment had been drawn since the beginning of the modern era. Indeed, it was doubtful, and 
is still doubtful, whether any other such political paper had ever been produced among 
men. It was admitted by the gravest sages and statesmen that the Declaration prepared 
and sent abroad by the American people in Congress could not have been surpassed by the 
most astute, learned and patriotic thinkers of ancient or modern times. The effect of it was 
tremendous in the public opinion of Europe, insomuch that Great Britain, for the moment 
shocked into her senses, deemed it prudent to try conciliation. 

Could the Americans be conciliated ? That was the question. Eord Howe was 
instructed to open negotiations and attempt conciliatory measures with the Americans. 
He and his brothers had aforetime been tlic friends and companions of Benjamin Franklin 
in Loudon. With them that great philosopher and patriot had held many conferences, 
urging them to interpose against the folly of England in driving the Americans to rebel- 
lion and independence. Now the tables were turned. The mischief had been done and 
Lord Howe must become the ambassador of his country in the attempt to reestablish 
peace. Howe addressed Franklin, and through him would fain exercise an influence over 
his fellow-countrymen, Franklin replied in one of those polite but caustic letters which 
so frequently in tlie days of trial proceeded from his pen, concluding with these words to 
his former friend, Lord Howe: “Henceforth yon are my enemy, and I am 

Yours, 

B. Frankun,’’ 

Lord Howe sent to the American Camp a despatch directed to “George Washington, 
Esquired Washington refused to r.tvive the communication which purposely ignored 
his official position as General of the American Armies. Howe then sent another 
communication addressed to “George Washington, etc., etc., etc.; “ and the bearer insisted 
that and-so-forth might mean General the American Army. But Washington sent the 
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officer away. It was not likely that the proud and sedate Virginian wquld permit a mes- 
senger to insult him by ignoring his official title. It was known, moreover, that Lord 
Howe’s authority extended only to granting pardon? at discretion tp those who would 
submit to the authority of the mother country. To this the prudent Washington replied 
that since no offence had been committed, no pardon was required. 

BATTLE OF LONG ISLAND. 

With the breaking off of these inane negoliatiotis Lord Howe and his brother at once 
began hostilities. On the 2ad of August the British to the number of ten thousand crossed 
over to Long Island. The Americans at this time, to the number of seven or eight thou- 
sand, lay in the vicinity of Brooklyn. The British at once began an advance along .several 
roads in the direction of that city and on the morning of the 27tli (ieueral Grant’s 
division of the British army reached the position now occupied by the southwestern out- 
skirts of Greenwood cemetery. Here he was met by General Lord Stirling of the patriot 
anuy with a division of fifteen hundred men. The battle at once began, but in this part 
of the field there was no decisive result. . In the meantime General Von Heistcr, who 
commanded the British centre advanced beyond Flatbush and engaged the American centre 

under General Sullivan. Here the Hessians, who com- 
posed the larger ])art of Von Heister’s division gained 
little or no ground, until Sullivan was suddenly alarmed 
by the noise of battle on his left and rear. 

The American left had been assigned to General Put- 
nam; but that officer had 'neglected to guard the passes in 
the direction of Bedford and the .sequel showed that this 
neglect was fatal, for during the night General Sir 
Henry Clinton had made a detour from the British right 
and had occupied the heights to the east and north of the 
Jamaica road. It was his division that now came down 
by way of Bedford anej fell upon the unsu.specting left of 
the American army. Sullivan in the centre found him- 
self thus surrounded and cut off ; for Putnam’s division 
on the left had been broken to pieces by the onset of the 
British. The patriots in the other parts of the line fought bravely and many broke 
through the closing ranks of the British and escaped; but the rest were scattered, killed or 
taken prisoners. 

In the meantime Cornwallis had attempted to cut off (Teneral Stirling’s retreat, but 
was for the moment repulsed. Stirling’s division, however, was in the greatest peril. 
Most of the men threw themselves into the rising waters at the head of a narrqw inlet called 
Gowanus Bay, struggled acrass and saved themselves by joining the American lines at 
Brooklyn. The three generals, Stirling, Sullivan and Woodhull, were taken prisoners. 
Nearly a thousand patriots were killed and mi.ssing. The Briti.sli losses were but slight. It 
seemed an easy thing for Clinton and Howe to close in on Brooklyn and complete their 
worL by capturing the remainder of the American army. But this they neglected to do. 
Washington from his headquarters in New York heard the news with as much dismay as 
his strong nature was capable of manifesting. He hurried across to Brooklyn and made 
the most unwearied efforts to save his army from further disaster. Perceiving that he could 
not hold his position he resolved to withdraw to New York. The enterprise was extremely 
hazardous. At eight o’clock on the evening of the 39th of August the embarkation of 
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the troops was begun. All night with muflSed oars the boatmen rowed silently back and 
forth, and at daylight on the morning of the ^oth the last detachment had taken to the 
boats. With sunrise the British discovered the movement of the Americans and rushed 
forward over the defences only to find them abandoned. Nothing but a few worthless guns 
remained. The courage and sagacity of the American commander had sufficed to extricate 
his army from the extremity of peril, and the British were for the time baffled in pursuit. 

DARK PROSPECTS FOLLOWING DEFEAT. 

But the defeat on Ixmg Island proved to be most disastrous to the American cause. 
The patriot losses had been severe. At this time the terms of enlistment of many of the 
troops expired, and instead of again entering the ranks they returned to their homes. 
There were evidences of disintegration, and it was only by the constant exertion of Wash- 
ington that the remainder of his army was kept from disbanding. 

The British fleet now moved up the bay, and anchored 'vithiiig cannon shot of New 
York citj’. The place became untenable, and Washington was obliged to retire to the 
Heights of Harlem. On the 15th of September, the British 
effected a landing three miles above New York — for the city 
then occupied only the lower part of the island — and extended 
their lines across Manhattan. By this means they gained pos- 
session of the city. On the i6th of the month, there was a 
skirnii.sh between advanced parties •jf the two armies, in which 
the British were worsted and lost nearly a hundred men. 

A month later Howe embarked his forces, passed into lyong 
Island sound, and landed in the vicinity of Westchester. His 
object was to get upon the American left flank and cut off Wash- 
ington’s communications with the eastern States ; but the 
American general detected the movement and faced the enemy 
east of Harlem river. On the 38th a battle of some severity was 
brotight on at White Plains. Howe began the engagement with 
a brisk cannonade, which was answered with equal spirit by the 
Americans. The latter, however, lost one position, but im- scbne of opbrations about 
mediately intrenched themselves in another. Night came on, and 

Washington deemed it prudent to withdraw to the Heights of Northcastle. General Howe 
remained for a few days at White Plains, and then returned with his forces to New York. 

Soon afterwards the American .army gave up Manhattan Island and crossed to the west 
bank of the Hudson, taking post at Fort Lee. Pour thousand men were left for the time at 
Northcastle, under command of General Lee. Fort Washington, on Manhattan Island, 
was also held for the time by three thousand men, under Colonel Magaw. The skilful coni 
struction of this fort had attracted Uie attention of Washington and led to an acquaintance 
with the engineer, Alexandei Hamilton, then a stripling but twenty years of age. 

^ series of disasters now ensued very disheartening to the American cause. On the 
i6th of November, Fort Washington was captured bv the British. The garrison were made 
prisoners of war and were crowded into the jails of New York. Two days afterwards Fort Lee 
also was taken by Lord ComwallLs. By tliesc ruinous captures Washington’s army was re- 
diiccd to about three thousand men, and with these he began to retreat from the Hudson to 
Newark. Cornwallis and Knypliausen pressi'd hard after the fugitives. The patriots con- 
tinued their flight to Princeton, and finally to Trenton on the Delaware. Nothing but the 
skill of the commander saved tlie remnant of his forces from dispersion and capture. 
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It was on the 8th of December that Washington finally succeeded in putting the Dela- 
ware between himself and the pursuing foe. Cornwallis having no boats was obliged to 
wait for the freezing of the river before continuing the pursuit. In the interim the British 
army was stationed in the towns and villages on the left bank of the river. Of these 
stations Trenton was the most important. The place was held by about two thou- 
sand Hessians, under Colonel Rahl. It was the design of the Briti.sh as soon as the river 
should be frozen to march on Philadelphia, capture that eity, scatter the remnants of the 
American army and restore the authority of Oreat Britain. Such a result was greatly 
feared by prudent Americans, and it was deemed expedient as a precautionary measure that 
Congress should be adjourned from Philadeljdiia to Baltimore. 

DISCOURAGEMENTS TO THE AMERICAN CAUSE. 

In the meantime the fleet of Admiral Parker which had been engaged in the attack on 
Charleston bore down upon the co.ast of New England. On the same day that Washington 
crossed the Delaware the islands of Rhode Island and Conanicut were taken by the British 
squadron. The American fleet, under Coniniander Hopkins, was blockaded in the mouth 
of the Blackstone River. During, all the.se movements General Charles Dee, with a large 
division of the American forces, h.ad remained at Northcastle. To him Washington sent 
one de-spatch after another to abandon the place and repair with his troops to the west bank 
of the Delaware,, where all might be concentrated under the commander-in-chief. Lee 
inarched with his division as far as MorristoAvn, and establi.shed his own quarters at a place 
called Basking Ridge. Here on the 13th of December a squad of British cavalry suddenly 
appeared, captured Lee and hurried him off to New York. General Sullivan took com- 
mand of the division and hastened to join Washington beyond the Delaware. The entire 
American forces were thus augmented to a little more than six thousand men. 

But it was the midnight of the patriot cau.se. It appeared that the hope of Indepen- 
dence flickered to the socket. The forces at the command of Washington were unable to 
cope with the enemy, and the whole country was greatly dispirited. It was emergency 
such as this, however, that served to bring out the grandeur rnd strength of Washington. 
With him there was no thought of yielding. He saw in the pre.sent ebb of fortune that 
extreme of affairs from which a reaction must necessarily arise. He perceived in the dis- 
position of the British forces an opportunity to strike a blow for his country. It was 
evident that the leaders of the enemy were off their guard. The Hessians on the east side 
of the river were scattered in their quarters from Trenton to Burlington. Washington 
conceived the bold design of crossing the Delaware and .striking the detachment at Trenton 
before a concentration of the enemy’s forces could be effected. This design he now pro- 
ceeded to carry into execution. 

The American army was arranged in three division.s. The first, under General John 
Cadwallader, was ordered to cross the river at Bristol and attack the enemy encamped in 
that neighborhood. General Ewing was directed to pass over a little below Trenton, in 
order to intercept the possible retreat of the enemy. Washington himself, with twenty-four 
hundred men under immediate command of Sullivan and Greene, was to cross the Delaware 
nine miles above Trenton and march down the river to surprise and capture the town. For 
all these movements the night of Christmas was selected as furnishing the best opportunity 
of success. 

Cold weather had now supervened and the Delaware was already filled with floating 
ice. Generals Ewing and Cadwallader were both baffled in their efforts to cross the river, 
as was also General Putnam, who had been ordered to effect a crossing at Philadelphia and 
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make a feint against the British in that quarter. Washington, however, succeeded in 
getting over at the place now called Taylorsville. But the crossing was attended with the 
greatest difficulty and hazard. 

WASHINGTON’S CAPTURE OF THE HESSIANS. 

The commander once on the Jersey shore divided his army into two columns and 
pressed forward by two different roads, one of which entered Trenton on the west side next 
the river and the other from the east. The crassing was greatly delayed, and it was already 
eight o’clock in the morning of the 26th before tlie Americans came in sight of the prize. 
But tlieir courage rose to the occasion. It had been correctly divined by Washington that 
the Hessian soldiers and their officers would spend the Christmas day 
in holiday and rioting. They were .still in their quarters, or only 
beginning to stir in the early morning, when the Americans from two 
directions burst into the town. 

The Hessians sprang from their quarters and attempted to form in 
line. The American cannon began to roar and flashes of mirsketry 
sent deadly volleys whistling along the streets. Colonel Rahl was 
mortally wounded at the first onset. There was momentary confusion, 
and then nearly a thousand of the Hessians threw down their arms 
and surrendered at discretion. Only about si.x hundred, principally a 
body of light-horse, succeeded in inaLing their escape in the direction 
of Princeton. Washington at once drew off with his prisoners and 
captured munitions and supplies. Before nightfall he was safe with 
his army on the other side of the Delaware. 

The trophies of the battle were not inconsiderable. The Americans for their part lost 
not a man in the engagement, which had continued holly for thirty-five minutes. The 
enemy lost seventeen killed and seventy-eight wounded. The number of prisoners taken 
was nine hundred and forty-six, nearl)' all of them the mercenaries from Hes.se. Of arms 
the patriots captured twelve hundred British muskcLs, six brass cannon, two of them being 
1 2-pounders, and all the flags and standards of the brigade. It was with good rea.son that 
Ivord George Germain, the British Secretary for the Colonies, wrote, “All our hopes were 
blasted by the unhappy affair at Trenton.” 

The British, with good reason surprised at these movements of a foe whom they had 
supposed to be virtually vanquished, began to fall back from their outposts and concentrated 
at Pritfeeton. Lord Cornwallis, earlier in the season believing the war to be over, had gone 
to New York and prepared to return to P^urope. Now he must hasten back to his imperiled 
forces. Reaching Princeton he resumed command and began at once to devise plans for 
recovering the ground v/hich had been lost by the unexpected succcs.ses of the Americans. 

So closed the year 1776 — the year of Independence. Only ten days previou.sly General 
Howe had waited only for the freezing of the Delaware before taking up his quarters in 
Philat^lphia. That done, already in anticipation he busied himself with the restoration of 
British authority and the final extinction of local resistance here and there. Already in 
imagination he saw the banner of vSt. George floating peacefully over every colonial capital 
hnd already received the thanks of his gracious sovereign, George III., of England. Now 
all this dream was suddenly dissipated. ''Jow all the conditions of the conflict were reversed. 
;Now the question was whether he and his army would be able to hold a single town in New 
Jersey against the onsets of reviving patriotism. • 



PI.AN OF FATTtES OF 
PRINCF.TON AND 
TRENTON. 




CHAPTER XV. 


PROGRESS OF THE REVOLUTION. 

NEW YEAR’S 5=1111 of 1777 saw tin* army of Washinj^- 
toii al)oiit five llionsand strong: encani]x*(l at Tienlon^ 
lyord Cornwallis was b\' no means dis])oscd to yield the 
field h) his enemy without battle. Arriving: al Prince- 
ton he fathered tooethcr his forces and proceeded at 
once against the Americans. The Priti.sli were much 
sn]>erior in numerical strength and equipment. Corn- 
, wallis reached Trenton on the afternoon of the 1st and 
a severe skirmish occurred iu the outskirts i)f the 
town. 

The position of Washiiij^ton was critical in the last de«:rce. vSIiould he be defeated 
in the appn achinj^ battle it would be impossible for him to retreat to a place of safety. 
In the emcrg:ency he deemed it prudent to withdraw from Trenton and take a more 
defensible position on the south bank of the Assanpink Creek. The Pritish took possession 
of the town and in the afternoon attempted to force apassag:eof the stream, but were driven 
back. Ni^ht was approachiiigr and Cornwallis deferred his ]>rincipal attack till to-morrow. 

With the coming- of nightfall Washington called a council and it was determined to 
leave tlie camp, pass the British left and march upon tlie enemy at Princeton, about thirteen 
miles away. There Cornwallis had left one division of his forces. Washington caught at 
the opportunity thus aflforded to strike the enemy in detail. He accordingly removed his 
baggage to Buiiingtoii, on the Delaware. The cani])fires were brightly kindled and kept 
burning through the night. Then the anny was put iu motion in the direction of Prince- 
ton. PA'erything was done in silence; the movement was undiscovered by the enemy and 
the morning light .showed the British sentries on the Assaninnk a deserted camp. 

At the very time when Cornwallis’s i)ickets discovered the withdrawal of the Americans 
Washington was entering Princeton. At sunrise Cornwallis heard the dull roar of the 
American guns in battle. The event showed that the British division at Princeton had been 
ordered the day before to withdraw on the morning of the 2d and proceeil to Trenton. 
This order they were beginning to obey when Washington reached the town. The Ameri- 
cans met them on the outskirts of Princeton and the battle at once began. At the first 
charge of the British regulars the raw militia gave away in confusion, but they were rallied 
and brought into line again by Washington. The Pennsylvania regulars, under lead of the 
commander-in-chief, held their ground until the rally w^as effected. The tide of battle 
turned and the British were routed with a loss of four hundred and thirty men in killed, 
wounded and ini.s.sing. On the American side the brave (General Mercer was mortally 
wounded at the beginning of the engagement. Struck down by a blow fnnu tlie butt of a 
musket, he refused to surrender and was bayonetted to death. The American loss from the 
rank and file was not nearly so great as that of the enemy. 

(4f'0 
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Washiugton, though victorious, was in peril of the powerful Cornwallis, who came on 
hastily from Trenton, but was not in time to save his division from defeat The American 

commander at once 
withdrew and on the 
5th of January’ found 
a defensible position 
at Morristown. Corn- 
wallis for his part 
retired to New Bruns- 
wick. This was clearly 
a retreat. The New 
Jersey provincials per- 
ceived that in the last 
ten days conditions 
had been reversed and 
that the enemy* was 
worsted. The greater 

THK DKATH OF GliNUKAI, MKRCKR. part of tllC State WOS 

soon recovered by the patriots. Cornwallis continued to contract 
his line until all his forces were concentrated at New Brunswick and 
Amboy. 

A SERIES OF ENGAGEMENTS. 



Thus pJisscd the winter of 1776-77. The first movement of the 
following spring was a success for the British. They marched against the American 
force at Peekskill and destroyed the patriot stores collected at that place. On the 13th 
of April ConiwaUis in person attacked General Linccdii, who was stationed on the 
Karitan; but the latter being inferior in numbers made good his retreat. 


TRYON’S INVASION OF CONNECTICUT. 

On the asth of April, General Tryoii made an invasion of Connecticut and his opera- 
tions were characterized by a savagery which General Howe heartily condemned as dis- 
graceful to the name of Briton. Tryon not only wantonly destroyed Danbury, Norwalk 
and Fairfield, but he massacred a part of Baylor’s corps at Tappaii and dc.stroyed with the 
same mei’ciless slaughter a detachment of Wayne’s troops at Paoli, refusing to receive 
their oflFers of capitulation. It was during this incendiary and murderous riot that Bene- 
dict Arnold displayed for the first time his matchless heroism, and made good his escape 
through such fortune as gave to the incident a color of miracle. 

After burning a large number of houses, both public and private, and visiting all 
manner of insults upon the helpless ixjople, Tryon designed to complete the plunder and 
destruction of all the considerable places in Connecticut Report of his marauding excur- 
sions, however, soon brought out a force of six hundred militia, under General David 
Wooster and Benedict Arnold, who by forced marches attempted to intercept Tryon at 
Danbury. Being apprised of their approach he retreated towards Ridgefield, but was 
followed so rapidly that Wooster at the head of his divided corps, with four hundred men 
stnick Tryon’s rear, capturing forty prisoners after a brief skirmish. Tryon, whose force 
was fully two thousand men was too cowardly to ri.sk a battle, but epntinued his retreat 
until Arnold made a circuit and came up in front of the fleeing English and threw up a 
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barricade of logs, stone and earth, intending to intercept the enemy and force an engage- 
ment regardless of his vastly inferior force. When Tryon oainc in sight of Amo s 
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Igjj-pj^OlT OF BKNEDICT ARNOLD. 


fertarf position and realisJd that liis retreat was cut off eithtn way he ordered Gen^ 
Agnew to advance in soUd column with the main body while detachments were sent to 
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outflank Arnold and gain his rear. The position of Arnold was by this movement 
rendered perilous in the extreme. Wooster still hung with tenacity on the enemy’s rear, 
but very soon after the engagement opened he was struck by a musket ball and knocked 
from his horse. Though not instantly killed he died two days later, having sur\dved for 
tliat length of time a broken back, the bone of which was shattered by the ball. Upon 
Arnold now devolved the chief command c'lnd right bravely he assumed tlie responsibility. 
Instead of seeking an escape he heroically confronted the enemy and easily held his posi- 
tion against the heavy odds until Agnew succeeded in gaining a ledge of rocks from which 
he poured a concentrated fire upon the Americans. A panic followed this slaughter, but 
Arnold stood defiant amid the dreadful hail-storm of bullets. It is said a whole platoon 
of Britivsh fired at him at a distance of not iiioie than thirty yards but not a bullet struck 
him; his horse, however, fell pierced by several balls and for a moment the foot of Arnold 

was held fast in a stirrup. At this iuncture a Tory 
rushed forward with musket and bayonet shouting, “You 
are lU}'' j)risoncr!” Drawing a pistol Arnold shot the 
Tory dead and in a tric^" he had liberated his foot and 
bounded into a neighboring thicket pursued by a shower 
of bullets. ArnoUrs escape appeared so remarkable to 
the British that no further effort was made to catch him, 
while both sides had suflered so severely in the ciigagc- 
nient that neither desired its renewal. A few days later, 
however, jis Tryoii was near Norwalk he learned that 
Arnold had turned again to pursue him, having placed himself at the head of fi\e 
hundred men and formed a junction at Sangatuck with Colonel Huntington with as 
many more. Several sharp skirmishes now followed with the retreating enemy and always 
to the advantage of the Americans, but the British finally succeeded in making their 
escape, though not until they had lost three hundred men and nearly all their munitions. 

On the American side there were a few successful movements. On the evening of the 
22d of May, Colonel Meigs, of Coiiiiecticiit, embarked two hundred men in whaleboats, 
crossed Long Island Sound, and attacked Sag Harbor. The British garrison at that place 
was overpowered; only four of the number esca])ed, five or six were killed, and the remain- 
ing ninety taken prisoners. The British stores were destroyed by the patriots, who without 
the loss of a man returned to Guilford. The exploit was famous in the tradition of the 
year, and Colonel Meigs was rewarded by Congress with an elegant sword. 

With the opening of the new year it was the policy of Washington to concentrate his 
forces on the Hudson. At the same time a camp of instruction and discipline was laid out 
on the Delaware and placed under charge of Arnold. In the latter part of May, the com- 
mander-iii-chief left his winter-quarters and advanced to a position within ten miles of the 
British camp. General Howe crossed over from New York and threatened an attack on the 
Aineric^kii lines, but no serious onset was made. Fot a month the two annies counter- 
marched and skinnished with no decisive result to either. Finally the British began to 
fall back, and retired at length to Amboy. On the 30th of June, they finally abandoned 
New Jersey, and crossed over to vStateu Island. 

The American Congress had in tlr? meantfme recovered its equanimity with the 
expulsion of the British from New Jersey, and had returned from Baltimore to Philadel- 
phia. A spirit of confidence was restored throughout the country. The retirement of the 
enemy served a better purpose than a great victory in the field. The patriots rallied and 
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the time-serv'ers were thrown into confusion. In Philadelphia Toryism had been rampant. 
Only two mouths before the retreat of the British, prayers had been publicly read for the 
King! Now all that was ended, and the first anuiversary of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was proudly celebrated in the city. 

THE SYMPATHY OF FRANCE IS MANIFESTED FOR THE NEW UNION. 

Now it was that the question of international relations between the United States and 
other nations aro.se upon the attention of the American Congress and of several foreign gov- 
ernments. More than two years had elapsed since the outbreak, of hostilities. More than 
one year had gone by since the Declaration of Independence; and the Americans were bj' 
no means subdued. Aye, more, tliey presented a bold front to the British, and had actually 
succeeded in expelling the armies of the mother countrx' from at least one Slate of the 
new Union. 





These circnniisUiuces were calculated to excite the interest and s>']npathy of foreign na- 
tions. From the outbreak of the war the people of France had been most friendly to tlie 
American cause. Rno;]aiid and France were at peace; but the s\’iu])athy of the French 
court for tlie new Amenicaii Republic could hardly 
be concealed. The ministers of Louis XVI. were 
not ready openly to y^rovoke a war witli Great C| 

Britain, but they secretly aj)planded the American 
colonists and rejoiced at everj' British misfortune. 

At length this sym])athy was more outspoken. The 
Americans came to understand that if money v/as 
required I 'ranee would lend it ; if arms were to be 
purchased, France had arms to sell. During the 
year 1777 the French y:)eo])le in public and ymvate 
capacity, by intrigue or direct merchandise, sue- 
ccerled in supplying the colonics with twenty 
thousand muskets and a thousand barrels of powder. 

The student of general history knows that at 
this ey)och re] )ul dican ism as a form of political 
thought and a dream of enthusiasm began to warm »>« 
the mind of France, jiremonitory of the great Re- mauot js of laba^ette. 

volution. French Republicans and Idealists began to sj)cak for the American cause 
and presently to embark under the warmth of their enthusiasm foi the American 
shore. Foremost of all came Gilbert Motier, that young ]\Tarquis of Lafa\ctte 
whose name was destined to be immortally associated with our struggle foi Independence. 
Fitting a vessel at his own expense, he eluded the officers of the I'rench ports — for he had 
been forbidden to sail— and with the brave Baron dc Kalb and a small ccmijiany of followers 
reached South Carolina in April of i 777 * entered the Continental army as a volunteei 
and private, but was rayoidly promoted, and in July of this year was commissioned a inajoi- 


general. 

From a militar}" point of view the British now began to beat about cas though Lhe\ 
would find a more advantageous method of attack. In cpnsidering the field of opcratiotis 
they set their eye on Canada. That province having remained loyal to the crown afforded 
by way of the St. Lawrence an easy avenue of entrance by which an anny might be carried 
far into the interior of our continent and be brought^ so to speak, uj^on the flank of the 


colonies, now the United States. 
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These considerations led to the planning of a great campaign for the year 1777. The 
expedition was entrusted to General John Burgoyne, who superseded Sir Guy Careton in 
comniaiid of all the British forces in Canada. Burgoyne spent the vSpring in organizing an 
anny of ten thousand men for the invasion of New York from the north. Tlie forces con- 
sisted of British, Hessians and Canadians with a considerable contingent of Indian allies. 
The plan of the invasion embraced a descent upon Albany and New York Cit)* and the 
cutting off of New England from the middle and southern colonies. 

By the first of June the expedition proceeded as fiir as Lake Champlain and on the i6th 
of that month Crown Point was taken. Here there was a pause, but on the 5th of July 
Ticonderoga, which was held b}' (kmeral Arthur vSl. Clair with three thousand men was 
captured. The garrison, however, escaped and retreated to Hiibbardton, Vermont. The 
retreating force was pursued and overtaken near that place, but the Americans turning 

upon the British fought 
so stul)bornly as to check 
the pursuit. On the 
following day the British 
succeeded in capturing 
White Hall with a large 
quantity of stores which 
the patriots had collected 
at that ])lace. 

While affairs were 
thus somewhat favorable 
to the British in the ex- 
treme northwest, though 
they had lost Ticonde- 
roga, the patriots in other 
sections were making 
themselves felt by deliver- 
ing effective blows upon 
CAPTI , SCOTT, the enemy. On July 10, 

1777, Colonel William Barton planned a bold stratagem 
to capture General Prescott, commander-in-chief of 
the British forces in Rhode Island. Prescott had his 
quarters in a fann -house near Newport, and as affairs 
were quiet in that vicinity he failed to take any pre- 
cautions to ensure his safety. Learning the situation, 
Colonel Barton with fort\' militiamen in boats rowed 
across Narraganselt Bay at night and landed in a cove 
less than one hundred yards from the house in which 
Prescott, all unconscious of danger, was sleeping. Noiselessly Barton ascended the 
hill with his company and surrounded the house before his prCvSence was detected. At 
the instant of alarm the half-sleeping sentinel who guarded the door was seized and in 
another moment the militiamen forced iheir way into the house, compelling a negro servant 
to show them thegenerars room. Thej' capluredhim in his robe de r/zafw/wand then rushed 
their prisoner off to the waiting boats. So quietly was the capture effected that Barton sue- 
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ceecled in passing under the very stern of an English man-of-war without his presence being 
discovered and escaped with his distinguished prisoner to Provideuce, for which gallant ser- 
vice Congress presented him with a sword. 

BATTLE OF BENNINGTON. 

The American army of the north at this time niiinbercdno more than four or five thou- 
sand men. It was under command of Cicneral Philip vSchn)'ler and was posted at Fort 
Edward. On came the British to this place and tlic 
.Americans were obliged to retreat down the Hudson. Fort 
Edward was taken on tlie 3cjth of July, but by this time 
the supplies of Burgoyne’s army began to fiiil and he made 
a pause, sending out Colonels Baum and Breymaiin with 
strong detachments to seize the American stores at Ben- 
nington, Vermont. But Colonel John Stark rallied the 
New Ilamp.shire militia and confronted the enemy. On the 
15th of August he met the British near the village of BT^NNTNOT()N uAmjc-GRouNu. 
Bennington and on the followinp^ morning there was i furious battle. The Green 
Mountain boys fought in a manner to reiniiul the enemy o Ivcxington and Bunker Hill. 
Colonel Baum’s force instead of gathering supplies was utterly routed, the British losing 
in killed, wounded and prisoners more than eight hundred men. It was really a sUigger- 
ing blow to the invasion and the c<niutry was thrilled with the news of the victory. 

In the meantime a still greater re\'er.se to Burgoyne had occurred in another part of the 
field. At the beginning of the campaign a large force of Canadians and Indians had been 




sent under General vSt. 
Lcger against Fort 
Schuyler, on the Mo- 
hawk. On the 3d of 
August (1777) St. I^eger 
reached his destination 
and invested the fort. 
General Herkimer on tlie 
other side rallied the 
militia of the country, 
but was defeated with the 
loss of a hundred and 
sixty men. About the 
same time the audacious 
Arnold had led a detach- 
ment from the Hudson 
for the relief of Fort 
Schuyler, butheemploy- 


TIIK ALARM AT KORT SCHUYLER. 


cd a singular stratagem 


to give the enemy an exaggerated idea of his forces. A half-witted boy was captured and 
holes being cut in his clothes similar to the marks of bullets he was promised* his freedom 


if he would go into tlie camp of St. Ecger and there exhibit the rents in his coat in proof 
of the narrowness of his escape and represent the Americans as leaves for number. This 
the boy did with such dramatic effect that the Indian allies of vSt. Eeger broke and fled. 
The British commander, dismayed at their treachery and cowardice, raised the siege and 


retreated. This news also was borne to Burgoyne at Fort Edward. 
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jraSGOYNK’S CAMP ON TUB HUDSON. 


Having fatlea*jG|[Hh!eS^*^€*^*^^^i§.:: to"^^ invaded countijr BurgpyHe 

wasmow obliged to jialt fb!ta*mbrilK“;^ntemilita stores and provisions were brought do-w^i 
from' Canada. Reifoi^ tnom ' every fifeld pf action being favorable the patriots gathered 
courage yjjtli eadh day and rallied to the standard of General Schuyler, until his force nuin- 
bpr^d;,',nj^'JdioitWd men, thus equalling the strength of the enemy. General Lincoljn 
-__a. 4 kji militia of New England. Washington sent to the north several detacl^- 

re^lar army. Colonel Daniel Morgan came with his division of riflemen 
So'iith — ^very dangerous men in battle. General Horatio Gates superseded Schuyler 

in command of the northern army. By the beginning of 
fall the Americans were able to assume the offen.sive and 
on the 8tli of September Gates’s headquarters were 
advanced as far as Stillwater. At Bemis’s Heights, a 
short distance north of this place, a camp was laid out 
and fortified under direction of the noted Polish engineer 
and patriot, Thaddeus Koscitisko. 

THE DEFEAT AND CAeTURE OF BURGOYNE. 

Already Burgoyuc perceived before him a pathwaj' 
of hazardous -battles; but he must advance or inglorionsly 
, recede. On the 14 th of September he cros.sed the Hudson and took post at Saratoga. 
Now the two armies came face to lace. On the iqth a general battle ensued, continuing 
until nightfall. The conflict though severe was indecisive; but indecision with the 
Americans was victory. The latter retired within their lines and the British slept on the 
, field. The condition of Burgoyne momentarily grew more critical. His supplies failed. 
His Canadian and Indian allies deserted his standard. His forces wasted awaj’ while those 
, of his antagonist constantly increased. 

) By this time it became known at New York that the British army of the north was 
* imperiled, General vSir Henry Clinton, the coinmander-in-chief, made most unwearied 
efforts to save Burgoyne from impending disaster. He organized an 
expedition, .sailed up the Hudson and captured P'orts Clinton and 
'Montgomery ; but nothing further could be accomplished. The 
’■ diversion failed and Burgoyne became, desperate. On the 7th of 
( October he hazarded another battle in which he lost several of his 
j bravest officers and nearly .seven hundred privates; The accom- 
plished British General Frasier, who commanded the right wing of 
Burgoyne’s army, was killed on the field. His men disheartened at his 
fall, turned and fled. On the American side General Arnold w'as 
thfe inspiring genius of the battle. The result of the engagement 
Mras a complete victory for the Americans. 

Burgoyne must now retreat. He began a retrograde movement 
and *two days after the battle reached Saratoga. Here he was 
itttercepted by Gates and I^incoln and the game was up. Nothing 
Tcmained but capitulation or destruction. On the i7t]i of the month the terms offered 
^ Gen^ Gates were accepted by Burgoyne, and the whole British anny, numbering five 
i ; ^ven •'Imndrcd and ninety-one men, became prisoners of war. Among the 
were six members of the British Parliament! Forty-two pieces of brass 
five' {iousand muskets and an immense quantity of stores were the added 



SCBNE OF BURGOYNB’S 
INVASION. 




MOLL PITCHER— THE HEROINE OF MONMOUTH 
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SURKENDKR OK BXTRGOYNE. 


bumpers to the health alike of their host and r 
lu another part of the field, however, affai 
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the south a great campaign had been in progress during the summer and the patriots 
were sorely pressed. On the 23d of July (1777) General Howe with eighteen thousand men 
had sailed from New York for an attack on Philadelphia. The plan of a land campaign 
across New Jersey was now abandoned for an expedition by sea and up the Bay of Dela- 
ware. The Americans, however, had obstructed that water and the British General, chang- 
ing his plan, entered the Chesapeake with the design of reaching tiie head of the bay and 
from that point making the attack by land. 

In order to meet this danger Washington advanced his headquarters from Philadelphia 
to Wilmington. At that place he drew in the detaclimeiits of his army to tlie number of 

nearly twelve tliousaiid men. The forces of 
Cieneral Howe were vastly superior, but Washing- 
ton was not witliont hope that he might be able 
to beat back the iinadeis and save the capital. 
BATTLE OF THE BRANDYWINE. 

The Biitisli scpiadron made its way into the 
Chesapeake to the headwaters of the ba\' and the 
troops were landed at TClk Ri\er in Maryland. 
Prom that i)oiut the invasion was begun overland 
in the direction of IMiiladelphia. Washington 
])laced himself in the path of the enemy and selected 
oATOsVsHh:M>nuARiao<s,wnio<icHKBANo^^ the small river Jh-andvwine as his line of defence. 

HURC.OYNJi AFTliK IITS SUKRJCNDKR. . i , r ' • r i • 

He stationed tlie left wing of liis army at a crossing 
called Chadd’s P\n‘d, while the right, under General Sullivan, was extended for some 
distance up the riv^er, for Washington could not discover with certainty at what point 
the enemy would attempt to cross. On the rrth of vSeptember the Jh'itish reached 
the Brandywine and a battle was begun. The Hessians, under command of Kiiyi)hausen, 
attacked the American left at the ford ; but the main division of the British, led by 
Cornwallis and How^e, marched up the right bank of the Brandywine and crossed 
at a point beyond the American right. General Sullivan was thus outflanked. Wash- 
ington was misled by false information ; the right wing was broken in hy a charge of 
Coniwijllis, and the day was hopelessh' lost. A retreat ensued during the night and the 
Americans drew off in tolerable order to West Chester. 

The loss of the Americans in the battle of the Brandywine amounted to a thousand 
men ; that of the British to five hundred and eiglity-four. (ieneral Lafayette was severely 
wounded. Count Pulaski so distinguished himself in this engagement that Congress 
honored him with the rank of Brigadier. Washington continued his retreat from West 
Chester across the Schuylkill to Germantown. On the 15th of September, however, he 
recrossed the river and joined battle with Howe at Warren's tavern. The engagement 
opened with a spirited skirmish and it was believed by both coiiimaiiders that a decisive action 
was^t hand; but just at the beginning of the conflict a violent tempest of wind and 
rain swei)t over the field and the combatants were deluged. Their cartridges were 
.soaked and fighting was made ini]x)ssib 1 e. Washington, however, still attempted to keep 
between the British and the city ; but General Howe succeeded in crossing the Schuylkill 
and hastened onward to Philadelphia. Gn the adtb of September the city was taken with- 
out resistance and the main division of the Briti.sh arm\ was quartered at Germantown. 

THE FIGHT FOR GERMANTOWN. 

The loss of Philadelphia again made it necessary for Congress to remove its sittings. 
That body adjourned first to Lancaster and afterwards to York, where it continued* to 
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hold its sessions until the next summer. The American headquarters were established on 
Skippack creek, about twenty miles fi;om -the city. Though the British had possession of 
Philadelphia, Washington, after his manner, was on the alert to strike a blow that might 
again, as in the case of Trenton and Princeton, reverse the condition of the contending 
parties. This he attempted to do on the night of the 3d of October, at Germantown, a 
suburb on the north of Philadelphia. 

The movement, however, was impeded by the rou^diiiess of the roads. The advaiieiii'^ 
columns reached their destination at irre^mlar intervals and the British outposts were thus 
able to concentrate and offer battle. The snq>rise wa§» a failure ; but there was much severe 
fij^ditin^ and at one time it seemed that the British would be overwhelmed. In the crisis 
of the battle, however, they gained possession of a large stone mansion, the residence of 
Judge Chew, and could 
not ))e dislodged. The 
Americans f o u g h t 
valiantly in their attempt 
to storm this position, but 
the tide of battle turned 
against them and the 
day was lost. Of the 
Americans about a thou- 
sand were killed, wounded 
and missing, while the 
total British lo^ i was but 
five hundred and thirty- 
five. 

Tims far, tliough the 
British held the capital, 
tluir position was pre- ba'ttlk of ofrmantown— attack on chkw’s housr. 

carious, or at least uncomfortable, from the fact that tile Anieiicans held control of the 
river Delaware. Two forts, Mercer and Mifflin, below Philadelphia, were garrisoned by the 
Americans, and the guns of the bastions were sufficient to command the river, j^n the 
22(1 of October Fort Mercer was attacked by a Hessian force twelve hundred strong, led 
by Count Dunop ; but the assault was unsuccessful. Nearly oncTthird of those engaged 
in it fell before the American entrench iiients. Coincideiitly with this affair the British 
fleet made an attack on Iwt Mifflin, on AInd Island. This place they besieged until 
the 15th of November, when the fortress becoming untenable was set on fire and the 
garrison escaped to P'ort Mercer. On the 20th of the month this place also was aban- 
doned to the British, and Ocncral Howe at last obtained full control of the Delaware. 

After the unsuccessful attack on Germantown Washington withdrew beyond the 
Schuylkill to a place called White Marsh and there established his headquarters. . The 
patriots began at this time to suffer for both food and clothing. The colonics failed to 
send forward the requisite supplies for the support of the army. Meanwhile the British, 
though winter had set in, laid a plan to surprise Washington in his camp and over- 
whelm him and his forces. General Howe held a council of war on the evening of the 
2d of December at the house of Lydia Darrah, in Philadelphia, and there the arrange- 
ments were made to march out and attack the Americans, But Mrs. Darrah, who 
overheard the plans of Howe, left the city on pretence of going to the mill, rode to 
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l)c\i:^an to break and the nation’s confidence in the chief- 


tliL* American lines and gave the alarm. When, on the morning of the 4th, the British 
approached the American camp at Wliite Marsh they found the cannon mounted and 
the patriots in order of battle. Tlie preparation was so complete that Howe did not 
dare to make the attack. For four days he manceuvred in the hope of striking a blow, 
but was then obliged to march back without an action to Philadelphia. 

SUFFERINGS OF WASHINGTON'S ARMY AT VALLEY FORGE. 

Winter now set in severely, and Washington established his quarters at a place called 
Valley Forge, on the right bank of the vSchuylkill. But the situation was desperate. The 
supplies were short. Thousands of the soldiers had no shoes, and in many cases the frozen 
ground was marked with their bloody footprints. Log cabins were hastily built for pro- 
tection, and everything was done that could be done to secure the comfort of llie suffering 
patriots ; but it was a long, dreary winter. Thest‘ were i)erhai')s the darkest days of Wash- 
ington’s life. There was a reaction in the public mind against him and his management 
of the patriot cause. This unjust sentiment found its way into Congress, and that body in 
a measure abandoned him. The success of tlu Army of the North under Gates was 
invidiously compared with the reverses of the Army. of the South. Many men high in 

military and civil station left the great leader unsupported ; 
t but the arin\' remained true in its allegiance. The clouds at 

// 


bcv anie .stronger than ever. At the close of the year, 
however, the cause of independemee was still obscured with 
^ clouds and thick darkiie.ss. 

^ Mention has alread\’ been made of tlie friendliness of 

T- .41 I’r X- 4i j 

Prance to the new rejniblic. Never were sympathy and .siij)- 
KNCA.MPMIJNT ATvAUJvY KOKGK. nioi'e uccded. PVoin the outbreak of the war the Ameri- 
cans, knowing the traditional enmity existing between the l^Vench and the PjiglivSh, had 
hoped for an alliance with tlie former against the latter. As early as November, 1776, 
Silas Deane, of Connecticut, had been ajipointed commissioner of the Ibiited vStates to 
the court of Louis XVI. The iMvnch King was then in the third year of his reign ; 
it was known that he desired the success of the American cause, and was willing, 
at leq|t by indirection, to contriliute to that result. On the arrival of Deane at Ver- 
sailles he succeeded in making a secret arrangement with the PVench ministry for the 
supply of the Americans with materials for carrying on the war. Tn the autumn of 
1777 a ship laden with twT) hundred thousand dollars' worth of arms, ammunition and 
specie was .sent to America. Almost as valualile as this large contribution to the 
military resources of the patriots was the Bjiron Frederick William of Steuben, who 
came in the same ship with the IMvnch supiiHes, and was soon afterwards commiss- 
ioned by Congress as in.spector-general of tlu* army. In this relation he was of the 
grcate.st ser\dce to the cause, for he was a man not only of great abilities, but of wdde 
exq^erience in the management and supply of militarv forces. 

Soon after the departure of Deane, Arthur Lee and Benjamin Franklin were appointed 
by Congress to go to Paris, and if possible to negotiate a treaty of alliance with the French 
King. They readied their destination m Decembtr of 1776 ; but the reader will recall the 
low ebb of fortune to wdiich the American cause at that time had fallen. For this reason 
Ivonis XVI. and his ministers were w^'^ry of iriakiiig a treaty with what appeared to be a 
sinking State. Nevcrtlicle.ss, on account of their hatred of Great Britain they continned 
to give secret encouragement to tlie colonies. An open treaty wuth the Americans would 
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be eqtiivalent to % war with England, and that the French court was at this time slow to 
undertake ; but private sympathy and secret aid to the Americans could be given without 
imperiling the general peace of Western Europe. 


franklin negotiates an alliance with FRANCE. 

It was in this peculiar juncture of affairs aud condition of opinion and policy that the 
genius of Dr. Franklin shone with a peculiar lustre. At tlie gay court of Eouis XVI. he 
appeared as the representative of his country. His gigantic iiitcllecl, his reputation in 
science aud his personal manners soon won for him at the Frencli capital an iinmense 
reputation. His wit and genial humor made him admired ; his humanity and courteous 
bearing commanded universal respect ; his patience and perseverance gave him final 
success. He became at length the idol of the French people. During tlie whole of 1777 
he remained at Paris and Versailles, leaving notliing undone that might conduce to the 
cause of his country. 

At last came the news of Burgoync\s surrender. Franklin was enabled to inform the 
French ministers that a powerful British army had been conquered and captured by the 



colonists without aid 
from al)road. T h i s 
marked success of the 
American arms and 
the influence of the 
French minister of 
finance, Beaumarchais, 
who for several years 
had been in corre- 
spondence with the 
American agents 
abroad, induced the 
King to accept the 
j.>roposed alliance with 
the colonics. On the 
6th of F'ebniarj',«i778, 
a treaty was c o n - 
eluded. France acknowledged the independence of 
the United States, and entered into relations of friend- 
ship with the new nation. The event was of vast 
moment, for it presaged the final success of the 
American cause. It was perceived at a glance through- 


IN CAMP AT VALLRY FORGR. 


out the civilized world that Prance had virtually taken up tlie gauntlet, and that Great 


Britain, in the multitude of her enemies, must ultimately yield, at least to the extent 
of acknowledging the independence of the American States. 

This work, so far as human agency was concerned, was attributable to Benjamin 
Franklin. He was the author of the treaty— first compact between the new United States 
and a foreign nation. Franklin was at this time already an old man, according to the law 
of nature. He was in his seventy-third year, having been born in Boston on the 17th of 
January, 1706. His father was a manufacturer of soap and candles. At the age of twelve 
the boy Benjamin was apprenticed to his elder brother to learn the art of printing. In 
1723 he went to Philadelphia, entered a printing office, and soon rose to distinction. He 
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visited England,* resided a while in London, returned to Philadelphia, founded the first 
circulating library in America, edited Poor Kidmrd'^s Almanac — wisest book of proverbs^ 
since the days of >Solomoii ; became a man of science''; discovered the identity of.erectricjty 
and lightning ; prejwed a constitution for the united colonies as early as 17^5 ; espoused 
the patriot cause ; becjime the greatest representative of his countiy^ abroad, aiicl devoted 
liis bid age to perfecting the American Union. To the end of days Benjamin Franklin 
will perhaps remain the most tj'pical American of all his countrymen. Yet great as he was, 
his grave in Philadelphia is marked by nothing more than a simple slab of stone, from 
which the inscription is almost effaced. 

Congress made haste to ratify the advantageous treaty with Prance. Already a month 
previously, namely, in April, 1778, a French fleet under Count d’Pistaing had been 
despatched to America. Both PVance and Great Pn itaiii immediately prepared for war on 
an extended scale. At this juncture (rreat Britain would gladly have made peace with the 
Americans on any terms consistent with their return to allegiance and loyalty to the English 
CTOwn.^ The King himself became willing to treat with his American subjects. Jvord 
North, now at the head of the ministry, brought forward two bills in which everything 
which the colonists had claimed was conceded. The bills were passed by Parliament 
and the King gave his assent. Coinmissioners were .sent to America, but Congress 
courageously informed them that an acknowledgment of the independence of the United 
States was a necessary preliminary t( negotiations. Nothing short of that would now be 
accepted by the new Republic. it thus ha])]>ened that the obstinacy of George III. and 
his ministers during the last four years had conduced to the ultimate success of the 
American .struggle for independence and to the enlargement of the civil li])crties of mankind. 

IN HOT PURSUIT OF THE BRITISH. 

Owing to these attempted negotiations, military operations were not opened with 
alacrity in the spring of 1778. The British army remained at Philadelphia until the mouth 
of June. The fleet of Admiral TIowe Iny in the Delaware. When it was learned, however, 
that the squadron of Count (I'lCstaiiig had sailed for America, Admiral Howe withdrew 
from his position in support of his brother in Philadelphia and sailed for New York. It 
was deemed more important that the latter city should be held against a possible attack of 
the French, but general Howe was unwilling to remain in Philadelphia without the sup])ort 
of his fleet. Accordingly, on the 18th of June, he evacuated the city and began to make 
his way across New Jersey. Washington at once marched into the metropolis and then 
followed the retiring British. 

At Monmouth the enemy was overtaken on the 27th of June. On the following 
morning General Lee was ordered to make the attack. The American cavalry, under 
Lafayette, leading the charge, was at first driven back by Cornwallis. General Lee, instead of 
supporting Lafayette, ordered his line to retire to a stronger position. It appears that Lee’s 
troops mistook the nature of the order and began a confused retreat. Washington* was by 
this tjime at hand in person. He met the fugitives, rallied them and administered a severe 
rebuke to Lee. The battle then continued in a desultory and indecisive manner till night- 
fall. Such was the extreme heat that almost as many soldiers were prostrated thereby as 
fell in the fight. But Washington anxiously waited for the morning, still hoping for a 
decisive victor\\ During the night, however, the British forces under direction of Sir 
Henry Clinton were withdrawn and escaped nnperceived from the American front. • 

The loss of the Americans in the battle of Monmouth was two hundred and twenty- 
seven ; that of the enemy much greater The British left nearly three hundred dead on 
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the field. On. the day after the battle Washington received an insulting Iqtter froan- General 
.I^e demanding an apology. It was in the nature of a challenge to a duel. Washington 
replied seyeiely tliat his language on the previous day had been warranted by the circum- 
stances. . I<ee answered in a still more offensive manner and was thereupon arrested. He 
was tried by court-martial and dismissed under reprimand from his command for twelve 
months. He never reentered the service and did not live to witness the achievement of 
independence. 

After. Monmouth the British forces made their way unmolested to New York. Wash- 
ington followed, crossed the Hudson, and took up his lieadquarters at White Plains. Mean- 



THE AMERICAN CAVAI.RY CHARGE AT MONMOUTH. 


while the fleet of Count d’Estaing arrived, and on the nth of July attempted to attack the 
British squadron in New York harbor. But the bar at the entrance prevented th.e passage 
of the French vessels. D’Estaing hereupon withdrew and made a descent on Rhode Island. 
General Sullivan was sent thither by land to cooperate with the French commander in an 
attack. on Newport. The American forces were brought into position, and on the 9th of 
August Sullivan infonned his ally of his readiness for battle on the following day. On 
that morning, however, the fleet of Admiral Howe came in sight and D’Estaing sailed out 
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to give battle to tliat enemy on his own element But just as the two squadrons were 
about to begin a naval battle a storm arose by which the fleets were parted and both grjatly 
damaged. D’Estaing sailed for Boston for repairs and Howe returned to New York. 

iVs for General Sullivan, he undertook a .siege of Ncwix)rt without the cooperation 
of the French fleet, but was soon obliged to withdraw. The British followed in pursjilt • 
and a battle was fought in which the enemy was worsted, with a loss of two hundred and ' . 
sixty men. On the following night Sullivan made good his withdrawal from the island . 
and General Clinton returned to New York. 

OUTRAGES BY GUERRILLAS AND INDIANS. 

At this time the command of all the British naval forces operating on the Americap. ■ 
coasts was given to Admiral Byron. The year 1778 was noted for many irregular and 
desultory episodes of warfare not very creditable to those engaged, and having but little 
general effect upon the progress of the Revolution. Early in October a band of guerrillas 
led Ijy Colonel Ferguson burned the American ships at Little Egg Harbor. Already in 
the preceeding July the Tory, Major John Butler, commanding sixteen hundred loyalists, 
Canadians and Indians marched into the Valley of W>*omiug, Pennsylvania. The settle- 
ment WJis defenceless. On the approach of the Tories and savages, a few militia, old men 
and boys, rallied to protect their homes. A battle was fought, and tlie patriots without 
discipline or efficient command were rout^ The fugitives fled into a rude fort which , 
tliey had erected and which was soon ct|pded not only with the militia, but with the 
women and children of the settlement. Honorable terms were promised by Butler, and 
the garrison capitulated. On the 5tli of July tlie gates were opened and the Canadians , 
entered followed by the Indians. The latter and some of the former immediately began to 
plunder and kill. The passion of butchery rose with the work and nearly all the prisoners 
fell under the hatchet and the scalping-knife. 

Four months later a similar massacre occurred at Cherry Valley, New York. The 
invaders in this instance were led by the celebrated Joseph Brandt, the half-breed chief of 
the Mohawks, and by Walter Butler, a son of Mayor John Butler. The people of Cherry 
Valley were driven from their homes without mercy. Women and children were toma- 
hawked and scalped, and forty prisoners carried into captivity by the Indians. To avenge ^ 
these outrages an expedition was organized and sent against the savages on the Susque- 
hanna; the.se in their turn were made to feel the terrors of lawless war. 

‘ Meanwhile, in the preceding spring, Major George Rogers Clarke had marched against . 
the Indians west of the Allcghanies. The exjxdition descended the Ohio nearly to the 
juncture of that stream with the Mississippi. On the 4th of July; Clarke, having 
marched with his command across the lower Illinois, captured Kaskaskia. < Othey iidportant 
posts were taken, and on the 24th of February, 1779, Vincennes, the last stronghold bf the- 
British in the country' of the Wabash was forced to capitulate. 

The year was marked by more than a score of thrilling epi.sodes in which brave fron- 
tierAnen either perished in defence ot their homes or exhibited extraordinary courage in' 
successful effbrts to beat back the savages. Among the more distinguished heroes of 'this 
period were the Bradys and Wetzels, whose valorous deeds have served to perpetuate their' 
names until the annals that describe the redemption of .\nierica from barbaijsm ^re no 
longer printed. The Bradys were singularly marked as victims of Indian savagery. ' Cap- , 
tain John Brady, a brave pioneer, was assassinated by three Indians as he was riding along 
a highway. James, the sou of John Brady, with three companions, was .set lipon by atioia- ' 
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comrades draerted at th^ first signs of danger, but be stood his 
|r]:iat^d"£ui.d disdaining all 'Overtures for surrender, fought with his back to a tree until .,ten, 
.b^etS firinu ^ns of his enemies extingiished his brave life. 

‘ , jAti €lder brother, named Samuel, swore to avertge the death of James and, thereafter 
.demoted many years to satisfying his vengeance, in which service he rose to the very pinna- 
*^e of fame as -a scout of unexampled daring, who passed through perils greater and more 
numerous perhaps than beset any other pioneer. 

HEROISM OF THE WETZELS. 

Equally famous as the Bradys were the Wetzel brothers, whose dashing daring, has 


been made the sul^ect of many a thrilling tale of adventure with Indians. The father, 


John Wetzel, an honest plodding 
Dutchman, built a cabin in the 
. Ohio valley, but he had scarcely 
become settled and began clear- 
ing «>me of his ground when 
one, day while working in the 
woods he was pitilessly murdered 
by lurking savages. Though a 
man indisposed to strife him- 
self he was father to five sous 
, who became desperadoes in 
their unappeasable thirst for 
a bloody vengeance. The eldest 
of these, natned Martin, was 



'soon after made captive by a 
band of Indians to whose life he 
adapted himself in order the 
more effectually to satisfy his de- 
sire for vengeance. While thus 
Uving ; on apparently amiable 
terms with the tribe into which 
■he was adopted he contrived to 
kill no less than twenty before 
his criminal intents were dis- 
■<»vered, and by this time he had 
refr^^ and was a leader of 
the’’ settiere. Each of the 
.btQthers'-p in turn became a 
' ajeuth-hound upon the tracks 
. of. 'thh Indians, slaying at every 
.c^portuuity and ever demand- 



..•ing*dic blood of atonement for their father’s slaughter. ' . • 

, The’ youngest of the Wetzels was Lewis and he was the, most implacable of the 
five great was his Ihirst for vengeance that when in 1787-88 efforts were made <by 
9 «ieral Bafmer to make k treaty »of peace with the Indians, Lewis opposed such teinpo^; 

4^eamh^ and with many other settlers preferred to have the war go on until the sdyage^. 
/W^ ekthrminaf^' When, therefore, a council was called at Fort Harmar, Wetzel waylaid- 
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and shot an Tndian who was on the way to thfe treaty ground. This act created sudl4.nteiise 
indignation that General Harmar set a price upon Wetzel’s head, which incentive prompted 
a company of soldiers to set out upon his tracks and after a week’s pursuit they arrested 
him while he was sleeping in the house of a friend. Securing him with heavy manacles 
they carried the. desperate Indian hunter back to the fort, where he was kept under a close 
guard for some weeks. At length relaxing somewhat his severity under specious promises 
of the prisoner (^neral Hannar permitted Lewis to exercise about the fort, but always under 
sbrict surveillance of two or more guards and never without handcuffs upon his wrist On 

one occasion, however, Wetzel 
seized the .small opportunity 
offered for his escape and made 
a surprising dash for liberty. 
The guards were quick to 
detect his bold manoeuvre and 
each fired at the fugitive but 
without effect Running like 
a deer Wetzel plunged into a 
thicket, baffled all pursuit and 
managed to cross the Ohio, 
where he met a friend who 
relieved him of his fetters and 
he returned to his old vocation 
of killing Indians. Subse- 
quently he was again arrested, 
but the settlers, rallied to his 
defence and threatened an in- 
surrection if he was not re- 
leased. Under this pressure 
the court granted a writ of. 
habeas corpus and again he 
was free. He was the hero of 
many escapades thereafter 
which were by no means , 
creditable to his reputation as' 
an Indian fighter, but desper- 
ado as he was, Lewis Wetzel 
died a natural death at Whed.- 
ing in the summer of 1808. 

By the autumn of the 
year 1779 the naval contest had drifted somewhat abroad. On the 3d of November, 
Count D’Estaing’s fleet sailed for the West Indies. In December, Admiral Byron 
finding little to occupy his restless fancy and ambitions at New York, sailed away 
to try the fortunes of war on the high seas. As to movements by land, Colonel. 
Campbell, with two thousand men, was sent by General Clinton for the conquest of Georgia. 
On .tbd 39th of December the expedition reached Savannah. Georgia was^ by much the 
itvealted of all the colonies. Savannah was defended by a garrison of eight hundred men under 
pqinniand of General Robert Howe. The British attabked it and the Americans were soon 
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driven ont of the city. The patriots retreated into South Carolina, and found refuge at 
Oiarleston. This, however, proved to be the only real conquest made by the British during 
rile year<— a conquest sufficiently insignificant 

REVERSES TO THE AMERICAN CAUSE. 

The, American Army went into winter-quarters for 1778-’ 79 at Middle Brook, New 
Jersey. There was much discouragement, much discontent among the patriot soldiers, for 
they were neither paid nor fed. Time and again the personal influence of Washington was 
required to prevent a general mutiny. In Febniary of 1779 Govemoi Tryon, of New York, 
a Tory of the Tories, marched with fifteen hundred men against the salt-works at Horse 
Neck, Connecticut. Old General Putnan rallied the militia of the country, and made a 
bfave defence; but the Americans were outflanked by the enemy and obliged to fly. It was 
here that General Putnam, when about to be overtaken, spurred his horse down a precipice 
and escaped. 

With the opening of spring General Sir Henry Clinton looked around for a field of 
operations. In the latter part of May he sent an army up the Hudson to Stony Poift, a 
fortress commanding the river. The garrison, unable to resist the overwhelming forces of 
the British, made good their escape from the fortifications. On the ist of June, the British 
also captured Verplancks Point, on the opposite side of the Hudson. In July, Governor 
Tryon, with twenty-six hundred Hessians and Tories, made a sudden descent on New 
Haven, Connecticut, and compelled a surrender. The towns of East Haven and Fairfield 
were set on fire and burned to ashes. One of the traditions of the day runs to tlie effect 
that, at Norwalk, Tryon having ordered the burning of the village, sat in a rocking-chair on 
a neighboring hill and laughed heartily at the scene. 

It was much to the disadvantage of the Americans that Stony Point, commanding the 
central Hudson, should be held by the British. Washington accordingly planned its recap- 
ture from the enemy. To this .work he assigned General Anthony Wayne, That officer on 
the 15th of July, 1779, marched against the stronghold, and in the evening halted near* the 
fort. His movements had not been discovered by the British. Wayne was enabled to make 
his plaii of assault and issue his orders without attracting the attention of the enemy’s 
pickets, who were presently caught and gagged in the darkness. Everything was conducted 
in silence. The muskets of the Americans were unloaded and the bayonets fixed. Not a 
gun was to be fired. Wayne waited until a little after midnight before ordering the assault 
The patriots made the charge with great spirit, and scaled the ramparts. The British find- 
ing themselves between two lines of closing bayonets, cried out for quarter. Sixty-three of 
the enemy fell. The remaining five hundred and forty-three were taken prisoners. Of .tliC 
Americans only fifteen were killed and eighty-three wounded. General Wayne, having 
s^red the ordnance and stores, destroyed the fort and marched off with his' prisoners. 

On the 1 8th of July, Major Lee with a detachment of patriots captured the British gar- 
rison at Jersey City. On the 25th of the mouth a fleet was sent to attack a post which the 
,enemy had established at the mouth of the Penobscot The squadron reached its destina- 
tion, blockaded the mouth of the river, and began a siege. On the r3th of August, how- 
wer, a British squadron appeared, superior in number of vessels and equipment, and falling 
upon the American fleet destroyed or captured tlie whole. 

SUCCESSES AND REVERSES. 

In the same summer it was found necessary to organize a campaign against the Indians 
the country of the Susquehanna. An expedition of six hundred men was equipped and 
placed tinder command of Generals Sullivan and James Clinton. The Atnerican force 
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marched fii&t agaiimt the savages and Tories who had fortified themselves at Elmira. Thia 
place was besieged, and on the a9th of August the enemy was routed from his stronghold 
and scattered in all directions. The country between the tippet Susquehanna and the 
Genesee was then laid waste by the patriots, who destroyed forty Indian towns and villages 
before the campaign was end^. 

On the part of the enemy some successes weie achieved On the 9 th of January, 1779, 
a British force under Gcueial Prevost attacked and captuied Fort Sunbury, on St Catne* 
rine’s Sound. Prevost was tlien assigned to the comm ind of the British aimy in the south. 
A force of two thousand regulars and loyalists was despatched fiom Savannah for the Cap- 
ture of Augusta. ' On the 29th of Januaiy, the lattci city was taken with but little resist- 
ance. In these days the southern colonies weie greatl> plagued by the Tory partisans of 
Great Bntain, who organized in gueiilla binds ag mist tlicir own countrymen. One of 
these companies under Colonel Bo>d, advancing fioni the country distiicts to join the 

British at Augusta, was attacked 
and louted bj patiiots under 
Colonel Anderson. On the 14th 
of Februarj , the same body was 
again defeated by Colonel Andrew 
Pickens Bo>d and several of 
his men were killed, seventy-five 
othcis weie captured, and five of 
the leading Tories hanged. 

Ill tins manner the western 
half of Georgia was quickly 
recovered bj the patriots. Meati- 
while a regular expedition under 
General Ashe had been sent out* 
fioui Charleston to intercept the 
euemv. On the 25th of February, 
the Americans crossed the Savannah and began 
pmsnit of the Bntish Colonel Campbell and his 
band as far as Bnei Creek. At this stream the 
]ulriots halted, and, encamping with iucaution, 
were suirounded by the British under General 
Prevost. A battle was fought on the 3d of March, and the Americans in total rout were 
driven in scattered bands into the swamps By this victory of the British, Georgia waa 
again prostrated and a royal government was established over tlie State. 

The defeat of Geneial 4 she was tlu dispersion, not the capture, of his division. The 
Americans soon rallied, and within a mouth General Lincoln, commandant of Charleston, 
was able to take the field with five thousand men He proceeded up the Savannah River , 
in the direction of Augusta , but at the saint time his antagonist. General Prevost, crossed 
that stream and marched rapidly against Charleston General Lincoln was obliged to turn 
back, and the British soon made a lusty retreat The Americans followed, overtook the 
enemy at a place called Stone Ferry, .en miles west of Cliarleston, and attacked but were 
repulsed with considerable losses. Prevost, however, avoided battle, and fell badk to 
Savan n a h . From June until September military operations were suspended, for the 
was one of intense heat, and neither General chose to follow or engs^ the o^er. , ‘ 
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V'S' i^J^cctisFui. attack « iii mvan'iuh.’''.''^ . , 

' . : ’ , It tfas at tWs jUnett^'pf affairs that Count D’Estaingf, who had hcdn cru|»h|f isrilii tkit 
fleet iti the W^t. ladies, arrived at Charleston to cooperate with General Lincolh ^ 
^ti^e f Auction <ff Savannah.. .Discovering the intent of the Americans, Prevost withdrew 
his forces within the defences of that city and stood at bay. On the 12 th of September the 
’sFtench, rinmberihg six thousand, effected a landing near Savannah and advanced to the 
General Lincoln, however, was slow in arriving before the city. On the i6th 
'P’EiStaittg, acting without the assistance of the Americans, demanded a surrender ; but 
Prevost answered with defiance. A siege was begun and 
pie^s^ vigor. The city was constantly bombarded, 
but the defences were strong and were little injured. On 
the 23d of September Lincoln arrived, and D’Estaing 
entered into cofiperation for the reduction of the city. 

. length he notified the American commander that the 
place must be taken by assault, and the morning of the 9th 
of October was named as the time for the hazardous attack. 

Before sunrise on 
that morning the allied 
French and Americans 
moved forward against 
the' British redoubts. At 
one time it seemed that 
the works would be 
carried, for the attack 
wa^ made with great 
spirit and determination. 

The flags of Carolina and 
France Were planted 011 
the parapet, but they 
were soon .hurled down 
,by the British. It was 
in the mc/ee along the 
wall§ that Sergeant Jas- 
per, the ,hero of Fort 
Monltrie, was killed. 

TJie .allied columns were paui. jonks hoarding thk srkapis. 

driven, back with fearful 

ioss'es. Count Pulaski was stnick with a grapeshot and borne dying from the field. 

■ D’Estamg retired on board the fleet ; Lincoln retreated to Charleston ; and Savannah 
, mmained in the hands of the British. 

• the heroism of PAUL JONES. 

It was on the 23d of September in this year that Commodore John Paul Jones, t^is-^ 
ing off the coast of Scotland with a fleet of French and American vessels, fell in with a 
British squadron, and a bloody and famous battle ensued. The Serapis^ a British frigfate , 
:Of ffwftyrfour guns, engaged the Bon Homme Richard, the flag-ship of Paul Jones, in a 
. 'encounter. After a terrific cannonade the two ships came within musket-shot, A®d , 
,,was riddled by Jhe fire of the oth^r. At last the ships were lashed together. 11 *;^ 
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Americans, or rather the crew of the jBon Homme R'khard (fot that crew wa^ made up of 
many nationalities) boarded the Serapis^ and the latter was obliged in blood and fire a^d 
ruin, to strike her colors. Already, however, the Bon Homme Richard had become 
unmanageable and was in a sinking condition. Jones hastily transferred his men to the 
conquered vessel, and his own ship went down. Of the three hundred and seVenty-five 
men who composed Paul Jones’s crew three hundred were either killed or wounded. 

Thus indecisively and with certain heroic episodes ended the year 1779. The colonies 
had not yet won their independence. The French alliance, sad to say, had ^brought but 

little seeming benefit. The national treasury was 
bankrupt. The patriots of the army were poorly 
fed and were paid for the most part with unkept 
promises. Nor was there any weakening on the part 
of the enemy. Great Britain still supported the 
war with unabated vigor. True, her anger had now 
been diverted somewliat from the colonffes to her 
ancient rival h'r^iice ; but Parliament and the Kifig 
were still for war and the subjugation of America. 
The levy of sailors and soldiers now made amounted 
to a hundred and twenty thousand, while the ex- 
penses of the war department were raised to twenty 
million pounds sterling. The cloud of war rested 
ominously over our thirteen struggling States and the day of indej>endence still seemed 
far away. 

^ The winter of 1779-80 Washington passed at his headquarters near Morristown While 
the main body of his army lay encamped on the southern slope of Kcmball mountain, 
sufficiently near to be called into immediate service in case of necessity. The winter was 
so excessively severe as to retard operations, and was spent in no greater activity than 
watching the British^on Staten Island and in foraging for provisions, for the army was so 
inadequately provided that self-preservation compelled a resort to marauding levies upon 
surrounding barnyards. The cold and privations were so great that the scenes at, Valley 
Forge were reenacted, and but for the influence which Washington exerted his army would 
no doubt have mutinied, as it was more than once upon the eve of doing. 



WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS AT 
MORRISTOWN. 




CHAPTER XVI. 







AMERICA WINS THE BATTLE. 


THOUGHTFUIy reader of the history of the American 
Revolution can discern one significant fact, and that 
is that the British armies in America did not make 
war tipon our fathers with their accustomed vigor. 
Was it possible that a lurking desire had pervaded 
these armies of England that the Americans might 
win the contest and go free? Certain it is that in 
. many instances the war was waged in an easy-going 
and perfunctory way that might create the suspicion 
of an underlying and half-dormant sympathy of the 
British for the American cause. At any rate, there 
were seasons when the war almost ceased. This was 
true in the north during the greater part of the year 


1780. Little was done on cither side until midsummer. , Early in July Admiral de 
Ternay, of the French navy, arrived at Newport with a large fleet and six thousand infantry 
under Count Rochambeau. 


The Americans were greatly elated at the coming of their allies. By this event the 
conflict suddenly loomed up to vaster proportions than ever, and this fact greatly strength- 
ened the faith of the patriots in their ultimate success. In September General Washington 
went to Dobb’s Ferry^ on the Hudson ; was there met in conference by Count Rochambeau, 
and the plans of future campaigns were determined. These events, however, were all of 
importance that occurred in the north during the year 1780. 

In the south, however, there was much desultory activity and the patriots suffered 
many and serious reverses. The southern colonies were weak. As we have said before 
tliey were also troubled with many nests of Tories, who for some reason not easily dis- 
coverable had chosen to turn upon their fellow-countrymen in a manner not very different 
from treason. During the year South Carolina was at one time completely overrun bj^ 
the enemy. Admiral Arbuthnot came with a fleet of British ships and on the tith of 
February anchored before Charleston. He had on board Sir Henry Clinton and an army 
of five thousand men. The city was feebly defended. General Lincoln, the commandant, 
had an* effective force of no more than fourteen hundred. The British easily effected a 
landing and marched up the right bank of Ashley River to a position from which they 
might advantageously attack the city. On the 7th of April General Lincoln was reinforced 
by a brigade of seven hundred Virginians. Two days afterwards Arbuthnot Succeeded in 
passing the guns of Fort Moultrie and came within cannon shot of the city. 


THE SIEGE OF CHARLESTON. ^ ^ 

The siege of Charleston was now begun by land and water. General I.jrihcoln ^nt out 
* H t^giment of three hundred men under General Auger to scour the country and. kelbp open 
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^^Ctwper River. Apposed of this m(W«m^ : 
, Cp^oiiei - Tarietdp, fell upon Auger’s forces at a pjaiae 

. cailedMdiik’SvCDther axui' dspeuied' or captured the whole company. The city was thus, 
hemttied in. ’ *Such was the dis|)arity between the contending forces that from Ae first "'the; 
defence seemed hopeless. In a short time the - fortifications crumbled under the cannonade 
of the British batteries ahd General Lincoln, perceiving that the city would be carried by 

assault, agreed to a capitulation. On the 12th of 
_ May Charleston was surrendered to the enemy and 
^ ^ General Lincoln and his forces became prisoners 

of war. 

Meanwhile Colonel Tarleton had continued 
his ravages in the open country. A few days 
before the surrender he surprised and dispersed 
. ^ a body of militia which had been gathered on the 

Y Santee. After the captiure of Charleston three 

^ expeditions were sent into different parts of the 

State. The first of these was against the American 
post at the place called Ninety-Six. This station 
was captured by the enemy. A second detachment 
of British invaded the country of the Savannah. 

A third under Cornwallis crossed the Santee and 
captured Georgetown. Tarleton continued his 
depredations. • At the head of seven hundred 
cavalry he fell uixni the Americans under Coli>nel 
Buford and on the Waxhaw charged upon and dispereed them in all directions. 

By these successes the authority of Great Britain was nominally restored in South 
Carolina. For the present resistance seemed at an end. The patriots were beaten down 
and for the day remained iji silence. Sir Henry Clinton and Arbnthnot, flattering themselves 
with the complete success of their expedition, now returned to Nevf York, leaving Lords 
Cornwallis and Rawdon with a part of the British army to hold the conquered territory. 



SCRN8 OF OPERATIONS IN THE SOOTH, 1780-I. 


THE BRAVERY OF FRANCIS MARION. 

It was soon seen, however, that the spirit of iiatriotism was not extinguished. A number 
of popular military heroes appeared on the scene and gained for themselves an imperishable 
fame as the champions of the jicople. Such iu particular were Thomas Sumter and Francis 
Marion. These brave men came as the protectors of the State. They rallied the militia 
here and there and began an audacious jiartisan warfare. Exposed detachments of the 
British were suddenly attacked and swept off’ here and there as though an enemy had 
swooped upon them from the clouds.. At a place called Rocky Mount, Colonel SumteJ^ burst 
Upon a party of British dragoons who were glad to save themselves by flight. On the 6 th 
of August he attacked another detfichment of the enemy at Hanging Rock, defeated them 
and mdde gpod his retreat. It was in this battle that young Andrew Jackson, then bu-jt 
thirteen years of age, began his career as a soldier. 

Marion’s band consiisted at first of twenty men and boys, white and black, half-clad, 
and poorly armed ; but the number increased and it.was not long until the “ Ragged Regj. 
mont ” became a terror to the enemy. It was the policy of Marion and Sumter to keep 
thtir headquarters and places of refuge iu almost inaccessible swamps. From these coverts 
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tti(*s«wjp all before Aem. Thefe was no telling 

leedeis ifrould fall During the whole sunjuier a‘nd asatB^pan of' 4780 Cofo^ < Jiifeiao# tiM*' 
tinned to sweep around Cornwallis’s" positions, cuttil^' hls^ lines of communicfUiott‘'a]id, 
making incessant onsets upon exposed parties of the British. * . . 

DEATH OF BARON DE KALB. 

Washington now sent forward General Gates into the Carolinas with the hope of pro- 
tecting the old North State and perhaps recovering the South. Learning of his advance, 
Cornwallis threw forward a large division of his forces under Lord Rawdon to Camden. 
Cornwallis himself followed with reinforcements, while the Americans concentrated at 
Cicrmont not fay away. The sequel showed that both Cornwallis and Gates had formed 
the design of attacking each other in the night. Each 
selected the evening of the 15th of August for the forward 
movement Both accordingly broke up their camps, and 
the two armies met midway on Sander’s Creek. Here a 
severe battle was fought, and the Americans were defeated 
.with a loss of more than a thousand men. Here it was 
that the distinguished Baron de Kalb received his mortal < 5 
wound. A review of the 
battle showed that the 
American forces had not 
been managed with either 
ability or courage. The 
repiftation of Gates as a 
commander was blown 
away like chaff, and he 
was superseded by General 
Greene. 

In another part of the 
field the brave and dash- 
ing Carleton liad avenged 
himself and the British 
cause by overtiking and 
routing the corps of 
Colonel Sumter at Fishing 
Creek. Sumter’s division 
was put hors dit combat by 
this defeat; but Marion still remained abroad leading the patriot partisans and greatly 
harassing the enemy. On the 8th of September the British adyanced into North Carolina 
aud oh the 25th reached Charlotte without molestation. From this station Cornwallis 
sent out Colonel Ferguson with a mounted division of eleven hundred regulars and 
Tories to scour the country west of the River Catawba and to organize the. loyalists of 
that section. 

; Ferguson reached King’s Mountain, where he encamped at his ease; but on the 7th 
of ' October he was suddenly attacked by a thousand riflemen led by the daring Colonel 
torni>belh A desperate fight here ensued. Ferguson was slain and three hundred pf his 
men were killed or wounded. ‘The remaining right hundred were forced into such close 
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t'qtiartisrs that they threw d, 0 Wn their arms’ surrendered at discretioto. Qujutef was 
» granted freely to ttie British; but the patriot blood was hot, and ten of the lading Tory . 
Ixeisouers were condemned by a court>maitial and hanged. 

’ ' , After, this brief account of affairs in the South we may pause to notice the civil con- 
dition of* the America^ people at this juncture. The credit of the nation was rapidly 
sinl^ing tp the lowest ebb. Congress was obliged to resort to the free issuance of paper 
money. At first the Continental bills were received at par; but their value rapidly fell off 
until by the middle of 1780 they were scarcely worth two cents to the dollar. Business 
-was paralyzed for the want of an efficient currency. In the midst of the financial distress 
of the times Robert Morris and a few other wealthy patriots, putting their all on the cast 
of. the die, came forward with their private fortunes and saved the colonies from impend- 
ing ruip. The mothers of America also lent a helping hand by the preparation and free 
contribution of clothing and supplies for the army. A large part of the food and clothes 
of, the patriot soldiers was at this time furnished as a gift from women who, equally with 
their husbands and brothers and fathers, had adopted the motto of Independence or Death. 

TREASON OF ARNOLD. 

The autumn of 1780 was a period of gloom, and in the midst of it the country was 
shocked by the news that General Benedict Arnold had turned traitor to his country! 
Atnold had been in the early years*of the war one of the bravest of the brave. After the 
battle of Bemis’s Heights in the fall of 1777, he had been promoted to the rank of Major- 
General and made commandant of Philadelphia; for the severe wound which he had 
received precluded him for a season from the service of the field. While living. at Phila- 
delphia he married the daughter of a loyalist, came thus into high society and entered 
upon a career of extravagance which soon overwhelmed him with debt. Having come 
financially into a strait place he stooped to the commission of certain frauds on the supply 

department of the army. This discovered, charges were preferred 
a^inst him by Congress, and he was convicted by a court-martial. 

, Seeming to forget his di.sgrace, however, Arnold soon after- 
wards obtained command of the fortress of West Point, on the 
Hudson. On the last day of July, 1780, he a.ssumed control of 
the important arsenal and depot of stores at that place. It 
would api>ear that from the date of his trial and disgrace he 
began to entertain the design of avenging himself on his country 
and countrymen. At all events, after arriving at West Point he 
presently entered into a .secret correspondence with Sir Henry 
Clinton at New York, and finally offered, or at least accepted 
an offer, to betray his country for British gold. It was agreed 
that the British fleet should ascend the Hudson and that the 

garrison and fortress of West Point should be surrendered to the 

scsKs OF ARNowrs TRBASON, eiiemv without a straggle. 

* As his representative General Clinton had chosen Major 

• John Andre, the Adjutant General of the British army, to go in person and hold a con- 
ference with Arnold. The former was sent up tlie Hudson on the 21st of September 
and was directed to complete the arrangements with the traitor for the delivery of <he 
fortress. Andre went in full uniform and the meeting was held outside of the American , 
lines; foir Clinton had directed his subordinate not to incur the danger whidi would 
his entering within the pickets of the American forces. * * 
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; ' pf the 8ist' Andre* r^li^ the designaited spot, ■wrent ashore 

, the to and met Arnold in the tiiicket Daydawn approached before the nefarioua? 

. bnsitoe done' and the conspirators /to American, lines. Andre -was obliged' 

by this contingency to disguise himself, and by so doing he assumed the character, df^ 
'aspy«.. _■ ‘ 

The two ill-starred men spent the next day at a house near by and there the bushie^ 
completed. Arnold agreed to surrender West Point for ten thousand ixHinds and a 
commission as Brigadier in the British army, Andre for his part received papers contain- 
a description of West Point, its resources in men and stores, its defences and the best* ■* 
method of attack. Meanwhile, the Vulture lying at anchor in the Hudson had been dis- 
covered by some American artillery-men, who planted a battery and drove the ship down , 

. the river. 

CAPTURE AND EXECUTION OF ANDRE. . 

When Andre finished his btisiness with Arnold and would return to his ship he found 
the vessel gone. P'or this reason he was obliged to cross to the other side of the river and 
return to New York by land. He passed the American outposts in safety bearing Arnold’s 
passport and giving the 
name of John Anderson. 

AtTarrytown, however, 
he was confronted by 
.three militiamen, John 
Paulding, David 
Williams and Isaac "Van 
Wart, who arrested his 
progress, stripped him, 
found his papers and 
delivered him to Colonel 
Jameson at Northcastle. 

Through that officer’s 
amazing stupidity 
Arnold was at once noti- 
fied that “John Ander- 
son” had been taken 
with his passport and 
some papers “ of a very 
dangerous tendency! ” 

Arnold on hearing the news sprang up from his breakfast, exchanged a few hurried' 
words with his wife, fled to the river, took a boat and succeeded in reaching the Vulture. 
The unfortunate Andre was thus left to his fate. He was tried by a court-martial at Tappan 
and condemned to death as a spy. On the ad of October he was led to the gallo\Srs and 
ttator the- stem code of war— though he pleaded vainly to be shot as a soldier— was hanged. ' 
Theugfa dy ing the death of a felon he met his dooin as the brave man goes to death, and 
aftertimds have not failed to commiserate his deplorable fate. 'Arnold for his part received 

pkpeyf ■ ' 

tp a close the year 1780. It did notappear that independence was neat^' 
tfeitt jt had been at the beginning. In the dark days of December, however* there 
array from Europe. For several years the people. qf Holland,'like the 
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had secretly sympathized with the Americaos and the {{overnment extended silent help and 
support to the cause in which they were engaged. After the conclusion of the alliance with 
France negotiations were opened with the Dutch for a commercial treaty similar to that 
which had been obtained by Franklin from the French court. The agents of Great Britain 
discovered the purpose of the Dutch government, but the latter was not to be turned from 
its intent At first the British agents angrily remonstrated, and then on the aoth of Decem- 
ber there was an open declaration of war. Thus the Netherlands were added to the alliance 
against Great Britain. It seemed that the King of England and his ministers would have 
enough to do without furtllcr efforts to enforce a Stamp Act on the Americans or to levy a 
tax on their imported tea. 

Notwithstanding the advantage gained by the accession of Holland the year 1781 
opened gloomily for the patriot cause. The condition of the army at times became desper- 
ate; no food, no pay, no clothing. In their distress the soldiers once aiid again became 
mutinous. The whole Pennsylvania line on New Year’s Day broke from their barracks 
and marched on Philadelphia. At Princeton they were met by emissaries from Sir Henry 
Clinton, who tempted them with offers of nioiie} and, clothing if they would desert tlie 
standard of their country. The mutinous patriots, however, were not of that mettle. They 
*'made answer by seizing the British agents and delivering them to General Wayne to be 
hanged as spies. For this deed the commissioners of Congress, who now arrived at the 
American camp, offered the insurgents a large reward, but this also was against the temper 
of the angry patriots, who though mutinous scornfully rejected the overtures of both friends 
and enemies. Washington knowing how shamefully the array had been neglected by Con- 
gress was not unwilling that the insurrection .should take its own course. The Congres- 
aioual agents were therefore left to adjust the difficulty as best they could witli the rebellious 
troops. 

EXECUTION OF MUTINEERS. 

The success of the mutineers in obtaining their rights furnished a bad example to 
otliers who were discontented for less v.ilid reasons. About the middle of January the New 
Jersey brigade stationed at Pompton revolted. This movement Washington deemed it 
neceasary to put down by force, (.xeneral Robert Howe was sent with five hundred regulars 
against th? camp of the insurgents and they were obliged to submit to severe discipline. 
Twelve of the ringleaders were taken and obliged to execute two of their own number as a 
warning to the army. From that da)' to the close of tlie Revolution order was completely 
restored. 

These insurrections had on the whole a good rather than a bad effect; Congress was 
thoroughly alanned and immediate provisions were made for the better support of the army. 
Washington himself after having enforced order and discipline in the ranks wrote indignant 
letters to Congress in behalf of his suffering soldiery and that body was thus lashed into 
doing something for the better support and greater comfort of the men who were fighting 
the battle for independence. An agent of the government in the days of this emergency 
was sent to France to obtain a further loan of money. Robert Morris was appointed ^cre- 
tary of Finance, and the Bank of North America wa.s organized as the nucleus of a new 
monetary system for the country. Although the outstanding debts of tlie United States 
could not for tlie present be paid, yet all future obligatious were promptly met. Mojris 
and his friends pledged their private fortunes to the maintenance of the financial credit of s 
the nation. % 

As to military operations the same wore begun in the north by an expedition Of 
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Aitu>ld. That maliga genius, after his treason, had snece^ed in teaching New York, had 
received the ptomis^ compensation and accompanying commission as brigadier^genetal in 
the British army. 

Before the settingdn 
of winter, namely, in 
November of 1780, 

Washington and Major 
Henry Lee, or rather 
the latter, with the 
consent of the former, 
had formed a plan to 
take Arnold prisoner. 

Sergeant John Champe 
was appointed to un- 
dertake the daring en- 
terprise. The sergeant 
made a mock desertion 
from the army, fled to 
the enemy, entered 
New York, and with 
two assistants joined 
Arnold’s company . 

These three concerted 
measures to abduct the 
traitor from the cit\ and convey him to the Amencan camp The scheme had almost 
proved successful, but Arnold chanced to move his quarters to another part of the city 
and the plan was defeated. A month afterward he was given command of a fleet and a 
land-force of sixteen hundred men, and on the 16th of December he left New York to 
make a descent on the coasts of Virginia 

CAREER OF ARNOLD AS A BRITISH OFFICER. 

The expedition reached its destination in the Janies River valley in January, 1781. 
There Arnold began his war on his countrymen His expedition was a foray rather than a 
campaign, and his march was marked with many ferocious and vindictive deeds. It might 
be discerned, however, that the daring and ability which had characterized his former 
exploits were henceforth wanting. He was a ruined man. He had sold himself instead 
of his country. Weakness had come with crime, and the havoc of conscience and remorse 
were in him and around him. His command succeeded in destroying a large amount of 
public and private property in the vicinity of Richmond. The country along the James 
was laid waste until there was little left to excite the cupidity or gratify the revenge of the 
traitor and his followers. Arnold then took up his headquarters in Portsmouth, a few miles 
south of Hampton Roads. 

The success of the expedition as a destroying force had been such as to iiiduce Sir 
Heuty Clinton to support the movement. About the middle of April he sent general 
Phillips to Portsmouth with a force of two thousand men. These were joined with Arnold’s 
men and Phillips as.sumed command of the whole. A second time the expedition was 
diislpt^d through the fertile districts of lower Virginia, and pillage and devastation and fire 
l»a»^ the pathway of the invaders. Arnold had been humiliated by the fact that Phillips 
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LIFE OF ARNOLD. 


Returning to New York, he received 
from Clinton a second detachin^^ , 
he entered Long Island Sound, landed at New London in his nev^r 
captured the town. Fort Griswold, which was defended by Colonyd^ 
taken by assault, but when the commandant surrendered, he ai^ 







AND COLUMBIA. » 

. of his garrisoa were murdered in cold blood, ‘ The t9;nm was th^ » set on fire 
and' nearly eyery house of in^rtance, including the custom-house, court-house, .jaili 
m^het and churches, was consumed. It is a tradition that Arnold took his position 
in the belfry of a church and watched the destruction of the city. During this riot of 
massacre and holocaust Arnold- rode through the streets and stimulated his soldiers in their 
work of murder and demolition, as if his savagery could never be glutted. It is related 
that a young woman, frenzied by the murder of her father and the ruin of her home, seized 
a loaded musket and in her desperation attempted the life of the traitor, a purpose in which 
she was only prevented by the gun missing fire. Moved by her bravery, no less than by 
her great sorrow, Arnold refused to punish the girl for attempting his life, leaving her amid' 
the wreckage and slaughter that he had wrought 

BATTLE OF COWPENS. 

We have already noted the change in commanders at the south. The American army, 
after its defeat at Sander’s Creek, had concentrated at Charlotte, North Carolina, and passed 
under command of General Greene. By this time General Daniel Morgan had risen to 
great reputation in the south,^and was trusted by Greene as one of his principal supporters. 
Early in January Morgan at the head of a considerable body of trOops was sent into the, 
Spartanburg district of South Carolina to repress the Tories. Thither he was followed by 
the able and daring Colonel Tarleton with the British cavalry. The Americans took 
position at a place called the Cowpens where, on the 17th of January, they were attacked by 
the enemy. Tarleton made the onset with his usual impetuosity, but Morgan’s men bravely 
held their ground. After some hard fighting the American Jiorsc, under Colonel William ' 
Washington, made a charge and scattered the British dragoons in all directions. Ten 
of the enemy’s officers and ninety privates were killed in the battle. The victory was 
decisive and Tarleton’ s force was for the time dispersed. 

The intelligence of the fight at Cowpens astonished Cornwallis, but he hastily marched, 
up the river in the hope of CLXtting off Morgan’s retreat. General Greene, however, reached 
Morgan’s camp and took command in jjerson. Then began a long retreat of the Americans 
and pursuit by the British. On the 28th of Januar>', 1782, the former reached the Catawba 
and crossed safely to 4he northern bank. Within two hours the British reached the ford 
■with full expectation of continuing the pursuit in the morning, but during the night the 
rain poured down in torrents, the river was swollen to a flood, and it was many days before 
the British could cross. 

Then began a race for the Yadkin. The distance between the two rivers was sixty 
miles, but in two days the Americans arrived at the Yadkin and had nearly completed the 
crossing when the British came in sight. That night the Yadkin also was made impass- 
able by auspicious rains and Cornwallis suffered a second delay. Not until the 9th of 
February did he succeed in crossing to the northern bank. From this position the lines of 
retreat and pursuit lay nearly parallel to the north. A third time the race began, and for 
the third time the Americans won. On the 13th of the month Greene, with the main 
di'rision of the army, safely crossed the Dan into Virginia. 

. DEFEAT AT GUILFORD COURT-HOUSE. 

But it was not his purpose to continue retreating or to remain inactive at the end of the 
race. On the aad of February, he returned to North Carolina. Meanwhile, Tarleton had 
be^ Sent by ComTFallis into the region between the Haw and Deep rivers, to encourage a 
liauig of the Tories. They came at his call, and about three hundred loyalist recruits rose 



to him; but while they w«H?e mArchihg to Tarletou’s camp they were ititerc6pf6d, feu,t |gff^‘' 
aud the whole company scattered by die patriot Colonel. I/ee. 

Greene’s army now numbered more thw four thousand men, and the enemy undeir 
Cornwallis were of about equal strength.' The American general decided to avoid battle po. 
longer, and breaking his camp marched to Guilford Court-House. The British came on in 
the same direction, and on the 15th of March, the two armies met and joined battle. The 
action was severe but indecisive. The Americans lost the field, and were indeed repitlled 
for several miles; but in killed and wounded the British suffered the greater losses. ' . 

After the battle of Guilford, Cornwallis decided to withdraw from the south in tiie 
direction of Virginia. His retreat was first to Wilmington, and then before the end of April, 
to his destination. The British forces in the south remained under command of Lord Raw- 
don. Greene did not at the first follow Coniwallis, but advanced into South Carolina, aud 
captured Fort Watson on the Santee. He then took post at Hobkirk’s Hill, near Camden. 
Here on the 25th of April, he was attacked by the British under Rawdon, and a severe bat- 
tle was fought in which for a while victory strongh’ inclined to the American side. But* 
Greene’s centre, through some misinovement, gave way, and the day was lost 

After this engagelnent Lord Rawdon retired with his' command to Eutaw Springs. It 
hdd now been discovered by the British that their various conquests in the thinly populated 
districts of the Carolinas brought them nothing but vacuity. Neither the sentiments of the 
peopluwere changed nor was their ultimate ability to continue the war seriously affected by 
the British successes. The forces of the enemy after a victory would find themselves in an • 
• open country surrounded by a hostile population whom they could, not strike, and it gener- 
ally happened that the enemy was satisfied to return to some town or city where greater com- 
fint might be found. After the retreat of Rawdon to Eutaw Springs the British posts at 
Otahgeburg and Augusta were retaken by the patriots. The place called Ninety-Six waS 
, besieged by Greene, and was about to succumb when Rawdon turned back for battle, and the 
American commander deemed it pnident to retire, during the sickly months of summer, to 
the woody hill-country of the Santee. 

In tlie interval that followed, Sumter, Lee and Marion with their partisan bands became 
more active than ever. The.se patriot leaders were constantly abread in the saddle and 
smote the Tories right and left. It was at this juncture that I^rd Rawdon went to Charles- 
ton and there became a principal actor in one of the most shameful scenes of the Revolu- 
tion. Colonel Isaac Hayne, a patriot officer who had formerly taken an oath of allegiance- 
to the King, was caught in command of a troop of American cavalry. His just^cation 
was that the oath which had been imposed on him by the conquest of the State by the Brit- 
ish had been annulled by the reconquest of Carolina by the Americans; but this claim was 
treated with derision by a court-martial which was organized under Colonel Balfour, com- 
mandant of Charleston. Colonel Hayne was tried, condemned and under the sanction of 
Lord Rawdon was hanged. 

BATTLE OF EUTAW SPRINOS. 

•With the subsidence of the heated season General Greene, on the 22d of August 
marched towards Orangeburg. Rawdon hereupon fell back to Eutaw Springs, where he 
was overtaken by the Americans on the 8th of September. One of the fiercest battles of 
the war ensued, and General Greene was denied the decisive victory only by the unexpected 
bad conduct of some of his troops. He was obliged after a loss of five hundred mad .dfiy 
mdn to give oVer the struggle, but not until he had inflicted on the British a loss in killed 
■md wounded of nearly seveh hundred. General Stuart, who commanded the Btitiri* ioni 
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this field, now retreated to Monk’s Corner, whither he was followed by Greene. Gradually 
the British outposts were drawn in, the* country was given up, and ader two iftonths of 
inanceuvring the entire force of the enemy was driven into Charleston. 

In the whole south only this city and Savannah now remained in the power of the 
King’s army ; and there were already premonitions that both of these would be abandoned. 
On the nth of July, 1781, Savannah was actually evacuated, but Charleston remained in 
the occupation of the British until the 14th of December, 1782. Such was the close of the 
Revolution in the Carolinas and Georgia. The southern States had suffered most of all by 
the ravages of the enemy, and had been least able to bear such devastation. But with the 
recovery of independence there was -an immediate revival, and the traces of war and disaster 
were soon obliterated. 

The movement of Lord Cornwallis towards Virginia has already been noted. ThatCreneral 
reached the Old Dominion in the early part of May, 1781, and took immediate command 



CHARGE OF THl? AMERICANS UNDJvR GREENE. 


of the British army. Like his predecessors, Arnold and Phillips, he conducted in the first 
place a desolating expedition in the valle>' of the James. The conntr>’ was ravaged and 
property, public and private, destroyed to the value of fifteen millions of dollars. Wash- 
ington had entrusted the defence of Virginia to the Marejuis of Lafayette ; but that brave 
young officer had an inadequate force under his coiiiniand, and was unable to meet Corn- 
wallis in the field. 

The British General proceeded to the vicinity of Richmond without serioius opposition, 
and sent out thence a detachment under Tarleton to Charlottesville, where the Virginia 
government had its seat. Tarleton moved with his accustomed rapidity, surprised the town 
and captured seven members of the legislature. Governor Thomas Jefferson barely saved 
himself by flight, escaping into the motxntakis. 

The 6th of July was marked by an audacious episode in the campaigns of this -year. 
General Anthony Wayne, leading Lafayette’s advance, came suddenly upon the whole 
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British army at a place called Green’s Springs, on the James. Perceiving the peril into 
which hli had thrown himself by incaution, Wayne made an aiidacious attack, at which 
Cornwallis was so much surprised that the American commander was able to fall back and 
save himself by a hasty retreat No pursuit was attempted, and the Americans got away 
after inflicting an equal loss upon the enemy. 

Cornwallis now crossing the James marched to Portsmouth, where Arnold ha;d made 
his quarters in the previous spring. It is believed that the able British general had now 
divined the probable success of the American cause and would fain have fortified himself in 
a secure position at Portsmouth, but Sir Henr>' Clinton, the commander-in-chief, ordered 
otherwise ; and in the early part of Augu.st the British anny was embarked and conveyed 
to Yorktown, on the .southern bank of York River a few miles above the confluence of that 
stream witli the Chesapeake. Destiny had reserved this obscure place as the concluding 
scene of the most important war of the eighteenth eentur>'. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST CORNWALLIS. 

The courageous Lafayette quickly advanced into the peninsula between the York and 
the James, and took post only eight miles distant from .the British. P'rom this position he 
sent urgent despatches to Washington beseeching him to come to Virginia and direct in 
striking the enemy a fatal blow. A powerful P'rench armament commanded by the Count 
de Grasse was hourly expected in the Chc.sapeake, and the eager Lafayette saw at a glance 
that if a friendly fleet could be anchored in the mouth of the York River and a suitable 
land-force brought to bear upon Cornwalli.s, the doom of that able General and his whole 
command would be sealed. 

Washington also divined the situation, and from his camp on the Hudson kept looking 
wistfully to the south. During the months of July and August his mind was greatly exer- 
cised with the prospect Thus far the military situation had demanded that he should 
remain in the north confronting Sir Henry Clinton and watching his opportunity to recover 
New York City from the British. But the condition of affairs in Virginia was such as to 
lure him thither, and he determined to direct a campaign against Cornwallis. He took the 

precaution, however, to mislead Sir Henry Clinton 
by confinning him in the belief that a descent was 
aboitt to be made on New York. The - Americans 
and French would immediately begin a siege of 
that city. Such was the tenor of the delusive 
de.spatches which Washington wrote with the in- 
tention that they should fall into the hands of the 
enemy. The ruse was successful and Clinton made 
ready for the expected attack on New York. Even 
when, in the last days of August, information was 
borne to Clinton that the American anny had 
broken camp and was on the march across New 
Jersey to the south he would not believe it, but 
on the contrary went ahead preparing for the antici- 
pated assault on himself. 

In the meantime Washington pressed rapidly 
forward and soon entered Virginia. He paused two days at Mount Vernon, where he had 
not been for six years. At Williamsburg he met Lafayette and received from him an 
account of the situation in Lower Virginia. There he learned that on the 30th of August 
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Count de Grasse’s fleet, numbering twenty-eight ships of the line with nearly four tjiousand 
infantry on board, had reached the Chesapeake and come to safe anchor in the mouth of 
York River. Already Cornwallis was securely blockaded both by sea and laud. 

THE SIEGE AND SURRENDER OF YORKTOWN, 

The sequel showed that the French navy in its several parts was acting in concert. 
Ju.st after the arrival of Count de Grasse came also Count de Barras, who commanded the 
French flotilla at Newport. 

He brought with him into 
the Chesapeake eight addi- 
tional ships of the line and 
ten transports ; also cannon 
for the siege of York town. 

By the beginning of Septem- 
ber York River was effectu- 
ally closed at the mouth and 
the Americans and the 
French began to strengthen 
their lines by land. On the 
5th of the month the English 
Admiral Graves appeared in 
the bay with his squadron, 
and a naval battle ensued 
ill which the British ships 
were so roughly handled 
that they were glad to draw 
off and return to New York. On the 28th of September the allied annies, now greatly 
superior in numbers to the* enemy and confident of success, encamped closely around York- 

town, and the siege was 
regularly begun. The 
investment was destined 
to be of short duration. 
Tarleton, who occupied 
Gloucester Point on the 
opposite side of York 
River, made one spirited 
sally but was driven back 
with severe losses. 

By the 6th of October 
the trenches had been 
contracted to a distance 
of only six hundred 
yards from the- British 
works. From this posi- 
tion the cannonade 
became constant and 
effective. On the nth of the month the allies secured a second parallel only three hundred 
yards distant from the redoubts of Cornwallis. Three days afterwards, in the night, the. 
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Americans made an assault, and the outer works of the British were csirried by storm. At 
daydawn on the i6th the British made a sortie from their intrenchments, but were wholly 
unsuccessful. They could neither loosen the grip of the allies nor break tlirough the 
closing lines. 

On the 17th of the mouth Cornwallis proposed to surrender, and on the i8th terms of 
capitulation were drawn up and signed. At two o’clock in the afternoon of the 19th Major 
General O’Hara led out the whole British army from the trenches into the open field, where 
in the presence of the allied ranks of France and America seven thousand two hundred and 
forty-.seven English and Hessian soldiers laid down their arms, delivered their standards 
and became prisoners of war. Lord Cornwallis, sick in his tent — or feigning sickness, as 
the tradition of the times asserted — did not go forth to witness the humiliation of his army. 
Washington for his part designated General Lincoln who was of equal rank with O’Hara, 
to receive his sword and represent the commandcr-in-chief. British marines to the number of, 
eight hundred and forty were also surrendered. .Seventy-five brass and thirty-one iron gnus, 
together with all the accoutrements of Cornwallis’s army, were the adde<l fruits of victory. 

DEMONSTRATIONS OF JOY AND PUBLIC THANKSGIVING. 

(keat was the enthusiasm of the countiy on the spread of this triumphant intelligence. 
A swift courier was sent with the news to Congre.ss. On the evening of the 23d of October 
the mes.senger rode unannounced into Philadelphia. When the .sentinels of the city called 
the hour of ten o’clock that night their cr>’ was this : “ Ten o’clock, starlight night, and 
Cornwallis is taken! ” It was a fitting thing that the glorious proclamation of victor}- .should 
thus be made under the benignant .stars in the streets of that old town which first among the 
cities built by men had heard and attested the declaration that all men are created equal! 

On the morning of the 24th of (October, Congre.ss joyfully assembled. Never before 
had that body come together, not even on the day of Independence, with so great alacrity 
and enthu.sia.sni. Before the august assembly the modest despatches of Washington were read 
announcing the complete .succe.ss of tlie allied campaign of Virginia and the capture of 
Cornwallis and his army. The members exulting and many weeping for gladness adjourned 
and went in concourse with the citizens to the Dutcli Lutheran church, where the afternoon 
was turned into Thanksgiving da\'. The note of rtjoicing sounded through the length and 
breadth of the land. Even tlie humlilest took up the shout of emancipation and civil 
libert}' ; for it was seen that the dominion of Great Britain in America was forever broken. 

The surrendered army of Cornwallis was marched under guard to the military barracks 
at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, there to await exchange or a treaty of peace. Washington 
with the victorious allies returned to his camps in New Jersey and on the Hudson. Not 
only in America, but on the continent of Europe as well, the news of the capture of Corn- 
wallis was received with every demonstration of gladness. But in England the King and 
his ministers heard the tidings with mortification and rage. The chagrin and anger gf the 
government was intensified by the fact that a large part of the English people were either 
secretly or openly pleased with the success of the American cause. 

The popular feeling in Great Britain .soon expressed itself in Parliament. During the 
fall and winter of 1781 the ministerial majority in that body fell off rapidly. The existent 
goveniment tottered to its fall, and on the 20th of March, 1762, Lord North and his friends, 
unable longer to command the support of Parliament, resigned their offices. A new min- 
istry was immediately formed, favorable to America, favorable to freedom, favorable to 
peace. It became apparent to all men that the independence of the United States waB 
virtually achieved. 
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In the beginning of May the command of the British forces in the United States 
was transferred from Sir Henry Clinton to Sir Guy Carleton. The latter was known 
to be fribudly to the cause of the Americans, and he accepted his appointment as the 
beginning of the end. Meanwhile the hostile demonstrations of the enemy, who were now 
confined to New York and Charleston, ceased, and the prudent Washington, discerning the 
advantages of moderation, made no efforts to dislodge the foe, for the war had virtually 
come to an end. 

ENGLAND ACKNOWLEDGES AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 

Congress now became active in the work of securing a treaty of peace. In the summer 
of 1 782 Richard Oswald was sent by Parliament to Paris — a favorable omen ; for tlie object 
of his mission was to confer with Prankliii and Jay, the ambassadors of the United States, 
in regard to the terms of an international settlement. Before the discussions were ended 
John Adams, arriving from Amsterdam — for he was American minister to Holland — atid 
Henr>' Uaurens, from Ivondon, came to Paris and were joined with Franklin and Jay in the 
negotiations. The commissioners became assiduous in their work, and on the 30th of 
November, 1782, preliminary articles of peace were agreed to and signed on the part of 
Great Britain by Oswald and on behaff of the United vStates by Franklin, Adams, Jay and 
Uaiircns. In the following April the terms were ratified by Congress, but the proclamation 
of peace was for a considerable season deferred. 

This postponement of a public peace between the United States and the mother 
country was occasioned by the existing international complications. As soon as Great 
Britain discerned that American independence was a foregone conclusion she conceived the 
design of interposing herself between the new republic and PVance. It was clearly perceived 
that France, by her ready alliance with the Americans and her practical and successful 
support of their cause, had gained a great and perhaps permanent advantage in the affec- 
tions of the new nation, and this circumstance was well calculated to arouse the extreme 
jealous>- of the British nation and people. 

England felt herself to be the parental Stale. True, there had been a war, but the 
war was now at an end. Could she not, therefore, reingratiate; herself with her late colonies, 
recover her standing with them, resume her sway over their commerce and continue to gain 
as hitherto by the industries and products of the English-speaking race in the New World? 

The condition was such as to test the fidelit\^ of the Americans to their allies. The 
event .showed, however, that a profound alienation had been produced in the hearts of the 
American people towards the mother country. They had suffered too much of wrong and 
oppression, of persecution and outpouring of life and scanty treasure to get over the wound 
and return with good-will to the embrace of the ance.stral islands. Peace was, therefore, 
postponed, for France and England were still at war. It was not until the 3d of September, 
1783, that a final treaty was effected between all the nations that had been in the conflict. 
On tkat day the ambassadors of Holland, Spain, England, France and the United States, 
in a solemn conference at Paris, agreed to and signed the articles of a permanent and 
definitive treaty of peace. Then it was that the American people might for the first time 
break forth into universal rejoicing over the achievement of national independence. 

RETURN OF PEACE. 

The treaty of 1783 was full, fair and sufficient for the new republic. The terms of the 
compact were briefly these : A full and complete recognition of the independence, sov- 
ereignty and equality of the United {States of America ; the recession by Great Britain of 
Florida to Spain ; the surrender of all the remaining territdSry east of the Mis.si.ssippi and 
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south of tlie great Lakes to the United States ; the free navigation of the Mlssissippi’^an^ 
the Lakes by American vessels ; the concession of mutual rights in the •Newfoundland 
fisheries ; and the retention by Great Britain of Canada and Nova Scotia, with the Exclusive 
control of the St. Lpwreiice. 

We may here note in a few words the final withdrawal from our shores of the military 
forces of the enemy. Early in August of 1783 Sir Guy Carleton received instruction! to 
evacuate New York City. It was some time, however, before this could be conveniently- 
accomplished. Three months were spent by the British officers in making arrangements 
for this important event Finally, on the 25th of November, everything was in readiness 
and the British anny was embarked on board tlie fleet Then the sails were .spread 5 the 
ships stood out to .sea ; dwindled to white specks 011 the horizon ; disappeared. The Briton 
was gone. With what sentiments must the American patriots from the wharves, the 
windows, the housetops of old New York have watched that receding squadron bearing 
away forever from the American coast that hateful force which liad so long impeded the 
independence, the liberty, the nationality of the new United States ! Shall we say that the 
American of 1783, as he gazed on that November day adown the harbor of New York at 
the British fleet sinking behind the waters, exulted wfth mingled joy and hatred over the 
disappearance of his mortal foe ? Shall we believe that rather he remembered with anger 
and feelings of malevolent triumph his victory over the British King and ministr}', and that 
his feelings towards the visible enemy, now becoming invi.sible across, tlie sea, were those 
of a half-kindly regret and sympathy as for fellow-countrymen of a common race and 
tongue ? 

However this may be, the conflict was over and the victory won. After the struggles 
and sacrifices of an eight years’ war the old Continental patriots had achieved the inde* 


^e*^the^final^^cts^^*^a ^drama' bidding farbwbu. to his gbnerai,s. 

On the 4th of December there was a most affecting scene in New York City. Wash- 
,, assembled his officers and bade them a final adieu. When they were met the 

chieftain arose and spoke a few«affectionate words to his tried comrades in arms. Washing- 
ton was now in his fifty-second year, and had aged perceptibly under the arduous trials and 
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.responsibilities of the long-continiied war. His fidelity to the cause had led him to suflFer 
muph. ’ We have already noted the fact that for six years after taking command of the 
army at ''Cambridge he never once revisited his home at Mount Vernon. 

C 5 h the day of the separation, when he had ended his remarks lie requested each of 
hig officers to come forward in turn and take his hand. This they did, and with tears and 
sofes which they no longer cared to conceal the veterans bade him farewell. Washington 
then went on foot to Whitehall, followed by a vast concourse of citizens and soldiers, and 
thence departed en route for Annapolis, where Congress was in session. He paused on his 
way at Philadelphia and made to the proper officers a report of his expenses during the 
war. The account was in his own handwriting, and covered a total expenditure of seventy- 
foUr thousand four hundred and eighty-five dollars — all con*ect to a cent. The route of the 
chief from Pallus^s Hook to Annapolis was a continuous triumph. The people by hundreds 
and thousands flocked to the villages and roadsides to see him pass. Gray-haired statesmen 
came to speak words of praise ; young men to shout with enthusiasm ; maidens to strew his 
Way witli flowers. 

On the 23d of December, Was^iington reached Annapolis and was introduced to Con- 
gress. To that body of patriots and sages he delivered an address full of feeling, wisdom 
and iiiod'esty. Then with that dignity which always marked his conduct he surrendered 
his commission as commander-in-chief of the American army. General Mifflin, at that 
time President of Congress, responded in an eloquent manner, and then the hero retired to 
his home at Mount Vernon. It was evident to his countrymen and to all the world tha^ he 
gladly relinquished the honors of coinmand, the excitements and ambitions of war for the 
quiet and seclusion of his own home. The man whom only a >'ear before some disaffected 
soldiers and ill-advised citizens were going to make king of America now by his own act 
became a citizen of the new republic which by his genius and sword had become a 
possibility. 




CHAPTER XVII. 


THE CONFEDERATION. 


I.EADER will remember that at the time of the adop- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence a committee 
had been appointed to prepare a frame of government 
for the United States. This committee had upon its 
hands a serious and difficult task. The sword of Great 
Britain suspended over the colonies made union neces- 
sary ; but the long-stauding independence . of each 
tended to obstruct and hinder the needed comsolida- 
lion. The Committee on Confederation reported their 
work to Congress iti July of 1776. A month was 
.spent in fruitless debates, and then the question of 
adopting the articles of union prepared by the com- 
mittee was laid over until the following spring. 

In April of 1777 the report on the Confederation 
of the States was taken up and continued through the summer. The war was now on in 
earnest. The power of Great Britain was overthrown in all the States, and each adopted a 
republican form of government for itself. The sentiment for national union made some 
headway ; but there was on the part of many a covert purpo.se to win independence for the 
States severally instead of collectively, thus leaving each at the end of a succe.s.sful war to 
pursue its own course in accordance with its old-time principles, policy and purpose. 

ADOPTION OF THE ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION. 

It was not until the 15th of November, 1777, that a vote was taken in Congress and 
the Articles of Confederation reported by the committee reluctantly approved. The next 
step was to transmit the new coastitution to the several State legislatures for their adop- 
tion or rejection. The time thus occupied extended to the month of June, 1778, and even 
then the new frame of government was returned to Congress with many amendments. Earh 
colonial legislature deemed itself able to improve in some particulars the work to which a 
committee of Congress had given a year of profound consideration. 

Congress, however, was constrained by the nature of its own constitution to consider, 
and indeed to adopt, with many alterations and amendments, the clauses which had been 
added to the articles by the colonial assemblies. The most serious objections of the peo- 
ple were thus removed, and the Articles of the Confederation were signed by the delegates 
of eight states on the 9th of July, 1778. Eater in the same month the representatives of 
two other states, Georgia and North Carolina, affixed their signatures. In November 
the dele^tes of New Jersey acceded to the compact; and in February of 1779 the repre- 
sentatives of Delaware added the signature of tluit small commonwealth. Maryland, 
however, still held aloof, and it was not until March of 1781 that the consent of that 
State was finally obtained. It thus happened that the war of the Revolution was nearly 
ended before the new system of government was fully ratified. 

( 5 * 0 ) 
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The reader will not fail to discover in these circumstances the essentially military 
character of the Revolution of 1776. The civil revolution lagged behind. Doubtless 
the rational patriotism of the times was greatly discouraged and at times disgusted with 
the folly of the people acting in their civil capacity. It would seem in the retrospect 
that so easy and democratic a form of government as was contemplated under the Articles 
of Confederation would have been at once and gladly accepted by the people, anxious to 
obtain a more efficient frame and organ of civil authority; but not so. Everywhere there 
was cavil, objection, opposition, delay. Meanwhile the Congress of the Revolution, so- 
called, was obliged to labor on without the powers or prerogatives of government. Cer- 
tainly bnt for the abilities, sound principles and conrage of the leaders in the field the 
whole Revolutionary movement must have ended in a complete and dismal failure. 

Thus at the end of the War of Independence the United States found themselves 
under the Articles of Confederation. The government .so instituted was a sort of demo- 
cratic republic. It presented itself under the form of a Eoo.se Union of Independent 
Commonwealths — ^a Confederacy of Sovereign States. Both the executive and legislative 
powers of the government were vested in a Congress. That body was to be composed of 
not fewer than two nor more than seven representatives from each .state. These representa- 
tives were to constitute a single House — no Senate or Upper House was provided for. 
Congress could exercise no other than delegated powers. The sovereignty was reserved to 
the States. The most important of the exelu.sive privileges of Congress were the right of 
making war and peace, the regixlation of foreign commerce, the power to receive and send 
ambassadors, the control of the coinage, the settlement of disputed boundaries and the care 
of the public domain. There was no president or chief magistrate of the republic; and 
no general judiciary was provided for. The consent of nine States was necessary to com- 
plete an act of legislation. In voting in Congress, each State was by its delegates to cast 
but a siiTgle ballot. The union of the States;, or their confederation, thus established was 
declared to be perpetual. 

TRIALS THAT CONFRONTED THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 

Until March of 1781, when the Articles of Confederation were finally ratified by 
Maryland, the government — if such it might be called — continued to be directed by the 
Continental Congress. On the day, however, of the ratification of the Articles by Mary- 
land the Congress of the Revolution adjourned, and on the following morning reassem- 
bled under the new form of government. Almost immediately it became apparent that 
that government was inadequate to the exigencies of the time.s. In the first place it con- 
tradicted the doctrines of the Declaration of Independence. It was found that the power 
of Congress under the Articles was no more than a shadow; that shadow instead of being 
derived from the people emanated from the States and these were declared to be sovereign 
and independent. There was therefore no nationality, and indeed the movement towards 
nationality was greatly obstructed by the frame of government which was presumptively 
in its favor. It was fortunate indeed that the War of the Revolution was already virtually 
at an end before this alleged new government was instituted. The sequel showed that 
under trial the Articles of Confederation might have proved to be an agent of miscarriage 
and confusion in the very presence of the enemy. 

The first duty which was devolved on the new government was to provide for the pay- 
ment of the war debt, which had now reached the sum of thirty-eight million dollars. 
Congress could only recommend to the several States the levying of a sufficient tax to 
meet the indebtedness. Some of the States made the required levy; others were dilatory, 
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others refused. Thus at the very outset the governmgnt was balked and thwarted, and this 
too in one of the most important essentials of sovereignty. Serious troubles attended the 
disbanding of the army ; and these also were traceable to the weakness of the new system. 
The soldiers must be paid; but how could Congress pay from an empty treasury? It was 
rather the inability than the indisposition of that body which led to the embarrassment of 
the times. 

The princely fortune of Robert Morris was, at this crisis, exhausted in the vain effort 
to vrphold the credit of the country. He himself was brought to poverty and ruin, and 
finally abandoned to his fate by the very power which he had contributed so much to uphold. 
For three years after the treaty of peace the public affairs of the new nation were in a con- 
dition bordering on chaos. The imperilled state of the republic was viewed with alarm by 
the sagacious patriots who had brought the Revolution to a successful issue. It was seen in 
a very short time that unless the Articles of Confederation could be replaced with a better 
system, the nation would be dissolved into its original elements. ^ 

We shall not in this connection recount the immediate circumstances which led to the 
abandonment of the Articles of Confederation and the substitution therefor of a new Consti- 
tution. Suffice it to .say that from 17H3 to 1787 the civil ix)wcrs of the United States 
tended strongly to disintegration and ruin. Washington spoke the truth when he said in 
infinite sorrow that after all the .sjicrifices of the war for independence the government of 
his country had become a thing of contempt in the eyes of all nations. It was really a 
government of shreds and patches, .ind the conviction forced itself upon the minds of the 
more thoughtful that a new political system would have to be devised or else the fruits be 
lost of the heroic .struggle in which the patriots of 1776 had achieved the possibility of 
national existence. 


TERRITORY OF THE GREAT WEST. 

Before concluding the pre.seut chapter, wc may note with interest two of the important 
works accomplished by that g<j-between system of govennnent known as the confcderatioil. 
More properly we should say two of the iuij)ortant works accomplished by some of the great 
men who, hampered by the confederative system, still wrought at the problem of nationality. 
The first of the.se was the organization of the Territory Northwest of the River Ohio. It 
will be remembered that the campaigns of Oeorge Rogers Clarke, in the year 1778-’ 79, had 
wrested from the British the vast domain between the Alleghanies and the Mi.ssissippi. 
This region was held by the united colonies at the time of the treaty of 1783. The rule of 
uli possedetis, therefore, prevailed; the, parties to the compact should “ hold as much as they 
posse.ssed.” 

Thus the territory of the new United States was extended westward to the Father of 
Waters. But how should this great domain be brought under organization and put in pro- 
cess of development? As a preliminary measuie, the vast region in question was ceded to 
the United States by Virginia, New York, Massachusetts and Connecticut. For tlie govern- 
ment of the territory an ordinance was drawn up originally by Thomas JeflFerson, and 
finally adopted by Congress on the 13th of July, 1787. By the terms of the ordinance it 
was stipulated that not fewer than three nor more than'five States should be formed out of 
the great territory thus brought within the possibilities of civilization; that the States when 
organized should be admitted on tenns of equality with the Old Thirteen; that a -liberal 
system of education should be assured to the inhabitants of the new commonwealths; and 
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that slavery or involuntary servitude, except for the punishment of crime, should be forever 
prohibited therein. 

Over the new territory General Arthur St. Claire, tlien President of Congress, was ap- 
pointed military governor; and in the summer of the following year he established his head- 
quarters at Marietta and entered upon the duties of his office. Out of the noble domain 
over which the authority of the English-speaking race was thus extended the five great 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin were destined in course of time 
to be organized and admitted into the Union. 

A second measure of this epoch is worthy of particular notice, as it insured to the peo- 
ple of the United States the not unimportant advantages of an easy and scientific system 
of money and account. Up to the last quarter of the eighteenth century the monetary sys- 
tems of the different nations had been — as they still are in many instances — inconvenient in 
the last degree. In the Old Thirteen colonies the monetary count had been by guineas, 
pounds,, shillings and pence, after the manner of the mother country. With the achieve- 
ment of independence some of the American statesmen became dissatisfied with the mone- 
tary system that had hitherto prevailed and proposed a newer and better. 

The leader of this movement, as in the case of the organization of the nortliwest ter- 
ritory, was Thomas Jefferson. As early as January of 1782 he had turned his attention to 
the moneys current in the several States, and had urged Robert Morris, the Secretaiy of 
Finance, to report a unifonii s}'stcm to Congress. The work of 'preparing the report was in- 
trusted by the Secretary to Gouvcrneiir Morris, who prepared a system based on that of ex- 
isting foreign coins, chiefly those of Great Brit£?ih. 

Against this leport Jefferson objected. He himself prepared what he calls in his 
Memoirs a new ‘‘system of money-arithmetic.” “I propose,” he .said, “to adopt the 
DOI^LAR as our unit of account payment, and that its divisions and subdivisions shall be m 
the decimal ralio,'*'* Hereupon a controversy sprang up between Jefferson and the officers of 
the treasury; but the former carried his measure to Congress and prevailed. His system 
was adopted, and the benefits, we might almost say the blessings, of decimal coinage and 
accounting were forever secured to the people of the United States. 

It was thus that the independence of the Thirteen United Colonies of North America 
was achieved. The work had been undertaken with scarcely a prospect of success. In the 
light of the retrospect it were difficult to conceive by what agency or agencies the colo- 
nies could succeed in a war with the mother country. The disproportion in resources , be- 
tween Great Britain and America was ver>' great.' The British monarchy was already one 
of the oldest and most substantial political structures in the world. Oil our side there was 
no structure at all. Everything as yet in America remained not only local, but peculiar 
and individual. A general government had to be formed in the very front and teeth of the 
emergency. The sentiment of union could not be immediately evoked in the midst of such 
a people and under such conditions. The colonies were as weak for war as they were poor 
in those resources with which every warlike enterprise must be supplied. On the other 
hand, Great Britain was in these particulars as strong as the strongest. Nevertheless, the 
battle went against the strong and in favor of the weak. It was an issue settled by right- 
eousness, and fortune, and truth rather than by the might of superior annies.' 
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Epoch of Nationality. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 

T was the distress of the new United States under theit 
so-called Articles of Confederation. The Revolutionary 
tumult had not died away until the more thoughtful 
patriots discovered the essential weakness of their frame 
of gov^eriiinent. The confederation was indeed neither 
the one thing nor the other. It was neither distinctly 
national nor. clearly local in its character. It partook 
more of the nature of what the Germans call the Statten- 
bund, or vState-league, than of the nature of the Bundes- 
staat, or true union. It was clear to the statesmen of the 
period that no effectual consolidation of the States had 
been accomplished by the confederation, and that another 
movement of a different and more radical character would 
be iiecessar}* to secure a real union of the United vStates 
of America, ' 

It is not needed in this connection to recount the many and diverse projects which the 
wisdom of the time suggested in the direction of establishing a better government for the 
new American nation. The real imj)ulse towards the remodelling of the existing system 
appears to have originated at Mount Vernon and in the thought and heart of Washington, 
It will perhaps never be known i)recisely to what extent the Father of his Country accepted 
and adopted the thoughts and stiggestions of others respecting the new frame of govern- 
ment, and to what extent his notions were excogitated from his own slow but capacious 
mind. There were at the epoch under consideration maii}^ thinkers of larger and more 
aefive intellectuality than was Washington. Such personages were accustomed to cor- 
respond with the sage of Mount Vernon, to visit and converse with him and to discuss the 
civil condition and political needs of the new republic. Perhaps it was out of such 
eleiients that the project of remodelling the Articles of Confederation at length took vital- 
•form. 

However this may be, Washington, in the year 1785, in conference with certain statesmen 
at his own home, advised the calling of a convention to meet at Annapolis in the following 
year for the general consideration of the political and commercial needs of the nation. The 
proposition was received with favor, and in September of 1786 the representatives of five 
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States assembled at Annapolis, The question of a tariff on imports was (^iscussed, f6r that 
was the fundamental business of the meeting, and then the attention of the delegates was 
turned to the subject of revising the Articles of Confederation. 

Such a work seemed to be demanded by every interest of public policy. Since, how- 
ever, only a minority of the States were represented in the conference, it was resolyed to 
adjourn until May of the following year. All the States were in the meantime to be 
urgently requested to send representatives to the second meeting. The interest of Congress 
was awakened, and that body invited the legislatures of the several States to appoint dele- 
gates to the proposed convention. 

To this invitation all the State assemblies except that of Rhode Island responded favor- 
ably. The motives of such a movement were actively present in all parts of the country. 
A ruined credit, a bankrupt treasury, a disordered finance, a crazy constitution and a gov- 
ernment without vital energy or prerogative all seemed to appeal to the patriotic mind as 
the strongest possible incentives to the movement for a better constitution. It was under 
such impulses that the people were sufficiently lifted above their prejudices to give a 
measure of favor to the proposal for a convention ; and accordingly on the second Monday 
in May, 1787, the representatives of the various States assembled at Philadelphia. Such 
was the origin of the Constitutional Convention. 

THE QUESTION AT ISSUE. 

Washington had lent himself with zeal to the project. He came to the convention as 
a delegate from Virginia, and was at once cho.sen president of the body. It appears in -the 
light of the retrospect that at the first the common understanding was that the business in 
hand was to remodel the Articles of Coniederatioii. About fifty of the leading citizens of 
the United States were present as delegates, and their first deliberations looked no further 
than the modification of the existing system, so as to give to it a greater efficiency 
and pov^er of administration. A few leading .spirits in the convention, however, such as 
Washington, Franklin, Charles Pinckney and Madi.son, .saw further than this, and it was 
not long until the issue of making a new constitution was sprung upon the convention. 
Indeed, with the progress of debate it became more and more evident that no mere revision 
of the old form of government would suffice for the future of America. 

It was on the 29th of May that Pklmnnd Randolph, of Virginia, introduced a bold 
resolution to set aside the old Articles of Confederation and to adopt a new constitution. 
This proposition brought out a great and long-continued debate. A committee was 
finally appointed to revise the existing frame of government, but with large liberty to 
consider the whole question at issue. The committee went into session, and it was not 
until the beginning of September that a report was submitted. The report was essentially 
the present Constitution of the United States. The debate thereon was renewed. Many 
modifications, changes and amendments were made in the report of the committee, but. a 
draught which finally came from the pen of Gouvemeur Morris was adopted. This in 
its turn was sent to a committee of revision, of which Alexander Hamilton was chair 
man, 5 nd he it was who gave to the instniinent its final touches. These includeli the 
prefixing of the Preamble, which makes the Constitution of the United States to proceed 
from the people instead of from the States, thereby giving to it an air and expression of 
nationality for which we should look in vain in other parts of the instrument 

As soon as the Constitution was prepared and adopted by the convention of 1787 
copies of the instrument were made out and forwarded to the several legislatures for ratifi- 
or rejection. It was^ already known that the people of the States were far from 
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imatiimous on the fluestioii of the proposed new goveniinent. They were divided in their 
sentiments and opinions first of all as to whether it was desirable to have any consolidated 
union of the States, blit more particularly they were divided as to whether, granting tlie 
desirability of the proposed union, the Constitution prepared by the convention of 1787 
was desirable as the fundamental law of the land. 

. It soon appeared indeed that a great majority of the people were, for the time at least, 
in the negative on both these questions. The danger from the oppressions and tyranny of 
Great Britain had now passed awa>'. Independence had been secured. Local independence 
seemed to satisfj’, and the desirability of nationality and union was not strongly felt by the 
average patriot of 1787. 

THE BIRTH OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN AMERICA. 

It was out of these conditions that the first great political agitation of our country was 
engendered. Those who favored the new frame of government were called Federalists ; 
those .who opposed, Anti-Federalists or Republicans. The leaders of the former party were 
Washington, Jay, Madison and Hamilton, the latter statesman throwing the whole force 
of his extraordinary genius and learning into the controversy. In those able papers called 
the Federalist lie and Madison and Ja\* successfully answered every objection of the Anti- 
Federal party. It was in this noble argumentation that Hamilton won the j)lace of first 
and perhaps greatest expounder of constitutional libert\’ in America. To him the republic 
owes a debt of perpetual gratitude for his part in establishing on a firm and enduring basis 
the present constitutional system of the United States. 

The contest in the several States in the union was heated and protracted. In each 
State an election was held by the people, and delegates chosen to a convention by which 
the proposed Constitution was to be adopted or rejected. In several States the opposition 
had a majority. It was found, however, on the assembling of the conventions that the 
principles on which the opposition rested had already been sapped and destroyed, at least in 
their vital elements. The supporters of a consolidated union had everywhere gained 
ground. The Federalist had been scattered into eveiy* State, and its arguments had pre- 
vailed over all except unconquerable prejudice. Nevertheless it was an open question 
whether the people would accept the new government prepared by the convention of 1787. 

The little State of Delaware was the first to answer, and her answer was in the affinna- 
tive. Ill her convention on the 3d of December, 1787, the voice of the commonwealth was 
unanimously recorded in favor of the new Constitution. Ten days later Pennsylvania gave 
her decision by a vote of forty-six to twenty-three in favor of ratification. On the 19th of 
the same month the New Jersey convention added the approval of that State by a unani- 
mous vote, and on the 2d of December, Georgia followed with the same action. Then on 
the 9th of January came the decision of the Connecticut convention, rendered with a vote 
of a hundred and twenty-eight to forty in favor of adoption. 

In Massachusetts the Constitution encountered the most serious opposition. Much of 
the ancient Puritan democracy was set against it. Patriotism was suspicious of the pro- 
posed union. Patriotism saw in the President provided for by the Constitution a new sort 
of king, and in the whole system a new sort of monarchy to be substituted for. the heredi- 
tary monarchy which had been destroyed. The battle for adoption was hard fought and 
barely won. The baillot taken in the convention on the 6th of February, 1778, resulted in 
ratification by the close vote of a hundred and eighty seven to a hundred and sixty-eight 
The decision of Massachusetts, however, virtually decided the contest On the 28th of 
the following April Maryland gave her decision by the strong vote of sixty-three to twelve. 
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Next came the convention of South Carolina, in which the vote for adoption was carried 
by a hundred and forty-nine to seventy-three. 

■ In New Hampshire there was another hard struggle, as indeed tliere was in all parts 
of New England. But the vote for adoption finally prevailed by fifty-seven to forty-sixj 
June aist, 1788. This was the ninth State in the affirmative, and the work was done. For 
by its own terms the new government was to go into operation when nine States should 
ratify. Thus far the grec^t commonwealth of Virginia had hesitated. There, too, the 
spirit of democracy and localism was rampant. Washington and Madison were for the 
Constitution ; but Jefferson and Henry were opposed. Not until the 25lh of June did her 
convention declare for adoption, and then only by a vote of eighty-nine to seventy-nine. 

OBSTINACY OF CERTAIN STATES. 

It was now clear throughout the country that the new government would be organ- 
ized, and this fact was used as a powerful argument in favor of adopting the Constitution by 
the convention of New York, at Poughkeepsie. The hope that New York city would be the 
seat of the Federal government also acted as a motive. Two-thirds of the convention had 
j^been chosen on a platform of pronounced opposition to the Constitution; but the minority, 
under the powerful lead of Hamilton, gradually gained in the debates, until July 27th, 1788, 
when a motion to ratify was finally carried by a fair majority. 

Only Rhode Lslaiid and North Carolina now persisted in their refusal. But in the latter 
state a new convention was called, and on the 13th of November, 1789, the Constitution 
was fonnally adopted. As to Rhode Island, her pertinacity was in inverse ratio to her 
importance. At length Providence and Newport seceded from the commonwealth; the 
question of dividing the territory between Mas.sachusctts and Connecticut was raised ^nd a 
wholesome alann produced among the ^xrople. The little refractory State at last yielded by 
adopting the Constitution May 29th, 1790. The new government had already been 
organized for thirteen months so that Rhode Island was virtually admitted into' a Union 
already existent Then for the fii-st time the English-speaking race in the New World, 
with the exception of the remote Canadians, was united under a common government 
strong enough for safety and liberal enough for freedom. , 

A DIGEST OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

• 

Wliat, then, was the iiistruinciit which the x\inericaii people thus adopted for the civil 
government of themselves and their posterity? The Constitution of the United /States 
provides that the governmental powers of the republic shall exist under three general 
heads — Legislative, Executive and Judicial. The legislative power is vested in Congress — 
a body composed of a Senate and a House of Representatives. The members of the Senate 
are -chdsen l^y the legislatures of the several States and serve for a period of six years/ 
‘ Each- State— whatever may be its area and population — is represented by two Senators., 
The members of the House of Representatives are elected by the people of" the respective 
States; and each State is entitled to a number of Repiesentatives proportionate ®to the p6pu-, 
Elation of that State. The members of this branch are chosen for a tenn ofitwo , years. 
Congress is the law-making power of the nation, and all legislative questions of a general 
character are the appropriate subjects of Congressional action. 

The executive power of the United States is vested, in a President, who is chosen for ^ 
period of four y^rs by a body of men called the Electoral College. The electors compos- 
ing the college are chosen by the people of the several States for the particular purpose tof 
ejecting a President and Vice-President. Each state is entitled to a number of r electors in 
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the coU^ e(|ual to thjs member of its Senators, and Kepresentatijres in Con^fress. ; 'The- 
. daty of the President is’ to enforce tlie laws of Congress in accordance with the Constituttatt.^ 
9e is coinmander-ih-chief of the armies and navies of the United States. Ov«9: the 
Jation of Congress he has the power of veto; but a two-thirds Congressional' majority may' 
* pass a law, the President’s veto to the contrarj' notwithstanding. He has the right of 
, ffp^inting cabinet officers and foreign ministers; but all of his appointments must be 
approved by the Senate. The treaty-making power is likcv^ise lodged with the President; 
but in this also the concurrence of the Senate is necessary. In case of the death, resignStio)^ 

= or. removal of 'the President, the Vice-Pre.sident becomes chief magistrate, or Acting-Pr^i-' 
dent of the United States; otherwise his duties are limited to presiding over the Senate. ' 

The judicial power of the United States is by the Constitution vested in a supreme^ 
‘court and in inferior courts established by Congress. The highest judicial officer is the* 
Chief Justice. All the judges of the supreme and inferior courts hold their offices during 
life or good behavior. The jurisdiction of these courts extends to all causes arising, under 
• the Constitution, laws and treaties of the United States. The right of trial by jury is 
•Ranted in all cases except the impeachment of public officers. Treason against the 'Unite«} 

, States consists only in levying war against them or in giving aid and comfort to ^e#' 
enemies. Nor can the charge of treason be established .against any person except on the 
‘ concurrent testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act. 

The Constitution further provides that full faith shall be given in all the States to the* 
records of every State; that the citizens of any State shall be entitled to the privileges of 
citizens in all the States; that new territories may be organized and new States admitted 
intd the Unibn on conditions of equality with the old; thdt to every State .shall be guar- 
anteed a republican form of govenimcut; and tliat the Constitution may be altered and 
amended whenever such alteration or amendment shall be proposed by a two-thirds majority 
of . both Houses of Congress and ratified by three-fourths of the legislatures of all the 
S)tates. In aceordance with this last provision, fifteen amendments have been made to 
thfe Ponstitution. Most important of these are the articles which guarantee religious free- 
';dom, ’change the method of electing President and Vice-President, abolish slavery and for- 
bid the abridgment of suffrage on account of race or color. 

- A CRITICISM OF THE CpNSTITUTION. 


♦ It is a theme of the greatest importance, now that more than a century of tilne has 
elapsed since the adoption of the Constitution, to inquire into its effectiveness, and more 
paiticularly to note, its defects in practical application as the fundamental law of the Ameri- 
can pejople.' Among the latter may be noticed first of all the too extensive power and domi- 
natibp of the President. A President of the United States, once elected and inaugumted, 
■' becoiines^or the time a more powerful ruler, a more absolute monarch we might say, lhan fe 
the oheupant of any of the enlightened thrones of Europe. It is clear in the light of ’tnif 
retrospect that the framers of the Constitution did not intend that the President should be a, 
^'tempoiaiy Sovereign in the sense that he has become in practice. A second evil relates to 
'tl^ sa^e {iffice, and this pertains to the manner of the President’s election. The will ot 
Ihe^^iJe is hot fairly and well expre.ssed by the cumbrous interveiiing electoral college 
proviiled forjin the' Constitution. The Presidential election, in the United States is not suf- 
"ficibi^ly popular and, direct. The choice of the chief magistrate should be like every other 
fuht:tlbp.gof the government— of the people, for the people and by the people— according to 
t^e aphdrism of Lincoln. This it cannot be so long as the complicated and machittp* 
i«e’ electoral 'edllege is interposed as the agent and organ of the quadrennial electfon. ^ 
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In the third place, it is clear in the retrospect that the fathers erted in fixing 
of the Presidency, at four, instead of six or seven years. The extension of the terait" 
to the latter period should of course imply ineligibility to reelection, thereby assuring to the 
people an administration totally free from the prevalent intent, manner and method of 
paring for a rejection of the incumbent and the maintenance of his partisans in office.. 
Nothing can be more disastrous to the integrity of the national government than its conver- 
sion by the President and his party into a machine for his reelection. On tlie other hand 
it may be tnily said that the period of four years is hardly sufficient for the establishment 
of, a given administration and the attestation of its policy. * 

I' Among the powers of the Presidential office is that of appointing a cabinet. This idea 
i^rang partly out of the exigencies of the case, and was partly caught from the existing 
system of Great Britain. The American method has virtually proved a failure. The error 
lies in the fact that the responsibility of American cabinet officers appertains to the Presi- 
dent^ instead of to Congress. In this regard tlic English system is greatly superior to that 
of the United States. The President appoints certain of his own partisans to be what are 
called his constitutional advisers. As a matter of fact, they become simply the head-men 
of his party retinue. They have and can have no independent advice to give to the admin- 
istration. They are virtually the President’s men. The various secretaries have no power 
of originating policies and presenting and defending the same before Congress; nor have the 
people any check upon objectionable cabinet officers. It is within the power, and unfortu- 
nately within the practice, of American Presidents to keep in office at the head of important 
cabinet departments men whom four-fifths of the American people would join in ejecting 
from their places. The abuse which has arisen in this respect under our Constitution is 
serious and deep-seated. 

CRITICISM OF THE CONGRESSIONAL SYSTEM. 

As to the Senate of the United States, there is a great and radical error in the Consti- 
tution of the body in that the members are chosen by the States, as it were in their official 
capacities, instead of by tlie people. The Senators are elected by the legislatures of the 
several States. The manner of senatorial elections has in many instances become corrupt 
and disgraceful to the extent of filling the Senate Hall of the United States with men far 
below the grade of statesmen. 

But the more crying evil does not lie in the dangerous methods employed in senatorial 
elections, but rather in the fact that all the States, great and small, are, under our Consti- 
tution, made equal in the upper House of Congress. Rhode Island and Delaware have two 
Senators each, and so have New York, Ohio and Texas. The system is undemocratic, un- 
republican. It is against the genius of American institutions. It contradicts the doctrines 
of the Declaration of Independence. The Senators instead of being cliosen by the people 
of Senatorial districts, laid off according to area and population, and with little or no regard 
for State lines, are elected by the local legislatures of the different States, two for each, with- 
out regard to their magnitude and importance. The Senate of the United States is, there- 
fore, not a representative body. It offends the spirit and principle of popular governlhent, 
and if we mistake not the system which now prevails under the Constitution will not s];and 
the ordeal of public opinion in the times to come. 

' As to the House of Representatives, th.e system of election is sufficiently popular and 
equitable. The error in this respect is the too frequent recurrence of Congressional eleos 
,.j6|ons,j, Three years, instead of two, should be the minimum for the repetition of those' 
,|Mxtisan agitations which now biennially sweep the country to the distraction Of industrial 
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; cjaife^ti^^ the confusion of all arts and progre^, the eiubitterment of the public /mind, 
the* jubilee of demagogues. In all of these particulars it were possible under our 
Oi>.ristituti6n to make airiendments whicli should conduce greatly to the civil and political 
advantage of the American people. 

ELECTION OF THE FIRST PRESIDENT. 


, In accordance with the provisions of the Constitution and a resolution of Congress, 
the first Wednesday of Januar}", 1789, was named as the time for the election of a President* 


In this matter the people had but one voice. 
All eyes v^re turned instinctively to the man 
who should be honored with the chief magis- 
tracy of the United States. The election 
was held, and early in April the ballots of 
the electors were counted in the presence of 
Congress. George Washington was unani- 
mously chosen President and John Adams 
Vice-President of the new republic. 

On the 14th of the month Washington 
received notification of his election and 
departed for New York. His route thither 
overland was a constant triumph. Maryland 
welcomed him at Georgetown. Philadelphia, 
hy her executive council, the tnistees of her 
university, and the officers of the Cincinnati, 
honored him as their guest. How did the 
people of Trenton exult in the presence of 
the hero who twelve years before had fought 
their battle! There over the bridge of the 
Assanpink they built a triumphal arch, and 
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girls in white ran before singing and strewing the way with Powers. Arriving at Eliza- 
bethtown, he was met by the principal officers of the government and welcomed to the 
capital where he was to become the first chief magistrate of a free and grateful people. 
Thus came he to old New York, and after a few days of rest and preparation was ready to 
take upon himself the duties of the Presidential office. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


FIRST THREE ADMINISTRATIONS. 

was oil the 30tli of April, 1789, that Washington was 
inaugurated first President of the United States. The 
new government was to have begun its existence on 
the 4th of March ; but the event was delayed by uiit 
foreseen circumstances for nearly two months. The 
inaugural ceremony was performed on the balcony of 
the old City Hall, on the present site of the Custom 
House, in Wall Street. Chaneellor Livingston of New 
York administered tlie oath of office. The occasion was 
observed with great rejoicings throughout the city and 
the whole country. The streets and housetops of New 
York were thronged with people; flags fluttered; can- 
non boomed from the battery. As soon as the public 
ceremony was ended Washington jretired to the Senate 
chamber and delivered his inaugural address. The 
organization of the two Houses of Congress had 
already been effected, so that the inauguration of the President completed the ceremony of 
instituting the new government under the Constitution. 

That government was, however, at the outset embarrassed with many and serious 
difficulties. They who had opposed the adoption of the Constitution now became a party, 
cavilling at the new order of things and in particular at the measures of the administration. 
By the treaty of 1783 the free navigation of the Mississippi had been guaranteed to vessels 
of the United States. Now the jealous Spaniards of New Orleans hindered the passage of 
American ships. The people west of the Alleghanies looked to the great river as the 
natural outlet of their commerce and the duty was devolved on the government of pro- 
tecting them in their rights and making good their expectations of the futtire. 

On many parts of the frontier the Indians, for good reason dissatisfied with their dis-^ 
placement from their ancient hunting-grounds, were hostile and did not hesitate to make 
war on the American frontiersmen. As to financial credit, the United States had none. 
In the very beginning of his arduous duties Washington was prostrated with sickness.. For 
several weeks he was confined to his couch, and when at length he was measurably 
restored the evidences of rapidly approaching old age were still more distinctly seen upon 
hiift. In the interim of his sickness the business of government was much delayed. 

It was not until September that the first important measures were adopted by the nev^ 

’ administration. On the loth of that month^ an act was passed, by Congress instituting a 
‘department of foreign affairs, a treasury department and a department of war. As, mem- 
bers. of his cabinet Washington nominated Jefferson, Hamilton and Knox; the first as 
Sj^retaiy of Foreign Affairs, the second of the treasury and the third of war. In accordance 

. (532^ ‘ ' 
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• provisions of the Constitution a Suiweme Court was also oiganiafe4, John ' 

leeeiviflig: the appointment of first Chief Justice. With him were joined as Associate Jtisiiipe» 
John Rutledge, of South Carolina ; James Wilson, .of Pennsylvania ; William Cushing^' 
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of Massachusetts ; John Blair, of Virginia ; and James Iredell, of North Carolina. Bdmonc 
Randolph received the.appointment of Attorney-general. 

THE AHTaGOHISM BETWEEN JEFFERSON AND HAMILTON. 

Nothing could more clearly illustrate the spirit and purpose of Washit^n than thi 
non-partisan character of the administration which he thus began. , His thought was ta 
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avoid the division of the American people into parties, and to unite the best opinio^ ^4 
the l^t men of whatsoever views in the support of the government. At this time no two 
public men in America were more pitted against each other than Jefferson and Hamilton. 
The first represented those extreme democratic views which had prevailed in the Declaration 

ri'-===*lll Independence. The other wns 

i„ , - r-T-- . - r=Ll tjie embodiment of extreme federair 
listic opinion. The one wholly dis- 
trusted the new system of govern- 
ment because of its alle^d mon- 
archical tendencies ; the other would 
fain have given to that government 
additional powers and prerogatives. 
The two leaders stood at the extremes 
of the political thought of the epoch, • 
and yet Washington called them 
both into his cabinet ! He made 
no oiscrimination against cither, but 
sought to utilize in support of his 
administration the talents and genius 
of both. 

At this time many constitutional 
amendments were brought forward, 
and ten of them adopted. Some 
condition that certain amendments 

had refused 

By 
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Knox. Randolph. Hamilton. 

WASHINGtON AND HIS CAHINKT. 


Washington. 


of the States had accepted the Constitution on 

should be accepted. Other States, as North Carolina and Rhode Island, 

to adopt until amendments which they desired should be approved by Congress. 
the action of that body in accepting ten of the propased amendments, the objections of the 
two jealous States were removed, and both, by ratifying the Constitution, came into the 
Union, thus completing the circle of the old Thirteen Colonies. 

Such were the first iinportant acts of the Congress of 1789. On the 29th of September 
that body adjourned until the following January. Washington availed himself of the 
opportunity thus afforded to make a tour of the Eastern States. Accompanied by his 
secretaries he set out in his carriage from New York on the 15th of October, traversed 
Connecticut, and in nine days arrived at Boston. Everywhere on the route tlie affection 
of the people, and especially of the Revolutionary veterans, burst out in unbounded 
applause. At Boston the President was welcomed by John Hancock, tlien governor of tlie 
‘ State, and by the selectmen of the city. No pains were spared that could add to the 
comfort and^ pleasure of the new chief magistrate. After remaining a week among the 
scenes associated with his first command of the American army he proceeded to Ports- 
mouth, and thence, with improved health and peace of mind, by way of Hartford to New 
Ydrk. 

QUESTIONS OF ETIQUETTE. 

It was at this time tliat many peculiar questions arose respecting the formalities and 
methods of administering the government One of the most troublesome of these related 
to tile c^mony and etiquette which ought to prevail at the presidential mansion* How 
should the President demean himself in his contact with officers and the people? How 
s^nld he appear in fiublic ? How often ^ Wliat kind of entertainment should he give? 
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Who sbould, be invited? What title shduld the president bear? With what farmnU^ 
should he be introduced? In these matters there was no prepedent to guide. For who had 
ever held such a station before ? The President must not on the one hand bear himself like 
a king surrounded with noblemen and courtiers, nor on the other must he degrade his high 
office by such blunt democratical manners as would render himself ridiculous and the 
presidency contemptible. 

Such situations as they occasionally arise in the movements of human society are* not 
a little embarrassing. Washington, had he followed his own disixjsition and the suggestions 
of his antecedents as a Virginia planter, would doubtless have inclined much to a severe 
and lofty formality. It would perhaps not have been much against his habits and manners 
that the presidency should have a “ court but the American people as a whole were in 
no humor for any courtly proceedings. This was particularly tnie in New England. It 
could not be said that the President was out of sympathy and touch with the masses of his 
countrymen ; but he was by nature a severe and sedate man, one of the most trnapproach- 
able indeed that modem history has produced. 

Washington sought the advice of Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton and others in regard to 
a suitable etiquette and ceremonial’ for the republican court. Strangely enough, John 
Adams favored ranch ceremony; naturally enough, Jefferson favored none at all. The latter 
said: “I hope that the tenns Excellency, Honor, Worship, Esquire, and even Mr., shall 
shortly and forever disappear from among tts.” Hamilton’s reply favored a moderate and 
simple fonnality, and this view was adopted by Washington as both consistent with the 
spirit of the new government and accordant with ‘his own tastes. In the meantime the 
question made its way into Congress, and that body declared that the chief magistrate 
should bear no title other than that of his office, namely. President of the United States. 
So with ceremonies few and simple the order of affairs and etiquette in the presidential 
office was established. 

Of all the questions of the hour the greatest and gravest and most threatening was that 
of the national debt The United States had gone into the war of the Revolution without 
resources or credit Year after year the indebtedness of the struggling young republic had 
increased, and though the aggregate at the end of the war was small, as compared with the 
tremendous national debts that have accumulated during and since the Napoleonic wars, yet 
proportionally to the resources of the people the sum was sufficiently appalling. The 
total indebtedness of the United States at the close of the Revolutionary epoch, inclusive 
of the Revolutionary expenses of the several States, amounted to nearly eighty millions 
of dollars. 

The problem of meeting this comparatively immense obligation was devolved on 
Hamilton. He as Secretary of the Treasury adopted a broad and honest policy, and his 
genius at length triumphed over every obstacle. His plan for meeting the debt by the pro- 
cesses of refunding, revenue and payment was matured and laid before Congress at the 
beginning of the second session. The scheme embraced the feature of the assumption of 
the several State war debts by the national government. The plan was based fundamentally 
upon the proposition that the debt should be fully and honestly paid. This policy once 
established tended strongly to create confidence on the part of capitalists, and it was not 
long until, by the measures of the Secretary, the country was fully established and actual 
pa)unent of the debt begun. 

As a means of augmenting the revenues of the government a duty was laid on the : 
tonnage of merchant ships, with a discrimination in favor of American vessels. A system . 
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of customs-duties was devised on all imported articles, with a view not oiuly to revenue, 'bi^ 
to the temporary protection and encouragement of American industries. Hamiltpn’i^ 
hnaTicial schemes were violently opposed ; but his policy, which was supported by the 
Federal party and by the President, prevailed, and the credit of the American government 
was soon firmly established. 

A WAR WITH THE INDIANS. 

As said above, the financial scheme embraced the assumption pf the debts of the 
several States by the national government, and this was coupled with the proposition to 
fix the place of the capital.. In this matter there was strong competition, particularly 
between New York and Philadelphia. The latter was more centrally situated, but the 
claim of the former was strong and was generally supported by the representatives from 
New England. It was finally agreed to establish the seat of government for a period of tjen 
years at Philadelphia and afterwards at some suitable locality on the river Potomap. 

The next important measure was the organization of the territory southwest of the 
Ohio. The region including the country west of the Carolinas and lying between what was 
afterwards known as the Territory of the Mississippi and the western extension of Virginia 
was included in the act of 1790, but was soon afterwards modified into the State of 
Tennessee. 


In the atituinn of this same year a war broke out with the Miami Indians. Fort 
Washington, on the present site of Cincinnati, had been built, and the capital of the north- 
west territory had been 
transferred to tliat place 
from Marietta. There 
General St. Clair established 
his headquarters as militarj' 
governor. The Indians had 
relinquished their territorial 
rights in the surrounding 
country, but other tribes, 
refusing to recognize the 
treaty, came forward with 
claims to the ceded country 
and then went to war to 
recover their lost possessions. 
In the latter part of September, 1790, 
General Harmar with fourteen hundred men 
set out on an expedition from Fort Wash- 
ington against the hostile Miamis. He 
destroyed several villages and wasted the 
GEN. HAEMAR DBKBATHD Bv THE INDIANS. country as fsT as the Maumee, or Ndrth 

Miami. Marmar adopted the tactics of dividing his army into detachments, and thus ex- 
posed himself to the wiles of the Indians. Colonel Hardin, who commanded the Ken- 
tucky trolunteers, was ambuscaded and his forces routed at an Indian town eleven miles 
from Fort Waynej and on the 21st of October the main division was defeated by the 
Sav^fes,*with great loss, at Maumee Ford. General Harmer was obliged to get‘'ont of 
the Indian country as best he could and make his way back to Fort Washington. The 
close of the year was threatening, ominous indeed, in all the country north- 
the Ohio. 
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Meanwhile the government continued to wrestle with questions of hnance and reveiiiii^" 
In the early of 1791 an act was passed by Congress establishing the Bank of tiie Unit^ 
.States. The measure orig;inated with Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, ■■^and was vlo^ 
lently opposed by Jefferson and the Anti-Pederal party. But federal opinion, "which was 
essentially the assumption of large implied powers In the government of the United States, 
prevailed, and the bank was established without direct warrant of the Constitution. In t|ie 
same year, namely 1791, Vermont, which had been for the last fourteen years an inde^* 
pendent territory, adopted tlie Constitution, and on the 18th of B'ebruary was admitted .into 
the Union as the fourteenth State. The claim of New York to the jurisdiction of the prov- 
ince had been purchased in 1789 for thirty thousand dollars. At this time the first census 
of the United States, completed for the year 1 790, was published, showing that the popula- 
tion of the country had increased to three million nine hundred and twenty-nine thoasand 
souls. 


DISASTROUS DEFEAT OF GENERAL ST. CUIR. 

The defeat of General Harmar gave great uneasiness to the government, and more ,vig- 
orous measirres were at once adopted for the repression of Indian hostilities. A new army 
was organized, two thousand strong;, and placed at the disposal of Governor St. Clair. On 
the 6th of September, 1791, the expedition set out from Fort Washington and was directed 
against the 
Miqmi confede- 
racy. On the 
night of Nov- 
ember 3d, St. 

Clair reached a 
point about a 
hundred miles 
north of Fort 
Washington, 
and encamped 
' on one of the 
upper t r i b u - 
taries of the 
Wabash in 
what is now 
the southwest 
angle of Mercer 
county, Ohio. 

Early on the 
following morn- 
ing his camp 

was suddenly attacked by an army of Indiaiis numbering more than two thousand, under 
command of the chief Little Turtle and several American renegades who had joined the 
savages. A terrible battle ensued, in which, after a conflict of three hours’ ‘duration, ^ 
Clair was completely defeated. He lost fully one-half of his men and was fortunate te 
escape with the remainder. The fugitive militia retreated precipitately to Fort WaShinjgf-f:. 
ton, wiiete they arrived four days after the battle. 

if the defeat of Harmar had spread alarm, that of St Clair brought terror. Everyw^iii^j 
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were gloom and sorrow. Hardly any battle of tbp Revolution had entailed greater loss of 
life and suffering. Even the national government at Philadelphia was for a while in con- 
sternation. The responsibility for the defeat was laid with some justice at the feet of 
General St’ Clair, who had not conducted the campaign with the necessary vigilance and 
caution. For once the benignant spirit of Washington gave way to wrath. He was sitting 
at the table when the despatches announcing the ruinous defeat of the army were laid 
beside him. Presently he arose and retired to his office. “ Here,” said he in a tempest of 
indignation, — “here in this very room I took leave of General St. Clair. I wished him 
success and honor. I said to him, ‘ You have careful instructions from the Secretary of 
War, and I myself will add one word — Beware of a surprise ! You know how the Indians 
fight us. Beware of a surprise !’ He went off with that my last warning ringing in his 
eats. And yet he has suffered that army to be cut to pieces, hacked, butchered, toma- 
hawked by a suri)rise, — ^the very thing I 
guarded him against ! How can he answer 
to his country ? The blood of the slain is 
upon him, — ^the curse of widows and 
orphans !” 

Mr. Lear, the .secretary, 
in whose presence this storm 
of wrath burst forth, .sat 
speechless. Presently Wash- 
ington grew silent. “What 
I have uttered must not go 
beyond this room,” said he in 
a manner of great seriousness. 
Another pause of several 
' minutes ensued, and then he 
'(jli continued in a slow and 
solemn tone, “ I looked at 
^ the despatches hastily, arid 
did not note all the particu- 
lars. General St Clair shall 
have justice. I will receive 
him without displeasure, — ^he 
shall have Jull justice!^' 
WASHINGTON RscBiviNo THE RSPORT OF ST. ci,AiR’.<i DBPBAT. Notwithstanding his exculjj^i- 

tion by a committee of Congress, poor St. Clair, overwhelmed with censures and reproaches, 
resigned his command, and was succeeded by General Wayne, whom the people had 
named Mad Anthony. 

It was not long until Kentucky followed Vermont into the Union. The population of 
tile former territory had now reached seventy-three thousand. Only seventeen years before 
Daniel Boone, the hardy hunter of North Carolina, had made his way across the mountains 
and settled with his companions at Boonesborough. Harrodsburgh and Lexington were 
founded about the same time. During the Revolutionary period the pioneers were con-- 
stantfy beset by the .savages. Kentucky gained the name of the Dark and Bloody Ground. 
;t was not until after the expedition of George Rogers Clarke ■ in 1779 that the -frontier 
icdnie comparatively secure. In the years following the treaty of 1783 thousands of immi- 
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giants arrived annually. Meanwhile Virginia relinquished her claim to the territoiy, im 4 
on the IS# of Junfe, 179*) Kentucky was admitted into the Union. 

Thus the first quadrennium of the American government drew to a close. The Con- 
stittition was silent in regard to the eligibility of a President for rejection. The people, 
however, in their sovereign capacity decided in favor of continuing the administration of 
^Washington. Accordingly in the autumn of 1792 the Father of his Country, nowin the 
sixty-first year of his age, was again unanimously chosen to the Pre.sidency ; as Vice-Presi- 
dent John Adams was also reelected. ' . 

TROUBLES OF THE SECOND ADMINISTRATION. 

History had reserved, however, for the second administration of Washington many 
vexatiovis complications and .serious troubles, particularly in the foreign relations of the gov- 
ernment. Western Europe was now in an uproar. The P'rench Revolution had broken 
out coincidently with the institution of the new American government, and was running its 
dreadful course. The French democmey, liberated by its own exertion from the thraldom of 
centuries, had arisen against the existing order, and after three years of unparalleled excesses, 
had tried, convicted and beheaded the King. The Jacobins were rampant. The French mon- 
archy was abolished. Citizen Genet was sent by the new French republic as minister to, 
the United States. On his arrival at Charleston, and on his way to Philadelphia he was 
greeted with the greatest enthusiasm. The auti-Federal or Republican party had watched 
the course of the French Revolution with sympathy and delight, seeing, as they believed, in 
the same the European counterpart of the American .war for independence. Citizen Genet, 
making the most of his popularity, soon began to abuse* his authority by fitting out priva- 
teers to prey on the commerce of Great Britain. He planned an expedition against Louis- 
iana, and mthough the President had proclaimed neutrality, began to demand an alliance 
of the American government with P'rauce. 

The situation was peculiar, critical. It was not long since France, in a manner as 
irregular as it was generous, had come to the aid of the American Revolutionists. The 
French alliance had been the mainstay of the patriots in the darkest days of tlieir struggle' 
for independence. War between France and Great Britain had resulted from this open sym- 
pathy and support of the American cause. All this must needs have produced in the minds 
of the democratic fathers an immense prejudice in favor of France and against Great Britain. 
The situation in 1793 was such that the United States must almost out of the nature of the 
case join hands with France, whatever might be her course and policy. 

It was therefore in great measure against the sentiment of the people that Washington 
and his cabinet 'firmly refused the demands of Citizen (^net, held faithfully to the existing 
treaty with Great Britain, and declined the proposed warlike alliance with the French. At 
this the audacious ambassador threatened to appeal to the people of the United States 
agai,nst the government. In this conduct, so much in violation of the principles of interna- 
tional intercourse. Genet was sustained and encouraged by the anti-Federal party. For a while 
the government was menaced and endangered. Bnt Washington stood unmoved in the midst 
of the clamor, declared the conduct of the French minister insulting to the sovereignty of ^ 
the United States, and demanded his recall as a person not acceptable to the American gov-’* 
emment. The Republican authorities of France heedfed the demand, and Citizen Genet 
was superseded by Citizen Fouchet, who showed hhnself to be a man of greater equanimity: 
and steadier temperament.than,his predecessor. 
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Unfortunately, the spirit of partisanship had .now measurably prevaiJted ov^ thepl^a 

and purpose of Washington.. It had be’en the intention and polic>™of the President to know 
no party in his administration. But the party had come, and the government became, 
greatly embarrassed by political dissensions in the cabinet. From the beginning, indeed*, the 
Secretaries of State and the Treasury had maintained towards each other an attitude of im- 
placable political hostility. The divergence between Hamilton and Jefferson was one of 
thought and constitution. They differed fundamentally in their concepts of society and 
government The intense democracy of the one was set against the intense Federalism of 
the other, Hamilton believed in a vast and orderly organization of society on the general 
plan of the British government. It does not appear that, he believed in monarchy as a 
theory, or that he favored its reinstitution in America — ^though he was vehemently charged 
with this purpose by his political opjwnents. Hamilton sought rather to give to the Ameri- 
can republic solidity, regularity, permanence, firmness of prerogative, and in particular 
whatsoever implied powers were requisite for its own maintenance against either domestic 
insurrection or foreign violence. Jefferson on the other hand was broadly and radically 
democratic. He believed that, on the whole, governmental systems had been the bane of 
liberty and the curse of the human race. He would fain have little government and great 
local freedom. He would run all risks of anarchy aud disintegration rather than incur the 
danger of a centralized despotism. 

The reader may well perceive the difficulty which a President would experience in at- 
tempting to get on smoothly with two men of so great ability and such antagonistic princi- 
ples occupying the two principal seats in his cabinet. Doubtless the trouble was intensified 
by the natural disposition of both secretaries to gain an ascendancy over the ^pind of the 
President. It was in this posture of affairs that Hamilton aiid Jefferson became the heads 
of rival parties in the government. The financial measures of the former were attacked 
. with vehement animosity by the latter, and the policy of Jefferson in his relations and duties 
as Secretary’ of Foreign Affairs w’as the subject of much bitter criticism from Hamilton’s 
scathing pen. 

The breach between the rivals grew wider and wider. Washington’s influence was, 
hardly sufficient to prevent an open break in his cabinet. So gpreat were the abilities and 
so valuable the experience of the two secretaries, and so pronounced was the patriotism of 
each that the services of neither could be spared w’ithout serious detriment to the adujinis- 
tration. Both officers were in high esteem by their fellow-citizens, and justly so; for no 
other men of the eighteenth century had reached a higher level of statesmanlike abilities 
and devotion. Both had insisted on the reelection of Washington to .the Presid^cy. 
Gradually the spirit of party prevailed in the administration, and Washington himself 
became recognized more and more as a Federalist. Jefferson, without ceasing to sympathize 
with the President in his responsibilities and in most of his public measures, nevertheless 
drew off, and in January of 1 794 resigned his office and retired to private life at Monticello, 
A(^ear afterwards Hamilton also retired from the cabinet, and was succeeded by. Oliver 
Wolpott, of Connecticut. • . « 

THE WHISKEY INSURRECTION. 

The year 1794 was marked by a serious domestic disturbance in western Pennsylvania, 
knpwn as the whiskey insurrection. The trouble seems to have originated, in part 4 t least, 
ijlf fke democratic agitations which had attended the coming of Citizeii Genet from Franiie. * 
goyemf\|^nt,> in the hope of improving its revenues, liad in 1791 imposed a Uac on all 
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ii]4^t spirits 4istiil^ in the United States. While Genet was at Philadelphia' 
partisa&s bad used the whiskey tax as an argument for inciting the people, especially 
of the distilling regions, fSo hostility against the existing legislation and resistance of the 
collecj»rs of revenue, 

At length an open insurrection broke out. Washington issued two proclamations, 
warning the insurgents to disperse and obey the laws; but instead of doing so, they fired 
upon and captured the ofiicers of the government. The President found it necessary to 
. y ^ ^ w,?. send a strong military force under General Henry 

' Lee into the rebellious districts in order to restore 

^ enforce the law. With the approach 

the rioters took counsel of discretion 
dispersed. The sequel showed that tlie in- 

1 rather than a social or civil 

* outbreak; for the an ti-Federa- 

lists were in the majority in 
the distilling region and the 
whiskey income-tax was a 
measure of the Federal party. 

After the defeat of General 
St. Clair and the destruction 
of his army the government 
must needs take measures for 
the protection of the north* 
west territory and the sup- 
pression of the hostile Indian 
tribes. The latter were com- 
cAi-rokK OF THK wHisKKY-TAx COLLECTORS. billed tu wliat wss kuown af . 

the Miami confederacy. General Wayne, on taking - command in the west, organized as 
seon as practicable a force of three thousand men. In the fall of 1793 began a campaigu 
into the Indian country and soon reached the scene of St. Clair’s defeat. There he 
built a stockade named Fort Recovery, and then pressed on to the junction of the Au 
Glaize and' the Maumee in the present county of Williams, Ohio. At this place Fort " 
Defiance was built and garrisoned. Wayne then descended the Maumee to the rapids, 
from which place he sent proposals of peace to the Indians who were in council only 
a fell' miles away. 

WAYNE'S VICTORY OVER THE INDIANS. 

Among the ablest chieftains of the native races of the Ohio Valley was that Little 
Turtle whose name and deeds enter so largely into the frontier history of the epoch. Like 
Tecumtha, he was able to understand when to fight and when to refrain from fighting. At, 
the great council on the Maumee he advised that a treaty of peace be made with the 
whites on the best terms that might be obtained; but the rash majority were for ba(Kl^,’ 
and the council so decided. On the 2 oth of August Wayne marched against' the savages, 
and cUme upon them where the present town of Waynesfield stands. Here he attacked the 
Red men without delay, and routed them with terrible losse& He then compelled the, 
humbled chieftains to purchase 'peace by ceding to the United. States all the territory 
of alike drawn fmm Fort Recovery to the mouth of the Great Miami ':^lfe ^ftOTpaigd. 
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was crowned with complete success; but it was the last of the public services bf Anthony 
Wayne. Remaining for a while in the Indian country, he embarked on Lake ]$rie tb 
return to Philadelphia; but in December of 1796 he died on board the vessel, and ww 
buried at Presque Isle, Pennsylvania. 

As the eighteenth century drew to a close. Western Europe seemed given over to the 
ferocity and horror of universal war. It was fortunate for the United States that the 
broad atlantic rolled and swelled between. Otherwise it would perhaps have been impos* 
sible that our new republic should not be embroiled in the common struggle. The 
prudence and probity of Washington held back hard against the tendency which would 
have drawn his country into the vortex. It was the fact of maritime commercial relations 
which seemed most likely to involve the young nation in the common fate of yrar. 

Very little was Great Britain disposed to regard the interests, rights and wishes of the 
United States while she prosecuted her warlike enterprises against the P^rench. As early as 
November of 1793 the British King issued secret instructions to privateers to' seize all 
neutral vessels that might be found trading in the West Indies. The United States had no 
notification of the purpose of England in this respect, and the high-handed outrage fell upon 
American trading-vessels without warning. The connherce of the United States to the 
value of many millions of dollars was swept from the sea by a process differing only in name 
from highway robbery. But for the temperate spirit of the government the country must 
have been plunged at once into war. 

Prudence, however, prevailed over passion, and instead of a declaration of hostilities 
Chief Justice Jay was sent, in the spring of 1794, as envoy extraordinary to demand redress 
and justice at the hands of the British goveniment. Contrary to expectation, his mission 
was successful, and in the following November an honorable treaty was added to that of 
1783. The terms of settlement, however, were exceedingly distasteful to the anti-Federal 
partisans of France in America, and they detennined to prevent its ratification. The excite- 
ment in the country rose to a high pitch of bitterness and passion. Every argument and 
motive which ingenuity and prejudice could supply was eagerly made and repeated before 
the people. Discontent was the order of the day. Public meetings were held, and orators 
haraugtied the multitudes. In New York a copy of the treaty was burned before the 
governor’s mansion. In Philadelphia there were similar proceedings. 

Washington, standing serenely at the helm of State, was as.sailed with incendiary 
invective and slanders. Never in his whole career had he been subjected to a like storm 
of malice, indignity and shameless animadversions. In one instance his house was 
approached by a mob who hooted, threw stones and clubs in the manner of madmen at the 
official residence. But the President, believing the late treaty to be just in its main pro- 
■visions and earnestly hoping to avoid a war, stood his ground, and the treaty •was ratified. 
In June of 1795 the new compact was accepted by the Senate and signed by the President. 
It was specified in the treaty that Great Britain should make ample reparation fbr the 
injuries done by her privateers, and surrender to the United States certain western posts^ 
wkicii until now had been held by English garrisons. “ , 

TROUBLE WITH THE ALGERINE PIRATES. 

•It was an important matter at this epoch to settle the international boundary between 
the United States and Spain on the side of Louisiana. This work was accomplished by a 
treaty- in October, 1795. The Spanish king gave a guarantee to the Americans of the free 
navigation of the Mississippi, just as England had done in the treaty of independence. 
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t<ess honocable by far was the compact made at this time with the kingdom 'of Aiglets. 
For a long time Algerine pirates had infested the Mediterranean. Probably since the timte 
of Pompey the Great that inland ocean had never been free from the depredations of ithc 
African freebooters of the deep. They preyed upon the commerce of all civilized nations , 
alike, and those nations had chosen to purchase exemption from such ravages by the ruinous 
policy of paying to the Dey of Algiers an annual tribute. 

In consideration of the tribute the Dey agreed (with astonishing magnanimity!) that his 
pirate ships should confine themselves to the Mediterranean and .should uot attack the 
vessels of such nations as made the payment. At this time, however, and with the purpose 
of injuring her rival, France, Great Britain winked at an agreement with the Dey, by which 
the Algerine sea-robbers were turned loose on the Atlantic. Once afloat in those broad 
waters, the pirate-ships made little discrimination among the victims of their piracy ; and 
American commerce suffered greatly with the rest The government of the United States 
in this juncture of affairs deemed it prudent to purchase safety and exemption by the pay- 
ment of the shameful tribute. 

In the summer of 1796, Tennessee was admitted into the Union as the third new State. 
Six years previously North Carolina had .surrendered her claims to her territory west of the, 
mountains in the same manner as Virginia had done in the case of Kentucky. At that 
time, namely in 1790, Tennessee contained a population of thirty -five thousand ; but within 
the following five years the number was more tlnin doubled. The first inhabitants of Teh- 
nessee, as will be recalled by the reader, were fugitives from the wrath of the royal governor 
of Carolina, against whom they had revolted in the early days of independence. They 
< were of that hardy race of pioneers to whom the perils of the wilderness are as nothing 
provided the wilderness is free. By the addition of the two States southwest of the Ohio, 
more than eighty-three thousand square miles of territory were brought under the dominion 
of civilization. 

The democratic hostility to Washington pa.s.sed away with the passion in- which it was 
engendered. Few things in history, indeed, are more surprising than the ascendancy which 
he to the end of his official career continued to exercise over the minds of his countrymen^ 
His integrity had in these late years of his life, as well as in the times of the Revolution 
and back to the days of his youth, been tested by every ordeal to which human characti^ 
may be subjected. True, in the House of Representatives during the last two sessions of 
his administration, there had been a clear anti-Federal majority against him and his policy ; 
and yfet the House continued the support of his measures. Even the provisions necessmy 
to carry into effect the hated treaty with Great Britain were made by that body, though the 
vote was close. So powerful were the President’s views and wishes in detennining the 
Actions of the people tliat Jefferson, writing to James Monroe at Paris, said: “ Congress have 
risen. You will see by their proceedings the truth of what I always told you, namely that 
one jnan outweighs them all in influence over the people, who support his judgment against 
their own and that of their representatives. Republicanism resigns its vessel to the pilot.” 

WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 

In the beginning of a government like that of the United States many things tnust be 
left to establish themselves by custom, trial and preced,ent. This was ^rticularly* true 14 ; 
the case of our own country, for the Constitution was comparatively brief, and the hatune 
of the government was such as to forbid explicit details on many important poi'nta 
question of wide and far-reaching interest was the eligibility of the incumbent Presidrat to.;! 
reelection. . At the close of Washington’s first term this was decided in the'affirraalive ; 
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, .obttsiilfer^id id the year 1796*^ The atoinistration dr€w;ti?. e^ii^ 05 ($. 

' r.hig^ be cho^h for a- third term or shxmld some .other . be taken ih 
, . opitiioit was in ' &vor of the continuance of the President in office. , He , 
solidted^tp permit the use of his name in candidature for a third el«:tion, bjit he 
J^is resolution had been taken to end his, public career with the close of his second 
With him the evening^ of life drew on and rest .was necessary. 

. A^ordingly in September of 1796 Washington issued to the people of the Uhite^' 
. States his farewell address — a document crowded with precepts of political wisdom, p^dent 
Cotthsels and chained patriotism.. Perhaps no other communication has eyer been sent h> 

. . h'free people in which so much wisdom, devotion and unselfish counsel was given as in this 
.'^.the^apt .address of the Father of his Countrj’. 

As k>on ks Washington’s detennination to retire from the Presidency was known the 
J,lj» 14 tical parties marshalled their forces and put forward their champions. John. Adam* 
"',tQ)peared as the candidate of the Federal and Thomas Jefferson of the anti-Fedetal party. 
\ Antagonistn to the Constitution, which had thus far been the chief question dividing the 
' 'Aiiiqricah politicians and statesmen, now gave place to another issue — ^whether it was the trtfe 
‘‘policy of the United States to enter into intimate relations with the republic of France* 
T'he:anti-Federalists or Republicans .said Ves/ that all republics have a common end, and 
that Great Britain wa.s the common enemy of them all. The Federalists said M>/ .that the, 
Atfiericah republic must mark out an independent course among the nations and avoid. all- 
foreign alliances. .On that issue John Adams was elected to the Presidency; but Mr. Jeffer- 
, son having the next highest number of votes became Vice-Pre.sident. For accordinj^. td the 
dd provision of the Constitution the person who stood second on the list of those voted for 
for the Presidency was declared the second officer in the government, 

JOHN ADAMS, THE SECOND PRESIDENT. 

It .was thus decided that the P'cderal administration upheld and promoted by Washing'' 
^n'du'iiiig the first eight years of our national existence should be continued undCT his ' 
successor. John Adams was a native qf the town of Braintree, Massachusetts, where- 
was bom on the 19th of October, 1735. He was the great-grandson of that Henry. Adaius 
who, emigrating from Great Britain in 1640, founded in America a family Which whs 
destined to be made famous by many illustrious names. Eight sons of the elder Adams- 
settled arbund Massachusetts Bay. One of these, the grandfather of the President, made ^ 
his home in that part of Braintree afterwards called Quincy. The father of John Adams 
was a Puritan deacon, a selectman of the town, a farmer of small means and a shbb^i^er.- 
The'son -received a classical education, being graduated at the age of - twenty from I^arvktd 
College'. For a while he taught school ; but finding that vocation to be, as he expre^d it, 
%:school of afUicliQn, he turned his attention to the study of law. In this his* chosen pro-*, 
FesaSoh he soon beca,me eminent, removed to Boston, engaged with great ziwl ,i'n-thte 
controversy w^tb the mother country and became in a short time a recognized leader of 
puijlic ■opiiiibb. ' 

* r, From^ this time. forth the services of Adams were in constant demand, both in his, 
cia^e State and in the successive Colonial Congress, He was a member of the celebrated 
Appointed to draw the Declaration of Independence ; and in the debates on jffiat 
wns its obief defender. He was an able jurist, well Versed in the'princi^l^ of 
^^pa^boal Irw, and during the last years of the Revolution, served his country. as, Ambas-. 

Holland and Great Britain. He -was the first minister Of the Unitod 
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recognition of ‘American indie]^nd<dice. 

llpeitant to be elected to the Vice-Presidency ui4de*“ the tiiW, 

/^^^ttition.. In this high offixje he served by the side of Washington for eight year? axtd- 
th^ eh(X^ sis his successor to the Presidency, 

; , ' • “‘^e heginniitg of, the administration of Adams was a time of trouble and alaini hojdi 
•natiohal and international.' The anti-Federal party in the United States^ now be^nnii^ 
to lake the name of Democratic, constituted" both in and out of Congress a powerful and, 
. liv^ll-drgaiiized opposition to the government The minister of the French republic was at' 

* this time M. Adet, who had succeeded Fouchct His business in the United States' 

appeared to be principally the securing of a league, defensive and offensive, againSt threat* 
Aritaitu The President and Congress stood firmly on the doctrine of neutrality which had 
been advanced by Washington as the true policy of the United States. ■ , ?. 

Adet, failing with the government, began to make inflammatory' appeals to the peOplCj,- 
^tamemg whom he found a great and audacious following. The French Directory meanwhild' 
grew insolent, and began to demand an alliance. 'I'he treaty which John Jay had oon- 

• eluded with England was especially.complaincd of by the partisans of France. On thc 
loth of March, only six days after the inauguration of Adams, the Directory issued in.struc- 

.tions to French men-of-war to assail the commerce of the United States. Soon afterwatds 
^j\Ir. Pinckney, the American minister at Paris, was ordered to leave the territory of Ffance. 
*. WAtl WITH FRANCE. 

Such proceedings were the equivalent of a declaration of war. The President, imineili''. 
atcly convened Congress in extraordinary session and preliminary measures were taken to 
r^el the aggressions of the French. Elbridge Gerry' and John Marshall were directed to 
join Mr. Pinckney in a final effort for a peaceable adjustment of the pending difficulty,' but 
the effort ‘was fruitless. The Directory of France would not receive the American ambassadors 
. except upon condition that they would pledge the payment into the French treasury oT. a 
, quarter , of a million dollars. Then it was that Pinckney made answer with the aphoristic, 
declpiration that the United States had millions for defence, but not a cent for tribute I 'The 
eriybys ■wrere ^en ordered to leave the country', but (ierty, who was an anti-Federalist, waA. 
at length, permitted to remain. These events occupied the summer and fall of 1797' * 

• War with France was now anticipated as a certainty. Congress began to make pro- 
vision’ for the 'emergency, and, in the early part of 1798, passed an act completing the 
orgfinizatioh of the army. Washington - 

was 'called from the retirement of liis old ’ 

age ■ ekd appointed commander-in-chief. 

He ^accepted the position on the two con- 
. ditionA that he should not be obliged to 
take the field" except in case of actual in- 
vasion, anti tiiat he should have the right 
to nanie his own subordinates. Alexander '■ -ItSmI* 

Hamilton was cliosen first major-general. 

A navy of six frigates, besides many priva- 
teers,; had bfeen provided fbr during the 
previous ,year and a national loan had been 
authorial. Tke patriotism of the people 
was at lec^ thoroughly aronsesd. Even the strong symjafhy of the anti-Fed^rifet^w^: 
fot tiie llepiiblican France was not stjffident to prpvail 'agasfcMt the sesitiaiAS^ 
of the people stui^ bv the affironts and ininStice of the Prfench Diiectery; *' 

; 35 . 
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The existing treaties ■with France were ^promptly annulled and ■vigorous prepautailioiSil 
made for the impending ■war. The American frigates put to sea, and in the summer*and 
fall of 1799 did good servicfe for the commerce of the country. Commodore Truxton in 1^ ' 
ship Constellation won distinguished honors for his flag and inflicted great injury upon' the* 
enemy. On the 9th of February, while cruising in the West Indies he attadced the 
Insurgent,, a French man-of-war carrying forty guns and more than four, hundred seamen. - 
A desperate engagement ensued, and Truxtonthough inferior in guns and men gained ^ 
complete victory. A year later he fell in with another frigate called the Vengeance^ and* 
after five hours’ battle in the night would have captured his antagonist but for a storm and- 
the darkness. The cruise by its success added greatly to the reputation of the American 
flag on the high seas. • ‘ 

Meanwhile the organization of the provisional army went forward and was soon com- 
pleted. The commander-in-chief established his headquarters at Philadelphia, where he 
remained for five weeks in consultation with Generals Hamilton and Pinckney. Such 
measures were devised as were deemed adequate to the defence of the honor of the nation. 
Washington then retired to Mount Vernon, leaving thp greater part of the responsibility to 
be borne by Hamilton. 

The news of these warlike proceedings was soon borne to France. The relation 
between the two republics was as unnatural as it was strained. The question might well 
be asked why these two friendly peoples, lately fighting shoulder to shoulder in the trenches 
before Yorktown, should now take up arms in a fratricidal war. The shrewd Talleyrand, ' 
French Minister of Foreign Afiairs, seeing that his dismissal of Mr. Monroe and General 
Pinckney had given mortal offence to the American people, signified to Vans Murray, 
ambassador of the United States to Holland, that if President Adams should send anothet 
minister to Paris he would be cordially received. This hint was transmitted by Murray to 
the American President, who eagerly seized the opportunity to extricate the country from 
apprehended ■war. On the i8th of February, 1799, he sent a message to the Senate nomi- 
nating Mr. Murray as Minister Plenipotentiary to the French Republic. The nomination 
■was confirmed and the ambassador was ordered to proceed at once to France. With him 
were joined, by the action of the American Senate, two other envoys, Oliver Ellsworth and 
William R. Davie. These two hastened to Amsterdam to join Murray on his important 
mission to the French capital. 

NAPOLEON'S FRIENDLY ATTITUDE TOWARDS AMERICA. 

By this time, however, the French Directory had itself gone into oblivion. The youth- 
ful Napoleon Bonaparte, rising suddenly as a military hero on the dazzled vision of the 
TPrench republic, had displaced the governing Directory and made himself First Consul. 
More ■wise than his predecessors and associates, he immediately sought peace with the United 
States. He saw clearly enough that the impending war would, if prosecuted, result in an 
alliance between America and England — a. thing most unfavorable to the interests of France. 
Thereby the strong friendship already becoming traditional between France and America 
viSbuld be annulled, the political and social dislike xjf the Americans for the mother country 
obliterated, and the whole replaced with what might well seem to him an upnatural league 
®f the lately rebellious States of the New World with the monarchy which had tried to op- 
press an,d destroy them. , ' 

Bonaparte was confident that peaceful overtures on his part would be mfet "with favor. 
TJiiTien, Ifc three American ambassadors — Murray, Ellsworth and Dayie — ^reached. Paris iff, 
&«bq|inniiig of^arch, 1800, they were Well received by the First ■ Constjl, and' negotia- 
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tioii&^weie &t 6nce opened for peace. In the following September all difficulties were hap- 
pilj^ tennihated with the new treaty, entirely satisfactory in its provisions to the people of . 
the- .United States. In all ,his relations with our country— wi^tever may have been 'fiis 
undorlying motives of action— Napoleon acted the part of a consistent and honorable ■ 
ruler, 

LAST DAYS AND DEATH OF WASHINGTON. 

, Before the war-cloud was scattered by the new treaty with the French republic, 
.America was called to mourn the loss of Washington. On the 14th of December, 1799, 
after an illness of only a day, the venerated chieftain passed from among the living. It ap- 
pears that though Washington was by nature of an unusually vigorous constitution, his 
vital forces failed, or began to fail, at a comparatively early period of his life. The hard- ' 
ships and anxieties of the Revolution told heavily upon him. It is probable that at heart 
tlie Father of his Country was capable of feeling the greatest distress on account of the suf- 
, ferings and sorrows of his countrymen. At all events, on his retirement from the Presi- ' 
dency, just after the completion of his sixty-fifth year, he was already an aged man; but he 
returned to Mount Vernon in happy spirits, and began by personal supervision the restora- 
tion and improvement of his estates. It was his custom and joy to ride abroad each morn- 
ing in the personal superintendence of the various enterprises whereby he hoped soon to 
make Mount Vernon the ideal and resting place of his declining days. 

Two days before his death, though "the weather was bleak and threatening, Washington 
rode forth to a distant part of the estate, and did not return until after dark. Meanwhile a 
cold rain had come, and the General was wet and chilled -in the December evening. An 
attack' of tonsilitis, to which diseajse he had been subject at intervals for many years, super- 
vened, and on the following day he was seriously sick. The physician was called in, and, 
acting after the folly of the times, bled his illustrious* patient almost to exhaustion. During 
the next day he sank away, and in the evening fell into that peaceful slumber from which 
neither the affectionate voice of his countrymen nor the blare of the trumpet of war might 
ever wake him more. 

The event touched all hearts with inexpressible sorfow. Tne people instinctively put 
on the garb of mourning. Congress on receiving the intelligence went in funeral precession 
to the German Lutheran Church, where General Henry Lee, the personal frifend of Wash- 
ington, delivered that touching and eloquent oration in which the expression, First in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his fellow-citizens,” was recorded. Throughout 
the civilized world the memory of the Father of his Country was honored with appropriate 
ceremonies. To the legions of France the event was announced by Bonaparte, who paid a . 
beautiful tribute to the virtues of “the warrior, the legislator, and the citizen without re-' 
proacdi.” As the body of Washington was laid in the sepulchre, the voice of partisan ma- 
lignity that had not hesitated to assail his name was hushed into everlasting silence, and the 
world with uncovered head agreed with Lord Byron in declaring the illustrious dead to have * 
been among warriors, statesmen and patriots — 

“The first, the last, the best— 

The Cincinnatus of the West.” 

peace, prosperity and permanence. 

Great' was the relief to the public mind when the threatening cloud of war with France 
passed by. If could not be said that with the masses o'f the people the prospeef of such a 
waf ever entertained with favor- The recollection of the recent great good ef the 
Frejich alliance was too recent to pass readily from the brain and heart of the peoph^;^ 
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‘ ’^jhere’ was, therefore, a^use' of relief when the clouds parted and the light of returning good- 
.twill streamed through. Meanwhile -the administration of the elder Adams and the eigh- 
‘■'t^ehfh century drew to a close together. In spite of domestic dissensions and foreign 
a^rms, the new republic had greatly grown in strength and influence. The second census, 
that qf 1800, showed that the population of the country, including tlie blacks, had in- 
creased to over five millions. The seventy-five post oflfices reported by the census of 1790 
'■had been multiplied to nine hundred and three. The export.^ of the United States had in- 
creased from twenty millions to nearly seventy-one million.s of dollars. Better than all,, the 
pmnanency of the new political order under the Constitution as the supreme law of the 
land had become an established fact and was cheerfully recognized by the people. 

, In December of 1800 Congre.ss for the first time assembled in Washington City, the 
new capital of the nation. Virginia and Maryland had ceded to the United States the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a tract ten miles .square, lying on both sides of the Potomac. But tlie 
part given by Virginia was afterward re-ceded to that State. The city which was designed 
as the .seat of government -^as laid out in 1 793, aud in t 800 the ])optilation had reached an 
aggregate of about eight thousand five hundred. • 

The political que.stion now arose a.s to which party and policy shoxild obtain preponder- 
ance in the gov'ermnent. It would appear that with pnident management and unanimity 
the Federalists might have remained in the aseendant ; but that policy had now incurred 
much popular reprobation. There were di.s.sensions in Adams’s cabinet. . Much of the re- 
cent legislation of Congress had been unwise and pcrhap.s parti.san. The Alien law, by 
which the President was authorized to send out of the country any foreigners whose 
presence might be reckoned prejudicial to the interests of the United States, was especially 
odious. The Sedition law, which jnipi.shed with fine and imprisonment the freedom of 
speech and of the press when directed abusively against the government, was denounced by 
the opposition as an act of tyranny. Parti.san excitement ran high. It was clear that the 
destinies of the American government were to fall exclusively into the hands of the one 
party or the other. 

John Adams and Charles C. Pinckney were put forward as the candidates of the Fed- 
eralists, aud Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr of the Republican.s, or Democrats. The 
latter were triumphant. In the electoral college Jefferson and Burr each received seventy- 
three votes ; Adams sixty-five, and I’inckiiey si,xtv-four. In order to decide between the 
Democratic candidates, the election was refened to the House of Repre.sentatives. After 
thirty-five ballotings the choice of Ijiat Ixxly fell on Jefferson, and Burr, who was now 
second on the list was declared Vice-President. After controlling the government for the 
first twelve years of its existence the P'ederal party, thus defeated, passed from power never 
to be restored. 

CHARACTER OF JEFFERSON. 

The reader may readily discover the natural evolution which was beginning in the 
pcjlitical history of the government. The elder Adams had served as Vice-President to 
Washington. Jefferson had .served in a like relation with Adams. Both had been long dis- 
ciplined itt public life. Both had repre.sented the government abroad in its most critical in- 
ternational relations. There was clearly a dispo.sition on the part of the people to choose 
the greatest and stronge.sl men for th.f' highest official tru.sts. 

There was also a gravitation towards a broader democracy. This was expressed in the 
d^oh of Jefferson over Adams. The new chief magistrate was one of the most intel- 
lectual men of the century— one of the greatest patriots ; but he was by no r twift. 
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tary leader. Jefieeson was bom iij the county of Qt*? 

1743. Of his ancestiiy history has preserved ho record otherthi^' the, pf - , 

Colonel Peter Jefferson, who in the pre-revolutionary period rose to note by his 
ties and force of character. The son had excellent advantages of early t]ainirig^ bhfi^<i^! 
home and in a private school established by an exiled Scottish clergyman. b#*;. 

completed his education at William and Mary College. He then entered upon*the st^y pf« 
law, and soon rose to distinction. He became in early manhood deeply absorbed in the'i^i^ 
ing controversy with the mother country, and by his radical views in the Hoitse of Bjij;** 
gesses contributed much to fix the sentiments of that body against the arbitrary measure^, 
of the English ministry. , ■ , 

The provincial council of Virginia, however, could not limit the activities and fame of 
Jefferson, and he was sent to the Continental Congress. His coming was anxiously awaited' 
in that body in 1776; for his fame as a thinker and Democrat liad preceded him. To hiS ' 
pen and brain the authorship of the Declaration of Independence must be awarded. During 
the struggles of the Revolution he was among the most distinguished, active and uncompro- 
mising of the patriot 
leaders. After the war 
was over he was .sent 
abroad with Adams and 
Franklin to negotiate 
treaties of amity and com- 
merce with the nations of 
Europe. He was then 
appointed minister pleni- 
potentiary of the new 
republic to France. From 
this high trust he was 
recalled to become Secre- 
tary of State under Wash- 
ington. In 1796 he was 
elected Vice-President, 
and in 1800 President of 
the United States. 

Though of aristocratic 

birth, Jefferson was the most extreme Democrat 
of his time. He was first of his social class to 
substitute pantaloons for knee breeches, and to 
firsten his shoes by leather strings instead of by 
silver buckles. When elected President he set 
aside the custom of his predecessors, who rode 
to the place of their inauguration in a magnificent court-like carriage drawn by four 
horses, and accompanied by liveried servants, but proceeded thither on horseback and un-, 
attended. Arriving at the place, he hitched his hors,e to a rack, and going into the 
Cajntol delivered an address that occupied less than fifteen minutes. So opposed was he' 
to ostentation and the homage paid to g^reatness, that he abolished Presidential levws, and 
kept the date of his birth secret in order that it might not be celebrated. The Americaa 
decimal system of coinage, the statute of religious freedom in Virgfinia, the D^lararion 
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Independence, the Univeisity of Virginia, and the Presidency of the Union are the 
immutable foundations of his fame.' •. 

The tendency towards a party and partisan administration of the government has 
already been noted as one of the early features in the political history of our republic. At 
the beginning of his administration Jefferson transferred the chief offices of the govemr 
ment to members of the Democratic party. This policy had in some measure been adopted 
by his predecessor; but the principle was now made universal. Such action was justified 
by the President and his adherents on the ground that the afiairs of a republic will be best 
administered when the officers hold the same political opinions. Congress had passed with 
the elections of 1800 into the hands of a Democratic majority, and one of the first acts of 
that body was to dbolish the system of internal revenue. The Alien law and the Sedition 
law which had been directed against foreigners and the freedom of the press were also re- 
pealed. But the territorial legislation of Jefferson’s first term was the most important of all 
the measures of his administration. 

The work of dividing and organizing the great region known as the territory northwest 
of the River Ohio was undertaken in the year 1800. In the first place a line was drawn 
through that territory from the mouth of the Great Miami river to Fort Recovery, and 
thence to Canada. * Two years afterward the country east of this line was erected into the 
State of Ohio and admitted into the Union. The portion west of the line, embracing the 
present States of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and a part of Minnesota', was or- 
ganized under the name of the Indiana territory. Vincennes, on the Wabash river, was 
made the capital, and General William Henry Haixisou received the appointment of territo- 
rial governor. About the same time the Mississippi territory, extending from the western 
limits of Georgia to the great river, was organized. Thus another grand and fertile district 
of a hundred thousand square miles was reclaimed, at least potentially, from primitive bar- 
barism. 

THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 

More important still was the purchase of Ix>uisiana. The reader will recall the roman- 
tic and adventurous incidents by which the va.st region lying west of the Mississippi had 
fallen first to France and afterwards to Spain. In the year 1800, very soon after his acces- 
sion to power, Napoleon Bonaparte compelled Spain to make a secret cession of this vast 
territory to France. The First Consul then prepared to send an army to New Orleans for 
the purpose of establishing his authority. All this was done with no ill-will to the United 
States, but with the ulterior design of overbalancing the interests of Great Britain and 
North America 

The government of the United States, however, remonstrated against such a proceed- 
ing. France at this time was threatened with multiplied wars in Europe, and Bonaparte, 
perceiving the difficulty of maintaining a colonial empire at so great a distance, authorized 
his minister to dispose of lyouisiana by sale. President Jefferson appointed Mr. Livingston 
and James Motiroe to negotiate the purchase. The circumstances were such as greatly to 
embarrass the President, for his views of the limited powers of the American government 
under the Constitution were of a kind to forbid the executive purchase of new territory. 
But the great opportunity brooked no delay, and on the 30th of April, 1803, the terins of 

•When the territorial division was fin^t effected, the.dividing line setting off Ohio was run from tjie mouth 
of Of ASof/itakj' river to Fort Recovery, but afterwards, when the territorial boundary of Ohio was determined, ‘ 
thejnoudi of the Great Miami instead of the mouth of the Kentucky was taken as the pobt of origin— a 

eonaidembly affected the territorial limits of the two States lying east and west of the line. 
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traxisfer were agreed on by the agents of the two nations* The sum of eleven million two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars was fixed as the price of the cession, and XK>uisiana was 
transferred to the United States. * In another agreement, which was signed on the same 
day, it was stipulated that the United States should assume the payment of certain debts 
due from France to American citizens; but the sum thus assumed should not, inclusive of 
interest, exceed three million seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Thus did the vast 
domain west of the Mississippi, embracing an area of more than a million square miles, 
pass under the dominion of the United States. 

In this great territorial transaction four nations —France, the United States, Great 
Britain and Spain — ^were concenied. The question of boundaries of the ceded territory 
was of far-reaching importance. As to the eastern limit, all four of the Contracting parties 
—or rather the parties concerned — agreed that it should be the Mississippi River from its 
source to the thirty-first parallel of latitude. On the southeast the boundary contended for by 
the United States, Great Britain and France was the thirty-first parallel from the Mississippi 
to the Appalachicola, and down that river to the gulf. From this line, however, Spain 
dissented, claiming the Iberville and Lake Maurepas and Pontchartrain; but she was obliged 
to yield to the decision of her rivals. On the south, by the consent of all, the boundary was 
the Gulf of Mexico as far as the mouth of the river Sabine. The southwestern limit was 
established along the last named stream as far as the thirt3"-first parallel ; thence due north 
to the Red River; up that stream to the one-hundredth meridian from Greenwich; thence 
north again to the Arkansas; thence with that river to the mountains, and thence north with 
the mountain-chain to the forty-second parallel of latitude. 

Thus far all four of the nations were agreed; but the United States, Great Britain and 
France — ^again coinciding — claimed the extension of the boundary along the forty-second 
parallel to the Pacific Ocean; and to this extension Spain for several years refused her 
assent; but in the treaty of 1819, by which Florida was ceded to the United States, the 
objections of Spain were formally withdrawn. The claim, therefore, of the United States, 
to the extension of Louisiana to the Pacific, though disallowed by Spain for sixteen years, 
was finally conceded by her, and a true map of the cession so represents the purchase. In 
fixing the nothem boundary, only the United States and (ireat Britain were concerned, and 
the forty-ninth parallel from the Lake of the Woods to the Pacific was established as the 
international line. 

OTHER IMPORTANT RESULTS OF THE JEFFERSON ADMINISTRATION. 

This great territorial acquisition was the most important event of the Jeffersonian 
administration. Of the southern portion of the new acquisition the Territory of Orleans 
was soon organized with the same limits as the present State of Louisiana. The remainder 
of the vast cession continued to be called the Territory of Louisiana, or the Louisiana 
Purchase. By the cession the free navigation of the Mississippi was no longer matter of 
dispute, since that river IdJ^ henceforth within the territories of the United States. Very 
justly did Mr. Livingston remark to the French minister, as they arose from signing the 
treaty: “We have lived long, but this is the noblest work of our whole lives.” 

♦ In another respect Jefferson’s administration may be noted with interest and favor. It 
was during this time that the jurispnidence of the new Republic became regular and well 
established in its principles. In 1801 John Marshall was confirmed as Chief Justice of the 
United States. His appointment marked an epoch in the judicial history of the country. 

* Bonaparte accepted in payment per cent bonds of the TTniled States, payable fifteen years after data. 
He also agreed not to sell the bonds at such a price as would injure the credit of the American government 
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1q the colonial times the Ei^lish oonstitittion and common law had iHtevailhd in Anteritt 
and judicial decisions were based exclusively on precedents established in the English 
Ooun^ With the establishment of the new republic in 1789, it became necessarf* to 

modify to a certain extent the principles 
jurisprudence and to adapt them to the altered 
tlieory of government. This great work was 
undertaken in the days of Chief Justice 
Jay ; but it remained for Chief Justice Mar- 
shall to establish on a firm and enduring 
basis the noble stmcture of American law. 
For thirty-five years he remained in his 
high office, bequeathing to after times a great 
number of valuable decisions in which the 
principles of American jurisprudence are set 
fotth with unvarying clearness and invincible 
logic. 

Mentfon has alieady been made of the 
compact which most of the European nations 
had been constrained to make with the Algerine 
pirates. The new republic of the United 
States at first yielded to wliat seemed to be 9^ 
shameful necessity and paid tribute to the Dey 
of Algiers, in order that American com- 
merce might be exempt from capture; but the 
axemption was not observed. American merchantmen continued to be annoyed and 
attacked by the freebooters of the Mediterranean. All of the Barbary States — as the Moor- 
kingdoms of northern Africa are called — ^had adopted the common plan of levying 
tribute on the commerce of the civilized nations. 

WAR WITH THE BARBARV STATES. 

The leaders of this great maritime conspiracy were the Emperors of Morocco, Algiers 
and Tripoli. It became necessary that the young American government should do some- 
thing for self-protection. Accordingly, in 1803, Commodore Preble, of the American navy, 
was despatched to tlie Mediterranean to protect the merchantmen of tlie United States. 
His squadron proceeded first against Morocco; but the frigate Philadelphia^ under Captain 
Bainbridge, was sent directly to Tripoli When nearing tliat city, Bainbridge gave chase 
to a Tripolitan pirate which fled for safety into the harbor. The Philadelphia, attempting 
to pursue ran upon a reef of rocks near the shore and was captured by the Tripolitans. 
The officers were treated with some respect but the crew were sold as slaves. The Eniperor 
Yttsef was greatly elated at his unexpected success. • 

Though the Tripolitans had taken an American man-of-war they were not able to keep 
their prize. In February of 1804 Captain Decatur, sailing from Sicily in a small vessel 
called the Intrepid, came at nightfall in sight of the harbor of Tripoli, where the PhUa/p^l- 
i)idei was moored. The Intrepid being a Moorish ship was either unseen or unsuspected by 
the enemy, so that Decatur in the darkness was able to enter the harbor and come alongside 
ef the Philadt'lphia. He quickly lashed the two ships tc^ether, sprang on dedk with his 
^lllzing crew of only seventy-four men and killed or drove overboard every Moor ifa the 
feweL The frigate was immediately hred and Decatur and his men, lettfrnittg to 
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/ftin^uiy sailed out of the harbor by the light of the flames , The "Tripolitan batteri0»' 
opened upon the American ship, but not a man was lost and only four were wounded. 

The exploit of Decatur was only the beginning of a series of movements by which 
the Algerine pirat^ were destined to be virtually exterminated. In July of 1804 Com- 
modore Preble arrived at Tripoli with a fleet and began a siege which lasted till the 
following spring. The town was frequently bombarded and many of the enemy’s ships 
destroyed, but the emperor Yusef would not come to terms. Meanwhile it was ascertained 
by the Americans that Hamet, Yusef’ s brother, who had been deposed from the throne of 
Tripoli, might be induced to aid in the war against the existing government. Hamet was 
at this time in command of an army of Mamelukes in Upper Egypt. To him General 
William Eaton, American consul at Tunis, was sent with proposals of an alliance against 
the usurping Yusef. 

Hamet was not slow to accept the offer. He detached from his army a fine body of 
Arabian cavalry and seventy Greek soldiers and placed the same at the service of General 
Eaton. The latter set out from Alexandria on the 51I1 of March, 1805, and traversed the 
desert of Barca for a thousand miles. On the 25tii of April he reached Derne, one of 
Yusef ’s eastern seaports. This place was, with the aid of an American fleet, taken by .storm. 
The attacking forces were made iip of Arab cavalry, Greek infantry, Moorish rebels and 
American sailors .serving on land. Perhaps the American flag never at any other time 
waved above so motley an assemblage ! Emperor Yusef now became thoroughly alarmed 
and made overtures for peace. His offers were accepted by Mr. Lear, the American consul- 
general for the Barbary States, and a treaty was concluded on the 4th of Junej 1805. 
Yussef agreed that the commerce of the United States should no longer be attacked in the 
Mediterranean waters, and tliis pledge in favor of the American flag was observed for 
several years. 

DUEL BETWEEN BURR AND HAMILTON. 

While these events were taking place in the far east an incident occurred which will , 

. forever be memorable in our history. This was the killing of Alexander Hamilton by 
Aaron Burr, at that time Vice-President of the United' States. The deed was done in a 
duel. As the first administration of Jefferson drew to a clo.se Burr foresaw that the Presi- 
dent would be renominated and that he himself would not be selected as the candidate of 
his party for a second term. Burr was a proud and ambitious man who had long had his 
eye on the Pre.sidency, and was determined not to be baffled. He, therefore, while still 
holding the office of Vice-President, became the Democratic candidate for governor of New 
York. Prom that position he would pass to the Presidency at the close of Jefferson’s 
second term. 

But Hamilton’s influence in New York was overwhelming, and Burr was defeated. 
His presidential ambition received thereby a stunning blow. Prom that day he determined 
to kill the man whom he regarded, or pretended to regard, as the destroyer of his hopes. 
He accordingly sought a quarrel with Hamilton, and though the latter studiously tried to 
avoid the difficulty he was drawn into the meshes, and Burr challenged him to mortal 
combat Hamilton believed that to refu.se to accept the challenge would, in the existing 
condition of public opinion, destroy his own influence and usefulness in his party hnd the 
nation. He accordingly accepted the challenge and met Burr at Weehawken, opposite Ne^ 
York, on the morning of the nth of July, and was there shot at the first discharge by his 
antagonist Hamilton for his part refused to fire, but when Burr’s ball entered his breast, 
and he was staggering to the fall he involuntarily clutched his pistol and it was discharged 
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— not, however, in the direction of his murderer. Thus, under the savage and abominable 
castoiu of duelling, the brightest intellect, the most capacious understanding in America 
was put out in darkness. 

As had been foreseen, Jefferson was renominated and reelected by his party to the Presi- 
dency. For Vice-President, in the election of r8o4, Cleorge Clinton, of New York, was 
chosen in place of Burr. The government in all its departments eontinued under tlie con- 
trol of the Democratic party. In the year following the election that part of Indiana Ter- 
ritory called Wayne County was organized under a separate territorial government, with 
the name of Michigan. It wa.s in this year, namely in the spring of 1805) that Captains 
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Lewis and Clarke, acting under orders of the President, set out from the falls of the Mis- 
souri River with a party of thirty-five soldiers and hunters to cross the Rocky Mountains 
and explore Oregon. 

Many months were consumed in this the first overland expedition performed by white 
.men across the continent. Not until November did the company reach its destination. 
For two years, through forests of gigantic pines, along the banks of unknown rivers, and. 
down to the shores of the Pacific, did the adventurers continue their explorations. The 
story of the journey, of its perils and hardships, might well remind the reader of the days 
of Be Soto. After wandering among unknown tribes of barbarians, encountering grizzly 
bears more ferocious than Bengal tigers, escaping ])erils by forest and flood, and traversing 
^ route of six thousand miles, the hardy company, with the loss of but one man, returned 
to civilization, bringing with them autlientic geographical reports of the vast domains of 
the west. 

BURR’S SCHEME TO MAKE HIMSELF DICTATOR OF THE SOUTHWEST. 

The triumph of Aaron Burr in the death of Hamilton proved to be the end of his 
political hopes. A great popular indignation arose over the event which, when the cit- 
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cumstances of the duel were once known, was seen to be nothing less than a murder. Burr 
was constrained to flee for refuge into the remote South. At the opening of the next session 
of Congress he returned to the capital and was permitted to preside over the Senate until 
the expiration of his term of ofiice. With that event he delivered a valedictory, went to 
the west, travelled through several States, and took up a residence with an Irish exile 
named Harman Blannerhassett, who had laid out an estate and built a mansion on an island 
in the Ohio just below the mouth of the Muskingum. Here it was that Burr made a 
wicked and treasonable scheme against the peace and happiness of his country. He con- 
spired to raise a sufficient military force for the invasion of Mexico. His plan was to wrest 
that country from the Spaniards, detach the western and southern States from the Union, 
make himself dictator of a southwestern empire, and perhaps subvert the government of 
the United States. 

At these plans and conspiracies Burr labored assiduously for two years ; but his pur- 
poses were suspected. In accordance witli a proclamation of the President the military 
preparations \Yhich were making at Blannerhassctt’s island were broken up, and in February 
of 1807 Burr himself was arrested and taken to Richmond to be tried on a charge of treason. 
Chief Justice Marshall presided at the trial, and the country was agitated not a little. Burr 
conducted his own defence, and was finally acquitted. The verdict of the jnr>’ was “Not 
guilty for want of sufficient proof.” The escape of the prisoner, however, was narrow, and 
under an assumed name he fled from the country. Returning a few years afterward, he re- 
sumed the practice of law in New York city. There he lived to extreme old age, and died 
in September of 1836 alone and in abject povQViy. 

The condition of the nations of Western Europe had now become such as to draw the 
United States strongly towards the vortex of war. Great Britain and PVaiice had come to 
death-grips on both land and sea. The British navy had achieved supremacy, while the 
French were victorious by land. It became the X)olic}^ of Great Britain to ward off foreign 
commerce from the coasts of France. That kind of commercial intercourse known as neutrad 
trade suffered greatly ; for thus would Great Britain injure her rival. The American merchant 
marine in common with that of other nations, though engaged ;n innocent trade, was assailed 
on the high seas, kept from its destination, injured or destroyed. Great Britain stnick 
blow after blow against the trade which France would fain carry on with foreign neutral 
nations, and Napoleon began to retaliate with equal energy and vindictiveness against the 
commercial relations of Great Britain. The measures of the two belligerent governments 
took the form of blockade — that is the surrounding of each other’s ports with men-of-war — 
to prevent the ingress and egress of neutral ships. By such means the commerce of the 
United States which had within the last decade grown to be vast and valuable, while the 1 
European nations were fighting, w^as greatly distressed or swept to destruction. 4 

AMERICA SUFFERS BETWEEN CROSS-FIRES. 

The measures of the two hostile nations became more and more extreme. In May of 
1806 England declared the whole coast of France, from Brest to the Elbe, to be in a state 
of blockade. Neutral nations had no notice of the impending decree, and many American 
vessels approaching the French ports were seized and condemned as prizes. .All this was 
done while the harbors of France were not actually, but only declared to be, blockaded. 
The rale of war is that a blockade in order to be binding upon neutrals must be effective, 
that is, maintained by an effective force of the navy of the hostile vState declaring the 
blockade. 

This was not done by Great Britain, and Napoleon retaliated against his foe by issuing 
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a decree blockading the British Isles. By this measure the unsuspecting raetchaut ships of 
the United States were subjected to unwarranted seizure by the cruisers of Prance. In Jan- 
uary of 1807 the British governmeut retaliated with a proclamation prohibiting the French 
coasting-trade. The idea was that France should be hermetically sealed against all inter- 
course with foreign States. The belligerents had no .sliadow of right to take such steps 
towards each other, but they proceeeded from one stage of arrogance to a greater, until the 
rights of neutral nations were not only disregarded, but treated with contempt Of all 
such neutrals the nation that suffered most was the United States. 

Another grievance, criminal in its character, was meanwhile revived by England, to 
the great distress of American commerce. This act related to trade witli the colonies of 
France. At the beginning of the French and Indian war George II. had issued an edict 
•forbidding neutral trade with the French colonies or with the provinces of any country with 
which Great Britain might be at war. This edict was known as the Rule of 1756. Its 
arbitrary character and injustice were sufficient to coudcinu it in a moment in the court of 
any civilized nation ; but it has always been the policy of Great Britain to^nphold advan- 
tageous abuses as long as possible. 

During the administration of Washington the Rule of 1756 had been applied by the 
mother country and complained of by the American government. In June of 1801, in a 
treaty between England and Russia the former agreed to modify the rule in favor of coimnon 
justice. The effect was beneficial to neutral commerce, particularly to that of the United 
States, which soon increased five-fold while that of England declined in a nearly correspond- 
ing ratio. Great Britain has for centuries been exceedingly sensitive about her commercial 
supremacy. Seeing the growth of American commerce and the decline of her own, she 
chose in the summer of 1805 to revive by edict the Rule of 1756, and to declare it a part 
of the law of nations. The result, as had been foreseen, was that American commerce was 
virtually driven from the ocean and .shrank suddenly into insignificance. 

RIGHT OF SEIZURE AND SEARCH. 

Next came another mea.surc aggravating the injustice of Great Britain and provoking 
the anger of America. The English theory of citizenship has been that whoever is born 
in England remains through life an English subject The privilege of aii Englishman to 
expatriate himself — that is, to go abroad to throw off his allegiance to the British crown 
and to assume the necessar\' obligations of citizenship in another nation — is alxsolutely 
denied. The ntle is “once an Englishman always an Engli.shmau and this principle the 
government of Great Britain in the first decade of our centtiry undertook to enforce by 
searching American vessels and taking therefrom all persons suspected of being subjects of 
the British crown. 

« One of the chief objects had in view in this iniquitoirs business was the prevention of 
Irish emigration to the United Slates. The Irish people had become enamored by report of 
the free institutions and boundless prospects of America, and were flocking hither in great 
numbers. Soihething must, therefore, he done to stop the movement. George III. and his 
minisfry marshalled forth the British theory of citizenship and set it up like a death’s head 
at every port of emigration. Every Irishman or Scotchman who should venture on board 
an American vessel would henceforth cx]x)se himself to seizure and impressment ; it was 
believed that not many would take so great a risk. r 

The apprehensions of the emigrants were well founded ; for those who had the misfor- 
tune to be overtaken at sea were seized from under the American flag arid without further 
inquiry were inipres.sed as marines in the British navy. To crowd the decks of their men- 
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of-war with unwilling recruits torn from home and friends was the end which the British 
King and ministry were willing to reach at whatever sacrifice of national honor. One 
American ship after another was chased, overtaken and searched, until the hope of reaching 
the United States from Western Europe, that is, the hope of emigmtion, was almost extin- 
guished. Finally to these general wrongs was added a specific act of violence which kin- 
dled the indignation of the Americans to the highest pitch. 

On the 22d of June, 1807, the American frigate Chesapeake was hailed near Fortress 
Monroe by a British man-of-war called the Ijeopard, British officers came on board after 
their manner and demanded to search the vessel for deserters. The demand was refused 
and the ship cleared for action ; but before the American guns could be charged the Iu:opardy 
being already in preparation, poured in a destructive fire and compelled a surrender. F'our 
men were taken from the captured ship, three of whom were afterwards proved to be Ameri- 
can citizens. Great Britian disavowed the outrage and promised reparation, but the promise 
was never fulfilled. 


It thus became necessary for the American government to adopt the ])olicy of retalia- 
tion. The President, in the summer of 1807, issued a proclamation forbidding British ships 
to enter American harbors. On the 21st of December Congress passed the celebrated 
Embargo Act, by which as a measure of compulsion to hostile nations all American vessels 
were detained in the ports of the United States. The object was to cut off commercial 
intercourse with France and Great Britain. The act fell heavily upon those who were 
engaged in foreign commerce, and there was great complaint against the policy of the gov- 
ernment, The measure itself was of little avail, and after fourteen months of trial, the 


Embargo Act was repealed. Meanwhile, in 
published an “Order in Council,’’ pro- 
hibiting all trade with France and her 
allies. Thereupon Napoleon issued his 
“Milan Decree,” forbidding all trade with 
England and her colonies. By these gross 
outrages done to international law the com- 
merce of the United States was well nigh 
destroyed. 

ROBERT FULTON'S STEAMBOAT. 

It is interesting to turn from these dis- 
tressing foreign complications, involving as 
they do the ambitious and follies and crimes 
of governments, to note the progress of the 
individual mind in its work of ameliorating 
the condition of the world. While the 
country was still distracted with the* Anglo- 
French commercial imbroglio Robert Fulton 
was engaged in the invention and construc- 
tion of the first steamboat. This event 
exercised a vast influence on the future 


November of 18I8, the British government 
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development of the American nation. It was of the greatest importance to the people of 
the inland States of the Union that their rivers should be enlivened with rapid navigation; 


This without the application of steam was impossible. The steamboat thus came as one 


of 


the harbingers of civilization in the great valleys of the Ohio and the Mississippi. 
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Fulton was an Irishman by descent, >a Pennsylvanian by birth. His education in^boy- 
liood was imperfect, but was afterwards improved by study at L,ondon and Paris, From the 
latter city he returned to New York, and there began the construction of a steamboat. 
Already his predecessors had done something in the application of steam to navigation. As* 
early as 1786 a ferryboat at Philadelphia had been propelled back and forth across the Dela- 
ware by steam. In 1 804 a steam craft capable of action was launched qn the lake in what is 
now Central Park, New York. It remained for Pulton, however, to bring the enterprise to 
a practical and successful issue. He invented an ungainly boat with a steam engine for 
propulsion, and invited his friends to go on board for a trip from New York to Albany. On 
the 2d of September, 1807, a crowd gathered at the wharf to witness the experiment. The 
word was given, and the boat did not move. P'ulton went below. Again the word was 
given, and boat moved I vShe started up stream, and on the next day the company 
reached Albany in safety. For many years this first rude steamer, called the Clermont, con- 
tinued to ply the Hudson. 

The second term of Jefferson in the Presidency drew to a close with the spring of 1809. 
The great change which had been wrought during his i^dmiiiistration was the addition of 
territory. The area of the United States had been vastly extended. Burr’s wicked and 
dangerous conspiracy had come to naught. Pioneers were pouring into the valley of the 
Mississippi. The woods by the river shores resounded with the cry of steam. The foreign 
relations of the United States, however, were troubled and foreboding. Jefferson declined a 
third election, as Washington had done, and was succeeded in the presidential office by 
James Madison, of Virginia. For Vice-President, George Clinton, of New York, was hon- 
ored with reelectioii. * 



CHAPTER XX. 






SECOND WAR WITH ENGLAND. 

^ AMP:S MADISON, thus raised to the highest office in 
I the gift of the American people, was another of those 
I scholarly Virginia statesmen who constituted in tKe 
I political jargon of aftertimes what was called the 
I “Virginia Dynasty.” The new chief magistrate was 
born in Fort Conway, Virginia, on the i6tli of March, 
175^* was the eldest of twelve children. Like 
Jefferson, the boy Madison received his first educa- 
tional training in the school of a Scotch teacher, 
named Donald Robertson. Afterwards he became a 
, student at Princeton, and was graduated therefrom in 
I ^ 1772. For two or three years he devoted himself to 

• 'If j scholastic pursuits, and, for a young man, became pro- 

foundly versed in such learning as the age offered to 
students. He entered public life in 1776 and espoused the popular cause with the breadth 
and fervor of a true democrat. Madison was a member of the Continental Congress, and 

makers and defenders of the Constitution of 

the United States. Under Jefferson he .served j||||| 

as Secretary of State. His election to the 

Presidency he owed to the Democratic party, jjHHw, 

whose syuiipathy with F'rance and hostility to 

measure adopted instead, by which American 
Brskine, the British ' minister the United 
affected the United States should be repealed. 

decree for the seizure of all American ships JAMES MADISON, 

that might approach the harbors of France ; 

but this edict was soon annulled, and all restrictions on American coramerw removed. 
The government of Great Britain, however, adhered to its 'former measures and sent ships 
of ■u?ar to enforce the “ Orders in Council. 

*The Embargo Act was the subject of .noch recrimhmtion and ridicule. The enemies of the measure 
derimvely spelled the word backward, making it the ^ 
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It now became evident that a crisis was at hand in the affairs of the United Stat^ 

Great Britain. The government of oiir country had fallen completely under control '•of the 
party which sympathized with France. The American people, smarting under the insults 
of the mother country, adopted the motto of “ Free Trade and Sailors’ Rights.” They hiUt , ' 
made up their minds to fight rather than endure any longer the wrongs which they had 
suffered for fully ten years. The elections held between 1808 and i8ri showed the drift r 
of public opinion. Tlie sentiment of the countrj' ran to the effect that war at every hazard ^ 
was preferable to national di.sgrace. 

The third census of the United States was taken in the spring of i8ro. The popula* . 
tion had now increased to seven million two hundred and forty thousand souls. Four new 
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States had been added to the original thirteen, and several of the territories were preparing 
for SdniLssion into the Union. 

HARRISON’S VICTORY OVER TECUMTHA. 

In domestic affairs everything went well with the new nation except the contact of 
cudlization with the Indian races. Tlie rapid jn,arch westward had aroused the jeslbusy 
of the red men, and Indiana Territory became the scene of a serious Indian war. 
The hostile tribes were led by the great Shawnee chief, Teciimtha (or Tecumseh), and 
bis brother, Elkswatawa the Prophet These two sent messages to General Harrison^ 
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'• fitiidly visited him at Vincennes to make known their grievances, The Genetsal 
■ ; J-O^ived the Indians and consented to discuss the questions at issue. The Prophet, however, = 

V iasieatf of proceeding at once to set forth his complaints, indulj^ed in many singular' anti® 

* ; * »i|dth the intention, as he expressed it, of conjuring the white man, after which strange 
•';jiesthibitit)n he paused and made an imperious demand that the United States surrender the- 

^ which had been ceded by treaty with the several separate tribes. The alternative 
being war. General Harrison accepted the challeugfe and the council broke up with both 

* . -parties resolved upon hostilities. The Prophet and Tecumtha proceeded immediately to 

collect their forces on the Tippecanoe, a few miles north of the present city of Lafayette. 
Thither General Harrison, the territorial governor, in command of the whites, had marched 
. Jby way of the Wabash stations from Vincennes. i 

Harrison reached the destined battle-ground and encamped there on the evening of 
the 6th of November, i8ii. Negotiations had been opened with the Indians, .but the 
natives were treacherous, after their manner, and had plotted the destruction of the Ameri- 
esms. In the early morning of the 7th the savages, seven hundred strong, crept through 
the marshes to the east of Harri.son's c.amp, surrounded his position and made an impetuous 
attack. The militia, fighting in the darkness, held the Indians in check until daylight 
and then routed them in several vigorous charges. On the next day the Americans burned 
the. Prophet’s town, not far away, and soon afterwards returned victorious to Vincennes. 
The campaign was so successful as to bring great reputation to General Hamson, and to 
lay the foundation for his future prefennent to the Presidency of the United States. 

FIRST GUN OF THE WAR OF 1813. 

While peace was thus established by the sword in the Ohio valley, war had begun on 
the ocean. Great Britain und the United States renewed the conflict which it had been 
hoped was forever ended by the treaty of 1783. On the 16th of May, 18 ti. Commodore 
Rodgers, commanding the frigate President^ hailed a ve-ssel off the coast of Virginia.. 
Instead of a polite answer he received a cannon ball in the mainmast. Rodgers responded 
with ,a broadside and the enemy’s guns were silenced. When light came with the morning ' 
the hostile .ship wilfe found to be the British sloop of war-called Little licit. The event pro- 
duced great excitement throughout the country. 

The engagement of the two ves.scls had been without law or declaration of hostility. 

In general tlie country still hoped for peace, but the hope was delusive. On the 4th of 
November the Twelfth Congress of the United States assembled. Though the Democrats 
were in the ascendant, many of the members l)elieved that hostilities might be avoided, and 
thus the winter passed without decisive measures. On the 4th of the following April it 
was deemed necessary to pass an act laying embargo for ninety days on all British vessels 
that might be found within the harbors of the United States. This comparatively mild 
measure was adopted in the hope that war, actual -war, might be avoided. But Great 
Britain, heated in her conflict with France, would not recede from her hostile attitudes and 
methods. Her anger was so great that she was willing to engage in an irrational and unjust, 
war with the American republic, and the time had come for the beginning of the straggle. 
Meanwhile, before the actual outbreak of hostilities, Louisiana, the fiftli new State, was, on 
the 8th of April, 1812, admitted into the Union. Her .population had at the time ctf 
admission reached seventy-seven thousand. 

On the 19th of June in this year a declaration of war was issued by Congr«8 against 
Great Britain. Vigorous preparations were made for the conflict. It was ordered to , raise • 

• riveutyrflve t ho usand regular troons and fiftv thousand volunteers. The several States war® 

36 
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requested to call out their militia contingents to, the number of a hundr^ thousand. . A 
national loan of eleven million dollars whs authorized and General Henry D*earbom, of 
Massachusetts, was (hosen commander-!n-chief*of the American armies. 

Though hostilities existed on the sea between the merchantmen and cruisers of the 
two nations, the actual war was begun in what was then the northwest of the United 
States. General William Hull, governor of Michigan Territory, led the first campaign, 
which proved to be sufficiently disastrous. On the ist of June, 1812, he set out from 
Dayton, Ohio, with a force of fifteen hundred men. For a full month the army toiled 
through the forests to the western extremity of Lake Erie. Arriving ■ 
at the Maumee, Hull attempted to send his baggage by water to 
Detroit, but the British at Malden were on the alert and captured' 
Hull’s boat with evcr>’thing on board. Nevertheless the Americans 
pressed on to Detroit, and on the 12th of July crossed the river to - 
Sandwich. 

At this point Hull received information that Mackinaw had fallen 
into the hands of the British. He, therefore, retraced his course to 
Detroit, and from this place sent* back Major Van Horne to meet a 
division of reinforcements which had arrived under Major Brush at 
^ the River Raisin. Tecumtha, chief of the Shawnees, had after the 
battle of Tippecanoe, in which he was not a participant, made his way 
to Canada and a.ssociated hiimself with the British. The chief, learfiing 
of the advance of Van Home’s forces, laid an ambush for them near a place called 
Brownstown and succeeded in destroying or dispersing the detachment Colonel Miller 
with another division, however, attacked and routed the savd^es with great losses and 
then made his way to Detroit. 

Meanwhile the British and Canadians under. Governor Brock rallied at Malden, and 
from that place advanced on the i6th of August to lay siege to Detroit The Americans 
were w.ell prepared to receive the enemy. They lay in their trenches and awaited the battle 
during the British advance. When the latter were within five hundred yards Hull hoisted 
a white flag over, the fort! Then followed a surrender the most shameful in the history' 
of the United States. All the forces under Hull’s command Ijecame prisoners of war. 
The. whole of Michigan Territory was surrendered to the British. Hull was afterwards 
court-martialed for cowardice and was sentenced to be shot, but the President pardoned him. 

Thus inauspiciously for the United States began the second war with Great Britain. 
Three days after the surrender of Detroit the American frigate Constitution, commanded by 
Captain Isaac Hull, a man of verj’ different mettle from the General, overtook the BritisH 
Guerriere off the coast of Massachusetts. The vessels manoeuvred for a while, the Consti* 
tHtion closing with her antagonist until at half-pistol shot she poured in a broadside, 
sweeping the decks of the Guerriere and deciding the contest at a single discharge. On 
the following morning the British vessel having become unmanageable was blown up, but 
Capfain Hull secured his prisoners and spoils and returned in safety to port. 

CAI^URE OF THE BRIG FROLIC. . . 

Such was the opening of the contest on the sea. On the i8th of October the Ameri- 
can man-of-war under Captain Jones, fell in with a fleet of merchantmen off the 

coast of Virginia. The squadron was under convoy of a war vessel called the FroUc, com” 
suandefi by ^ptain "Whinyates. A terrible engagement ensued, lasting for three-quarters 
of, H^'hour. Finally the American ship was brought alongside, and jemes’s crt?w bdax^ng 
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the Brolic s|ruck the British flag and captured the ship outright Soon afterwards, however, 
the PoiciierSy a British seventy-four gun ship, hove in sight and bore down upoh the 
victorious Anjericans. The Wasp was captured and the wreck of the proHc retaken by the 
superior force of the enemy, 

After his work in the Mediterranean Commodore Stephen Decatur had returned to the 
American waters and was given command of the frigate United States. In this vessel h^ 
went on a cruise to the Canary Islands and a short distance from tliat group fell in with and 
captured the British war ship Macedonian. The loss of the enemy in killed and wounded 
was more than a hundred 
men. On the rath of Decem- 
ber the ship £ssex, under com- 
mand of Captain Porter, cap- 
• tured the Nocton, a British 
packet having on board fifty- 
five thousand dollars in specie. 

On the 29th of the month the 
Constitution., now commanded 
by Commodore Bainbridge, 
overtook the British Java on 
the coast of Brazil. A furious 
battle ensued and after two 
hours of fighting the Java was 
reduced to a wreck. The 
. British flag was struck ‘and 
the crew and passengers num- 
bering upwards of four hun- capture of the froijc 

dred were transferred to the Constitution. What remained of the enemy’s vessel was 
burned at sea. The news of these unvarjdng successes roused the enthusiasm of the 
American people to the highest pitch. 

As soon as practicable after the capitulation of Hull a new expedition was organized 
against Canada. On the 13th of October a force of a thousand men under Oommalid of 
General Stephen Van Rensselaer crossed the Niagara River to capture Queenstown. The 
British had learned of the movement.and stationed a force at the water’s edge. This, how 
ever, was driven away and the batteries of the enemy on the adjacent heights were carried. 
In a short time the British rallied, but were a second time repulsed. Here it was that Gen- 
eral Brock, governor of Canada, was mortally wounded. The Americans, thus for the 
time victorious, entrenched themselves and awaited reinforcements; but no recruits came 
to the rescue; the British returned to battle and the Americans after losing a hundred and 
sixty men were obliged to surrender. At this juncture General Van Rensselaer resigned 
the command of the northern forces and was succeeded by General Alexander Smyth. 

The Canadian border became the scene of renewed hostilities. The Americans 
gathered in force at Black Rock, a few miles north of Buflalo, and on the 28th of November' 
a detachment crossed to the Canada shore. This movement, however, was recalled by 
General Smyth as premature. ■ A few days later a second crossing was undertaken, but 
Was not effected, and the Americans went into winter quarters. It soon appeared tlu^. 
G^eral Smyth was incompetent for the command. The militia became mutinous, and the 
Goieral under charge of cowardice was deposed. Thus came the autumn of 1812 and witiil; 
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it the presidential election. Madison was chosen for a second term; but the Vice-|^residency 
passed from Clinton to Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts. 

DEFEAT AND MASSACRE AT RAISIN RIVER. 

Thus far the war had been feeble and desultory. With the spring of 1813 the Ameri- 
can forces were organized into three divisions, known as the Army of the North, under 
General Wade Hampton; the Anny of the Centre, under the commander-in-chief; the 
Army of the West, under General Winchester, who was soon superseded by General Har- 
rison. The last named division was first to move. In the early part of January Winches- 
ter set out in the direction of Lake Erie to regain the ground lost by Hull. On the loth of 
the month the advance came to the rapids of Maumee. A detachment then pressed forward 
to Fr^nchtown, on the river Raisin, captured the place, and on the 20tli of the month were 
joined by Winchester with the -main division. 

On the 2 ad of January, the Americans were assaulted by a British and Indian army, 
twenty-five hundred strong, under comniaiKl of General Proctor. The fight went against 

the Americans. Winchester was taken 
prisoner and sent word to his army to 
capitulate. This done, the American 
wounded were attacked by the Indians 
and butchered after the manner of 
savager>\ The American prisoners were 
dragged off through untold sufferings 
to Detroit, where they were held until 
their ransom was effected by the govern- 
ment. These two disasters, one in 1812 
and the other in the following year, gave 
to the river Raisin an ominous memory 
until the survivors, and even their chil- 
dren, finally passed away. 

General Harrison now left in com- 
mand of the Army of the West, or of 
what remained of it, built Fort Meigs on the Maumee. Here he was besieged by a British 
army numbering two thousand, inclusive of the Indian allies under coinniand of Proctor 
and Tecumtha. Meanwhile General Clay, with a force of twelve hundred Kentuckians, 
had set out from his own State and was advancing to the relief of the fort. With the 
rumor of his coming the Indians in large numbers deserted and Proctor, thus weakened, 
abandoned the siege and retreated to IMaldcn. At the latter place the British were reinforced 
to nearly four thousand men and in July made a second expedition against Fort Meigs. 



FUkT MUIOS. 


GALLANT DEFENCE OF FORT STEPHENSON. 

• The garrison of this fort, however, could not be drawn from the fortifications or driven 
out by battle. Proctor was at length obliged to file off with half his forces for an attack on 
Port Stephenson, at Lower Sandusky' — a place which seemed to the British General more 
accessible to assault. The fort was defended by only a hundred and sixty men under 
Colonel Croghau, a stripling but twenty-one years of age. The event showed, however, 
that he had in him the instinct and passion of battle. On the 2d of August, the conifident 
British came on to storm the fort. They crowded into the trench, but the sequel showed 
tb^t had so planted his guns as to command the approach. When the trench was 
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filled with .men, the cannons were discharged and the attacking column was swept away 
almost to a man. The repulse was complete. Proctor at once raised the siege of Fort 
Meigs, and returned to Malden. . * 

Thus far in the contest on our northwest border the advantage had been with the 
British, from the fact that they controlled Lake Erie. On that water they had a squadron 
of six vessels. It was now deemed necessary to gain control of the lake from the enemy, 
and the work was intrusted to Commodore Oliver H. Perry. His antagonist, the com- 
mander of the British fleet, was Commodore Barclay a veteran from the wars of Europe. ’ 
Perry equipped his vessels, nine in number, at Put-in-Bay, and was soon able, through the 
extraordinary energy which he displaj ed, 
to get afloat. On the lotli of September 
the two squadrons met not far from land, 
and a battle at once ensued. 

The engagement was begun by the 
American squadron, Perry’s flag-ship, the 
iMwrcnce^ leading the attack. Barclay’s 
ship was the Detroit. The British vessels 
were fewer in number, but their guns had 
a longer range and were better served. 

The contest between the two flag-ships was 
desperate. The Lawrence was mined, and 
the Detroit was almost wrecked. It became 
necessary for Perry to transfer his flag to 
another vessel. He accordingly got over- 
board into an open boat, and carried his commodork pbrry uuvino his ruag-ship por 
pennant to the Niagara. With this power- nia<.ara. 

fill ves.sel he immediately bore down upon the enemy’s line, drove through the midst, 
di.scharging deadly broadsides to right and left In fifteen minutes the British fleet was 
reduced to a state of helplessness. Perry returned to the floating hull of the Lawrence and 
there received the surrender of the enemy’s squadron. He then sent to General Harrison 
his laconic de.spatcli: “ We have met the enemy and tfiey are ours.” 

The control of Lake Erie was thus gained by the Americans, and a way opened for the 
invasion of Canada. On the 27th of September, General Harrison’s anny was carried 
across to Malden. The British fell back before him as far as the river Thames, but there 
halted and prepared for battle. A field was chosen having the river on one side of the 
British position and a swamp on the other. Here, on the fifth of October, Proctor was 
attacked by Harrison and Shelby. 

DEFEAT AND DEATH OF TECUMTHA. 

Iti the beginning of the battle the Briti.sh general fled. The regulars were broken by 
an attack of the Kentuckians under Colonel Richard M. Johnson. The Americans "Were, 
thus enabled to turn agaimst the Indians, who, to the number of fifteen hundred, had taken, 
one oLthek favorite positions in the adjacent swamp. There Tecumtlia had staked all on 
the issue of battle. For a while the war-whoop of the great chieftain was heard above the 
din, of the conflict Presently, however, his . voice ceased to call to his warriors; f<w 
Tecumtha was no more. The savages, appalled by the death of their leader, fled in 
despair, and the Americans were left completely victorious. So ended the campaign of 
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1813 in the west. All that Hull had lost in the previous year was regained, and rntjch. 
more taken. * ' , 

'Phe Indian races of the Mississippi valley had now, with good reason, come to ^ead 
the aggression and progress of the white race. They saw in the Americans a force before 

which their own people must recede into oblivion. From north to 
south the native tribes of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys were in 
a state of vigilant hostility. While Harrison’s campaign in the 
northwest was under way, the Creek nation of Alabama rose in 
arms. In the latter part of August, Fort Mims, forty miles north 
of Mobile, was attacked and taken by the savages, who destroyed 
about four hundred people in their sudden insurrection. 

The governors of Tennessee, Georgia and Mississippi were 
obliged to make immediate and strenuous preparations for the 
repulse of the savages. The Tennesseeans under General Andrew 
Jackson were the first to rise to the rescue. The advance force 
of nine hundred men, led bv General Coffee, first struck the 
enemy at their town of Tallushatchee, burned it, and left not an 
Indian alive. It was the first blow of a desperate and bloody struggle. On the 8th 
of November, a second battle was fought at Talladega, and the savages were again 
defeated with heavy losses. A third fight occurred on the Tallapoosa, at the Indian town 
of Autosse, where the 
natives were again dis- 
astrously routed. 

By these movements 
the daring Jackson had 
carried his forces far 
into the Indian country. 

Nor were his supplies j 
sufficient for such an 
expedition. His hungry 
men became mutinous, 
and were going to march 
homeward; but a mutiny 
among Jackson’s men 
was a dangerous thing 
for the mutineers. • The 
general set his men the 
example of living on 
acorns which he roasted 
and, carried in his 
pockets. After this ex- 
hibition of endurance he 
threatened with death 
the> first man who should 
stir from the ranks ; and 
no man stirred ! By the middle of January Jackson was able to renew hostilities. On 
the 22d of the month he gave the enemy Mttle at Mucfau, where the Tennesseeans were 
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agi^ victorious., At Hoise-shoe Bend, the Creeks gathered in force and made their finad ; 
stand. "On the a7th of March the Whites, under General Jackson stormed the breastworks 
and drove the Indians into the bend of the river. There huddled together a thousand 
Creek warriors, with the women and children of the tribe, met their doom. The nation 
was completely conquered, almost exterminated. 

» CAPTURE OF TORONTO AND DEATH OF GENERAL PIKE. 

We may now return to the spring of 1813 and trace the movements of the Army of 
the Centre under the commander-in-chief. On the 25th of April, in that year. General 
Dearborn embarking his forces at Sackett’s Harbor, proceeded against Toronto. This 
place was the most important depot of supplies in British America. By this time an 
American fleet under command of Commodore Chauncey had obtained control of Lake 
Ontario. On the 27th of the month the American advance, seventeen hundred strong, 
under General Pike, landed near Toronto. The British were driven from the water’s edge 
and their first batteries were carried by the Americans, who then rushed forward to storm 
the main defences. At that moment, however, the British magazine blew up with terrific 
violence. Two hundred men were* killed or wounded by the explosion. General Pike 
himself was fatally injured. But the Americans continued the charge and the British were 
driven out of Toronto. Property to the value of a half million dollars was secured to the 
victors who were not very careful to use tbpir victory as not abusing it. 

Meanwhile a counter movement was made by the British against Sackett’s Harbor. Tbe •. 

' expedition, however, was not successful ; for General Brown, rallying the American militia, 
drove back the assailants. For reasons that do not well appear the American force at , 
Toronto was soon withdrawn from its vantage ground andt recrossed the lake to the mouth 
of the Niagara. Soon afterwards, on the 27th of May, a force led by Generals Chandler 
and Winder carried the British position of Fort George by stonn. The garrison escaping, 
retreated to Burlington Bay, at the western extremity of the lake. 

Much confusion marks the military history of the year 1813. After the battle of the 
Thames General Harrison transferred his forces to Buffi^lo, and then, though seemingly in 
great favor with the public, resigned his commission. General Dearborn also withdrew 
from the service and tlie command-in-chief was transferred to General James Wilkinson, 
already aged and incompetent. The next active campaign was planned by General Arm- 
strCng and was de.signed for the conquest of Montreal. The Army of the Centre was ordered 
to join the Army of the North on the St. Lawrence ; but the movement was not effected' 
with energy or celerity. On the 5th of November, seven thousand Americans, embarking 
twenty miles north of Sackett’s Harbor, sailed against Montreal. Parties of British, Cana- 
dians and Indians gathering on the left bank of the St. Lawrence, impeded the progress of 
the ejqjedition. General Brown was sent ashore with a considerable detachment to drive > 
the enemy into the interior. On the nth of November was fought the severe but inde- 
cisive battle of Chrysler’s Field. The Americans then passed down the river to St. Regis, 
where the forces ot General Hampton were expected to fonn a junction with Wilkiason’s 
command. But Hampton did not arrive ; and the division of Wilkinson went into winter .:. . 
quarters at' Fort Covington. , ‘ 

Meanwhile the British ort the Niagara frontier rallied and recaptured Fort George.^ i 
Before abandoning the place, however. General McClure, commandant of the Amerieaa li 
garrison, burned the town of Newark. This act cost the people of Northern New York 
dearly ; for the British and Indians soon efiected a crossing of the river, took Fort Niagara v;: 
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and Jin retaliation burned the village of Youngstovra, Lewiston and Manchester; 

,|oth of December Black Rock and Bnfialo were laid in ashes by thevcnemy^ ‘ .i. 

DESFERATC eil6A6eM|NT BETWCEN THE CHESAPEAKE AND THE SHANNON. 

. From this indecisive and half-barbarous war on the northern frontier we nuiy turn agAjh 
lo the sea. On the a4th of February, 1813, the American war-sloop Hornet^ commanded 
by Captain James Lawrence, overtook the British brig Peacock off the coast ^f Demerata^ 
A terrible battle of fifteen minutes ensued and the Peacock surrendered. While the Ameri- 
cans were transferring the conquered crew, the wrecked brig gave a lurch and was swallowed 
6 mA sight Nine British sailors and three of Lawrence’s men were sucked down in the 
whirlpool. 

Captain Lawrence by his victory gained great reputation. On returning -to Boston he 
-ira& ‘Ansferred to the command of the Chesapeake. With this strong ship he put to sea 

and wa.s soon challenged by Captain 
Broke of the British Shannon. The 
two vessels joined battle eastward 
from Gape Ann on the ist of June, 
1813. The conflict was obstinate, 
brief and dreadful. The Chesapeake 
was wrecked. In a short time every 
officer on board was either killed or 
wounded. Captain Lawrence himself 
was struck with a ball and fell dying 
on the deck. As they bore him 
down the hatchway he gave his last 
famous order, which became the 
motto of the American sailors— 
“Don’t give np the ship!” 
The Shannon towed her prize 
into the harbor of Halifax, 
where the bodies of Lawrence 
and Lieutenant Ludlow were 
buried with the honor^ of war 
by the British. 

. The capture of the Cheset- 
peakc seemed to be a turn in the 
. Iide by which the fortunes of the American navy were borne down and lost in ever-recurring 
J ^ef^t On the 14th of August, the British /V/ira« overtook the American Ai'guf^. 

imd obliged her to Surrender. On the 5th of September, the British brig Boxer m turn 

jtepttired by the American Enterprise., off the coast of Maine. Captain Blyth, tiie British 
J^JswiEniander, and Captain Burrows, of the Enterprise, were both killed in the battle, and 
buried side by side at Portland. On the 28th of March, 1814, while the ship hssex^ 
of Captain Porter, was lying in the harbor of Valparaiso she was attacked 
British vessels, the Pheebe and the Cherub. Captain Porter fought brayely 
I n^Iy all his crew were killed or wounded, and then surrendered the remnant to 
'"imfts. 

. came, an eta of marauding. Early in 1814, Lewiston was bombarded and teltea 
i^mdrcai. Other British membf-war entered the Chesapeake, and g<»nding ’ 
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^ t$©‘bjnet^ ashbrt liei« and tli«rei'bumfed tlie vitia^ ^ the ba^; 
jfhe soldiers ahd xnarine* peipetmted great outrages. On the coast of Ne^ 

'iiraa £onduct^ in a ttore humane manner. There Comihddore Handy, a fe^lar oifie^:;i^ji 
the -British navy, ■was in command, and the Americaiis had no cause to cbraplain of bl^esf 
than the necessary hardships of -war. ' 

^ ^ With the spring of 1814 anotlier invasion of Canada ■was planned by the Amerwa^’^ 
bt^* there was much delay in beginning the campaigfn. Not until the 3d of July did .Gen* 

> etals Scott and Ripley, with three thotisand men, cross the Niagara river and capture Fdid . 
Erie. . On the next day the Americans advanced on Chippewa village ; but before jrimhi^li 

* that place they were met 
by the British army 
under command of 
General Riall. On the 
next day, towards even- 
ing, a severe battle was 
fought on the plain south 
of ‘Chippewa river, and 
the Americans, c o ni - 
manded by Scott and 
Ripley, won the field. 

Gener|Ll Riall fell back 
to Burlington Heights, 
and the Americans 
advanced to a position 
oti the high grounds in 
sight of Niagara Falls. 

'■ “The summer campaign opened with the capture by the British of the fort at Osn^C^ 
although it was stubbornly and bravely defended by its commander. Colonel Mitchell. ' 

'5th the town was bombarded and a fruitless attempt made to land. The next day tw, 
effort was renewed successfully. Mitchell thereupon abandoned the fort, which, mottabi^ 
only five gii?is, and after annoying the English as much as he could he retreated toOs^itSS^fb. 
Falls. Having dismantled the works and burned the barracks, the enemy retired.” / 

BLOODY LUNOrS UriE. 

Here, on the evening of the 25th of July, was fought the hardest battle of tte 
General Scott, commanding the American right, ■was liard pressed by Riall, but heldtilip 
ground until reinforced by the other divisions of the army. The British reserves 
brought into action, and as twilight faded into darkness both armies were at death-gripbi^lil 
the struggle. A detachment of Americans getting upon the British rear, succeeded 
turing General Riall and his staff; but the main line was still unbroken!^ TheV 

• to the enemy’s position ■was a high ground crowned with a battery. -Calling C^t 
James Miller to his side. General Brown, according to the tradition of the ba,t^ 
sai% “ Colopel, take yonr regiment and storm that battery.” “I will try, air,’V”|M 
Miller’s answer; and the battery was taken and held against three successive, 

the British. General Drummond was wounded, and the British army, nnmberir^nlx^l"^ 
thousand, was driven from the field with a loss of more than eight hundred thetij||| 
Artteriwuis lost an equal number; bnt were jubilant ■with their victory. ’ 

:^n After this battle of Niagara, or Lundy’s Une,,as^-^h 
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American forces fell back to J^ort Erie. General Gaines, at this time in command at Buf- 
falo, crossed over from that place and asstimed command of the aniry. General Drummond, 
who had succeeded General Riall, was reinforced, and on the 4th of August invested Fort 
Erie. The Siege continued until the 17th of September, when the Americans made a sortie, 
and the British siege was raised. On the 5tli of November, Fort Erie was destroyed by the 
Americans, who recrossed the Niagara, and took up winter quarters at Black Rock and 
Buffalo., 

Meanwhile General Wilkinson, with the army of the Nmth, had passed the winter of , 
181^-14 at Fort Covington. With the coming of spring the American commander under- 
took an invasion of Canada. At a place called Da Colle, on the river Sorrel, he attacked * 
the British and was defeated. He then fell back to Plattsburg, was relieved of the com- 
mand and superseded by General Izard. 

At this time Lake Champlain was under control of an American fleet, commanded by 
Commodore McDonough. The British General Prevost advanced into New York with an 
army of fourteen thousand men, and at the same time ordered Commodore Ddwnie to ascend 
the Sorel with his fleet. The invading army .succeeded jn reaching Plattsburg, where Com- 
modore McDonough's squadron lay at anchor in the bay. On the 6th of September, Gen- 
eral Macomb retired with his forces to the south bank of the Saranac. This stream was 
made the line of defence, and for four days the British made ineffectual efforts to crass the 
river. Downie’s fleet had now come into position for action, and a general battle was 
planned for the nth. Provost’s army was to carry Macomb’s position and the British 
squadron was to attack McDonough at the same time. 

The naval battle began first, and was obstinately fought for two and a-half hours. 
Gradually victory inclined to the side of the American vessels. Commodore Downie and 
many df his officers were killed. The heavier British ships were disabled one by one, and 
obliged to strike their colors ; tlie smaller escaped. The British army on shore gave battle, 

, but after a severe action that also was defeated, with considerable losses, Prevost retired 
precipitately to Canada, and the English ministry began to devise measures of peace. 

At the same time the war on the Atlantic coast was prosecuted with more vigor than 
the enemy had hitherto shown. Date in the summer Admiral Cochran arrived off the Vir- 
ginia coast with a squadron of twenty-one vessels. He had on board, besides ^is crews, a 
veteran army numbering four thousand, under General Ross. The American fleet in the 
Chesapeake, under command of Commodore Baniey, was unable to oppose so powerful an 
armament. The Briti.sh entered the bay with the purpose of attacking Washington and 
Baltimore, The larger division sailed anto the Patuxent, and on the iqtli of August Gen- 
eral Ross debarked with his division at Benedict. 

CAPTURE AND BURNING OF WASHINGTON. 

Commodore Barney was now obliged to blow up his vessel and take to the shore. The 
British advanced against Washington. No adequate preparations had been madq for their 
resistance. At Bladensburg, .six miles from the capital, the enemy was met, on the 24th of 
the month, by the forces of Commodore Barney. Here a battle was fought, but the militia 
behaved badly, and Baniey was defeated and taken prisoner. The way was thus opened to 
the capital. It only remained for the President, the cabinet and the people to betake , 
themselves to flight As for Ross and his army, they marched unopposed into Wai^hing- 
ton. All the public buildings except the Patent Office were burned. The unflnish^ 
Capitol and the President’s house were left a mass of ruins. In justification of thes^ pro-. 
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tci^dings, amounting to batbairism, the British alleged the principle of retaliation and the 
pfevious bad conduct of the Americans, who at Toronto and other places on the Canadian, 
frontier had behaved but little better. 

The other division of the British fleet came presently to Alexandria. The inhabitants 
finding themselves at the mercy of tli 4 enemy, purchased forbearance by the surrender of 
twenty-one ships, sixteen thousand barrels of flour and a thousand hogsheads of tobacco^ 
As soon as General Ross had completed his work at Washington he proceeded with his 
army and fleet to Baltimore. There the American militia to the number of ten thousand 
gathered for defence under command of General Sanuiel Smith, On the 12th of Sep- 
tember, the British came to land at tlie mouth of the Patapsco, and the fleet began the 
ascent of the river. The land division was soon confronted by the. American advance 
under General Strieker. A skirmish ensued in which General Ross was killed ; but Colonel 
Brooks assumed command, and the invasion was continued until the British came upon the 
American lines near the city and were brought to a halt. 

By this time the British squadron had ascended the Patapsco and begun a cannonade 
of Fort McHenry. From sunrise of the 13th of September until after midnight the guns 
and mortars of the fleet poured a tempest of shells ui>on the fortress, but no impression 
could be made upon the works.* It was clear that P^ort McHenry was too strong for the 
assailants. The British became disheartened, and ceased to fire. The land forces retired 
coincidently with the fleet, and Baltimore was saved from capture. 

The coast of New England suffered here and there from the incursions of the enemy. 
On the 9th and loth of August the village of Stoniiigton,- Connecticut, was bombarded by 
Commodore Hardy ; but the British, attempting to land, were driven back. The Ne.w Eng- 
land fisheries, however, were in most places broken up. The salt-works at Cape Cod were 
about to l)e destroyed, but escaped by the paj^ment of heavy ransoms. Tlie blockade was 
severe. All the harbors from Maine to Delaware were scaled to foreign commerce. The 
trade of the Eastern States, upon which so much of the prosperity of that section of the 
Union depended, was almost totally destroyed. 

POLITICAL DISSENSIONS GROWING OUT OF THE WAR. 

For th^e reasons many of the men of New England were opposed to the prosecution 
of the war. The Federalists, as a measure of political opposition, cried out against its 
continuance. The legislature of Massachusetts advised the calling of a convention to con- 
sider the condition of the country and the means of reaching a peace. The other Eastern 
States responded to the call, and on the 14th of December the delegates assembled at 
Hartford. ^ 

As a political movement this meeting drew great odium to its promoters. The leaders 
of the Democratic party did not hesitate to say that the purposes of the assembly were dis- 
loyal and treasonable. On convening the dclegatQS sat with closed doors. What their dis- 
cussions were has never been fully known. The session lasted for nearly three weeks, and 
was ended with the publication of an address in which the injustice and impolicy of the 
wat were held up to condemnation. But the convention v/as of little effect as it related to 
the course 'of events, except that the political prospects of those who participated in the 
proceedings were ruined. 

The war of 1812 — so-called — was now drawing to a doge. A student of general his- 

* It was during the night of the bombardment that Francis M. Key, detained on board of a British ship and 
watching the American flag over Fort McHenry— seen at interv^als by the glare of rockets and the flash of canuOtt 
-^^mposed The Star Spangled Banner. 
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tory will remember that the Napoleonic dynasty in France was tottering to its downfall. The 
continental nations were concentrating their energies around the French empire, and the 
little Mah of Destiny, who for nearly twenty years had made them tremble in their capitals, 
was already an exile at Elba. The American war was attracting but little attention abroad. 
Great Britain herself prosecuted her American campaigns and expeditions languidly and 
with indifference. 

During the progress of the conflict Spain — particularly the Spanish authorities of 
Florida — ^liad sympathized with the British. In August of 1814, a British fleet was pennitted 
by the commandant of Pensacola to use that port for the purpt>se of preparing an expedition' 
against Fort Bowyer, on the bay of Mobile. General Jackson, who commanded in the South, 
remonstrated with the Spaniards for this breach of neutrality, but received no satisfaction. 
He thereupon marched a force against Pensacola, took the town by assault, and expelled 
the British from Florida. 

It was in the prosecution of this campaign that Jackson learned of the preparations of the 
British for the conquest of Louisiana. This information was altogether to his liking, as it 
gave free scope for his restless and daring nature to strike the enemy at his own discretion. 
He repaired at once to New Orleans, where lie declared martial law, mustered the militia, 
and adopted measures for repelling the invasion. From La P'itte, the notorious smuggler 
of the West Indies, he learned the enemy’s plans. A British aniiy twelve thousand strong, 
under command of Sir Edward Pakenham, was coming from Jamaica. On the loth of De- 
cember, the .squadron entered Lake Borgne, sixty miles northeast of New Orleans. ^ 

BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 

From this point Pakenham began to make his advance towards the city. On the 2 2d 
of the month he reached the Mississippi about nine niiles below New Orleans, and on the 
next night Generals Jackson and Coffee made a bloody assault on the British position. But 
the Americans were not in suffleient strength to succeed in such manner, and were obliged 
to fall back to a more favorable position on the canal, about four miles below the city. 
Pakenham advanced, and on the 28th began a cannonade of the American po.sition. On 
New Year’s Day, 1815, he renewed the attack with some spirit, but was repulsed. After 
this the Briti.sh commander made preparations for a general battle. 

For this Jackson was ready. He had constructed earth^works and thrown up a long 
line of cotton-bales and sand-bags for the protection of his forces. The British moved for- 
ward, and after .some mancEuvring came to battle on the 8th of January. The conflict 
began with the early Inoniing, and w.as ended before nine o’clock. Column after column of 
the British regulars was thrown forward against the American intrenchments^ only to be 
^mitten with irretrievable ruin. Jackson’s men were almost entirely secure from the 
enemy’s fire, while every discharge of the Tennessee and Kentucky rifles told with fearful 
effect on the British. Pakenham was killed. General Gibbs was mortally wounded. Only 
General Lambert was left to call the fragments of the army from the field. 

. r The victory of Jackson was perliaps the most decisive and str^rtling in the history of 
American warfare. Of the British forces seven hundred were killed, fourteen hundred 
wounded and five hundred taken prisoners. The loss of the Americans amounted to eight 
men killed and thirteen wmmded ! General Lambert retired ifrith the wr^k of his army 
into Lake Borgne, while Jack.son, marching into New Orleans, was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm. • # 

The battle of New Orleans was the last blow of our second war with the mother 
country. There were no further engagements on land. On the sea there were a fe^ 
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additional conflicts like those which had c^iaracterized the beginning of hostilities. Chi the 
aoth of February, the Ainericati cruising off Cape St. Vincent, captured two 
British vessels, the Cyane and the Levant. On tlie aad of March, 1815, the American 
Hornet made an end by capturing the British Penguin off the coast of Brazil. 

But these sea-battles, as well as the battle of New Orleans itself, had been fought under 
flags which were no longer hostile. Already a treaty of peace had been concluded. In the 


summer of 1814 American 
commissioners were sent to 
Ghent, in Belgium, and were 
there met by the ambassadors 
of Great Britain. The agents 
of. the United States were 
John Quincy Adams, James 
A. Bayard, Henry Clay, 
Jonathan Russell and Albert 
Gallatin. The British com- 
missioners were Lord Gam- 
bier, Henry Goulburn, and 
William Adams. On the 24th 
of December the terms of 
reconciliation and settlement 
were agreed to and signed. 
In both countries the news 
was received with profound 
satisfaction. The causes of 
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the war had been from the first factitious and without definition. On the i8th of February, 
1815, the treaty was ratified by the Senate of the United States and peace wiis publicly 
proclaimed. 

It could not be said that cither nation was the victor. Both had fought and suffered to 
little purpose. These facts of the irrationality of the war came out strongly in the tenns 
of pacification. Indeed, tliere never was a more absurd treaty than that of Ghent Its only 
significance was that Great Britain and the United States, having been at war, agreed to be 
at peace. Not a single one of the distinctive issues to decide which the war had been 
undertaken was settled or even mentioned in the compact with which it was ended. Of the# 
impressment of American seamen not a word was s.iid. The wrongs done to the commerce* 
of the United States were not even referred to. The rights of neutral nations were left as 
undetennined as before. Of “ Free Trade and Sailors’ Rights,” which had been the battle- 
cry of the American navy, no mention was made. The whole treaty was circumlocutory 
and inconsequential. The principal articles were devoted to the settlement of unimportant 
boundaries and the possession of some petty islands in the bay of Passamaquoddy ! 

EFFECTS OF THE WAR. 

.Ther6 is little doubt, however, that at the time of the treaty of Ghent Great Britain 
gave private assurance to the United States that impressment on the high seas and 
the other wrongs complained of by the Americans should be practised against them 
no mo*. Thus much at least was gained. For the space of more than seventy-fiye 
years vessels, bearing the flag of the United States have been exempt from such insults as 
led to the war of 1812. Another advantage gained by America was the recognition of her 
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naval strength and prowess. It was no longer douttful that, the American sailors weft' 
equals of any in the world.' Their valor and patriotism had challenged the'adminUi<^Y^'j^» 
all nations. It was no small triumph for tlie republic that her flag should Hencefortli ' 
honored On all seas and oceans. ' . - 'v 

The troubles of the American navy with the Algerine pirates of the Mediterraneaii. ,:. 
have more than once been mentioned on former pages. Tlie war between the United Stat^' 
and Great Britain gave opportuuitj’ to the Moorish .sea-robbers to renew their depredation?., ' 
At the. close of t^ie conflict the government of the United .States made haste to settle the sOore* . 
with the African pirates. Commodore UecMtiir was ordered to proceed to the Mediterranean, 
and to chastitethem into final submission. He had the good fortune, on the 17th of June, to 
fall in with the principal frigate of the Alger ine squadron, and this, ship, after a severe fight, 
was compelled to surrender. Two days afterwards he captured another frigate. In a short 
time he sailed boldly into the bay of Algiers and was able to dictate to the frightened Dey 
an advantageous and honorable treaty. The Moorish Emperor agreed to relea.se his-Ameri- 
can prisoners without ran.som, to rclinqui.sh all claims to tribute and to give a pledge that 
his ships should trouble American merchantmen no ipore. Decatur followed up the good 
work by sailing against Tunis and Tripoli, both of which powers he compelled to give 
pledges of good conduct and to ])ay large sums in the way of indemnity for former • 
depredations. 

FOUNDING OF A NEGRO FREE STATE. 

We thus reach the close of the epoch of our second war with the mother country. 
Before the end of Madison’s administration the Territory of Indiana was organized and 
admitted into the Union. The new connuonwcalth was received by act of Congress on the 
'nth of December, 1816. About the .same time was founded the Colonization .Society of the 
United States, having for its object the establishment of a refuge for free persons of cofor. 
Many distinguished American citizens became members of the association and sought to 
promote its interests. Liberia, 011 the western coast of Africa, was selected as the seat of a 
proposed colony to be founded by the freemen of the African race emigrating from America. 

A sufficient number 'of these went abroa<l to establish a flourishing negro state ; but the 
enterprise has never answered to the expectations and hopes of its promoters. . The capital 
of Liberia was named Monrovia, in honor of James Monroe, who in the fall of 18x6 was 
chosen as Madison’s .successor in the Presidency. For 'Vice-President the choice fell on 
Daniel D. Tompkins of New York. 

• • The one great benefit of the war of 1812, so far as our country was concerned, was' 
that tlie conflict conduced greatly to the indcprndvncc of the United States. The American 
nation became more conscious of its own e,Ki.stence, more self-sufficient than ever before. 
The reader of general history will have readily perceived that the war was really a side 
issue of the greater struggle going on in Europe. On the part of Great Britain the 
conflict was conducted but feebly — as though she knew herself to be in the wrong. As 
soon as a fair opportunity was presented she ‘receded from a contest in which .she had 
engaged in only a half-hearted and irresolute way and of which she had good cause to be 
ashamed. At the close of the conflict the historian comes to what may be called the Middle 
Ages of tlie United .States — an epoch in which the tides of pt^ulation rolled through* the, 
notches of the Alleghanies into the l^ri.s,sissippi Valley, tending to a powerful physical civili- 
zation, in which, however, the institution of African slavery began to throw its bl^k and 
pgi^entous shadow athwart the historical landscape. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


MIDDLE AGES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

R the war of 1812 the United 'States entered a 
• period of an tinheroic character. Tragedy disap- . 
peared from our annals. Nor could it be trathfully 
said that great deeds of peace took the. place of the 
excitement and vicissitudes of the battle-field. Never- 
theless, the era upon which we are here to enter will 
be found 'replete with interest. A new and more 
humane spirit may be discovered among the people. , 
“The nineteenth century, towards the close of its first 
quarter and the beginning of the .second, yielded itself 
.somewhat to a more benign genius . than that which 
had dominated the eighteenth to its close. In the 
present chapter we are to follow the annals of our 
country from the accession of Janies Monroe to the 
Presidency to the epoch of the war with Mexico. 

The new President was a Virginian by birth and education, being the fourth and last 
of the so-called “Virginia Dynasty.” All the chief magistrates thus far, with the excep- 
tion of the elder Adams, had been chosen from the Old Dominion. Monroe was bom on 
the 28lh of April, 1758. He was educated at William and Mary College, from which insti- 
tution he went out in 1776 to become a .soldier of the Revolution. He was a young nran 
of valor and great abilities. In the battle of Trenton die received a British ball in his 
shoulder. He served under Lord Stirling in the severe campaigns of 1777-78, being in the 
battles of Brandywine, Germantown and Monmouth. After the Revolution he became a* 
student of law with Thomas Jefferson, at that time governor of Virginia. He served in the 
Virginia assembly ; and at the age of twenty-six was sent to Congress. He was one of 
those who first discerned the inutility of the Articles of Confederation and who exerted^ 
themselves for the adoption of a better constitution for the United States. 

Monroe was a member of the constitutional conveiitioii of 1787, and three years after- 
wards was elected Senator of the United States from Virginia. In 1794 he was sent as 
pleHr^tentiary to France, and was one of those who negotiated the purchase of Louisiana. 
Afterwards he was appointed American minister to the court of St. James. He was one 
of th^ many who, beginning public life as a Federalist, under the leadership of Washington 
changed gradually to a more democratic type of opinion and policy, until he took his place 
in the same category of statesmen with Jefferson and Madison. In 1811 Monroe was 
chosen governor of Virginia, and when Madison came to the. Presidency was ap^inted Sec- 
retary of State. His election to the Presidency was reached by an overwhelming vote of a 
hundred and eighty-three out of a total of two hundred and seventeen. He chose for his 
cabinet John Quincy Adams as Secretary of State, William H. Crawford as Secretary of . 
" . (575) 
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the Treasury, John C. Callioun as Secretary of War, Benjamin W. Crowninshield as Secre- 
tary of tlie Navy, and William Wirt as Attorney-General. 


MONROE'S ADMINISTRATION. 

The- Democratic principles which had marked the administrations of JeflFerson and 
Madison were adopted and furthered by Monroe. The stormy times of the second decade 
of the century, however, now gave place to years of unbroken peace. The animosities and 
party Strifes which had prevailed to so great an extent since the death of Washington 
seemed for a season to subside. The state.sinen who determined the policy of the govern-* 
ment devoted themselves earnestly to the payment of- the national debt. Wise measures 


were adopted for the 
liquidation and funding 
of the national burden, 
and commerce was 
speedily revived. The 
government was econo- 
^ mically and faithfully 
administered. Monroe 
had many of the political 
characteristics of the 
Father of his Country, 
and his official duties were 
perfonned in the spirit 
of patriotism and devo- 
tion to the public welfare. 
The population of the 
country rapidly increased. 
Wealth-, as the result of 
production and c o m - 
merce, began to flow in, 
and in a few years the 
war debt was fully and 
honestly discharged. 

The first foreign 
trouble of the United 
States was a difficulty 
between the government 
and the little kingdom 
of Hayti in the northern 
par}: of San Domingo. 
Suspicions arose that 
Louis XVIII., the newly 
restored Bourbon King of 
,, France, would endeavor 
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to obtain the sovereignty of the isla-id and secure its annexation to the French kingdom, 
tjnder the Napoleonic ascendancy Hayti had been for a time one of the possessions of 
France, and there was an attempt to maintain under the restoration what had been won 
by the sword of Bonaparte. 
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At this juncture the sovereign of Hayti was a certain Christophe, who became a^ious 
to secure the recognition of his independence by the government of the United States* 
Nor was this expectation disappointed. The President, altogether unwilling that P'rance 
should be intermeddling with the political affairs of the American islands, met the over* 
tures of the Haytian king with favor. Ati agent of Lhc government was sent out in the 
frigate Congress to conclude a treaty of amity and commerce with the insular kingdom. 
The President, however, took pains that his agent should not rank as a plenipotentiary. 
On this score the Haytian authorities were offended, and tlie negotiations were broken off. 

Better success attended the work of forming a new treaty with the Indians of the terri- 
tory northwest of the River Ohio. The tribes most concerned in the new compact were 
the Wyandots, the Delawares, the Senecas and the Sliawiiees. Other native nations interested 
^ were the Chippewas, the Ottowas and the Pottawattainics. The question at issue related to 
the Indian lands in the broad country between the upper Ohio and Lake Ph'ie. It was at 
this time that the Indian title to the valley of the Maumee was procured. The cession and 
purchase of about four millions of acres were ac!Com])lished as one feature of the treaty, and" 
it may well wsurprise the reader to know that the sum paid for this vast and fertile tract did 
not exceed fourteen thousand dollars 1 In addition to this purchase-money, the Delawares 
were for their part to receive an annuity of five hundred dollars, while the combined 
annuities guaranteed to the Wyandots, the Senecas, the wShawnccs and the Ottawas amounted 
to about ten thousand dollars. The Chippewas and Pottawattamies were granted an annuity 
of three thousand five hundred dollars for fifteen years. Certain tracts were also reserved 
by the red men for their homes and hunting grounds amounting to an aggregate of about 
three hundred thousand acres. 

The belief of our publicists at this time was that the Indians, surrounded by the vast 
and progressive settlements of the white race, would soon be assimilated to the civilized 
life and be gradually absorbed as a part of the nation. This expectation, however, was 
doomed to disappointment. It was soon discovered that the Indians had little synii>athy 
with American farms and villages and civilized methods of life. The habits of barbarism 
were too strongly fixed through ages of heredity and no aptitude for the anticipated change 
was seen on the part of the sequestrated aborigines. 

Thirty years had now elapsed since the formation of the CoiLStitulion. The new system 
of government seemed to be working well and to have lodgment in the hearts of the people. 
In no respect did the provisions of tlie fuiidamciital law apply more successfully than in the 
admission or addition of new States to the Union. The next territory after Indiana to 
apply for the privileges and rights of Statehood was the Territory of Missi.ssippi, which 
was organized and admitted in 1817. The new commonwealth contained an area of forty- 
seven thousand square miles and brought a population of sixty-five thousand. This work 
completed the extension of the State system on the southwest as far as the Mississippi, 
from the mouth of the Illinois to the Gdlf of Mexico. 

REVIVAL OF BUCCANEERING. 

In the planting of new civilizations on our continents vast opportunities were given to 
the restless and lawless classes to undertake and pursue systems of crime against national 
and, international authority. One of the most favorable scenes for such manner of life was 
the West Indies and the littoral parts of Florida. Off the northeastern coast of the last- 
named State a nest of buccaneers was established on Amelia Island. The piratical com- 
bination had its origin and opportunity in the Revolutionary movements which had been 
going on in New Grenada and Venezuela. A certain Gregor McGregor who held a commis- 
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sion from the insurgent authorities of New Grenada, gathered a band of freebooters from 
many parts, particularly from Charleston and Savannah, and with these fortified and held 
Amelia Island, making it a sort of headquarters for slave-traders and South American 
privateers. 

It was doubtless believed by the audacious rascals that the sympathy of the United 
States for the republican tendency shown in South America at this time would save them 
from disturbance. The buccaneers seemed to be acting in the cause of South American 
liberty, and they hoped by this attitude to escape attack from the government of the United 
Stales. They began under this infatuation to carry matters with a high hand, and presently, 
proceeded to blockade the port of St. Aiignstine. In doing .so they demeaned themselves 
as if there were no civilization or retributive justice which tliey had cause to fear. The gov- 
ernment of the United State.s, however, soon took action against the pirates and sent a fleet 
which succeeded in breaking up their establi.shuient on Amelia Island. A similar assem- 
blage of freebooters which had been established on tlie island of Galveston, off the coast of 
Texas, was in like manner suppressed. 

Now it was that the question of the internal improvement of the United States as a 
measure of national policy first presented itself as a practical issue. The population of the 
republic was rapidly moving westward and filling up the Mississippi valley. The necessity 
for thoroughfares and other physical means of intercourse and commerce rose upon the 
people as a condition of their further progress. The territorial vastne.ss of the country 
made it imperative to devise suitable means of communication between the distant parts. 
Without thoroughfares and canals it was evident that the rich products of the almost limitless 
interior of the country could never reach a general emporium or foreign market. It was 
also evident that private capital and entcrpri.se were not sufficient for the production of the 
needed improvements ; but had Congre.s.s, under the Constitution, the right to vote money 
for the prosecution of such enterprises? 

CONTENTION BETWEEN DEMOCRATS AND FEDERALISTS. 

This question became one of political division. The Democratic party had from the 
first been what is known as the party of strict construction. The Democratic doctrine was 
that whatever is not positively conceded and expressed in the Constitution has no existence 
in the American system of government. The Federalists, on the other hand, claimed that 
the Constitution of the United States is pregnant with implied powers, and that these may 
be evoked under the necessities of any given situation and directed to the accomplishment 
of any desired end. Jefferson and Madison had been the leaders and organizers of the doc- 
trine of strict construction. They and their party had opposed internal improvements 
under national patronage. Monroe held a similar view — though less strenuously — and the 
propositions in Congress to make appropriations for the internal improvement of the country 
were either voted down or vetoed. 

r To this policy there was only a single exceptional instance. A bill was passed appro- 
priating the necessary means for the construction of a National Road across the Alleghanies 
from Cumberland to Wheeling. This was an extension of the great thoroughfare which 
had already been constructed from Peninsular Virginia to Cumberland, and which was after- 
wards carried, though without comjjlttion, from Wheeling we.stward through Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois to St. lyouis. 

With the passage* of the act for the building of the National Road the question of 
other internal improvements was referred? to the several States as a concession to their rights. 
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Under this legislative action, New York took the lead by constructing at the public expense 
a magnificent canal from Buffalo to Albany, a distance of three hundred and sixty miles. 
By this means the waters of the great lakes were conveniently united with those of the 
Hudson and the Alantic. The cost of the canal was more than seven and a half million 
dollars, and the whole period of Monroe’s administration was occupied in completing' 
the work. 

JACKSON’S HEROIC MEASURES FOR SUPPRESSING THE SEMINOLES. 

In the year 1817 the Seminoles, occupying the frontiers of Georgia and Alabama, broke 
into hostilities against the whites. It has frequeutl> been difficult in the history of our 
country' to ascertain the exact causes of Indian hostilities. Perhaps the hereditary instincts 
of war on the part of the .savage races sought expression at intervals in blood and violence. 
Otherwise the land question may be ascribed as the true cause of the larger part of Indian 
hostilities in America. In the case of the Seminole outbreak considerable numbers of half- 
savage Negroes and Creek Indians joined in the depredations. 

At the beginning of hostilities' the government ordered General Gates, commandant of 
the post on’ Flint River, to march into the Seminole country and reduce the savages to sub- ' 
mis.siou: but that officer after de.stroying a few villages found him.self unable to proceed. 
It was alleged that his forces were inadequate for the campaign. General jack.son, of Ten- 
nessee, was hereupon ordered to collect from the adjacent States a sufficient army to reduce 
the Seminoles to submission. The general, however, took his own course in the matter, 
and mustered about a thou.sand riflemen out of wes't Tennessee, with whom in the following 
.spring he marched against the Indians and overran the liostile country. General Jackson 
had acquired among the natives the sobriquet of the Big lOii/f, and his name spread terror 
among them. 

The expedition of Jackson was followed by a serious episode. The General, while 
on his march again.st the Indians, had entered Florida and taken pos.session of the Spanish 
post at St. Marks. He gave as a reason for doing so that the place was necessary as a base 
of operations against the savages. The Spanish garrispu w'hich had held St. Marks wa^-re- 
moved to Pensacola. At the time of the capture of the place two Englishmen; named 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister, were found at St. Marks, and charges were preferred against them 
of having incited the Seminole insurrection. They were tried, convicted of treacherous 
acts, condemned and executed. 

Jackson then marched against Pensacola, took the town, besieged the fortress and com- . 
pelled the Spanish authorities to take ship for Havana. These measures excited a bitter 
animosity against General Jackson, and he was subjected by his enemies to unmeasured con- 
demnation and abuse. The President and Congress, however, upheld him in his reckless 
proceedings, and his reputation was increased rather than diminished by his arbitrary con- 
duct. The great secret of his popularity and influence was his succe.ss and honesty. A 
resolution of censure upon him introduced into the House of Representatives was defeated 
by a large vote. 

Other important results followed in the train. When the news from Florida was 
borne to, Spain the king entered protests agaimst Jackson, but his remonstrahee was little 
heeded by the American government The Spanish monarch began to perceive the 
Unprofitableness and difficulty of maintaining such a provincial government as Florida at so 
great a distance from the home administration of the kingdom. It became evident that the 
defence of Florida would in all probability cost him more than the country was worth. He 
accordingly proposed a cession of the province to the United States. For this purpt;^ 
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negotiations were begun at Washington, and on the aad of February, 1819, a new treaty 
was concluded, by which East and West Florida and the outlying islands were surrendered 
forever to the United States. In consideration of the cession, the American government 
agreed to relinquish all claims to the Territory of Texas, and to pay to citizens of the 
United States for depredations committed by Spanish vessels a sum not exceeding five 
millions of dollars. By the same treaty it was agreed that the boundary line between the 
United States and Mexicd should be the river Sabine. 

MONEY CRISIS OF iSig. 

Almost coincidently with this important treaty came the first great financial crisis to 
the United Stales. The American Republic had been poor in resources. The people as a 
rule were small property-holders to whom capital, as that term is understood in more recent 
times, was a stranger. At length, however, wealth increased and financial institutions 
grew into such importance as to make jx)s.sible a crisis in monetary and commercial affairs. 
We have already seen how, in the year 1817, the Bank of the United States was reorganized. 
With that event came improved facilities for credit, and with these facilities the .spirit and 
fact of speculation. With the coining of speculation, /lishonesty and fraud aro.se, and the 
circle of finance ran its usual course, until the .strain was broken in a crisis. The control 
of the Branch Bank of the United Stales at Baltimore was obtained by a band of speculators 
who secured the connivance of the public officers in their schemes. About two millions of 
dollars were withdrawn from the institution over and above its securities. President Cheves, 
however, who belonged to the Superior Board of Directors, adopted a policy by which the 
rascality of the management was discoiercd and exposed. An end was put to the .sy.stem 
of unlimited credits, and the busine.ss of the country at length swung back into its 
accustomed channels. 

Other new States soon followed Mississippi into the Union. In 1818 Illinois, being 
the twenty-first in number, or the eighth new State, was organized and admitted. The new 
commonwealth embraced an aiea of over fifty-five thousand square miles. The population 
at the time of admission was about forty-seven thou.sand. In December of the following 
year Alabama was added to the Union. The new State in this instance brought a popula- 
tion of a hundred and twenty-five thousand and an area of nearly fifty-one thousand square 
miles. 

About the same time civilization as e.xpre.sscd in civil rule took its stride across the 
Mississippi. The great territory of Mi.ssouri was divided into two. The southern part was 
organized into Arkansas Territory, while the northern half continued to bear the name of 
Missouri. In 1820 the province of Maine, which had remained under the jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts since 1652, was separated from that commonwealth and admitted into the 
Union as a State. The population of Maine at this time had reached two hundred and 
ninety-eight thousand ; tlie territory embraced nearly thirty-two thousand square miles. In 
August of 1821 the Territory of Mis.souri, embracing an area of sixty -seven thousand 
square miles and a population of seventy-four thousand, was admitted as the twenty-fourth 
member of the Union. But the admission was attended with a imlitical agitation so violent 
as to threaten the peace of the United States and to foretoken a long series of events the 
effects of which have not yet disappeared from the history of our country. 

THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE. 

The question at issue was that of African slavery in the proposed State of Missouri. 
The bill for the admission of that commonwealth, or rather for the organization of the 
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Territoiy for admission, was brought before Congress in February of 1819. Before this 
time, however, slave-holders in large numbers had gone into Missouri carrying their human 
chattels witli them. The issue was at once raised in Congress whether a new State should 
be admitted with the system of slave labor prevalent therein, or whether by Congressional 
action slaveholding should be prohibited. A motion to amend the territorial bill was intro- 
duced by James Tallmadge, of New York, to the effect .that any further introducti6n of 
slaves into Missouri should be forbidden, and that all slave children in the new common- 
wealth should be granted their freedom on reaching the age of twenty-five. 

This amendment was adopted and became for the time a part of the organic law for the 
Territory. A few days afterwards, when a bill was presented for the Territorial organiza- 
tion of Arkansas, a motion was made for the insertion of a clause similar to the Tallmadge 
amendment in the Missouri bill. In this case there was a heated debate, and the proposed 
amendment was defeated. The mover of the same, John W. Taylor, of New York, then 
introduced a resolution that thereafter, in the organization of Territories out of that part 
of the Louisiana purchase which lay north of the parallel of thirty-six degrees and thirty 
minutes, slavery should be prohihited. This resolution was also defeated after a heated 
debate. Meanwhile Tallmadge’s amendment to the Missouri bill was brought up in the 
Senate, and was defeated in that body. As a consequence of this legislation, real and 
attempted, the two new Territories of Missouri and Arkansas were organized without restric- 
tions in thr matter of slax'cry. 

The people of Missouri now proceeded to fonn their State Constitution according to 
the provisions of the Enabling Act. In January of 1820 abill for the admission of the State 
under the Constitution so formed was brought up in Congress. The resolution of admission 
was, however, strenuously opposed by the large and growing party of those who favored the 
exclusion of slavery from the public domain of the United States. At this juncture, how- 
ever, a proposition was made for the admission into the Union of the new free State of 
Maine. The situation was advantageous to the pro-slavery party ; for that party might 
oppose the admission of Maine as a free Stale until the admi.ssion of Missouri as a slave 
State should be conceded. 

The debates became angry and were extended until the r6tli of February, when 
a bill coupling the two new States together, one with and the other without slavery, was 
passed. Hereupon Senator Thomas, of Illinoi.s, made a motion that henceforth and forever 
slavery should be excluded from all that part of the Louisiana ce.ssion — Missouri excepted — 
lying north of the parallel of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes. This motion prevailed 
and became known as the Missouri Compromise, one of the most celebrated and important 
acts of American legislation — a measure chiefly supported and carried through Congress by 
the genius and persistent efforts of Henry Clay. 

A summar>’^ of the principal ])rovisions of the Mi.ssouri compromise .shows the follow- , 
ing results ; First, the admission of Missouri as a slave-holding .State ; .second, the division 
of the rest of the Louisiana purchase by the parallel of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes ; 
third, the admission of new States to be formed out of the territory .south of that line with 
or without slavery as the people might determine ; fourth, the prohibition of slavery in all the 
new States to be organized out of the territory north oT the dividing line. Thus by a 
measure of compromise and concession, the slavery agitation was allayed for twenty-eight 
years. The event, however, showed that the national disease was too deep-seated to be 
eradicated with a compromise. 
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The conditions of prosperity in the country were now so nniversal that the administra- ■ 
tioii, as is common in such cases, was rewarded with good opinion and good will. The 
President came into high favor with the people. In the fall of 1820 he was reelected with 
great unanimity, as was al.so Mr. Tompkins, Vice-President. Perhaps at no other time in 
the history of our country' since the administration of Washington has the bitterness of par- 
tisanship so nearly e.xpired as in the year and with the event liere mentioned. 

DESTRUCTION OF WEST INDIAN PIRACY. 

Early in Monroe’s second term tlie attention of the government was recalled to the 
alarming system of piracy which had sprung up in tlie West Indies. Commerce became so 
unsafe in all those parts of the sea into which the piratical craft coirld make their way that 
an armament had to be sent out for protection. In the .spring of 1822 the frigate Con- 
gress^ with eight smaller ves.sels, sailed to the We.st Indies, and before the end of the year 
more than -twenty pirate ships were rnn down and captured. In the following summer 
another squadron, under command of Commodore Porter, was sent to cruise about Cuba and. 
the neighboring islands. The piratical retreats were found and the sea robbers who had for 
their leader the famous buccaneer Jean Ea Fitte were driven from their lair. Their 
establishments were broken up and their busiiie.ss ended* by suppression. Not a pirate ship 
was left afloat to trouble further the honorable commerce of the sea. 

It was at this epoch that the government of the United States and the American 
people became deeply interested in the republican revolutions which were taking place 
in the countries of South America. .Since the days of Pizarro the States in question 
had been dependencies of Kurojjean monarchies ; but the political tics thus stretching 
across the Atlantic were broken ever and anon with declarations of independence and revo- 
lutionary wars. The situation was very similar to that which existed in 1776 between 
the Old Thirteen Colonics of North .\merica and the mother country. It was but natural 
that the United States, successful in winning their independence, should sympathize with 
the revolutionists and patriots of the .southern continent. Many leading American states- 
men espoused the cause of South American liberty and their voices were heard in behalf 
of the struggling republics beyond the isthmus of Darien. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

Foremost among the public men of the period who spoke out for the emancipation 
of the South American States was Henry Clay. lie carried his views into Congress 
and gained the endorsement of that body to the principles which he advocated. In 
March of 1832 a bill was pas.sed recognizing the independence of the new States of 
South America. The President sympathized with these movements and in the fol- 
lowing year took up the question in his annual message. In that document he stated 
the principle by which his administration should be governed as follows : That for 
tlie future the American continents were not to be considered as subjects for coloniza- 
tion by any European power. The declaration thus made, however vague it may 
seem in the retrospect, became famous at the time, and has ever since held its place in the 
politics and diplomacy of the United State.s, under the name of the Monroe Doctrine — a 
doctrine by which the United .States sei incd to be committed to the principle that the 
western hemisphere shall be, at least tluoretically, c<msecrated to free institutions. 

The summer of 1824 brought an incident of great rejoicing to the American p^ple. 
The opportunity was afforded them to revive and express their gratitude to Frante for the 
sympathy and aid which she had given to the Ibiited States in the War of Independence. 
The venerable Marquis de Lafayette, now aged and gray, returned once more to visit the 
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land for whose political freedom he had given the energies of his youth and indeed shed his 
blood. Many of the veteran patriots with whom he had fought side by side came forth to 
greet him, and the younger heroes, sons of the Revolution, crowded around him. Hi.s 
journey from city to city was a continuous triumph. One of the chief objects of his 
coming was to visit the tomb of Wa.shington. Over the dust of the Father of his Country 
the patriot of France paid the homage of his tears. He remained in the country until Sep- 
tember of 1825, when he bade final adieu to the American people and sailed for his native 
land. At his departure the frigate liraiidywiiu ' — a name .significant to him — was prepared 
to bear him away ; and tlie hour of his going was observed with every mark ©f affection 
and gratitude on the part of the great and ri.sing pei,ple of the we.st. 

Thus came to a close the second administration of James Monroe. Political excitement 
had now reappeared in the country and there was a strong division of sentiment, largely 
sectional in its origin. Bitter i)ersonalitics likewise :ip]>carcd in the contest. For the first 
time the names of Soxxth and East and West were heard, and the patriotic eye might discern 
the premonitions of danger in the political phra.scology of the day. 

The marshalling of parties was to a certain extent along sectional lines. John Quincy 
Adams, son of the second President, was put forwanl as the candidate of the East ; William, 
H. Crawford, of Cicorgia, as the choice of the South; while Henry Clay and .Andrew Jackson 
appeared as the favorites of the West. The overwhelming preponderance of the Democratic 
party .at this lime made it po.ssible for several candidates thus to enter the field ; for the rise 
of the convention system had not yet destroyed individxiality in American politics. 

In the election of 1 824 no one obtained the requisite, majority of electoral votes. By 
this circximstancc the election w.as thrown, for the second time in the history of the country, 
into the Hou.se of Representatives. By that body John Quincy Adams, though not the 
foremost candidate, w<a.s duly elected. John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, had already 
receivt'd the recpiisitc majority in the electoral college .and w.as thus chosen Vice-President. 
The old administration expired and the new began with the 4th of March, 1825. 

CAREER OF J. Q. ADAMS. 

It is probable that in talents and accomplishments the new chief magistrate was the 
superior of any man who has ever occxipied the presidential chair. It is not meant that in 
force of character or ability to meet great emergencies he was the equal of Washington, or 
Lincoln or Grant ; btit he had genius, scholarship, great attainments. From his boyhood 
he had been edvicatcd to the career of a statesman. When he was but eleven years old he 
accompanied his father, John Adams, to liurope. At Paris, Ainstcrdam and St. Petersbxxrg 
the son continued his studies and thus became acquainted with the manners, languages and 
politics of the Old World. The vast opportunities of his youth were imi>roved to the fullest 
■ extent. He was destined to a public career. While still young he .served his country as 
ambassador to the Netherlands, to Portugal, to Ru.ssia and to England. His abilities were 
such as to draw from W.a.shington the extraordinary prai.se of being the ablest minister of 
which America could boast. From 1774 to 1817 his life w.as devoted almost wholly to 
diplomatic .services at the various European capitals. 

It should be remembered that at this period the foreign relations of the United States 
were critical in the extreme. Indeed the new republic.had hardly yet been fully estab- 
lished as an independent power amongst the nations. The genius of Adams secured for his 
country the adoption of treaty after treaty. Such was his acumen, his patriotism, that in 
every treaty the rights and dignity of .the United States were fully as.serted and maintained. 
In 1806 Adams was chosen Professor of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres in Harvard College; 
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Afterwards he was Senator for the United States from Massachusetts. On the acc^ion of 
Monroe to the Presidency he was appointed Secretary of State. All the antecedents of his 
life were such as to produce in him the rarest qualifications for the Presidency to which he 
was now called. 

In one respect the new administration was less successful, less peaceful than its 
^edecessor. The revival of partisanship, the animosity of great party leaders, conspired to 
|S|tract the country, to keep the public mind from the calm pursuits of peace and to mar 
^^liannony of the nation. Indeed from this epoch we may date the beginning of politics 
as a despicable trade in which the interests of the people of the United States have been 
hawked and tom, bartered 'and sold at the dictation of unscrupulous ambition and for mere 
personal ends. 

Soon after the accession of Adams the adherents of General Jackson and Mr. Crawford 
united in opposition to the policy of the President. A want of unanimity appeared among 
the different departments of the government. It was soon found that the supporters of the 
administration were in the minority in the Senate, while their majority in the House of 
Representatives was held only to the close of the first .session of the current Congress. The 
President favored the policy of internal improvements. That system of polity, however, 
was antagonized by the majority of the Democratic party, and that majority soon came into 
the ascendant. As a consequence of this break the recommendations of the President were 
neglected qf condemned in Congress, and that system of internal improvements to which 
Mr. Clay gave the full resources of his genius was checked for a generation. 

DIFFICULTIES OVER INDIAN TITLES. 

Difficulties with the Indians now arose on the side of Georgia. During the first 
quarter of the century considerable portions of territory east of the Mis.sissippi were still held 
by the natives. In Georgia they possessed a wide domain. Here dwelt the great nation 
of the Creeks with whom the white men had had relations since the founding of the first 
colonies. In 1803 Georgia as a State relinquished her claim to the Mississippi Territory, but 
one of the conditions of the surrender was that the government of the United States should 
purchase in the interest of Georgia all the Creek lands lying within her borders. This 
pledge the government failed to fulfil. Georgia liccame seriously dissatisfied.- The 
difficulty grew alarming,, and the general goveniment was constrained to carry’ out the 
compact by forming a new treaty with the Creek chiefs for the purchase of their lands and 
the removal of their people to new territories beyond the Mississippi. 

Here were the elements of the ever-recurring difficulty. The Indians have been, as a 
rule, unwilling to recognize the validity of pledges made by their ancestors relative to their 
national lands. Such a thing as ownership in fee simple was unknown originally among 
the native races. They recognized the right of quit-claim, by which those occupying lands 
could alienate their own titles thereto, but not the titles of their descendants. It ,is for this 
reason that, since the days of King Philip, the government has found gfreat difficulty in 
^ securing the extinction of the Indian titles to their lands — this for the reason that each 
generation of - natives born in a given territory arises to claim the tribal lands with' no 
recc^ition of a right on the part of their fathers and grandfathers to alienate those lands, 
. '|)y sale or cession. 

We may pause to notice an incident of the summer of 1826. On the memorable Fourth 
of July in that year Thomas Jeffersoti and John Adams both expired at nearly the same 
hour, It might well impress the American mind that just fifty years to a day from the 
'^option of the Declaration of Independence the great author of that fatuous document and 
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its principal promoter in Congress should have passed away together. They were the two 
most conspicuous patriots of the Revolutionary epoch. They more, perhaps, than any other 
two men had agitated the question of independence and supported the measure as a policy 
for the United Colonies^ Both had lifted their voices for freedom in the earliest and most 
perilous days of the Revolutionary era. Both had lived to see their country’s independence 
achieved. Both had served that country in its highest official station. Both had reached 
extreme old age ; Adams was ninety, Jefferson eighty-two. Though opposed to each other 
as it respected many political principles, both were alike in patriotism and loyalty to the 
republic. It was a significant circumstance that while the cannon were booming for the 
fiftieth anniversary of the nation the two illustrious patriots should pass from among the 
living at the hour of reaching the half-centennial of their greatest work. 

DISAPPEARANCE OF WILLIAM MORGAN. 

It was in the autumn of this year that a serious social disturbance in the State of New 
York led to a temporary deflection in the political history of the times. William Morgan, 
of that State, a member of the fraternity of h^'ree and Accepted Masons, broke with the order 
and threatened to publish its secrets. He suddenly disappeared and was never authentically 
heard of afterward. Rumors of his whereabouts gained currency, but none could ever be 
traced to a trustworthy origin. The belief became common that either his life had been 
taken or that he had been privately and permanently exiled into the obscurity of some 
foreign country. The Masons fell under the suspicion of having abducted him, and a great 
clamor was raised against the fraternity in New York. The anhiiosity against the Masons 
extended in other* parts of the country and their enemies became united as a political party. 
For mail}' years the anti-Masonic party exercised a considerable influence in local and 
general elections. De Witt Clinton, one of the most prominent and valuable statesmen of 
New York, lost his political place and influence on account of his membership in the 
Masonic order. 

More important then these temporary agitations was the debate which now began in 
Congress with respect to the tariff. The divseussions of this vital issue may be dated from 
the year 1828. By a tariff is understood a customs duty levied on imported goods. The 
object of the same is two-fold : first, to produce a revenue for the goveniment ; secondly, to 
raise the price of the article on which the duty is laid, in order that the domestic manu- 
facturer of the thing taxed may be able to compete with the foreign producer. In a subse- 
quent part of this work a full discussion of this question will be presented. In the present 
connection it is sufficient to note that when a customs duty is levied for the- purpose of 
raising the price of the article on which the duty is laid it is called a protective tariff. 

The soundness of the polic)' of such a tariff has been agitated in nearly all the 
civilized countries. As a rule, in the earlier parts of a nation’s history, protective tariffs 
are adopted, even to the extent of shutting off foreign competition ; but with the lapse of 
time and the accumulation of capital in the given country the tendency is in the opposite 
direction. .The mature people generally incline to the principle of free trade and open 
competition amoilg the nations. 

The Congressional debates of 1828 revealed the fact that the administration and its 
supporters proper were in favor of a protective tariff. In that year a schedule of customs 
was prepared by which the duties on fabrics made of wool, cotton, linen and silk, and tlic^*^ 
"^on articles manufactured of iron, lead, etc., were much increased. This legislation was^ 
had with the primary motive of stimulating the manufacturing interests of the country, 
Thjf questipn of a tariff in the United States has always taken a somewhat sectional aspedt. 
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At first the people of the Eastern and Middle States, where factories abounded, were 
favorable to protective duties, while the people of the agricultural regions of the South and 
West opposed the protective policy. 

ISSUES BEFORE THE NATION. 

Several general facts respecting the period of Adams’s administration may well impress 
themselv'es upon the attention of the reader. It was at tliis epoch that the influences of 
the Revolution, more particularly of the- War for Independence, subsided by the death or 
retiracy of the great actors in that early scene, and the sentiments of a new era began to 
prevail. It was the beginning of the second epoch in the history of the United States. A 
new class of statesmen, born after the era of indeiXMidence, began to direct public opinion 
and manage the affairs of government. Even the war of 1812 with its bitter antagonisms 
and absurd ending, faded gradually from the memories of men. New dispositions, new 
tastes, appeared among the people, and new issues confronted the public. Old party lines 
could no longer be traced with distinctness. The old party names had become a jargon. 
Meanwhile the United States as a nation had surpassed the most sanguine expectations of 
the fathers. The one serious danger of the limes was J.he evidences apparent in Congress 
that the people of the United Stales had fallen jtnder the dominion of that very .system 
agaimst which the Father of his Country had uttered his mo.st .solemn warnings, namely, 
the system of partisanship and ])urel\- political government, instead of a government of the 
whole people, for them and by them. 

Like his father, the younger Adams was dis<rppointcd in securing a second election to 
the Presidency. The peojde of the country, especially tho.se of the grest and rising West, 
had never taken kindly to the plan and fact of Adams’s election. It was claimed that the 
result four years previously had been reached !)>• a coalition in which there was a virtual 
agreement that the supporters of Mr. Clay in the House of Representatives should elect 
Adams on condition that the latter would make their favorite Secretary of State. This was 
done ; but there is no evidence that there was anj' corm])! bargain between the two dis- 
tinguished statesmen. 

Adams received the support of Clay for reidection ; but the President was handicapped 
from the start. A new political division now became distinct, the opposition to the admin- 
istration taking the Democratic name, while the administration party took the new name 
of Whigs. Of the former Andrew Jaek.son became the acknowdedged leader and standard- 
bearer in the presidential contest. He was triumphantly elected, receiving a hundred and 
seventy-eight electoral votes against eighty-threc for his opponent. The election was one 
of great excitement and passion ; but the elements fell to a calm when the decision was 
reached, and tlie thoughts of the peopk- were turned to (jther than iwlitical interests. 

JACKSON THE MILITARY HERO. 

Andrew Jackson was a native of North Candina. He was born in the Waxhaw country, 
March 15th, Even in his bo^'hood he showed in his character and conduct the 

belligerent and stonny nature witliin him. His mother’s plan of devoting him to the 
ministry was hopelessly defeated. Already at the age of thirteen we have seen him in battle 
with vSumter at Hanging Rock. Captmed hy the British, he was maltreated and left to die 
of small-pox; but his mother secured his release from the Charleston prison and he soon 
began the study of law. 

At twenty-one yonng Jackson went to Nashville. At twenty-nine he was chosen to 
the National House of Representatives from his district in Tennessee. Here his turbulent 
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and arbitrary disposition manifested itself in full force. In 1797 be was elected to the Senate 
of the United States, where he remained for a year without making a speech or casting a 
vote. He was thoroughly disgusted with the lubane and lofty life of the Senate and 
resigned his seat to return to Tennessee. His subsequent career as a warrior and com- 
mander of men we have noted in the preceding pages. 

It is needless to»remark that it w^as Jackson tlic military hero who was chosen to the 
Presidential office. He was the first man of his kind to reach the chief magistracy of tlie 
Union ; but he was more than a military hero. He possessed great native powers and 
inflexible honesty. His talents were strong, but unpolished, unadorned. His personal 
integrity was unassailable and his will like iron. He was a man of ferocity, but of the 
strictest regard for that kind of honor which was in his age uppermost in the esteem of the 
multitudes. He was one of those men for whom no toils are too arduous, no responsibilities 
too great. His personal character became strongK' impressed upon the administration. 
Believing that public affairs would be best conducted by such means, he removed nearly 
seven hundred office-holders and appointed in their stead his own political friends. In 
defence of this course he was able to cite the precedent established by Jefferson and promoted 
to a certain extent under all the subsequent adininislralions. 

The accession of Jackson to tlie Presidency was in the nature of a revolution, not only 
political, l)iit social. The tone of the administration was suddenly and greatly changed. 
Hitherto all the Presidents had been men of accomplishments. They had been gentlemen, 
educated and experienced in public affairs. They knew something of public policies and « 
were civilians, as well as — in some crises — iniliLary leaders. Coarseness «ind vulgarity during 
the first five Presidencies had been unknown in the government. With tlie rise of Jackson, 
however, the underside of American life came to the surface. The debonair and stylish 
demeanor which had marked the manners and methods of the former chief magistrates 
disappeared from the Presidential mansion and measurably from the other departments of 
government. Jackson made no pretensions to culture or refmciiienl and many of the coarse 
and ferocious elements of his former life oliti'uded themselves in the high places of power. 
It would be very erroneous to say that all dignity w^is wanting in the administration. On 
the contrary there was much that was dignified, more that was res])cctable; but the acces- 
sion of Jackson was on the whole derogatory to the refinement and culture and propriety 
which had previously prevailed about the Presidential mansion. 

ISSUES OF JACKSON’S ADMINISTRATION. 

Tlie question of recliartcring the Bank of the United >Slatcs now came prominently 
before the country. It wtis a question with which the goveriinieiit had to deal. The 
President took strong grounds against issuing a new charter for that institution. He 
believed the bank to be both inexpedient and nnconstitiitiona]. He recommended that the 
charter should be allowed to expire by limitation in 1836. It could not be expected, how- 
ever, that a concern so strong and far-reaching in its influence would yield without a 
struggle. The controversy with respect to the bank was precipitated by the President at 
an earlier date than was natural to the situation. In 1832 a bill was passed by Congress 
to recharter the bank; but the President interposed his veto, and since' a two-thirds 
majority could not be commanded for the measure the proposition for a new charter failed 
and the Bank of the United vStates ceased to exist. 

We* have already remarked upon the new political alignment which was at this time' 
effected. The people became divided into the two great factions of Whig and Democrat. 
The old Federal party had lost control of national affairs with the retiracy of the elder 
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Adams. The party, however, continued in the field until after the war of 1812, when its 
alleged connection and responsibility for the Hartford Convention gave it a final quietus. 
Federalists, so-called, still remained in public and priyate life as late as the times of the 
great debates on slavery in 1820-21; but after that epoch they disappeared. Meanwhile 
the anti-Federalists had been metamorphosed, first into Republicaps and afterwards into 
Democrats. The latter name held fast from the time of Jefferson’s administration. With 
John Quincy Adams the name of Whig was introduced, and under the leadership of 
Clay and Webster the party bearing that name became organic, powerful and well fortified 
in the principles and policies which it advocated and sought to establish in the government 
of the country. 

Now it was that the tariff question, inherited from the preceding administration, was 
revived with great force and excitement. In the Congress of 1831-32 the passage of a bill 
had been secured laying additional duties on manufactured goods imported from abroad. 
By this measure the inanufacturiiig districts of the United States were again favored at the 
expense of the agricultural districts. The act was especially offensive to South Carolina. 
In that commonwealth the excitement rose to a great* height ; a convention of the people 
was called, and it was resolved that the tariff law of Congress was unconstitutional, and 
therefore null and void. The declaration ended with a threat of resistance should an 
attempt be made to collect the revenues in the harbor of Charleston. One division of the 
Democratic statesmen took iq) the cause of South Carolina, and supported what was called 
her doctrine of nullification. 

This doctrine was advocated even to practical secession. It was boldly proclaimed in 
the United States Senate. On that isstie occurred the most famous debate ever heard in 
the halls of Congress, namely, that between the eloquent Colonel Robert Young Hayne, 
Senator from South Carolina, and Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts, perhaps the greatest 
master c»f American oratory. The former spoke as the champion of the so-called doctrine 
of State rights, including as its practical application the right of nullification and seces- 
sion under the Constitution ; the latter as the advocate of the Constitutional supremacy of 
Congress over all the Union. 

THREATENED SECESSION OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

History’, however, had reserved another force than that of CongrCwSsional debate for the 
decision of the question. The President took the matter in hand, and issued a proclama- 
tion denying the right of any vState to nullify the laws of Congress. It was at this juncture 
that Mr. Calhoun, the Vice-President, resigned his office, to accept a seat in the Senate, 
where he might better support the doctrines and purposes of his State. The President 
solemnly warned the people of vSouth Carolina against the consequences of pushing further 
the doctrine of nullification. He then ordered (General Scott to proceed with a body of 
troops to Charleston, and also sent thither a man-of-war. Before this display of force the 
leaders of the nullifying party quailed, and the fatal event of secession was postponed for 
•thirty years. The excitement and discontent of the people of Carolina were presently 
allayed by a compromise proposed by Henry Clay. A bill was passed, under his strong 
advocac>s providing for the gradual reduction of the duties complained of, until at the end 
of ten years they should reach a standard which would be satisfactory to the South. 

While the attention of the govornment was thus occupied with the dangerous and fat- 
. reaching question of the right of a State under the Constitution to nullify an act of Con- 
gress an Indian war broke out on the western frontier. The {Sacs, Foxes and Winnebagos, 
of Wisconsin Territor>’, became hostile and took up arms in defence of what they conceived 
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to be their rights as a nation. They went into the field under the leadership and instiga- 
tion df their great chief, Black Hawk. Like Tecumtha and many other sachems who had 
risen to influence during the last century, Black Hawk dreamed of the possibility of uniting 
all the Indian, nations into a confederacy against the whites. The lands of the Sacs and 
Foxes lay in what is known as the Rock River country' of Illinois. While Jefierson waS' 
still President these lands had been purchased by the government from the chiefs of the 
tribes, but the Indian population had never removed from the ceded territory. 

At length immigration carried the white .settlements into proximity with the Indian 
country, and the natives were required to give ixjssessioii. A new race of warriors had now 
arisen, however, who did not understand or recognize the force of a c6-compact made by 
their fathers. They said that their fathers might quit-claim the national domain, but could 
not alienate the rights of their descendants. I'lie govenimeht insisted on the fulfilment 
of the treaty according to the principle of warranty and fee simple. The Indians would 
not recede from their ix)sition, and war broke out. 

At the outset the militia of Illinois was called into the field. General Scott was sent 
with nine companies of artillery to makd his headquarters on the site of Chicago. His 
forces, however, were overtaken with the cholera, which now for the first time made its 
appearance in the United States. Scott was unable to cooperate with General Atkinson, 
and the latter was obliged to make the campaign against the Indians with an army of 
volunteers ; but he succeeded in defeating them in several actions and Black Hawk was 
taken prisoner. He was conveyed' to Washington and other Eastern cities, where his 
understanding was opened to the power of the great nation against which he had been 
foolish enough to lift the hatchet. Being set at liberty, he returned to his own country and 
advised his people to make no further war. His influence prevailed, and the Indians soon 
afterwards abandoning the disputed lands removed into Iowa. These events belonged to the 
years 1832-33. 

WAR WITH THE CHEROKEES AND CREEKS. 

Difficulties next arose with the Cherokees of Georgia. These people had risen to the 
civilized life, and were perhaps the most humane of all .he Indian races. They had 
adopted many of the manners and customs of the whites. P'anns had been opened, towns 
built, schools established, printing presses set up, and a code of laws prepared in the 
civilized manner. It will be remembered that the government of the United States had 
given a pledge to Georgia to extinguish the title of the Indian lands within her borders — 
this in compensation for her cession to the goveniment of the territory of Mississippi. The 
pledge on the part of the United States was not fulfilled ; and the I^egislature of Georgia, 
weary of the delay in the removal of the Indians, passed a law abrogating the Indian gov- 
ernments within the limits of the .State, and extending the laws of that commonwealth over 
all the Indian domains. 

Vainly did the natives seek to resist this iniquitous legislation. The Cherokees and 
the Creeks sought the privilege of using the State courts in the attempt to maintain their 
rights ; but such privilege was denied and the petitioners were outlawed. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, however, refused to ratify the acts of Georgia, .declaring the 
same to be unconstitutional. The Indians appealed to the President, but he refused to 
interfere. On the contrary, he recommended that the Cherokees be removed to new lands 
beyond the Mississippi. Such was the contingency which led in the year 1834 to the 
organization of the Indian Territory as a sort of reservation for the broken tribes. With 
great reluctance the Cherokees yielded to the necessity of removal. Though they had been 
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paid more than five million dollars for their homes, they clung to the land of their fa|Jiers. 
Only when General Scott was directed to remove them by force did they yield to the 
inevitable and take up their march for their new homes in the West. A third conflict now 
,came on with the Seminoles of Florida. The difficlilty in this case was’ much more 
serious and resulted in a bloody war. The question involved was the right of the govern- 
ment to remove the Seminole nation to a new domain beyond the Mississippi. This 
measure the Indians resisted. In 1835 hostilities broke out and continued with little 
interruption for about four years. The chief of the Seminoles was the famous Osceola, a 
half-breed of great talents, warlike ambitions and audacity. He, together with Micaiiopy, 
another chieftain of the nation, declared that the treaty by which the Seminole lands had 
been ceded to the govcrnnient was invalid ; that the fathers could only quit-claim their 
own rights and could not alienate the rights of their descendants. 

At first these protests were made openly and peaceably to the agents of the govern- 
ment ; but General Thompson, who lepresciited the United States, offended at the haughty 
bearing -bf Osceola, ordered his arrest and put. Iiim in irons. While thus confined the 
chieftain, dissexnbliiig his purpose, gave his assent to t^he old treaty and was set free. As 
might have been foreseen, however, he immediately in revenge formed a conspiracy against 
the whites. 

DEATH OF GENERAL THOMPSON. 

In anticipation of difficulties, the government liad sent General Clinch to Fort Drane, 
in the interior of Florida. The Indians gathered in the .same vicinity in such numbers as 
to threaten the post. Major Dade, commandant of a station at the head of Tampa Bay, set 
„ . — - - out with a hundred and 

f - ... . ^ » seventeen men to the sup- 

port of Clinch. For this 
force the Indians lay in 
ambush, fell upon them, 
and slaughtered theiri all 
except one man. On the 
same day Osceola made a 
sudden attack upon the 
quarters of General Thomp- 
son, only fifty yards dis- 
tant from the garrison, and 
killed and scalped the 
General and liis nine 
companions. General 
Clinch issued frDin Fort 
Drane, and on the 31st of 
December fought a hard 
battle with the Indians 
and repulsed them on the Withlacootchie. The whites, however, were obliged to fall 
back again to Fort Drane. 

Several divisions of soldiers, one under General Scott and another under General 
Gaipes, now advanced for the relict of Clinch. Gaines met the Indians on the same battle- 

where Glihph had fought, and in February of 1835 again repulsed, the savages' with 
lossess At this time the remnants of the Creeks were obliged to quit the country and 
to their pservation beyond the Mississippi. 
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.The Seininotes, however, held out, occupying tlie woods apd low niarsh-lands of 
Florida until October of 1836, when Governor Call, of that vState, marched against them 
with a force of two thousand men. A battle was fought in the Wahoo Swamp and the 
Indians were "again defeated with Tieavy losses. . They retreated for a while into the Ever- 
glades, but later in the season came forth and fought another severe battle on nearly the 
same ground. In this instance they were again defeated, hut not decisively, and' the war 
was transmitted to the next administration. • 

We may here recount the final struggle of the President with the Bank of the United 
States. After vetoing the recharter of that institution he had determined to prosecute his 
hostility by ordering that the surplus funds which had accumulated in the vaults of the 
bank should be distributed among the States. He had no waiTant of law for such a course, 
but believing himself to be in the right he acted after his manner and took the responsi- 
bility. Accordingly, iii October of 1833, he gave orders that the accumulated surplus 
funds of the great, bank, amounting to fully ten million dollars, should be distributed 
among certain State banks which he designated. His idea was that the accumulation of 
so large an amount of capital at tke seat of government, and in an institution having a 
quasi relation therewith ,was dangerous to the freedom of Congressional and executive 
action — a menace to government and a source of corruption. 

The high-luuided measure of the President evoked the most violent opposition. The 
Whigs denounced the removal of the funds as unwarranted, arbitrates dangerous and of 
incalculable mischief. A coalition was fonncd in the Senate under the leadership of 
Calhoun, Clay and Webster, and the President’s distributing officers — nominated by him 
for the removal of the funds — were rejected. A measure of censure was passed in the 
Senate against him; but the proposition failed in the House of Representatives. Such was 
the outcry throughout the country that the administration appeared for a season to be 
almost engulfed. 

Such storms as these, however, brought out the strength of the Jacksonian character. 
The President was as fearless as he was self-willed ,and stubborn. He held on his course 
unmoved by the clamor. The resolution of censure stood on the journal of the Senate for 
four years, and was then not only repealed but expunged from the record ‘through the 
influence of Senator Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri. 

FINANCIAL PANIC, AND TROUBLE WITH FRANCE. 

The distribution of the surplus funds to the designated State banxs was now effected. 
This work was followed in 1836-37 by a second and most serious financial panic. Whether 
’'the removal of the funds and the panic stood to each other in the relation of cause and 
effect was the great political contention of the day. The Whigs charged that the arbitrary 
measures of the President, by disturbing the finances of the country had precipitated thfe 
crisis, while the Democrats answered that the Bank of the United States with its multi foita 
abuses, was itself the cause of the financial distress. It was urged by the latter party that 
such an institution was too mercenary, too powerful, too despotic to exist in a free govern-* 
ment. The President himself was little concerned with the wrangling over this question; 
for he had but recently been reelected for a second term with Martin Van Buren of New 
York for Vice-President, instead of Mr. Calhoun. 

Before the Presidential election of 1830, however, the strong will of Jackson w^ 
exhibited in full force in a complication with France. During the Napoleonic wars 
c^n commerce had suffered much through the recklessness of French sea-c^^^^ns. 
C^ain claims had thus arisen and were held ,by the American govenim^t 
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French kingdom. The question of a settlement had been agitated many times. In '1:831.' 
Louis Phillippe, tlie new King of France had agreed to the payment of five millions o(: 
dollars indemnity for the injuries done aforetime by French cruisers to American commei'co. 
The authorities of the kingdom, however, were dilatory in making payment . The matte^ 
was procrastinated until the wrath of the American President broke out in a message which 
he sent to Congress rccomineudiug that reprisals be made on the commerce of France. He 
also directed the American minister at Paris to demand his pa,ssports and come home* 
These measures had the desired effect, and the iudeninity was promptly paid. The goveni- 
meut of Portugjil, which had .sinned in like manner against American commerce, was 
brought to terui.s with similar measures. 

The remaining statesmen and leaders of the Revolutionary epoch now rapidly passed 
away. On the 4lh of July, 1H31, ex-l’rcsident James Monroe died in New York city. He, 
like Adams and Jefferson, expired amid the rejoicings of the national anniversary. In the 
following year Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, last surviving signer of the Declaration of 
Independence passed away at the age of uinetv-six. Soou afterwards Philip Freneau, who 
had gained the distinction and name of the Poet ol tin Revolution, departed from the land of 
the living. The hard had reached the good age of eighty. On the 24th of June, 1833, ■ 
John Randolph, of Roanoke, died in Philadeli)hi.a. He was a man who, thoirgh eccentric in 
chi^racter, was admired for his talents and respected for his integrity, as well as dreaded for 
.his wit and sarca.sm. In 1833 Chief Ju.stice Marshall expired, at the age of four score 
years, and in the next year ex-President Madison worn with the toils of eighty-five 
years, pa.sscd away. It will be noted by the reader that most of the .strong men of tho 
Revolutionar}' epoch, with the di.stin<:3iishcd exception of the Father of his Country, lived 
^ ’to extreme old age. 

Disasters to property may be added to the losses of life during this epoch. On the 
’ i6th of December, 1835, a fire broke out in the lower part of New York city and tlie build- 
ings covering tliirty acres of ground were laid in a.shes. Five hundred and twenty-nine 
houses and property valued at eighteen million dollars were consumed. Just one year 
afterward the Patent Office and Post Office at Washington City were destroyed in the same, 
manner. On the ruins of these valuable buildings more noble and imposing structures-— 
which arc likely to outlast the century — were .soon erected. 

JACKSON’S FAREWELL. 

Other States were now added to the Union. In June of 1836, Arkansas with her 
fifty-two thousand square miles and pojnilation of seventy thoirsand, was admitted. In ' 
January of the following year Michigan Territory was organized as a State and added to the “ 
Union. The new commonwealth brought a population of a hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand and an area of fifty-six thousand square miles. 

As Jackson’s second admini.stration drew to a close that stem, rough patriot follovwd 
the example of Wa.shington in i.s.suing a farewell address. The document was characterized 
by the severe justice and something of the intolerant spirit which had marked the naan in ^ 
hS. administration. The danger of discord and sectionalism among the States was set ' 
forth with all the masculine energy of the Jacksonian dialect It .should be said of the ’ 
epoch and in its favor that it was a time in which tlie President was still President, and' 
when the sleek effiisions of private-secretaries and chairmen of exenitive committees were 
not in vogue. Jackson solemnly warned the people of the United States, as Wa.shingjion 
hiui done, against the baneful infiucnce of demagogues ; the horrors of disunion were por* 
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' ia &e strongest colors and the people of every rank and section were exhorted to 

: defend the Americftn Union as they would the last fortress of human liberty^ 

"'SitQh Was the last public paper contributed by Andrew Jackson to the political literature of 
^ the age* The presidential election of 1836 resulted in the choice of Martin Van Buren, of 
#.‘'New York, the candidate of the Democratic party. The opposing standard-bearer waSi 
(^neral William H. Harrison, of Ohio, who received the support of the new Whig party. As 
tp the Vice-Presidency no one secured a majority in the electoral college, and the choice 
devolved on the Senate. By that body Colonel Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky, 
was duly elected. 

Martin Van Buren was born at Kinderhook, New York, December 5th, 1782. His 
education was limited. He studied law and became a politician. In his thirtieth year he 
was elected to the Senate of his native State and six years afterwards, taking advantage of , 
iihe anti-Masonic excitement, he succeded in supplanting De Witt Clinton as the leader of 
' the Democratic party in New York. In 1821, and again in 1827, he was chosen Senator 
of the United States ; but in the first year of his second term he resigned the office to accept 
the govemorship of his native State. Under Jackson he received the appointn?ent of 
Secretary of State, but soon resigned that place to become minister plenipotentiafy to 
EnglancL The President appointed him to the latter position, but when the appointment 
came before the Senate, Vice-President Calhoun, assisted by the Whig leaders Clay and 
Webster, succeeded in rejecting the nomination. Van Buren, who had been appointed 
during a recess of the Senate, returned from his unfulfilled mission, became the candidate^ 
for the Vice-Presidency in 1832 and was elected. Pour years later he led the powerful pafty 

* to which he belonged and succeeded (General Jackson in the Presidency. 

BLOODY BATTLE WITH THE SEMINOLES. 

already said, the Seminole war was carried over as an unfinished task to the admin- 
istrationof Van Buren. The command of the southern aniiywas transferred in 1837 from 
Denetal Scott to General Jessup. Osceola had by this time perceived the final hopelessness 
of his cause. His revenge had been gratified by the destruction of General Thompson. 
The chief, taking advantage of the laws of war, came under a flag of truce to the Ameri- 
can camp, but being suspected of treachery was seized by the authorities and sent a 
prisoner to Fort Moultrie, where he languished for a year and died. 

The Seminoles, though disheartened by the loss of their chieftain, continued the war. 
In December of 1838, Colonel Zachary Taylor, with a force of over a thousand men, peneir 
trated the Everglades of Florida, and routed the savages from their lairs. After unparalleled 
sufferings he overtook the main body of the Seminoles on Christmas day, near Lake 
Okeechobee. Here a hard battle was fought, and the Indians were defeated, but not until 
they had inflicted a loss on the whites of a hundred and thirty-nine men. For more than 
a yt^T l^aylor continued his expeditions into the swamps. The spirit of the Indians was 
'^finally broken, and in 1839 the chiefs sent in their submission. They signed an additional 
^ treaty ; blit even after this their removal to the West was made with much reluctance* 

, ' FINANCIAL CRISIS OF 1837. 

• , . We haV« already referred to the financial crisis of 1837. There had been a pre^ding 
’ "feripf, interim Qf great prosperity. The national debt had been entirely liquidsited. A 

of nwly forty million dollars had accumulated in the treasury of the . United 
States;. We have already seen how President Jackson, by arbitrary measures, succeeded in; 
flisti^bn^ng tl^e accum.ulations in the Bank of the United States among the several Statelf 
By this .measure money became suddenly abundant and speculations of all sorts grew rife. 
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The credit system sprang up and prevailed more and more in all departments of busili^sa’'. 
The banks of tile country were multiplied to nearly seveft hundred, and vast issues of irrft*, 
deemable paper money were made, as if to increase the opportunities for fraud. 

These circumstances and the rapid increase of population in the West produced a great 
demand for homesteads, and the public lauds were rapidly taken up. The paper mbney 
of the multiplied local banks was receivable at the various laud-offices, and speculators as 
well as actual settlers made a rush, with a plentiful su])ply of bills, to secure the best lands. 
General Jackson, at that time President, perceiving that an unsound currency received In 
exchange for the national domain was likely to defraud the goveniment out of millions of , 
dollars, issued his so-called Specie Circular, iu which he directed the land agents to receive 
henceforth nothing but coin in payment for the public lands. 

The effect of this measure fell upon the country at the beginning of Van Buren’s 
administration. The interests of the government had imdoubtedly been secured but the 
business of the country was prostrated by the shock. The banks suspended specie pay- 
ments. Mercantile houses tottered and fell. Disaster spread through every avenue of^ 
trade. Within two months after the accession of VaiT Buren the failures iu New York and 
New Orleans amounted to nearly one hundred and fifty million dollars. A committee of 
the business men of the former city besought the President to rescind the Specie Circular 
and to call a special session of Congress. The fonner request was refused and the latter 
complied with, but not until the disasters of the countr>', rather tliau the clamors of an 
interested committee, had moved the executive to action. 

THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY BILL 

When Congress convened in September, 1837, many measures of relief were proposed. 
As a temporary expedient a bill was passed for the issuance of treasury notes, not to exceed 
an aggregate of ten million dollars. The President’s plan of relief was embodied in the 
measure which is known in Congressional history as the Independent Treasury Bill. The 
act provided that the public funds of the nation should be kept on deposit in a treasur>' to 
be established for that special purpose. It was argued in support of the scheme that the 
surplus money — the exces.sive circulation of tlie country — ^would in the processes of trade 
and revenue drift into the independent treasury, and lodge there, and that by this 
expedient the si)eculative mania would be effectually checked and prevented. It was 
believed, not without good grounds in reason and experience, that extensive speculations 
could not be carried on without a redundant currency. The philosophical ba.sis of the 
President’s plan was the notion of a separation between the business of the government and 
the general birsiness of the country^ 

The strength of the administration was sufficient to secure the passage of the Indej 
pendent Treasury Bill by the Senate, but not sufficient to overcome the opposition to the 
measure in the House of Representative!?. At the ensuing regular session of CongresSj 
however, the bill was a .second tiine brought forward and passed. By this time the shock 
,fOf the commercial panic had subsided ; public confidence had been restored, and business 
measurably revived. During the year 1838 most of the banks were able to resume spe^i^*' 
payment. Commerce flowed back into its usual channels. The current, howeyejr, whs •. 
sluggish, and for some time a halt-paralysis rested on the trade of the country. Many 
enterprises of public and private iroment were checked or defeated. Merchants and traders 
adopted a tiinid and conservative policy ; discontent prevailed among the people, and tl^ 
Administration was blamed with everr thing. , ■ 
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THREATENING COMPLICATION WITH CANADA! ^ 

The reader will not have forgotten the policy established by Washington of total non- 
interference with the affairs of foreign nations. The American theory, wliich was strictly 
„ adhered to during .the first half-century of our national existence, was that of no complica- 
" or entanglement with any foreign power. The year 1837 was marked by an event 
which seemed for a season to disturb and render complex the relations between the United 
States and Canada. Even at that early day a part of the people of the Canadian provinces 
had become dissatisfied with British rule, and an insuiTection broke out having for its 
ultimate purpose the establishment of independence. 

Along the northern frontier of the United vStates a certain sympathy was excited for the 
rebels across the border. The insurgents received some encouragement and aid from the 
people of northern New York. A body of seven hundred men arose in that State, took up 
anus, seized and fortified Navy Island, in the Niagara river. The lo}'alists of Canada — they 
who remained in allegiance to the British crown and who constituted the great majority — 
made an attack on the Americans on the island, but failed to capture the place. They suc- 
ceeded, however, in gaining possession of the Carolhte^ the supply-ship of the adventurers, 
and setting the vessel on fire cut her moorings and sent her over Niagara Falls, a spectacle 
to men! 

These events created much excitement in both Canada and the United States. It 
seemed indeed for a season that the peace of our country and Great Britain was in danger 
of rupture. The President, however, took the in^jtter up and issued a proclamation of 
neutrality, in which the action of the American insurgents was disavowed. The people 
were warned against any further interference with the affairs of Canada. General Wool was 
sent to the Niagara frontier with a sufficient force to quell the disturbance so far as the 
Americans were concerned and to punish those who had broken the peace. The New York 
insurgents on Navy Island were obliged to surrender and order was presently restored. 

Perhaps this international pass with Canada wjls the most exciting event of Van 
* Buren’s administration. For the rest the period^ was regarded as commonplace. In the 
absence of real questions about which the people might concern themselves the politicians 
were left to create factitious issues to supply the material of popular agitation. With the 
coming of 1840 the question as to Van Bureii’s successor was raised; the candidates were 
soon in the field and the canvass was undertaken in a spirit of partisan bitterness. The 
measures of the administration, no less than the condition of the country, had been of a 
kind to provoke the sharpest political antagonisms. The Whigs were now animated with 
the hope of capturing the government. Almost a year before the Presidential election they 
sent General William H. Harrison into the field as their standard-bearer in the contest. On 
♦the Democratic side Van Buren was named for reclection. He had at this juncture no 
formidable competitor for the leadership of his party; but the unanimity of the Democrats 
' could not atone for the blunders and unsuccess, not to say the misfortunes, of the current 
; administration. 

„ It is a strange and lamentable circumstance in the histor>^ of our country that in times 
^ ‘bf peace the animosities which prevail in times of war find vent in the excitements and 
passions of political battle. 

. V ELECTION OF HARRISON. 

V. , This was true in particular of the election of 1840. The Whigs made the attack with 
^ 'great vehemence. Van Buren was blamed with everything. The financial distresses of 
\ the country were laid at his door. Extravagance, bribery and corruption were chat^ged 
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against him. Men of Ihisiness' already associated for the most part with the political 
opinions of the Whigs advertised to pay six dollam a barrel for flour if Harrison should be 
elected; three dollars a barrel if Van Buren should be successful. The opposition orators 
tossed about the luckless administration through all the figures and forms of speech and 
the President himself was shot at with every sort of dart that partisan wit and malice could 
invent. The enthusiasm in the ranks of the Whigs rose higher and higher and Van Buren 
was overwhelmingly defeated. The result showed two hundred and thirty-four electoral 
votes for General Harrison and only sixty for his opponent. After controlling the destinies 
of the government without a break for thirty-six years the Democratic party was tempo- 
rarily routed. For Vice-President John Tyler, of Virginia, was the successful candidate. 

Now was completed the sixth censu.s of the United States. The Results were replete 
with the evidences of national growth and progress. The revenues of the nation for 1840 
amounted to nearly twenty millions of dollars. At this time that important statistical 
information for which the suljsequent reports have been noted began to appear in its full 
value. The centre of population had in the last ten years moved westward along the 
thirty-ninth parallel of latitude from the .south fork of* the Potomac to Clarksburg in the 
present State of West Virginia, a distance of fifty-five miles. The inhabited area of the 
United States now amounted to eight hundred and seven thousand square miles, being an 
increase since 1830 of twenty-seven and six-tenths per cent. The frontier line circum- 
scribing the population passed tlirough Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa and the western borders 
of Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana, a distance of three thousand three hundred miles. 
The population had reached an aggregate of seventeen million souls, being an increase since 
1830 of more than six millions. It was found from the tables that eleven-twelfths of the 
people lived outside of the larger cities and towns, showing a .strong preponderance of the 
agricultural over the manufacturing and commercial interests. One of the most cheering 
lessons of the census was fotind in the fact that the wonderful growth of the United States 
was in extent and area and not in accumulation — in the spread of civilization rather than 
in an increase in intensity', for during the last decade the average of the population of the 
country had not increased by so much as one person to the .square mile. 

The common judgment has been that the administration of Van Buren was weak and 
inglorious. It appears to have been characterized by few important episodes and to have 
been controlled by principles some of whicli were bad. But the President and his times 
together were unfortunate rather than vicious. He was the victim of the evils which fol- 
lowed hard upon the relaxation of the Jacksonian methods of government. That, kind of 
government could not long be maintained in the United States. The four years of Van 
Buren’s administration were the ebb tide between the belligerent excitements of 1832 and 
the war with Mexico. The financial panic added Opprobrium to the popular estimate of 
the imbecility of the government. “The administration of Van Buren,” said a bitter 
sadrist, “is like a parenthesis; it may be read in a low tone of voice, or altogether omitted 
feithout injuring the sense. ” But the .sarcasm was not tnie — or true only in part. 

The new President was by birth a Virginian. He was a son of Benjamin Harrison, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence ; the adopted ^n of Robert Morris. He was 
a graduate of Hampden and Sydney College, and afterwards a student of medicine ; but* the 
military life drew him from his s*-udy and he entered the army of St. Clair. He rose by 
rapid promotion to be governor of Indiana Territory. His military career in the northwest 
hasrbeen alr^dy narrated. He was inaugurated President on the 4th of March, 1841, and 
be^n his duties by issuing a call for a special session of Congress, to consider “sundry 
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impoitant matters connected witli the finances of the country.” An able cabinet was 
organized, with Daniel Webster at the head as Secretary of Stat^. 

OMTH OF HARRISON AND ACCESSION OF TYLER. 

At the outset everything seemed to promise well for the new Whig administration ; but 
before Congress could convene the venerable President, already sixty-eight years of age, 
sickened and died just one month after his inauguration. It was the first time that such an 
event had occurred in American history. Profound aixd universal grief was manifested over 
the death of the chief magistrate. 

On the 6th of April, 1841, John Tyler took the oath of office and became President of 
the United States. He was a .statesman of con.siderable distinction, a native of Virginia, a 
graduate of Willia^n and Mary. At first a lawyer, he soon left his profession to become a 
politician. He was chosen a member of Congress and in 1825 elected governor of 
Virginia. From that position he was .sent to the Senate of the United States and now at 
the age of fifty-one was called to the Presidency. He had been put upon the ticket with 
General Harruson through motives of expediency ; for although a Whig in most of his 
political principles, he was known to be hostile to the Jiank of the United States. This 
hostility was soon to be manifested ni .a remarkable manner. 

The Whig Congress convened in the highest spirits. One of the first measures pro- 
posed at the session, which lasted from May to September, was the repeal of the Independ- 
ent Treasury Bill. A general Bankrupt law was passed by which a great number of 
insolvent business men were released from- the disabilities under which they had fallen 
in the financial panic. The next measure was the proposition to rechartei the Bank of the 
United States. The old charter had expired five years previously; but the bank had con- 
tinued in operation under a charter granted by the State of Pennsylvania. A bill to 
rehabilitate the institution in its national character was now brought forward and passed ; 
but the President interposed his veto. A second time the bill was presented in a modified 
form and received the sanction of both Houses, only to be rejected by the executive. This 
action produced a fatal rupture between the President and his party. The indignant Whigs, 
unable to command a two-thirds’ majority in Cdngre.ss, tunied upon him with storms of 
invective. All the members of the Cabinet except Mr. Webster resigned their seats; and 
that .statesman retained his place only because of a pending difficulty with Great Britain. 

A contention had arisen with that country relative to the northeastern boundary of the 
United States. Our territorial limit in that direction had not been clearly defined by the 
treaty of 1783. The commissionei-s at Ghent in 1814 had contributed little to the solution 
of the difficulty. That polite and easily satisfied convention had postponed the question 
rather than settled it. It was agreed, however, to refer the establishment of the entire line 
between the United States and Canada to the decision of three commissions which were 
to be appointed by the respective goveniments. The first of these three bodies awarded to 
the United States the islands in the Bay of Pas-samaquoddy. The third commission per- 
formed its duty by fixing the international line from the intersection of the forty-fifth 
parallel of latitude with the river St. Lawrence to the western point of Lake Huron. To 
the second commission was a.ssigned the more difficult task of settling the boundary from 
the Atlantic to the St. Lawrence. This work they failed to accomplish. 

THE WEBSTER-ASHBURTON TREATY. 

For nearly a quarter of a century the boundary of the United States on the northeast 
remained in uncertainty. At times the difficulty assumed a serious aspect At last the 
whole question "was referred to Lord Ashburton, acting on the part of Great Britain, and 
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Baiiiel WelJster, tlie American Secretary of State. The discussion of the question was as 
, able as - the matter involved was intricate. Finally, however, a satisfaetory solution was 
reached; and the intenicational boundary was established as follows: From the mouth of the 
’ river St. Croix, ascending that stream to its westernmost fountain; from that fountain due 
north to the St. John’s; thence with that river to its source on the watershed between the 
Atlantic and the St. Lawrence; thence in a southweslcrnly direction along the crest of the 
highlands to the northwestern source of the river Connecticut; thence down that stream 
to the forty-fifth parallel of latitude, and thence with that jiarallel to the St. Lawrence. 

By a second agreement of the commissioners the bouudarj' was established from the 
western point of Lake Huron through Lake Siijicrior to the northwestern extremity of the 
Lake of the Woods; thence — confirming the treaty of October, 1818 — southward to the 
forty-.uinth parallel of latitude, and thence with that parallel to the Rocky Mountains. This 
important settlement, known :is the Web.stei -Ashburton treaty, was completed on the 9th 
of August, 1842, and was ratified 1 >\ the Senate on the 20th of the same month. 

The following year was marked bi, a jiecnliar domestic trouble in Rhode Island. For 
nearly two centuries the government of that conmioiuvealth had rested upon the old charter 
granted by Charles TI. There had alwavs been in RliocTc Island a certain residue of loyalism 
unfavorable to republican institutions. The ancient charter contained a clanst* restricting 
the right of .suffrage to jiropertv-holders of a certain grade. The spirit of modern democracy 
fretted agaimst this re.striction, and an attempt was made to remove it from the Constitution 
of the State. 

On this question the people were almost unanimous, but the matmer of effecting the 
change was violently debated. One faction calling itself the Law and Order party, and 
proceeding under the old Constitution, chose Samuel W. King as governor. The other 
faction, known jus the Suffrage part^ , acting in an irregular wa> , elected Thomas W. Dorr. 
In May of J842 both parties proceeded to organize Iheir rival governments. The Law and 
Order party undertook to suppress the Snffnigists and the latter attempted to cajiturc the 
State arsenal. Defeated in this puqiose, they tcxik arms a second time, until they were 
dispersed by a detachment of .soldiers sent to Rhode Island by the general government. 
Dorr fled from the State, but letnining soon afterwards was caught, tried for treason, 
convicted and .sentenced to impiisonintnt for life. He was offered pardon on condition of 
taking the oath of allegiance, but he stubbornly refused and was confined until June of 
1845, when he was libexated without conditions. 

DEDICATION OF BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 

In J842 wjus compleUd tin Bnnkci Hill mounmenl. The event called forth great 
enthusiasm, not only m Boston, but throughout the country. The foundation of the great 
shaft had been laid on the 17th of June, 1825, the corner-stone being jnit into place by the 
venerable Lafayette. Djiuiel Webster, then >ouugin years and fame, delivered the oration, 
while two hundred Revolutionary veterans — forty of them survivors of the battle fought on 
that hill-cTe.st just fifty year belore — gathered with the throng to hear him. The work of 
Aectiou went on slowly. vScvente<-n yeais elapsed before the shaft was finished. The 
column was of Quincy granite, thirt\ -one feet square at the base and two hundred and 
twenty-one feet in height The dedication was post|)oned until the next .succeeding anni- 
versary of the battle. On the 17th of June, 1843, an immense multitude, including most 
of the .survivors of the lievolution, gathered from all parts of the country to participate in 
the ceremonies. Webster, now full of years and honors, delivered the dedicatory oration, 
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one of the mast able and elotiuenl ever proiionuOed in ancient or modem tihit». The 
exercises were concluded with a public dinner in Fancuil Hall, the cradlp of American 
liberty. 

During the last years of 'fylcr’s administration the State of New York was seriously 
disturbed by a dispute concerning the land titles in that pait of the country once held b)' 
the Dutch patrons. Until the year 1840 the <k sccnd.ints «)f Van Rensselaer had held claims 
on cei tain lands in the counties of ReiissLlaei, Cohimbia and Delaware. In consideration 
of these claims they had contnined to leccut from tlie farmers owning the lands certain 
trifling rents, but the payment of these itiits at length became caiinoving to the fanners and 
the\ rebelled against the Van Rensselaei cl inns The question was in the T/eg^slature of 
New York from 18.J0 to 1844. I 5 \ Hit lattci date the anti-icnt paitj had become so strong 

as to prevent the payment of the quit-ieiits, even h> those who were willing to nijike them. 
'J'he paying renters weie coated with tar and feathers and driven from the settlement!?. 
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Officers were sent to apprehend the rioteis and them they killed. Time and again the 
authorities of the State were invoked to quell the disturbances, and it was a long time before 
the excitement subsided. To the present day, indeed, there never has been any formal 
adjustment of the difficulty. 

RISE OF THE MORMONS. 

To this period in our countn-’s histoi} belongs the rise of the Mormons. This sect, 
under the leadership of their prophet, Joseph Smith, made their first important settlements 
in Jackson county, Mi&.souri. Here their numbers increased to fifteen hundred. They were a 
peaceable people, and others flocked to the community. EUted with their success, the Mor- 
mons began to say tliat the Great West was destined to be their inheritance. The anti- 
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Mormon population round about became excited, and determined to rid themselves of 
their prosperous neighbors, TPhe militia was called out and the Mormons were driven from 
the State. In the spring of 1839 crossed the Mississippi into Illinois, and on a high 
plateau overlooking the river laid out a new city, to which they gave the name of Nauvoo, 
meaning The BeautifuL Here they proceeded to build a splendid temple, for the ideas of 
the community were those of antiquity and the Orient. There was to be a governing 
priesthood, and the Mormon people, like ancient Israel, were to have their life-centre in the 
temple. 

The Latter Day Saints — for by that name the Mormons would be called — rapidly- 
increased. Immigrants and converts came from many parts of the United States and from 
Europe. The settlement soon reached a population of ten thousand. This extraordinary 
growth and the peculiar manners and doctrines of the Saints roused the hatred of the peo- 
ple round about, who in abilities, refinement and culture were by no means the equals of 
the Mormons. There were soon two parties. Some of the laws enacted by Smith’s fol- 
lowers were contrary to the statute of Illinois. The Mormons were charged with certain 
thefts and murders and it was said that the courts about Nauvoo were powerless to adminis- 
ter justice in the case of these criminals. 

As the excitement rose, Smith and his brother Hiram were arrested, taken to Carthage 
and. put in jail. On the 27th of June, 1844, a mob gathered, broke open the jail doors 
and killed the prisoners. Other hostilities followed during the summer. ' In 1845 State 
Legislature annulled the chartei of Nauvoo, and the Mormons were left at the mercy of 
their enemies. At length they despaired of keeping their place in Illinois and a great 
majority determined to exile themselves beyond the limits of civilization. They made their 
preparations for an exodus, and in 1846 began their march to the far-off, unknown West. 
In September Nauvoo was cannonaded for three days and the remnant of the Saints were 
driven forth to join their companions in exile. The second band came up with the main 
company at Councils Blufis, Iowa. Thence the great march was begun across the illimita- 
ble prairies and the Rocky Mountains. The Mormons reached the basin of the Great Salt 
Lake by way of Marshall’s Pass and the Gunnison. There they founded Utah Territory, 
believing themselves, as indeed they were, beyond the pale of their enemies. Such were 
the beginnings of that complication which after the lapse of nearly half a century has not 
yielded either to the force of logic or the logic of force. 




CHAPTER XXII. 


WAR WITH MEXICO. 

have now arrived at the beg^iiiniiigs of the most serious 
complications in which the United States was involved 
between the treaty of Ghent and the outbreak of the 
civil war. The flux of Anglo-American civilization 
westward brought the vanguard of our American race 
at length to the borders of Mexico, and with that His- 
panio-American power we were now to be involved in 
a brief but severe conflict for the possession of the 
imperial territories stretching from Missouri to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The agitation, upon an account of which we are 
here to enter, arose respecting the republic of Texas. 
That great State, if State it might be called, lying 
between Louisiana and Mexico had been from 1821 to 1836 a province of the latter repub- 
lic. It had been the policy of Spain aforetime, while Mexico flourished and the United 
States grew apace to keep Texas unpeopled; for by this policy it was possible to interpose 
an impassable barrier between the aggressive American race and the Mexican borders. This 
method of checking the expansion of the United States on the south-west was taken up by 
Mexico after the achievement of her independence in 1821, and Texas remained as before; 
an unpeopled empire. 

At length, however, Moses Austin, of Connecticut, obtained a large land-grant on 
condition that he should establish a colony of three hundred American families within the 
limits of his Texan domain. This grant was confirmed to his son vStephen Austin, with 
the enlarged privilege of establishing five hundred families of immigrants. These charters 
were obtained from the government of Mexico, and between the years of 1820 and 1833 
the American settlements in Texas had become so vStrong and well established as to furnish 
the nucleus of the Texan rebellion against the government of Mexico. That government 
had become oppressive, and held in its methods all the vices which have characterized the 
Spaniards and Spanish- Americans in the attempted establishment of free institutions. 

REMEMBER THE ALAMOI 

Against such methods the Texans, already enjoying a sort of semi-independence, took 
up arms in the year 1835 and rallied in a general rebellion. War broke out between the 
parent State and the revolted province. Hereupon many adventurers and some heroes from 
the United States came hurrying to the scene of action and espoused the Texan cause. 
The first battle of the war was fought at Gonzales, and here a Mexican army numbering 
about a thousand was defeated by a Texan force of half the number. On the 6tli of March, 
1836, the old Texan fort of the Alamo de Bexar, near San Antonio, was surrounded by the 
Mexicans, eight thousand strong, under command of Santa Anna, President of Mexico. 
The garrison, though feeble in numbers, made a heroic defence, but was overpowered and 
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massacred under circumstances of great atrocity. Here it was that the daring David, 
Crockett, an ex-Congressman of Tennessee and a famous hunter of beasts and men, was 
killed. In the following month was fought the decisive battle of San Jacinto, in which 
the small American army, commanded by General Sam Houston, annihilated the host of 
Santa Anna and achieved the freedom of Texas at a blow. The independence of the new 
State was acknowledged by the United States, by Great Britain and by France, and Mexico 
was obliged to yield. Texas became an independent republic and a government was 
organized on the model of that of the United States. 

It soon appeared, however, that the inovement for Texan independence had been 
inspired by the ulterior motive of gaining admission into the American Union. No sooner 
had the Texans gained their independence than they began to make petition for a place as 
a State in our republic. The first application of this kind was made during the adininis- , 

tration of Van Buren ; but the Presi- 


dent. fearing a war with Mexico, 
declined to entertain the proposal. 
For four or five years the question 
lay dormant, but by no means dead. 
In the last year of Tyler’s adminis- 
tration it sprang up more vital than 
ever. The population of Texas had 
by this time reached more than two* 
hundred thousand souls. The Terri- 
tory had an area of two hundred and 
thirty-seven square miles, more than 
five times as great as the State of 
Pennsylvania! It was like the annex- 
ation of an empire. 

Immediately the question of 
MERTiNo PLACE oE THE FIRST TEXAN CONGRESS. aiinexiiig Tcxas to tlic Americati 
Union became political. It was indeed the great question on which the people divided in 
the Presidential election of 1844. Nor will the thoughtful reader, nearing the close of the 
century, fail to discern in this old question of annexation the px*ofound problem of .slavery. 
Freedom in the free States had found a vent in the northwe.st, looking even beyond the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific ; but slavery and the slave States .seemed to be hampered 
on the southwest. Would not Texas open to the “ peculiar institution” a field as broad 
and promising as that possessed by the Northern States ? Could not the equipoise between 
the two parts of the Union be thus maintained? 

In these questions and through them we may discover the bottom reason why the 
people of the vSoutli for the most part favored the annexation of Texas and why the propo- 
sition was received so coldly in the North. Again, the project was favored by the Democrats 
awd opposed by the Whigs ; so that here we have the beginning of that sectionalism in 
party politics which has not yet disappeared from the nation. 

In the presidential contest of 1844^10 two parties were nearly equally matched in 
strength. For this reason, and for the exciting nature of the issues involved, the contest 
surpassed in vehemence anything \:hich had hitherto been, known in American history. 
James K. Polk, of Tennessee, was nominated as the Democratic candidate,* while the Whigs 
chose their favorite leader Henry Clay, The fonner was elected. Though the fame of the 
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latter and his idolatry by the Whig party were unabated, yet his hope of reaching the " 
Presidency was forever eclipsed. As Vice-President George M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, 

• was chosen. 

FIRST USE OF THE TELEGRAPH. 

An incident of another kind belonging to these days is wortliy of special note. On 
the 29th of May, 1844, the news of the nomination of Polk was transmitted from Balti- 
more to Washington City by the magnetic telegraph. It was the first despatch of such 
kind ever sent by man, and the event marks an era in the history of civilization. The 
inventor of the telegraph which was destined to revolutionize the method of the rapid trans- 
mission of information and to introduce a new epoch in history, was Professor vSamnel F. 
B. Morse, of Massachusetts. The magnetic principle on which the telegraph depends for 
its efficiency had been known to scientific men since 1774; but Professor Morse was the 
first to put the great discovery into the form of invention. He began his experiments in 
1832, and wrought at the problem for five years before he obtained his first i^atcnt He 
had in the meantime to contend with every species of prejudice and ignorance which the 
low grade of human intelligence could produce. After the issuance of the patent there was 
a long delay, and it was not until tlfe last days of the Congressional session in 1843 that 
the inventor succeeded in obtaining an appropriation of thirty thousand dollars. With 
that appropriation was constructed between Washington and Baltimore the first telegraphic 
line in the world. Perhaps no other single invention has exercised a wider or more benefi- 
cent influence on the welfare, progress and happiness of mankind. 

The question of the annexation of Texas would not down. In December of 1844 ^ 
formal proposition for the addition of that republic to the Union was made in Congress. 
Debates followed at intervals during the winter, and on the ist of March, 1845, the bill of 
annexation was jiassed. The President immediately gavT his assent, and the Lone Star 
took its place in the American constellation. On the day before the inauguration of Polk, 
bills for the admission of F'lorida and Iowa were signed by Tyler; but the latter State, 
being the twenty-ninth in number, was not formally admitted until the following year, 

James Knox Polk, sixteenth President of the United States, was a native of North 
Carolina, bom November 2d, 1795. At the age of eleven he removed with his father to the 
new State of Tennessee. In i8t 8 he was graduated from the University of North Carolina. 
During his early manhood he was the protege of Andrew Jackson. His first public office 
was a membership in the legislature of Tennessee. Afterwards he was elected to Congress 
where he served as Speaker for fourteen years. In 1839 he was chosen governor of Ten- 
nessee and from that position was called at the age of forty-nine to the Presidential chair. 
At the head of the new cabinet as Secretary of State was placed James Buchanan, of Penn- 
sylvania. It was an office requiring high abilities, for the threatening question with 
Mexico came at once to a crisis. 

As soon as the resolution for Texan annexation to the United States was adopted by 
Congress, Almonte, the Mexican Minister at Washington, demanded his passports and 
indignantly left the country. The Congressional resolution of annexation was formally 
approved by the legislature of Texas on the 4th of July, 1845; union was an accom- 
plished fact. But the Texan authorities knew well .that Mexico would go to war rather 
than accept the extension of the American borders to her frontier line. A deputation was 
accordingly sent with all haste to the President of the United States requesting that an 
American army be at once despatched to Texas for the protection of the State. In response 
to this petition General Zachary Taylor was ordered to march from Camp Jessup in Western 
Louisiana to occupy X^xas. 
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; QUESTIONS WHICH. LED TO THI WAll Wi^H ISexiCO. 

' The real question between that State — ^now a member of thf American Union and 
supt)0:rted by the general government— on the cme side and Meicico ■ on the other was the 
question of boundaries. Perhaps the bare fact of annexation would have -been borne by 
Mexico, for she had already assented nearly ten years previously to Texan independence; 
but her assent to annexation was conditioned upon her right to dictate the boundary line 
between her own territories and those of Texas. 

The issue here presented went back to the date of Mexican independence. In 1821 
Mexico had thrown off the authority of Spain and instituted a government of her own. In 
•' doing so she had rearranged her provinces. She had united in one the two provinces of 
, Coahuila and Texa.s. These were the frontier Mexican States east of the Rio Grande. 
Over this united province she had establLslied a comnion government and this government 
was maintained until it was broken by the Texan rebellion of 1836. Texas being suc- 
cessful in her revolt against the parent State, naturally claimed that her own independence 
so achieved carried with it the independence of Coahttila and that therefore the territory of 
the latter province became by the revolution an integral part of the new Texan republic. 
These views were held also by the people of Coahuila. * The joint legislature of that State 
and of Texas passed a statute in December of 1836 declaring the integrity of the two 
, States under the common name of Texas. Mexico insisted, however, that Texas only and 
not Coahuila had revolted against her authority and that the latter State was therefore .still 
rightfully a part of the Mexican dominions. . * 

It thus happened that the new State of Texas, now a member of the American Union, 
claimed the Rio Grande as her western limit, while Mexico was determined to have the 
river Nueces for the separating line. The large territory between the two provinces was in 
dispute. The Government of the United States made a propo.sal to have the difficulty 
settled by negotiation, but Mexico scorafully refused. To her the question was clear and 
needed no arbitration. The refusal was construed by the Americans as a virtual confession 
that the Mexican government was in the wrong and upon this conviction the claim of the 
Rio Grande was stoutly maintained by o\ir govemraenL General Taylor was instructed to 
advance his army as near to that river as circumstances would warrant and to hold his posi- 
tion against aggression. Under these orders the American forces were moved forward to 
Corpus Christi, at the mouth of the Nueces, where a camp was established and there Taylor 
gathered an army of four thousand five hundred men. Such was the situation at the end 
of 1845. • 

With the opening of the next year a critical step was taken. Taylor was ordered for- 
ward to the Rio Grande. It was known that the Mexican government would not receive 
an American ambassador. It was also learned that a Mexican anny was gathering in the 
northern part of the republic for a counter-invasion of Texas, or at least for the occupation 
of the disputed territory. 

, General Taylor obeyed his orders. On the 8th of March, 1846, he advanced from 
(^orpus Christi to Point Isabel on the Gulf of Mexico. There a depot of supplies was 
established and the march was continued to the Rio Grande. The American army reached 
that river at a point opposite the town of Matamoras and there erected a fortress named 
P6rt Brown. 

BEGINNINe OF HOSTILITIES. 

This invasion of what had once been the province of Coahuila was regarded by Mexico 
as'an act of war. On the 26th of April General Arista arrived at Matamoras and took com- 
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mand of the Mejdcaa foixses. p?i thg following day Taylor reached the other side of* the 
riVer. Arista sit once notified him that hostilities had 'beg^nn. Oh the same "day a coihpiuiy 
of American drains commanded by Captain Thornton was attacked by a body of' Mexi- 
cans who had crossed the Rio Grande into the disputed territory. Here the war begani. 
Sixt&n of the American force were killed or wounded and the remainder were obliged to, 
surrender. ' ‘ 

On the right bank of the Rio Grande there was now great activity. A Mexican force’ 
crossed the river below the American pasition and threatened Taylor’s communicatioasr 
The American General deemed it expedient to retire to Point Isabel and strengthen his, 
defences. The fort opposite Matamoras, however, was left in charge of Major Brown Witli" 
a garrison of three hundred men. The Mexicans witnessed the falling back of the Ameri- 
can army with great jubilation. The Republican Monitor^ a Mexican newspaper of Matar 
moras, published a flaming editorial declaring that the cowardly invaders of Mexico had fled 
like a gang of poltroons and were using every exertion to get out of the country. General 
Arista shared this delusion, believing that the Americans had fled away and that his only 
remaining duty was to cannonade and demolish Fort Brown; this should end the war. 

Taylor, however, had little thought of receding before the foe. Having strengthened 
his position at Point Isabel, he at once set out with his trains and an army of two thousand 
men to return to Fort Brown. The Mexicans to the number of six thousand had nojv 
crossed the Rio Grande and taken position at Palo Alto. This place lay directly in Tay- 
lor’s way. At noon on the 8th of May the Americans came up and the first general battle 
of the war was begun. The engagement was severe, lasting five hours. The Mexicans 
near §unset were driven from the field with the loss of a hundred men. The American 
artillery inflicted the 
greater amount of 
damage. It could but 
be observed by Taylor 
that the fighting of the 
Mexicans was clumsy 
'and ineffective. Only 
four Americans were 
killed and forty wounded ; 
but among the fonner 
was file gallant Major 
Ringgold, of the artil- 
lery. 

The fight of Palo 
Alto was indecisive. 

The Mexicans fell back 
and General Taylor 
prosecuted his march. 

When the American army was within tliree miles of Fort Brown, the Mexicans were 
again encountered. They had rallied in full force and planted themselves at a pla^e 
called Resaca de la Palma. Here an old river bed, dry and overgrown with cacti, 
lay across the road along which the Americans were making their way in the direction 
of Fort Brown. The Mexican artillery was planted to command the approach. At’ 
the fii^t the Americans were galled; but a charge was made by Captain May with his 
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dragoons; the Mexican batteries were captured and General La Vega taken at the guns. 
Hereupon tlie Mexicans flung away tlieir accoutrements and fled. Nor did they pause uhtil 
they had put the Rio Grande between themselves and their pursuers. 

After his battle and victorj' Taylor continued his march to Fort Brown. He found 
that that place had been constantly bombarded from Matamoras during his absende. A 
brave defence had been made and the garri.son had held out, but Major Brown, the com- 
mandant had fallen. Such were the first passes of the struggle. 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE STRUGGLE. 

The news of the things done on the Rio Grande carried wild excitement to all parts of 
tlje United States. The war spirit flamed out everywhere. Even party dissensions were 
for a while hixshed and Whigs and Democrats alike rushed forward to fill the ranks. The 
President sent a message to Congress in which he laid the blame of the conflict on the law- 
, less soldiery of Mexico, alleging that they had shed the blood of American soldiers on 
4 American soil. Congress promptly responded and on tlie nth of May, 1846, declared that 
“war already existed by the act of the Mexican government.” Ten millions of dollars 
were promptly jjlaced at the di.spasal of the governmen't and the President was authorized 
to accept the services of fifty thousand volunteers. In all the States war meetings were 
held and in a short time about three htindred thousand men offered themselves for the 
service. 

Only a small part of this number could be accepted. It remained, indeed, for the regu- 
daf anny of the United States to do most of the fighting in our war with- Mexico. Trained 
officers were sent to the field of oi>erations. General Scott was made commander-in-chief. 

• The American forces were organized in three divisions: the Army of the West, .under 
General Kearney, to cross the Rocky Mountains and conquer the northern Mexican provinces; 
the Army of the Centre, under General Scott himself, to march from the gulf coast into the 
heart of the enemy’s countrj', and the Anny of Occupation, commanded by General Taylor, 
to subdue and hold the districts on the Rio Grande. 

The duty of imistering in and organizing the volunteer forces was assigned to General 
Wool. By midsummer of 1846 that officer succeeded in despatching to General Taylor ji 
force of nine thousand men. He tlieu established his headquarters and camp at San 
Antonio, Texas. From this vantage he sent forward the various divisions of recruits to the 
field. Meanwhile active operations were resumed on the Rio Grande. Ten days after the 
battle of Resaca de la Palma General Taylor crossed to the Mexican side and captured 
Matamoras. He then began to march up the right bank of the river and into the interior. 
By this time the Mexicans having felt the impact of American mettle grew wary of their 
antagonists. They fell back to the old town of Monterey, which they fortified and held 
against Taylor’s advance. The latter was not able at this time to leave the Rio Grande on 
, account of the smallness of his forces. He was obliged to remain inactive until August 
before his army was sufficiently augmented to justify further battle with the enemy. ^ 

, STORMING OF MONTEREY. 

By this time. However, his force was increased to six thoitsand men, and he at once set 
out against Monterey. Arriving at that place on the 19th of September, he immediately 
‘ invested the town. Monterey was occupied by the Mexicans ten thousand strong under 
General Ampudia But disparity cf numbers had already come to be disregarded by the 
-Americans. They began the siege of Monterey with great vigor, and on the arst of Sep- 
tember made an assault on the rear of the town. The heights on that side were carped by 
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the forces uji^er Worth. Here was situated the Bishop’s Palace, a strong building com- 
manding the entrance. But on the next day this place also was carried, and on the next 
Monterey was stormed by the divisions (if General Quintman and Butler. The Americans 
charging through the streets gained the (irand Plaza, hoisted the Uniciii flag, and routed the 
•enemy from <he buildings in which they had taken refuge. The attacking parties were 
obliged to charge up dark stairways, explore unknown passages, traverse the flat roofs of 
houses and expose themselves to every hazard. But the encnu' was driven to an igno- 
minious surrender. Ampiidia was granted tlic honors of war on ccmdition that lie vacate 
the city, which he did on the morrow. Ta\'lor\s victory kindled the enthusiasm and war 
spirit of the Americans to a higher pitch than ever. * 

News now reached General Taylor that negotiations for peace had been opened at th^ 
Mexican capital. Deceived by this intelligence, he agreed to an armistice of eight weeks, 
during which hostilities should cease, but the matter was a 
mere ruse on the part of the enemy for gaining time. It was 

at this juncture that the celebrated General Antonio Lopez de 

Santa Anna was called liome froui Havana, where he was ^ 

living in exile. He was at once made President of the 
republic and commander-in-chief of the Mexican 
armies. Though the enemy .still boasted, it was 
clear that alarm had taken the place of confidence. 

During the autumn of 
1846 an army of twenty 
thousand Mexicans was 
raised and sent into 
the field. As soon as 
the armistice in the 
north expired Taylor 
assumed the offensive. 

General Worth moved 
southwest from Mon- 
terey a distance of 
seventy miles, and cap- 
tured the town of 
Saltillo. Victoria, a 
city of Tamaulipas, 

was taken by the division of General Robert Patterson. To that place General Butler 
advanced from Monterey on a march against Tampico. That position, however, had 
in the meantime been taken by Captain Conner of the American navy. General Wool 



PATHETIC INCIDENT OF THE BATTLE OF MONTEREY. 


* A correspondent the Lojnsvtiie Courier wrote a touching incident of this battle. He says: “In the 
midst of the conflict a Mexican woman was busily engaged in carrying bread and water to the wounded men of 
both armies. I saw the ministering angel raise the head of a wounded man, give him water and food, and then 
bind up the ghastly wound with a handkerchief she took from h(;;r own head. After ^having exhau.sted her 
supplies, she went back to her house to get more bread and water for others. As she was returning on her ’ 
mission of mercy, to comfort other wounded persons, I heard the report of a gun, and the poor innocent creature 
fell dead. I think it was an accidental shot that struck her. I would not be willing to believe otherwise. It 
, made me sick at heart ; and, turning from the scene, I involuntarily raised my eyes toward heaven, and though^, 
Great ^d ! is this war ? Passing the spot the next day I saw her body .still lying there, with the bread by her 
side, and the broken gourd, with a few drops of water in it— emblems of her errand. We buried her ; and while 
w Wer^ di|^ng her grave, cannou-balls flew around us like hail.** 
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set forward iu person from San Antonio, Texas, and came within supporting dista!|icft''^' 
Monterey. (General Scott arrived at this juncture and assumed comraand-in-chief ot the ' 
American anny. . ■ ; 

Meanwhile (Jeneral Kearney at the head of the army of the West had set out for thi, 
conquest of New Mexico and California. His march to Santa Fe was wearisome in the la*t. 
degree, but by the i8th of August he reached and captured that city. New Mexko wa? 
taken by a coup de main. Having garrisoned Santa Pe, Kearney at the head of four hundred 
dragoons set out for California. After a progress of three hundred miles he was joined by 
the famous Kit Carson, who brought him intelligence tliat California had already been 
wrested from. Mexican authority. Hereupon Kearney sent back the larger part of his 
forces, and with only a hundred troopers made his way to the Pacific. 

CONQiSeST of CALIFORNIA. 

Stirring events had in the meantime happened on that far coast. For four years Colonel 
John Charles Fremont had been engaged in explorations through and beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. He had hoisted the American flag on the highest peak of that mighty range. 



FRBMONT HOISrtXC THB STARS AND STRITRS ON T|tB VOVtlBStt PEAK OP THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


and then set out for the Great Salt Lake and afterwards for Oregon. From the latter 
territory he turned southward into California, where on his arrival he learned of the 
impending war with Mexico. Seizing the situation and assuming all responsibility he 
incited the few American residents in California to revolt against Mexico. First' of all thf 
frontiersmen of the Sacramento valley gathered around his standard, and the campmgn was 
organized for the subversion of Mexican authority. Several minor engagements were had 
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Spanish-Mexicau posts, but tbe , Americans were uniformly suc^j^fttl, and ^^e 
of Fremor^t was rapidly extended over the greater part of Upper and Centtai; 
■Mj^^E^'mnxia. ^ 

While events were happening in the north Commodore Sloat of the American 

was carrying forward a similar work in the south. Arriving off the coast of Monterey^ 
>|bpnt eighty' miles south of San Francisco, he captured the place and raised the American, 

, .6dg. ^ At the extreme southern part of the State Commodore Stockton captured Sau Diego 
and assumed command of the Pacific squadron. Fremont continued to. press his campaign 
ii^ the north and centre, and effecting a junction with Sloat and Stockton advanced upon 
■and took the city of Los Angeles. Thus before the close of summer, 1846, California had 
. . been revolutionized and placed under the American flag. 

General Kearney with his hundred dragoons reached the Pacific coast in November, an^' 
joined his forces with those of Ffeinoiit and Stockton. ’ About a month later the 
Mexicans, having discovered the meagreness of the forces before whom they had fled and 
yielded, ^retumed to the field, and the Americans were obliged to confront them in a deci- 
sive conflict. On the 8th of January, 1847, battle of San Gabriel was fought, in which 
the Mexicans were completely defeated and the results of the American conquest of the 
previous year confirmed. Thus by a mere handful of courageous adventurers marclii|ig; 
from place to place, with scarcely the form of authority and with their lives in their hands^ 
was the great empire of California wrested from the Mexican government. 

General Kearney on setting out for the Pacific coast had left behind Colonel Doniphan 
in command of the American forces at Santa Fe. That officer fretted for a season, and 
then with a body of seven hundred men set out across the country from Santa Fe en rmie 
to Saltillo, a distance of more than eight hundred miles. On arriving at the S^io Grande, 
he encountered the enemy at Bracito on Christmas day, where he routed the Mexicai^, and 
then crossing the river captured El Paso del Norte. Proceeding on his march he found 
himself after two months within twenty miles of Chihuahua. Here, on the banks <|f 
Sacramento creek, on the 28th of November, he met the Mexicans in great numbers, ail’d 
inflicted upon them another disastrous defeat. He then captured Chihuahua, a city of 
thousand inhabitants! With but small losses Doniphan succeeded in reaching the divl^oh 
of General Wool in safety. 

BOMBARDMENT OF VERA CRUZ. 

On his arrival in Mexico General Scott drew from the north down the Rio Gmnde a ; 
large part of the Army of Occupation. His object was the concentration under hiniipsijlf of , 
a force sufficient for the conquest of the Mexican capital. By these moveiments Geuetal 
Taylor was weakened and left in an exposed condition. The Mexicans learned of ;thc;. 
situaLfton, and Santa Anna at the head of an army of twenty thousand men advanced 6i|;; 
Taylor, whose entire forces did not number six thousand. Indeed, after garrisoning Saltillo 
and Dlonterey the general’s effective force mi inhered only four thousand eight hundir^ 

. men. . )iVith this small and resolute army, however, he marched out boldly to meet ; 
ove^helming foe and cho.se his battle-ground at Buena Vista, four miles south of Saltiiiq|^ 
Here he planted himself and awaited the onset. : 

The Mexican advance was from the direction of San Luis Potosi. On the aid 
February the enemy in great force camq pouring through the gorges and over the ■ 
A . Anna at once demanded a surrender, but was met with defiance. A general 
On the morning of the a3d. At first the enemy made an unsuccessful attempt" to 
the American position. Ta3flor’s centre was next attacked; but this movemeni;^^> 

' [39 
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also repulsed. The Mexicans then threw their whcdeTorce on the American left, where the 
Indianians, acting under a mistaken order, gave way, and the army was for a while in 
peril. But the troops of Kentucky and Mississippi rallied to the breach, and the onset of * 
tlie enemy was again repelled. , The crisis of the battle wds reached in the charge made by 
the Mexicans upon the American artillery under command of Captein Bragg; blit the 
gunners stood at their batteries, and the Mexican lancers were scattered with volleys of 
grape-shot. A successful counter-charge was made by the American cavalry, in which the 
losses were severe. Again.st the tremendous odds the battle was fairly won. On the' 
following night the Mexicans, having lost nearly two thousand men, made a precipitate 
retreat. The Americans also lost heavily, their killed, wounded and missing numbering 
seven hundred and forty-six. This was, however, the last of General Taylor’s battles. He 
soon after left the field, and returned to the United States, where he was received with 
great enthusiasm. He was indeed, in the popular estimation, the hero of the war. 

With the opening of spring, 1847, General Scott found himself at the head of an anny 
of twelve thousand men, ready for his campaign against the capital. On the 9tli of March 
he landed to the south of Vera Cruz and .succeeded in investing that city. Batteries were 
planted but eight hundred yards from the defences, while on the water .side the American 
fl^t began a bombardment of the celebrated castle of San Juan d’Ulloa. This fortress had 
been erected by Spain in the early part of the seventeenth century, at a cost of four million 
dollars. For four days the place was beaten with shot and shell from the mortars of Com- 
modore Connor’s fleet and from the land-batteries which Scott had planted on the shore.^ 
Life and property perished in the common ruin. The Americans were already preparing 
to carry Vera Cruz by storm, when the humbled authorities came forth and surrendered. 
Thus was ppened a route for the American advance from the coast to the city of Mexico. 

MARCH OF THE VICTORIOUS ARMY. 


The advance began on the 8th of April, 1847. The first division under command of 
General Twiggs set out on the road to Jalapa. General Scott followed with the main 



ESCAPE OF SANTA ANNA AT CERRO OORDO. 


army. The advance was unopposed until 
the 1 2th of the month when the Americans 
came upon the enemy, fifteen thousand 
strong, who under command of Santa 
Anna had planted themselves in a strong 
position on the heights and rocky pass 
of Cerro Gordo. At first view it appeared 
that the Mexicans could not be driven 
from their .stronghold; but their expulsion 
was a neces.sity to further progress. Scott 
arranged his army in three columns for 
an assault, which according to the rules 
and history of war promised only disaster 
and ruin; but the spirit of the army was 
high and the General did not hesitate* to 
take the risk. • 


The attack was made on the morning of the i8th of April and before noonda^A every 
position of tite Mexicans was carried by storm. They were hurled from their fortificatidns' 
and driven off in a general rout Nearly three thousand prisoners were captured, t(^ther 
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forty-three pieces of bronze artillery, five thousand muskets and accoutrements enough 
to supply an army. The American loss in killed and wounded numbered four hundred 
and thirty-one; that of the Mexicans fully a thousand. Santa Anna barely escaped wifh 
his life by cutting loose one of the mules whicli drew his carriage and mounting its back, 
but in his haste left behind his private papers, his money chest and his wooden leg! 

The victorious Americans pressed onward to Jalapa. On the 22d of April the strong 
castle Perote, crowning the peak of the Cordilleras was taken without resistance. Here the 
Americans obtained another park of artillery and a vast amount of ammunition and stores. 
General Scott neKt turned to the south and captured the ancient and sacred city of Puebla, 
a place of eighty thousand inhabitants. It was a striking scene to witness the* entrance 
through the gates of a mere handful of invaders two thousand miles from their homes. 

The 15th of May found the American army quartered in Puebla. Scott’s forces 
had now been reduced by battle and other exigencies of the campaign to about five thou- 
sand men. He deemed it prudent, therefore, to pause until reinforcements could arrive 
from Vera Cruz. In the lull of active operations an attempt was made to negotiate with 
the enemy; but the foolish hardihood of the Mexicans prevented even the promi.se of suc- 
,cess. Scott’s reinforcements arrived, and with his numbers increased to eleven thousand 
men he set out on the 7th of August on his march to the city of Mexico. 

The route now led over the crest of the Cordilleras. The Americans had anticipated 
strong resistance and hard fighting in the mountain passes, but the advance was unopposed 
and the army sweeping over the heights looked down on the Valley of Mexico. Never 
before had a soldiery in a foreign land beheld a iriore striking landscape. Clear to the 
horizon spread the green fields, villages and lakes — ^a picture too beautiful to be tom with 
the enginery of war. 

The march was now unopposed as far as the town of Ayotla, within fifteen miles of 
the capital. The progress of the American army thus far had been along the great national 
road from Vera Cruz to Mexico. The Mexicans after their defeat at Cerro Gordo had 
gradually receded into the interior and established themselves about the capital. They had 
fortified the various positions along the national roads for miles out from the city. Per- 
ceiving the character of these defences, Scott wheeled to the south around Lake Chaleo, 
and thence westward to San Augustine. By this detour the army was brough|gwithin ten 
miles of the capital, 

STORMING THE HEIGHTS OP CHURUBUSCO AND CHAPULTEPEC. 

Prom San Augustine the approaches to the city were by long cau.seways across marshes 
and the beds of bygone lakes. At the ends of these causeways were massive gates strongly 
’defended. To the left of the line of march lay the almost inaccessible positions of Con- 
treras, San Antonio and Molino del Rey. To the front and beyond the marshes, were the 
powerful bulwarks of two fortresses called, Churnbusco and Chapultepec. These various 
outposts were occupied by Santa Anna with a force of fully thirty thousand Mexicans.i' The ; 
army of General Scott was not more than one-third as strong in numbers, but with this 
small force he pressed on to the attack. ... , 

■sThe first assaults on the Mexican positions were made on the 19th of August by the 
divisions of Genetals Pillow and Twiggs. The movement was against Contreras. The 
■Ameriodus pressing on in the darkness, cut the communications between the fortress and 
Santa Anna’s army. On the following night another column led by Geueraf Persifiw P*' 
..&nitbt>moved against Contreras, and with the early morning carried the place by sto^i^ 
Snt thousand Mexicans wMe driven in rout and confusion from the fortificationsi. Th^f* 
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Americans numbered fewer thdn four thousand. , This was the first victory of the memor* 
able aoth of August. 

On.th6 same morning. General Worth advanced on San Antonio and compelled the 
enenty to evacuate the place. , This was the second victoiy. At the same hour Qmietal 
Pillow moved a^iust one of the heights of Chunibusco. Here the Mexicans had concen- 
trated in great force, and here they fought with considerable spirit; but the height was 
carried by storm and the garrison scattered like chaff. This was the third triumph of the 
day. The division of General Twiggs .stormed and held another height of Chumbusco. 
This was the fourth victory. The fifth and last was achieved by Genelals Shields and 
Pierce. ‘The latter confronted Santa Anna, who was marching out of the city with rein- 
forcements, attacked him and drove him back with large losses. The whole of the Mexican 

Chapultepec. 

On the morning of the 
2 1st of August, the Mexican 
authorities being greatly 
alarmed sent out a deputation 
to negotiate with the victors; 
but the tenns suggested by 
the Mexicans were preposter- 
ous, and General Scott, who 
did not consider his array van- 
quished — as the Mexicans 
alleged — rejected the proposals 
with contempt. The weather,, 
however, was exceedingly op- 
pressive, and the general rested 
his men until the 7th of 
September. With the morn- 
ing of the 8th the advance was 
begun by General Worth, whO’ 
moved against Molino del Rey 
and Casa de Mata, 'the western 
defences of Chapultepec. 
These places were defended 
by about fourteen thousand . 
Mexicans. The Americans made the assault with their usual desperation, lost a fourth of 
their number, but carried both positions. The batteries were taken and turned on Chapul- 
^ tepee itself. Five days afterwards that frowning citadel was assaulted by the Am^icans in 
. force,'* and was carried by storm. Hy this victory an avenue was opened into the city. 
^Through the San Cosme and Helen gates the conquering army swept resistlessly, and at 
nightfall the soldiers -of the Union found themselv^ in the suburbs of Mexico. 

A CAMPAIGN OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCY. 

Santa Anna and the government fled from the city. On their retreat they turned loose 
from the prisons two thousand convicts, with license to fire upon the Ani^can atftiy. On 
tlfe Ibliowing morning before dawn a deputation came forth from the city to beg for; mercy. 
^P^fwere the messengers in earnest ; but General Scott, 'W’earied with trying, turned them' 
in disguAt ^'■Forward!'’' was the order. It rang along the American lihes at.stuit-» 
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'rise. The war-worn regiments swep? into the beautifuf streets of the ancient city, and at 
seven o’clock the flag of the United States was.ho&ted over tlie halls of the MontezlimaS. . 
It was the trimnphant ending of, one of the most brilliant and striking campaigns of 
Inodem history. 

The American army as compared with the hosts of Mexico had been but a handful, 
The small force which left Vera Cruz on the inarch to the capital lost much by battle and - 
disease. Many detachments had to be pasted £u route to hold the line of communications 
and for garrison duty in sundry places. After the battles of Churubusco and Cliapultepec' 
fewer than six ifynisand men were left to enter .and hold the capital of Mexico. The cam* 
paigii had never been seriously impeded. No foot of ground once taken from the MexicaUs 
was yielded by false tactics or lost by battle. The army which accomplished this marvel 
of ^ invasion through a densely peopled countrj', held by a proud race claiming to be the 
descendants of Cortez and the Spanish heroes of the sixteenth century — denounced at every 
step as a horde of barbarians out of the North — ^was in laige part, at least in the flhal> 
cainpaigns, an army of volunteers which had risen from the States of the Union and‘ 
marched to Mexico under the Union flag. 

Santa Anna, after leaving his ‘capital, turned about and treacherously attacked the 
American hospitals at Puebla. There about eighteen hundred American sick had been left 
in charge of Colonel Childs. For several days a gallant resistance was made by tixe 
enfeebled garrison, until (reneral Joseph Lane, on his way to the capital, fell upon the 
besiegers and drove them awiiy. Such was the closing stroke of the war — a contest in 
which the Americans had gained every single victory from first to last. 

The Mexican military power was left in a state of complete overthrow. Santa Anna, 
the President and commander-in-chief, was a fugitive. It was clear that tlie war was over, 
and that the .-Viuerican government might dictate its own tenns of .settlement. The 
Mexican Republic was completely prostrated, and must needs sue for peace. 

Negotiations were opened in the winter of 1847-48. American ambassadors met the 
Mexican Congress in session at Guadalupe Hidalgo, and on the 2d of P'ebruary a treaty was 
concluded between the two nations. A prompt ratificatic n followed on the part of the two 
governments, and on the 4th of Jtily, 1848, President Polk issued a proclamation of peace. 

Great were the changes effected iu the_ territorial boundaries of America and Mexico by 
the treaty of Guadalupe. Most important was the fixing of the dividing line between the 
two countries, which was established as follows: — ^the Rio Grande from its month to the 
southern limit of New Mexico ; thence we.stward along the .southern and northward, along 
the western boundary of that territory to the River Gila; thence down that River to its con- 
fluence with the Colorado; thence westward to the Pacific Ocean. Thus was the whole of ' 
New Mexico and upper California relinquished to the United States. Mexico guarapte^ 
the free navigation of the Gulf of California and of the rivers of the boundary. The 
United States on their part agreed to .surrender the places occupied by the American army • 
in' Me3s,ico, to pay that country fifteen million dollars, and to assume all debts due fropi the 
Mexican government to American citizens, .said debts not to exceed three million five 
hundred thousand dollars. It was thus, after the lapse of sixty-five years from the treaty - 
of 1783, that the territory of the United States was extended in an imbroken belt from the. 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

BOUNDAIW LINE BETWEEN BRITISH AMERICA AND THE UNITED STATES.^ 

So ended th| Mexican war, and such were its results. On the north, meanwhile, the 
hbundaiy linehetween the United States and the dominions of Great Britain had, not bei^* 
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definitely detef mined. The sudden extension of our territories to the Pacific furnished a 
powerful incentive to the settlement of our northern limits, as well as £he boundary on the 
southwest. The adversary in this case, however, was a party very different fix)m Mexico. 
The Oregon line had been in dispute since the early years of the century. According to" 
the treaty of i8i8 the international boundary between the United States and the British 
dominions had been carried westward from the northwestern extremity of the Lake of the 
Woods to the crest of the Rocky Mountains, but from that point to the Pacific the two 
powers could not agree on a dividing line. 

The United States, from 1807 downwards, had continued to claim the parallel of fifty- 
four degrees and forty minutes, but this botmdary Great Britain refused to accept In 
August of 1827 a conference was held by agents of the two governments, and it was agreed 
that the vast region west of the Rocky Mountains lying between the forty-ninth parallel 
■and the line of fifty-four degrees forty minutes should remain open indefinitely and impar- 
tially for the joint occupation of British and American citizens. Thus the difficulty was 
postponed for sixteen yeaiis, but thoughtful statesmen, both British and American, looked 
with alarm and anxiety to the existence of so serious a dispute. 

In 1843 negotiations were formally reopened. The American Minister to England 
proposed the parallel of fifty-four degrees and forty minutes, but this proposition was 
rejected as before. In the following year the British ambassador at Washington again 
claimed the forty-ninth parallel as the true boundary, but to this the American government 
refused assent. The matter involved came to an issue on the 15th of June, 1846, when the 



question was definitely settled 
by a treaty. Every point in 
the long-standing controversy 
was decided in favor of 
Great Britain. In the many 
diplomatical contentions be- 
tween that country and our 
own the United States has 
always been able to main- 
tain its position with this 
single exception of the north- 
western boundary. The 
complete surrender to the 
British government in this 
particular was little less than 
ignominious, and can be kc- 


SAM FRANCISCO IN 1849. counted for only on the 

ground that the government of the United States, as it then was, was indifferent to the 
extension of her domains by the addition of free territory. At any rate the seftlement 
f/fds 5nch as to deprive our couurry of a vast and valuable region inaccessible to slavery 
and extensive enough for ten Free States as large as Indiana.* 


DISCOVERY OF GOLD IN CALIFORNIA. 

'. Scarcely had the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo been signed when an event occurred 
which produced a profound agitati''n throughout the civilized nations. A laboref employed 


* Sttch was the indignation of the opponents of this treaty, especially the leaden of the Whig party, that 
&e political battle cry of “ Fifty-four Forty, or Fight,” becanic almost as popular a motto as Free Tnde and 
^Bailors’ Ki^hta " had bten in the war of iSis. 
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by Captain Sutter to cut a mill-race on the American Pork of Sacramento River discovered 
some pieces of gold in the sand where he was digging. With further search other particles 
were found. The metal was tested and found to be ^nuine. The news spread as if borne 
on the wind. From all quarters adventurers came flocking. Explorers went out and 
returned with information of new discoveries here and there. For a time it seemed that 
there would be no end, no limit, to the quantity of gold which might be had for picking up. 
Straggling gold-hunters sometimes gathered in a few hours the value of five hundred 
dollars. 

The intelligence went flying through the States to the Atlantic Ocean, and then to the 
ends of the world. Men thousands of miles away were crazed with excitement and cupidity. 
Workshops were shut up, business 
houses abandoned, fertile faniis 
left tenantless, offices deserted. At 
this time the overland routes to 
California were Scarcely known. 

Nevertheless thousands of eager 
adventurers started from the 
Western States on the long journey 
across the mountains and plains. 

Immigrants and miners poured in 
from .all directions. Before the 
end of 1850 San Francisco had 
grown from a miserable Spanish 
village of huts to a city of fifteen 
thousand inhabitants. By the close 
of 1852 California had a population 
of more than a quarter of a million; 

The importance of the gold mines 
of California to the industries of 
the country and of the world has 

never been overestimated, nor is suttbr’s mibi,, wherb marshabi, discovered goi4> in 
their richness yet exhausted. cawfornia. 

The yeai; 1846 was marked by the passage of a Congressional act for the organization 
of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. Twenty-two years previous James Smith- 
son,* an eminent English chemist and philanthropistj had died at Genoa, bequeathing on 
certain conditions a large sum of money to the United States. In the fall of 1838 Smith- 
son’s nephew and only heir died without issue, and the properties of his uncle, amounting 
to five hundred and fifteen thousand dollars, were secured by an agent of the National 
Government. The funds were at first deposited in the mint. Smithson’s will provided 
tliat his bequest should be used for the establishment at Washington city of “an institution 
for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.’’ In order to carry out the designs 
of the testator, a plan of organization was prepared by John Quincy Adams and adopted; 
by Congress. The result has been the establishment in the United States of oi^e of the 
most beneficent institutions known in the history of mankind. The “Smithsonian Con- 

* Until after hia^raduation at Oxford, in 1786, this remarkable man was known by tbe name of James Louis 
Miseie. Afterward, of his own accord, he chose the name of his^pnted father, Hugh Smith, Duke df Nonhum* 
herta nd, bat added the syllable son to indicate his descent. 
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tributions to Knowledge” already amount to more than thirty volumes quarto, and the 
future is destined to yield still. richer results in widening the boundaries of human thought 
and increasing the happiness of men. * 

The mortuary Irecord of this epoch includes not a few illustrious names. Fiipt of these 
may be mentioned ex- President Andrew Jackson, who died at his home called the Hermi- 
tage, near Nashville, on the 8th of June, 1845. The veteran warrior and statesman had' 
reached the age of seventy-eight On the 23d of February, 1848, ex-President John Quincy 
Adams died at the city of Washington. After his retirement from the Presidency he had 
been elected to represent his district in Congress. In that body he had displayed the most 
remarkable abilities and patriotism. There he acquired the well earned sobriquet of 
“Old Man Eloquent.” At the time of his decease he was a member of the House of Repr 
resentatives: ' He was struck with paralysis in the very seat from which he had so many 
times electrified the nation with his fervent and cogent oratory. 

In' 1848 Wisconsin, last of the five great States formed from the territory northwest of 
the river Ohio, was admitted into the Union. The new commonwealth came with a popu- 
lation of two hundred and fifty thousand and an area of nearly fifty-four thousand square 
miles. In establishing the western boundary of the State, by an error of surveying, the 
St. Croix River instead of the Mississippi was fixed as the line by which Wisconsin lost to 
Minnesota a considerable district belonging to her territory. * 

It was at this time that the new cabinet office known as the Department of the Interior 
was added to those already existing. At the foundation of the government three depart- ' 
ments only had been organized. To these were added in course of time the offices of Post- 
master-General and Secretarj' of the Navy. The Attorney General uf the United States 
had meanwhile come to be recognized as a member of the cabinet. The duties of tho 
Department of the Interior were gathered by a division of labor from the Departments of 
State and the Treasury. The new secretaryship was first filled by General Thomas Ewing, 
of Ohio. 

BIRTH OF THE FREE SOIL PARTY. 

As Polk’s administration drew to a close three parties and three candidates appeared in 
the field of political conflict. General Lewis Cass, of Michigan, was nominated by the 
Democrats and General Zachary Taylor by the Whigs. The accession of Vast and unoc- 
cupied territories by the successful war with Mexico had now developed in considerable 
vigor the anti-slavery sentiment among the American people. At first this sentiment was 
expressed in simple opposition to the extension of slavery into the hitherto unoccupied 
fiarinnal domains. As the representative of this sentiment, ex-President^Martin Van Buren 
was brought forward as the candidate of the new Free Soil party. The circumstances which 
gave rise to this party, destined' to play so important a part in the future history of the 
country, may well be recounted. 

The principles upon which the Free Soil party was based were aroused into activity by 
the treaty of the United States with Mexico and by the general results of the war. It was 
in 1846 that David Witmot, of Pennsylvania, introduced into Congress a bill to prohibit 
slavery in all the territories which might be secured by the treaty with Mexico. The authqr ' 
of the measure and many other statesmen and philanthropists had divined the bottom motive 
which was impelling the American conquest of Mexican territory. That motive was the. 
desire for the acquisition of vast regions on the southwest for the spread and development 
of human, slavery. By this means — ^by the creation of new States in thal quarter of the 
horizon; — the equipoise between slave)*holding and anti-slave-holding principles and powets 
might be maintained in the Senate of the United States. . *•' 
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The proposition of Wilmot was the key to all that ensued in opposition to the extension ^ 
of slavey. The bill was defeated, but the advocates of the me^ure called the “ Wilmot 
Proviso, ’’.formed themselves into a party, and in June' of 1848 nominated Van Buren for 
the Presidency. The real contest, however, lay between the Whig and Democratic candi- 
dates. The position of the two old parties on the question of slavery had not as yet been, 
nor indeed could ever be, clearly defined. As a consequence the election was left to turn on 
the personal popularity of the two candidates and such minor factitious questions as the 
politicians were able to devise. The memory of General Taylor’s recent victories in Mexico 
and the democratic features of his character prevailed, and he was elected by a large majority. 
As Vice-President, Millard Fillmore, of New York, was chosen. 

Zachary Taylor was by birth a Virginian; by breeding a Kentuckian; by profession a 
soldier; in politics a Whig. He was born on the 24th of September, 1784. His father 
was Polonel Richard Taylor, an officer of the Revolution. In 1785 the family removed to 
Kentucky which was at that time the western extension of the Old Dominion. Young Taylor 
distinguished himself in the war of 1812. He won honors in the northwest, particularly in 
the defence’ of Fort Harrison against fhe Indians. Hi.s- .services were conspicuous in the war 
with the Serainoles. His renown became great in our conflict with Mexico. In that 
.struggle he outshined General Scott, and his popularity made easy his way to the Presidency. 
His reputation was military, his fame enviable, liis character above reproach. Hi.s adminis- 
tration began with a renewal of the question about slavery in the Territories. California, 
the Eldorado of the West, was the origin of tire dispute which now broke out with increased 
and increasing violence. 

SLAVERY QUESTION AGAIN AGITATED. 

. President Taylor in his first message to Congress expressed his .sympathy with the Cali- 
fornians and advised them to frame a constitution preparatory to admission into the Union. 
The people of California caught eagerly at the suggestion and a convention of delegates 
was held at Monterey in September of 1849, only eighteen months after the treaty of Guada- 
lupe. A constitution was formed prohibiting slavery and was adopted with little opposition 
by the people. Peter H. Burnett was elected governor. Members of a General Assembly 
were chosen and on the 20th of December, 1849, the new government was organized at San 
Jose. A petition in the usual form was forwarded to Congress a.sking for the admission of 
California as a State. 

■ Now were the scenes attendant upon the admission of Missouri reenacted in the Cou- 
greisional halls; but the parts were reversed. As in that great debate, the Representatives 
and Senators were SRctionally divided. The proposition to admit California was supported 
* by Northern Cong^ressmen and opposed by tho.se of the South. The ground of such oppo- 
sition was that the Missouri Compromise line in its extension to the Pacific crossed Cali- 
fornia, whereby a part of the proposed State was opened to the institution of slavery — ^this 
by an act of Congress which no Territorial Legislature could abrogate. The Southern Rep- 
resentatives for tlie most part claimed that California ought to be rejegted until the restric- 
tion On slavery should be removed. The reply of the Northern Representatives was more 
moral, but less logical. They said that the arguments of the opponents of the bill for 
adinission could apply to only ^partoi California; that the Missouri Compromise had respeijt 
ONly to the Louisiana purchase and that California could not properly be regarded ks a part 
of that purchase; that the people of the proposed State had in any event framed their con- 
stitution to suit themselves. Such was the issue. The debates became violent, even to 
the. extent of endangering the stability of the Union. 
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It was at this juncture that the illustrious Henry Clay appeared for the -last time as a 
conspicuous figure in the (ipuncils of his country. He came, as he had come before, in the 
character of a peacemaker. His known predilection for compromise was'" once more mani- 
fested in full force. In the spring of 1850, while the questions referred to were under hot 
discussion in Congress, Clay was appointed chairman of a committee of thirteen to whom 
all matters under discussion were referred. On the 9th of May, in that year, he reported 
to Congress the celebrated Omnibus Bill, covering most of the points in dispute. The pro- 
visions of this cUebrated measure were as follows ; Firsts the admission of California as a 
free State under the constitution already adopted ; second^ the formation of new States not 
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exceeding four in number out of the territory' of Texas, said States to permit or exclude 
slavery as the people thereof should detennine ; /hi'rdy the organization of territorial govern- 
ments for New Mexic^ and Utali without conditions on the question of slavery ; ^/&«/‘/A, -the 
establishment of the present boundary line between Texas and New Mexico and the pay- 
ment to Texas for surrendering New Mexico the sum of ten milliqns of dollars from the 
q^ional treasury ; the enactment of a more vigorous law for the recovery of fugi^e 
slaves ; sixths the abolition of the slave-trade in the District of Columbia. * ^ <5 

The report of the Omnibus Bill precipitated a new debate imCongress which seemed 
likely to be interminable. In the midst of the discussion President Taylor fell sick and 
died on the 9th day of July, 1850. \’ 1 ce-President Fillmore at once took the oath of 
tind formed a new cabinet, with Daniel Webster as Secretary of State. - ^ 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE SIXTH DECADE. 

ITH the beginning of Fillmore’s administration vre 
enter upon a peculiar period in American history. 
It was the epoch during which public opinion was 
gradually transfonned from the support of the insti- 
tution of slavery and the condition of society in 
which slavery had its ground and root to another 
and more progressive and enlightened phase of pro- 
gress and national morality. The period in question 
corresponded in time witli the sixth decade of our 
century. It covered the administrations of Fillmore, 
Pierce and Buchanan. Its opening was marked by 
the passage of the Omnibus Bill. The discussion of 
this great and complex measure continued to the 
1 8th of September, when the last clause was 
adopted and the whole received the sanction of the President. 

This bill was sustained and carried through Congress by the eloquence and persistency 
of Henry Clay. After the adoption of the bill the excitement of the country rapidly 
abated and it seemed for the day that the distracting controversy was at an end. The 
peaceful condition, however, was only superficial. The deep-seated cause of the evil 
remained as before. The institution of slavery still existed and was destined in spite of 
all compromise still to disturb the harmony of American society until it should be cut from 
the body of our national life with tlie keen edge of the sword. For the present, however, 
there was quiet. The compromise acts of 1850 were in the nature of an anodyne. They 
were administered with good intent and were the last, perhaps the greatest of those tempo-, 
rary, pacific measures which originated in the patriotism and hopeful spirit of Henry Clay. 
Shortly afterwards he bade adieu to the Senate and sought at his beloved Ashland a brief 
rest from the arduous cares of public life. 

The Omnibus ^Bill proved to be a .strictly political settlement. By it the moral convic- 
tions of few men were altered or amended. Public opinion took its own course as it 
alwa}^ does despite the puny efforts of the men who sometime vainly imagine that they 
make human history. In the North there appeared a general indefinite and growing hos- 
tility to slavery; in the south, a fixed and resolute purpose to defend and extend that 
institution. * 

To the Whig President whose party was in tire ascendant in most of the Free States, 
the measure was fatal. Although the members of his cabinet advised him to sign the 
bill, the Whigs were at heart strongly opposed to more than one of its provisions. The 
Fugitive .;Sla‘<te Law grated harshly on the awakening conscience of many of the best men 
of the epoch. When the President signed the bill they turned coldly from him. Though 
his s^inistration in other respects was one of the ablest, most enlightened and progressive 
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known in our history, his dalliance with the institution of slavery, howevet necessary such 
a couree might have appeared to be, was not forgiven. Two years afterwards in the Whig 
national convention of 1852, although the policy of the President, with the usual political 
hypocrisy was indorsed and approved by a vote of two hundred and twenty-seven against 
sixty, not twenty votes could be obtained in all the Northern States for the renominatfou 
of Fillmore! Thus do political parties punish thetr leaders for hesitating to espouse a 
principle which the parties themselves are afraid to avow! 

* FILIBUSTEitS IN CUBA. 

To this period belongs the story of the attempt made by a few lawless American 
adventurers to gain possession of the island of Cuba. Rumots of Cuban discontent had 
reached the United States, and it was believed by the insurrectionists that the Cubans were 
ready to throw off the Spanish yoke and to apixal to the United States for annexation. In 
order to further a rebellion against Spam, (Itneial Narciso Lojm.v, a Spanish-Amgrican 
soldier, fitted out an cx}>edition in the Southern States and on the 19th of May, 1850, 
lauded with a consideiable body of followcis at Caidenas, a port in Cuba, 

No uprising followed the adventure. Neither the Cubans nor the Spanish soldiers in 
the island joined Lojiez’s standard and he was obliged to return to Florida. Not satisfied 
with this experience, he renewed the attempt in the following year and invaded Cuba with 
four hundred and eighty men. The force, however, was attacked, defeated, cajitured and 
the ringleaders were taken to Ha /ana, tned, coudemned and executed. 

President Fillmore in his first annual message recommended to the consideration of 
Congress many important measures. Among these were the following: A cheap and 
uniform postage; the establishment, in connection with the Department of the Interior, of 
a Bureau of Agriculture; liberal appiojiriations for the improvement of rivers and harbors; 
the building of a national a.syluui for disabled and destitute seamen; a permanent tariff, 
with specific duties on imports, and discrimination in favor of Ameiicau manufactures ; the 
opening of communication between the Mississippi and the Pacific coast; a .settlement of 
the land-difficulties in California; an act for the retirement of supernumerary officers of the 
army and navy; and a bo.ard of commissioners to adjust the claims of private citizens 
against the government of the United States. Perhaps no other series of recommendations 
so statesmanlike and unpartisan has ever been made to the Congress of the United States. 
Only two of the recommendations, howevei — the asylum for sailors and the settlement of 
the land-claims in California — ^were carried into effect. The Whigs of the President’s party 
were in a minority in Congiess, and the majority refused or neglected to approve these 
measures. 

A difficulty now arose with Great Britain relative to the coast-fisheries of Newfoundland. 
These belonged exclusively to England; but outside of a line drawn at the distance of a 
marine league from the shore American fishermen had certain rights and privileges, In 
course of time a contention sprang np between the fishermen of the two nationalities about 
the location of the Hive Should the same be drawn from headland to headland, thus 
including bays and inlets? Or should the line be made to coufonu to the irregulaeritics of 
the coast? The latter coustt action was favorable to American interests; the former, to 
those of Great Britain. The quarrel grew so hot that both nations sent men-of-war into the 
disputed waters. The difficulty extended from 1852 to 1854, and it frequeuti||f seimed that 
hostilities were imminent, Reason, however, triumphed over passion, and the difficulty 
was settled by negotiation in a manner favorable to the interests of the United Statts. ; 
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THE HUNGARIAN PATRIOT, AND NORTH POLK EXPEDITIONS. 

In the summer of 1852, Louis Kossutli, the celebrated Hungarian patriot, made a tour 
of the United States, and was leceived with edthusiastic admiration. He came as the 
representative of the lost cause of Hungary in her struggle against Austiia and Russia. He 
sought such aid as might be privately given to him by those favorable to Hungarian liberty. 
His mission in this respect was highly successful, the long-established policy of the United 
States forbade the government to interfere 111 behalf of Ilungaiy, but the people in their 
private, capacity gave to the cause of fiLcdoin in that land abundant contiibutions. 

To the same period in our history belong the first efforts of evploreis to jjeiietrate the 
regions about the North Pole. S}stematic efforts were now made to cuter and evploro the 
Arctic ocean. As earlv as 1845 vSir John P'raiiklin, one of the biavcst of Paiglish seamen, 
sailed on a voyage of discover) to the extreme noith. He believed in the possibility of an 
open polar sea and of a passage through the same into the Pacific I'ranklin made his way 
to a great distance 111 the direction of his delusuc hopes, but the extent of his success was 
never ascertained Years passed, iiiul no tidings came fiom the daiing sailor. It was only 
known that he had passed the couiitr) oi the P^quiinaux. 

Following in the wake of the*P"'iankhii expedition, otheis went, first of all in .search of 
Franklin himself, and after that to explore the Aictic legions. Hcnr> CTiiniiell, a wealthy 
merchant of New York, fitted out several vessels at his own expense, put them under com- 
mand of Lieutenant De Haven, and sent them to the north; but in vain. The govern- 
ment came to the rescue. In 1853 an Aictic squadion was equipped, and the command 
given to Dr. Elisha Kent Kane; but this expedition also, though fiuitful in scientific 
results, returned without disco veiing Fiauklin i. 

The necrology of this epoch included, fust of all, the great name of John C. Calhoun, 
of South Carolina. The distinguished Senator passed awa> on the 31st of March, X850. 
His death was much lamented, especially 111 his own State, to whose interests and rights, as 
he understood them, he had devoted the energies of his life. His earnestness and zeal and 
powers of debate placed him in the funil lank of American oratois. As a statesman, how- 
ever, he was wedded to the dcstiuctivt theoi\ of S^ate lights. The advocacy of this 
doctrine against the supremaev of Congicss and the nation has placed lum on a lower level 
than that of his great conteniporaiics Webstei and Clay. At the age of sixty-eight he fell 
from his place like a scarred oak of the foiest, nevci to rise again. Then followed the 
death of President Taylor, alieady nientioiiLd. On the 28th of June, 1852, Henry Clay, 
having fought his last battle, sank to lest On the 24th of the following October the illus- 
trious Daniel Webster died at his home at Marshfield, Massaclni setts. The place of Secre- 
tary of State made vacant by his death was coufeired on the scholarly Edward Everett. 

The ridiculous attempt of Lope/ to start a revolution in Cuba, though the movement 
was totally disavowed bv the United States and the officer at New Orleans dismissed who 
h^d permitted the expedition to escape from that port, created ninch excitement in Europe. 
The governments of Great Ihitaiii and Fniiice blnstcied, affecting to believe tliat the covert 
aim ^nd purpose of the United States was to acquire Cuba by conquest — that our govern- . 
ment was really behind the absurd fiasco of I^opcz. \ctiiig upon this theory the British 
and French Ministers at Washington proposed to the government to enter into a Tripartite 
Treaty^ so-^lled, in which each of the contracting nations was to disclaim forever all inten- 
tion of gaiiTOlg possession of Cuba. 

EVERETT’S REPLY TO ENGLAND. 

’ To this proposal Mr, Everett replied in one of the ablest papers ever issued from the 
American Department of State. He informed Great Britain and France that the annexatioxi 
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of Cuba was foreign to the policy of his government; that the*project vas’ieg^ed 
United States as a measure both hazudous and impolitic; that ehtke good faith vrbuld bje 
kept with Spain and with all nations; buf that the Federargovemment did not recognize in 
any European power the right to interfere in affairs purely American, and that any such 
interference with the principle and doctrine set forth by President Monroe would be 
regarded as an affront to the sovereignty of the United States. Such were the last matters 
of importance connected with the administration of President Fillmore. It is proper to say 
that had his policies and measures been cordially approved and seconded by the political 
leaders who controlled Congress the administration would have passed into history as the 
most salutary since the beginning of the century. 

It had now come to pass, however, tliat political parties existed for themselves*, for 
their own perpetuation in power and for the purpose of using the government of the United 
States for the ulterior purposes of partisan advantage. The time arrived for another presi- 
dential election, and Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire, was put forward as the candidate 
of the Democratic party. General Winfield Scott was .selected as the standard-bearer of the' 
■Whigs. The political aspect was wholly ridiculdus. The only issue which could be found 
or invent^ seemed to be that involved in upholding the* Compromise Acts of 1850. Both 
parties, strangely enough, instead of dividing on that i.ssue, were for once agreed as to the 
wisdom and justice of the measure. Both the Whig and Democratic platforms stoutly 
reaffirmed the principles of the Omnibus Bill, by which the dissensions of the country had 
fpr the time been quieted. 

The philosophic eye may discover in this political unanimity of 1852 the exact con- 
ditions of a universal revolt against the principles so stoutly affirmed. Certain it is that 
, when the two political parties in any modern nation agree to maintain a given theory and 
fact that theory and fact are destined to speedy overthrow. The greater the unanimity 
, the more certain the revolution. It was so in the present instance. Although the Whigs 
and Democrats agreed as to the righteousness of the Omnibus Bill, a third party arose, 
■\vhose members, whether Whigs or Democrats, doubted and denied the wisdom of the com- 
promise of 1850, and declared that a// the Territories of the United States ought to be free. 
John P. Hale, of New Hampshire, was put forward as the candidate of this Free Soil party, 
and the largeness of his vote showed unmistakably the approach of the coming storm. 
Pierce, however, was elected by a handsome majority, with William R. King, of Alabama, 
for Vice-President. 

The new chief executive was a native of New Hampshire, a graduate of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, a lawyer by profession, a politician, a general of the Mexican war, a statesman of 
considerable ability. Mr. King, the Vice-President, had for a long time represented 
Alabama in the Senate of the United States, but his health was broken and he was sojourn- 
ing in Cuba at the time of the inauguration. There he received the oath of office and 
hopes were entertained of his recover)' ; but he grew more feeble and presently returned to 
his own State where he expired on tJie i8th of April, 1853. the head of the new cabi- 
’ lift was placed William L. Marcy, of New York, as Secretary of State. ' 

PACIFIC RAILWAY PROJECT, AND OPENING THE PORTS OF JAPAN. 

Now it was that the question of the Pacific Railway was first agitated. As early as the 
summer of 1853 a corps of engineers tvas sent out by the government to expl||e a 'suitable' 
route. At first the enterprise was reganled as visionary, but the intelligent minority clearly 
^tomed the feasibility and future success of the enterprise. It was at this time that the 
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*dispttW boundary between New Mexico and the Mexican province of Chihuahua was satis*' 
&ctorily settled. The maps on which the form^ treaties with Mexico had been based were 
found to bej.errbneous. Santa Anna, who had again become President of the Mexican Repub- 
lic, attempted to take advantage of the error and sent ananhy to occupy the territory between 
the true and the false boundary. This actipn was resisted by New Mexico and the national 
authorities and for a time a second war with the Mexican Republic seemed imminent. The 
difficulty, however, was adjusted by the purchase of the doubtful claim of New Mexico. 
This transaction, known as the Gadsden Purchase, led to the organization of the new Terri- 
tory of Arizona. 

The year 1853 was memorable for the opening of intercourse between the United States 
and the Empire of Japan. Hitherto the Oriental policy had prevailed with the Japanese 
government and the ports of the countiy had been closed against the vessels of Christian 
nations. In order to remove this foolish and injurious restriction Commodore Perry, the 
son of Oliver H. Perry, of the war of 1812, sailed with his squadron into the liay of Yeddo. 
Being warned to depart he* explained to the Japanese officers the desire of the United States 
to enter into a commercial treaty with the Emperor. There was much delay and hesitancy 
on the part of the Japanese government, but con.sent was at length obtained and Commodore 
Perry was admitted to an interview with the Emperor. On the 14th of July, 1853, 
■American officer presented to the monarch a letter from the President of the United States. 
For a while die old distrust prevailed; but in the .spring of 1854 a treaty was effected by the 
tenns of which the privileges of commerce were conceded to American vessels and two ports 
of entry were designated for their use. 

While these events were haijpeniug in the Orient the .second World’s Fair was opened , 
in the Crystal Palace at New York City. The sixth decade marked the beginning of the 
era of international expositions. The American Crystal Palace was a marvel in architec-, 
ture, being built exclusively of iron and glass. Thousands of specimens of the arts and 
manufactures of all civilized nations were pnt on exhibition within the spacious building. 
The enterprise and inventive genius of the American people were quickened into new life 
by the display, and an impetus w.'is given to artistic and manufacturing industries. It 
cannot be doubted that international expositions aie among the happiest fruits of an enlight- 
ened age. 

WALKER'S EXPEDITION TO NICARAGUA. 

The spirit of filibustering now reappeared in General William Walker and his invasion 
of Central America. This audacious adventurer undertook his enterprise in 1853. 
He made California his base of operation.s, and first conducted a band of lawless men 
against La Paz, in old California. In the following year he led an expedition into the 
State of Sonora, where he was defeated and taken prisoner. He was subjected to a 
trial at San Francisco, but was acquitted. .Soon afterwards he raised another company 
and"^ proceeded to Central America. There he was joined by a regiment of insurgents, with 
whose aid he fought and gained a battle at Rivas, on the 29th of June, 1855. In another 
conflict at Virgin Bay he was again victorion.s. He rose to influence, gained the upper 
hand and was presently elected President of Nicaragua. 

Then came a change in his fortunes. A counter rebellion broke out, and the enemies 
of Walker were encouraged and a.ssisted by the Vanderbilt Steamship Company of the 
United States. ♦He was soon overthrown, and on May ist, 1857, was again made prisoner. 
Securing his release he returned, to New Orleans and organized a third force, made up of 
had everything to gain and nothing to lose. Returning to Nicaragua, fortune 
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*,the '3d pf September "Walker was brought to trial ^ud (X)ndemned to be shot . 

%ith whitA he inet his fate has half redeemed his forfeited fame, and left afiberthnei. i'^j 
doubt whether he shall be called fanatic or hero.* . . 

‘ At this period occurred the celebrated international episode known as the Mkrtih 
'affair. Martin Koszta had been a- leader in the Hungarian rebellion of 1849. Wheft 
insurrection was, suppressed he fled to Turkey, whence he was demanded as a trails, hy^^r: 
Austrian government. I'urkey refused to render up the fugitive, but agreed t^t he 
.go for refUgfC to some foreign land never to return. Koszta chose the United . Sthte^ csmu ^.1 
hfthe'r'and took out ftis papers of intention, but not papers of completed naturalizaHom 

contrary to his fonlier promise, he returned to Smyrna, M^here he received a pa^|SI>q^^f^‘ 
from the,,Americah consul and went ashore. " , , ' 

' Xhe* Austrian consul at Smyrna, having no power to arrest Koszta ou shore^ ins^^fdtMv 
aome bandits to seize him and throw him into the waters of the bay there a boat whicn'^ 
lay in wait picked him up and put him on board att Austrian frigate. The American' 
h^cirils immediately demanded the release of Koszta, and the captain of the sloop Si. 
loaded his guns, pointed them at the Austrian vessel, and was about to make quick; wotlc, 
wheh*it was agreed by all parties that the prisoner should be put in charge of the 
government until his nationality should be authoritatively decided . Then began a long 
complicated international correspondence, in which the American Secretary of Stated 
Williapi L. Marcy, prevailed in argument, and Koszta was remanded to the United States 
Of sp much importance is the life of one man when it involves the great question of 'hunnubi;^ 

^rights. . * : • 

QUESTION OF ANNEXING CUBA. ' 

^ After the descent of Lopez upon Cuba the relations of the Upited States and 
wre strained for a season. President Pierce entertained the belief • that on account of lie 


^ financial embarrassments of the Spanish government Cuba might now be p^ceably 
ohased and annexed to the United States. The purpose of gaining Cuba had been coV^iy . 
entertained by several Democratic Presidents — ^this, with the ulterior design Of' extdadin]|‘ » 
the slaVe territory of the United States. The desire to purchase Cuba was one ,9$^ 
devices by which it was hoped to keep up the equipoise of the South and of the.systjBiri. df ,. 
slave labor on the one side, as against the growing North and the^ system of free labor^qn.* 
thp other. , ' . ' 

^ ^ ‘ The -pending question was submitted to a commission having for its jchairmdn Jail^ 
BWch^nan, of Pennsylvania, A convention of ambassadors from the various .govemmepte 
’’inieres^d was held at Ostend and an important instrument was there drawn up, chiejiy by, 
Mr. Bhchanan, known- as the O-stend manifesto. The document was devoted /of the 
‘pijrt to-; a' statement of the arguments in favor of the annexation of#h>ha to tlie Uiijited 
States, by purchase. Nothing, however, of practical importance resulted from the'coi^: 
’ence or the manifesto. The logic of eyents was against tlie purchase arid the quqshion -was- 
■alltjwpd trilapise, , _ * • •. * 

if i*; * Ttee'pdet Joaquin Miller, claiming to have been a memljer of Walker’a band in tbfe first' invat^on , of C4>tral . 
,’^^iStica, afiectionately embalmed the memory of his brave leader *in a poem, “‘With Walker ini ’NiqyagqSi'' * 
wight well conciliate the good opinion ,' of posterity. > ' ‘ ■ 












A'h^auiy into those -vast regions the tides of eihigratidn "Virete pdurih^ fin^' A gfoy<^» 
js^ kind was necessary for the protection Of the ever-increasing frontier cofti- 
'a^i^es; ;. One must needs see in the retrospect Uie inevitable renewal under these cdn^i- 
k .dtms .of the slavery question ais the most important issue which was likely to affect'the cri^- 
'^^u of new Territories and new States. ' 

was in January of 1854 that the real agitation began. In that year Senator Stephen 
A; potfglasj, of Illinois, introduced into the Senate of the United States a proposition' tjo 
<Sg^ize the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska. In the bill reported for this purpose tlie 
. DJithor inserted a clause providing that the people of the two Territories in fonning their 
constitutions should decide for themselves whether the new States slionld be free jor slave- 
I holding..' Should this clause obtain, it would constitute a virtual repeal of tlie M^issiOuVi 
Compromise, for both of the new Territories lay north of the parallel of thirty-six degr^s 
and thirty minutes, above which line it had been provided in the Missouri compaet.thdt 
s^very or involuntary servitude should not exist. • 

The ulterior motive of Senator Douglas in thus opening anew a question -which had 
been settled with so great difficulty thirty-tliree years before cannot well be ascertain^* < 
; The friends of that statesman have claimed that his action was based on the theorj' that nlf 
•■.the Territories of the Union should, as an abstract and general proposition, be left entil^y 
freef^to decide their domestic institutions for themselves. The opponents of Douglas hel 4 
thai? his object was covertly to open in this manner the vast domain of . Kansas .'and 
.'Kebraska Jo the institution of slavery, and by tliis policy he lioped to secure the everlast- 
ing gratitude of tlie South. To that section it was alleged that he looked in his aspirations. 

the Presidency. However this may be, the result of his measure in the Senate Was inevi- 
table. The old settlement of the slavery question was suddenly undone. « . 


EFFORTS TO EXTEND SLAVERY LEAD TO BORDER WARFARE. 

^ . . '.With the introduction of the so-called KansaS-Nebra&ka Bill violent debates began in 
CougtOss and' continued from January to May of 1854. All the bitter sectional antagonisms'' 
* of the past were aroused in full force. It was as though a literal Pandora’s Box had beefj^ 
opened in tlie' halls pf government. The bill was violently opposed by a majority of the 
NbTtherh artid Eastern representatives; but the minority from the North and East, combini 
ring with -the .Congressmen of the South, enabled Douglas to carry his measure throujih 
. .'Congtess, and in May the bill was passed and received the sanction of the Pr^ident. . ‘ 

\ *.’With this act the" struggle which had been waged in Congress had been transferred^o 
iCansas. Should the new State admit slavery or exclude it ? The decisioi\ of the que^oit, 
.how.Jay with >the people or so-called squatters of the Territory. Douglas's, theory wa<. 
.named Squatter Sovereignty, and the opposite view National Sovereignty. Ffee-$tete 
•men and Slave-State men both made a rush for the Territorj'. Both parties were badll^ji^, 
; by strong factions throughout the Union. Kansas was soon-filled with an %itated 
of^-pfeople thousafiffis of whom had been sent thither to vote. The ]^r«}e-State partisa^' 
gained the advantage in immigration; but this was -counterbalanced by the pr6ximity;j^C 
;the great slaye State of Missouri. '\^ith only a modei^t river between her Western bord^ 
. aqd the plains of Kapsas, she might easily discharge into the Territory a large part of. 
her floating peculation, to be remanded whenever the purpose for which it was salt' 
the boundary had been .subserved. 


4 P 
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The Territorial election of November, .1854, resulted iix; tlm. ^hoice of a pro-slavery 
delegate to Congress. In the general election of the following year, the same party was 
trimnphant. A pro-slavery State legislature ch^n at this time as^mbled at the town of 
Lecompton, organized a government and framed a constitution permitting slavery. The 
FreetSoil party, however, declared the general election inyalid bn account of the large 
imported vote from Missouri aud other frauds. A Free-State cdrlventidh was held at Topeka, 
and a constitution adopted excluding slavery. The rival governuients were organized, and 
civil war broke out between the two factions. * • . ; 

For about a year (1855*56) the Territory was the scene, of turmoil and violence. In 
September, 1855, the President appointed John W. Geary, of Pennsylvania, military gov- 
ernor of Kansas, with full powers to restore order and puni.sh lawle^ness. On his arrival, 
warlike demonstrations cea.sed, and tlie hostile parties were dispersed.; By this time, how- 
^ever, the agitation having its centre in the afflicted Territo^ spread to all parts of the 
Union. Out of this complex and stonny condition of affairs tlie.' political issues were 
evolved for the presidential election of 1 856. ' 

BITTER CAMPAIGN OF 1856. 

James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, appeared as the candidate of the Democratic party. 
As for' the Whig party, that was in a state of dissolution.. The greater part had espoused 
the cau.se of Free Kan.sas. Clearly and di.stinctly these parti.sans piitfforward their doctrine 
of unequivocal oppasition to slavery in the Territories of the United States. They nomi- 
nated as the candidate of tlie new People’s, or Republican party, John Charles Fremont, of 
California, known popularly as the “ Pathfinder of the Rockies.!’ Meanwhile a considerable 
part of the Whigs and many Democrats, anxious to avoid or ignore the question of slavery 
foimed thejnselves into a secret organization which became a .political party undeY the name 
of the Know-Nothings.* The Democratic doctrine was the support of the principles of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill, or what was known as Squatter or .Popular Sovereignty. The 
Republicans boldly announced opposition to slavery in the Territories as their hmdamental 
doctrine. The Know-Nothing party set up its banner inscribed witti. opposition to foreign 
influence in the United States. The latter movement at one' time became formidable, and. 
several of the Northern States were cleaily carried by the Know-Nothings in the elections of 
1854-55. As the candidate of this party, Millard Fillmore, of New York,' was nominated 
for the Presidency. The election followed, and a large majority decided in favor of 
Buchanan and the Democratic party. The choice for Vice- Presidency fell on John C. 
Breckinridge, of Kentucky. F'remout, however, obtained a surprisingly large vote in the* 
Northern States, and but for the strong diversion made by the KnoW-Nothings his election 
had been probable. 

Janies Buchanan was a native of Pennsylvania, bom on the 13th of April, 1791. He 
was the last of American Presidents whose birth dated back to the eighteenth century. He 
was educated for the law. In his fortieth year he had riseii .to such reputatioq as to be 
appointed by President Jackson minister to St Petersburg. Afterwards he was a Senator 
' of the United States, and from that po.sition was made Secretaiy of State under Polk. In 
1853 he was appointed minister to Great Britain, and held th^'t position at the time of his 
nomination to the Presidency. On his accession to office he gave t'hej position of Secretary, 
of State to General Lewis Cass, of .Michigan. , • , 

j^Tbe origin of this apparently absunl ji.anie is found in a part of the, jdedge which the members took on 
iaidarion. They promised to know nothing but th'e Union, and to know noising but '* America for Americans." 
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THE ORED SCOTT DECISION. 

It was in March of 1857, immediately after the beginning of the new administration, 
that the celebrated Dred Scott Decision rendered by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Dred Scott was a negro who had been held as a slave by a certain Dr. Emerson, 
of Missouri. In course of time Emerson removed first to Rock Island, Illinois, and after- 
wards to Fort Snelling, Minnesota, taking Scott with him as a slave. At the latter place 
Scott and a negro woman wlio had been bought by Emerson were married. Two children 
were born of the marriage and then the whole family were taken back to St. Louis and sold 
as slaves. Dred Scott hereupon brought suit for his freedom. 

The cause was tried successively in the Circuit and Supreme Courts of Missouri, and 
in May of 1854 was appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States. There the matter 
lay for about three years. After the Democratic triumph of 1856, however, and the acces- 
sion of Buchanan a decision was at once rendered. Chief Justice Roger B. Taney, speak- 
ing for the court, decided that negroes, whether free or slave, were not citizens of the United 
States and that they could not become such by any process knoivn to the Constitution; that 
under the laws of the United States a negro could neither sue nor be sued and that therefore 
the court had no jurisdiction of Dred Scott’s cause; that the slave was to be regarded simply 
as a personal chattel; that the Constitntion gave to the slave-holders tire rights of removing 
to or through any State or Territory with his slaves and of returning at his will with them 
to a State where slavery was recognized by law; and that therefore the Mis.souri Compro- 
mise of 1820, as well as the compromise measures of 1850, was unconstitutional and void. 

In these extraordinary opinions — as sound legally as they were profoundly immoral — 
six associate justices of the Supreme Bench — ^Wayne, Nelson, Grier, Daniel, Campbell and 
Catron — concurred, while two a.s.sociate.s — McLean and Curtis — dissented. The decision 
gave great satisfaction to the ultra-slave-holding sentiments of the South and chimed in 
agreeably with the doctrine of squatter .sovereignty. In the North, however, great excite- 
ment was produced and thousands of indignant comments and much bitter opposition were 
provoked by the dictum of the court. 

One of the provisions of the Omnibus Bill of 1850 re nted to the organization of Utah 
Territory. That remote, transmontane region was occupied almost exclusively by the Mor- 
mons or Latter-Day Saints. By their exile, from Illinois and Missouri they had virtually 
escaped from the jurisdiction of the United States and had planted themselves in what they ‘ 
supposed to be an inaccessible country. At length an attempt was made to extend the 
‘ American judicial system over the Territorj'. Thus far Brigham Young, the Mormon 
Prophet, had as the head of the theocracy governed as he would. The community of 
Mormons was organized on a plan very different from that existing in other Territories and 
many usages, especially polygamy, had grown up in Utah which were deemed repugnant to 
the laws of the United States. • , ' 

In 1857 a Federal judge was sent to preside in the Territory. He was re.sisted, insulted 
and driven violently from the seat of justice. His a.ssociate officials were in like manner 
expelled from the Territory. Utah became a scene of terror for all officers of the United 
States and so-called “Gentiles.” The Monnon-s, however, claimed in justification of their 
course that the officers who had been sent out to govern them were of so low a character 
as to command no respect. 

The government deemed this excuse insufficient. Alfred Gumming, Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs on the upper Missouri, was sentto Utah to supersede Brigham Young in 
authority. Lfelana R. Eckels, of Indiana, was appointed Chief Justice of the Territory, and 
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an anny of twenty-five hundred men was sent to Utah to put down lawlessness by force. 

The Mormons were charged with the perpetration of many crimes, committed generally 
by an organized band called Danites who were known as the Avenging Angels of the 
Church. These were accused of murdering a large band of emigrants at a place in southern 
Utah called Mountain Meadows. The massacre was perpetrated under the leadership of 
John D. Lee, who suffered the supreme penalty of the law for his crime. 

JOHNSTON'S CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE MORMONS. 

Notwithstanding the show of force that was made by the military. Young and the 
Mormon elders were little disposed to yield. The antagonism of the people of the Ter- 
ritory was aroused to the last pitch. They remembered what their fathers had suffered by 
b anishm ent and persecution, and could but regard this extension of governmental authority 
over them as a renewal and aggravation of the former injustice and cruelties to which 
they had been subjected. The American army was denounced as a horde of barbarians. 
In September of 1867 tlie national forces reached the Territory, and on the 6th of October 
a band of Monnou rangers attacked and destroyed most of the supply trains of the army. 
Winter came on, and the Federal forces, under command of Albert Sydney Johnston, were 
obliged to find quarters on Black’s Fork, near Fort Bridges. 

Meanwhile Thomas L. Kane, of Pennsylvania, was sent out by the President with 
conciliatory letters to the Mormon authorities. Kane went around by way of California, 
reached Utah in the spring of 1858, and soon succeeded in bringing about an understand- 
ing between Governor Cumming and the Monnons. Next came Governor Powell, of Ken- 
tucky, and Major McCulloch, of Texas, bringing from the President a proclamation of 
pardon to all who would .submit to the national authority. The Monnons generally 
acce'pted the overtures. The army of the United States marched to Salt lyake City, but 
was quartered at Camp Floyd, forty miles distant. Here the Federal forces remained 
until order was restored, and in May <jf i860, were withdrawn from the Territory. 

. The year 1858 became memorable in the history of our country, and indeed of all 
nations, for tlie laying of the first telegraj)hie cable across the Atlantic Ocean. On the 
5ht of August in this year the great enterprise was successfully completed. The work was 
projected and brought to an auspicious end most largely by the energy and genius of 
Cyrus W. Field, a wealthy merchant of New York City. 

In this year the Territory of Minnesota was oiganized and admitted into the Union. 

. The area of the new State was a little more than eighty-one thousand .square miles, and its 
population about a hundred and fifty thousand. In 1 859 Oregon, the thirty-third member 
of the Union and second of the Pacific States, was admitted. The new commonwealth 
‘ brought a population of forty-eight thousand and an area of eighty thousand square miles. 
It was on the 4th of March, in this year, that General Sam Houston, of Texas, bade adieu 
to the Senate of the United States .and retired to private life. His career had been one of 
the most remarkable in American history. His genius was undoubted and his character of 
* so resolute a frame that in the last years of his life the secession storm that prevailed in Texas 
could not sweep him from his feet or bear him away from his devotion to the Union. 

' The year 1859 felt a shadow from the death of the illustrious Washington Irving. He 
had gained a proud rank in American letters. The powers of his genius had been devoted 
to the creation for his native land of ^iferary rank among the nations. His name had 
becc^e a. Household word in Europe. He it was, first of all, who succeeded in wringing 
from the proscriptive reviews of England and Scotland an acknowledgment^of the power 
and originality of American geniu;^. 
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Epoch of War and Greatness. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

ANTECEDENTS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


HERE approach the great tragedy of American history. 
Wc find ourselves in the dawn of that epoch which 
was destined to bring insurrection, blood and devas- 
tation -in its train. Eet us, in the first place, note 
with clearness some of the antecedents and causes 
which led to the tremendous conflict now impending 
over the American Republic. 

It was believed by the pro-slavery party and the 
Democratic administration, extending from 1856 to 
i860, that the Dred Scott decision — puny, paper 
manifesto as it was — ^would allay the troubled waters 
and i^roduce a perpetual calm. On the contrary that 
judicial edict came as a torch among combustibles. 
Some of the Free States proceeded to pass what were 
called Personal Liberty Bills, the object of which was to thwart the operation of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. A deep seated and unquenchable animosity towards the slavery propagandists 
was kindled throughout the North and many of the greatest and most enlightened Ameri- 
cans set themselves in relentless hostility, not only to the extension of slavery, but to the 
institution itself. 

Next came the John Brown iiisurrectioii of 1859. Old John Brown, of Osawatomie, 
deliberately devised a scheme for a servile war and revolution throughout the South. He 
had been one of the leaders of the Free-State militia in the border war in Kansas. He was 
an enthusiast, fearless, persistent, determined to do or to die, a religious fanatic who took 
no cotAsel of danger or defeat. With a party of twenty-one men like himself, but not his 
equals, he made a sudden descent out of Pennsylvania on the United States arsenal at Har- 
per’s Ferry, captured the place and held his ground Tor nearly two days. The militia of 
Virginia and then the national troops were called out to suppress the revolt. Thirteen of 
Brown’s men were killed. Two made their esca^t and the rest were captured.' The leader 
and his six ^mpanions were given over to the authorities of Virginia, tried, condemned 
and hanged. The event was one which to the present day excites the keenest interest and 
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liveliest controversy. Nor may it be easily decided whether an adventurer — supposing him- 
self under the'direction of the Higher Law — ^inay in such a manner attack the abuses of a 
State and whether, if he do, he strikes the blow in the character of a fool and madman or as 
the hero and protagonist of a new era. 

Ever and anon the controversy in Kansas broke out with added heat. There the Free- 
Soil party gradually gained the upper hand. It became evident that slavery would be 




finally interdicted in tlie 
new State. But a question 
had now been opened 
between the Noi^th and 
the South which was not 
to close except by the 
workings of the greatest 
tragedy of modem times. 
Among the Northern 
people anti-slavery senti- 
ments spread and became 
intense. It became a con- 
viciion that the institution 
^ of slavery must now be 
curbed with a strong hand. 
In the minds of the 
younger people that in- 
WARFARK ON THF. KANSAS noRDKR. stltution begaii to liavc 

the feature of a demon. 
In the South, on the oilier hand, the opposing conviction 
grew that it was the purpose and scheme of the Northern 
people, first to gain control of the national government 
and then to attack them and their peculiar domestic 
institutions. 


THE NOMINATING CONVENTIONS OF i860. 

Such was the fretful and alarming condition of affairs when the administration of 
Buchanan drew to a close. The nineteenth Presidential election was at hand. The Pree- 
Soil party had now become powerfully organic under the name Republican. A great con- 
vention of the delegates of that party was held in Chicago and Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, 
was nominated for the Presidency. The platfonn of principles declared opposition to the 
extension of slavery" as the one vital issue. In April of i860 the Democratic convention 
assembled at Charleston, South Carolina, but no sooner had the body convened than its 
utter distraction of counsels was apparent. The delegates were divided on the slavery ques- 
tion, and after much debating and wrangling the party was disnipted. The delegates from 
the South, unable to obtain a distinct endorsement of their views in the platfonn of the 
party, and seeing that the Northern wing was determined to nominate Senator Douglas, 
withdrew from the convention. The remainder, including most of the delegates from the 
North, continued in session, balloted for awhile for a candidate, and on the 3d of May 
adjourned to meet at a later date in Baltimore. ^ , 

The second convention was held pn the i8th of June, according to appointment, The 
Noithem delegates reassembled and chose Stephen A. Douglas as their standard-bearer* 
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. , ^7; . 

The seceding Southern ‘diSe^t^lif^journed first to Richmond, and afterwards to Baltimore, 
where they met on the a^rn'otr^t^t. and nominated John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky, 
The American, or Kno.w-^^h^^pajfty, which had now lost much of its distinctive cliar- 
acter, took the name *ctf Congtil!uti<^iaI, Unionists, met in convention, and chose John Bell, 
of Tennessee, as its candidate for tlas ©residency. Tims were four political standards raised 
in the field, and the excitement w^t 'it|irough the country like a stonn. 

In the political conflict that'fnsujed the Republicans gained much by their compact- 
ness and the distinctness of their irtto^tnces on the question of slaver)'. Most of the old 
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Abolitionists cast in their fortunes with the Republican party and the support of Lincoln. 
The result was the triumphant election of that remarkable man by the votes of nearly all 
the Northern States. .The votes of the Southern States were for the most part given to 
Breckinridge. The States of Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee cast their thirty-nitte 
ballots ‘for Bell. Douglas received a large popular but small electoral support.. His 
adherents were scattered’ through^ all the States, without concentration in any. Thus after 
controlling the destinies of the republic for sixty years, with only temporary breaks in l84(> 
and 1848, the Democratic party was overthrown and driven from the field. 

But what was the result ? The Southern leaders had declared already that the election 
of Lincoln b)fcthe votes of the Northern States would be just cause for a dissolution of the 
Union. Thrtats to secede had been freely indulged in the Sorithem States, but in the 
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North sudli expressions •were regarded as mere political bravado, made up, of soU£id dud 
fiiiy, signifying nothing. It •was believed that no actual purpose of rebellion e&ted attrong 
the people of the South. The threats that were indulged in rather instigated than deterred 

the Republicans of the populous North 
from voting according to their political 
convictions. They crowded to the polls 
and their favorite was elected by a plurality 
of the electoral votes. 

For the time, however, the govem- 
ment remained under control of the Douglas 
Democracy. A majority of the "members 
of the cabinet and a large number of Senators 
and Representatives belonged to the Breck- 
inridge party. These had imbibed from 
their proslavery education and local attach- 
ments alj the fire-eating proclivities of the 
extreme South. Such members of Congress 
began openly to advocate in the Senate and 
House of Representatives the doctrine of 
secession as a legitimate remedy for the , 
JOHW BROWN BESIKOED AT HARPER’S FERRY. elcctioH of Lincoln. With the closc of the 
curroit administration a climax was reached. With the ensuing spring all the depart- ‘ 
/Utdats of the government were to pass into the hands of the Republican party. The times 
were full of passion, animosity and rashness. 

SECESSION OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 



, * A,t this juncture the Southern leaders perceived that as affairs then stood the dis- 
memberment of the Union was possible, but that "with the inauguration of Lincoln and the 
establishment of Republican rule such a movement would probably be thwarted and become 
ah impossibility. Great was the embarrassment of the President He was not himself a 
disunionist In argument he denied the right of a State to secede; but at the same time 
he declared himself not anned with Constitutional power to prevent by force the secession 
of a sovereign State. His attitude thus favored the plans of the secession party. 
Buchanan’s theory of government was sufficient of itself to paralyze the remaining enei^jies 
of the^cxecutive and to make him helpless in the presence of the great emergency. It waS 
:,"with wisdom and craft, therefore, on the part of the Southern leaders that the interval 
between ^he November election of i860 and the inauguration of Lincoln was seized as the 
opportune moment for the dissolution of the Union. 

The event showed that the train had already been laid for the impending catastrophe. 
:„The Actual work of secession broke out in South Carolina. The disunion proclivities of 
■jfltat State, after a slum^SF of thirty years, burst suddenly forth in flame and fire. On the 
iyth of December, a convention of delegates chosen by the people of South Carolina 

Itlet at dharlestqm and after three days of fiery discussion passed a re^lution that the um<m 
hitherto existing ^tween South Carolina and the other States under the name of the United 
^States of America was dissolved.. It was a step of fearful importance, portending' w^ 
'.^^niversal disdotd. ‘ ^ 

i ' The; action of Sooth Caroling 'w:as cpntagious. Disunion spread like ^ iomity anmi^ 
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^ ^ttthen^ people "Wi&in a- short time the cottpn-<gr6wiaj^ States. !^ given 
■wholly to the cduse of dissolution. By .the 1st of February, i8bi, six^other ‘Stat^^— 
'Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Geor^a, 

Lottisiana and Texasr— had passed ordi- 
nances of secession. Nearly all the 
■Senators and Representatives of those 
States resigned their seats in Congress, 
returned to the South, and threw their 
‘lUfluence ■with the disunion cause. 

* lyittle opposition was manifested to 
the movement. Tho.se who opposed dis- 
lihion did not attend the State conventions, 
and the voice of opposition was drowned 
in the universal clamor. The secession 
leaders rushed together, carrying with them 
the enthusiastic support of the planters and 
the young politicians of the South. In 
some instances a considerable minority vote 
was cast against disunion. A few speakers 
attempted, but without success, to stem 
the secession tide. The course of Alexander 
H. Stephens, afterwards Vice-President of 
the Confederate States, was peculiar. In 
the Georgia convention he openly and 
powerfully opposed the secession of his State. At the same time he defended the theory 
of secession, advocated State sovereignty, declared his purpose to abide by the decision of 

Georgia, but at the same time .spoke again^ 
the , secession ordinance on the ground tha^ 
the measure was impolitic, unwise and likely 
to be disastrous in its results, dther iwottii'^ 
nent men in different parts of the South held 
the .same view, but Idle majority prevailed 
and secesssion was readily and enthusiastically 
accomplished. 

FORMATION OF THE NEW CONFEOERACV. 

With disunion came the formation of 
a new government On the 4th of February, 
1861, delegates from six of the seceded States 
a.ssembled at Montgomery, Alabama, anil 
proceeded to the establishment of a goyern- 
ment under the name of .the Confed«ate 
States.* of America. On the 8th of tije 
month the organization was completed, , !^ 
the election of Jefferson Da^vis^ of Missifr 
sippi, as provisional President, and.Alexiiln’^ 
liL, Stephens as Vice-Presttdent Thnsih ;^ 
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heart of the South a rival governmetft to tliat of the United States was speedily and 
effectively organized. ^ 

On the same day of the meeting of the Confederate Congress at Montgomery a Pea^e 
Conference, so-called, assembled at Washington City. It was a fruitless and bootless attempt 
to stay the hurricane. Delegates from twenty-one States were present and the optimists 
who composed the body still dreamed of peace. They busied themselves with preparing 
certain pacific and compromising amendments to tlie Constitution of the United States. 
These were promptly laid before Congress; but that body, freshly gathered from the people , 
and inspired with the rising antagonism to the course of the Southern leaders, gave little 
heed to the recommendations. The Peace Conference was pennitted to disperse without 
practical results. , 

Through all this excitement and upheaval Buchanan remained in the Presidency. The 
Democratic party still held control of the government. The country seemed on the verge 
of ruin. It appeated that the Ship of Slate was steered directly for the rocks. The 
Executive department was paralyzed. The President in the midst of his dismay and despair 
went about the halls of the White House wringing his ‘hands. The anny of the United 
States had been intentionally sent in detachments to remote frontiers. The fleet was 
scattered in distant sea.s. The credit of the nation had sunk so low that the government 
was unable to borrow funds for current emergencies at twelve per cent. 

Meanwhile the Southern leaders were having everything according to their counsel. 
All things seemed for the time to favor them in the work of disniption. They proceeded 
to seize public properties, arsenals, and as many as po.ssible of the government posts. Along 
the Atlantic coast only four of the national ports were for the present saved from capture. 

These were P'orts Sumter and Moultrie, in 
Charleston harbor, Port Pickens, near Pensa- 
cola, and Fortress Monroe, in the Chesapeake. 
All the other naval ports and posts in the 
seceded States were seized by the Confederate 
authorities, even before the organization of 
their government. Meanwhile the local war- 
fare in far-off Kansas continued to break 
out at fitful intervals, but the Free-State party 
gained at length a ^omplete ascendancy and 
the earlj admission of Kansas into .the Uniou 
with two additional Republican Senators was 
a foregone conclusion. 

At the bepnning of i86i the President, 
rousing himself for a moment made a feeble 
attempt to reinforce and provision .the garrison 
of Fort Sumter. The steamer Star of the. 
West was sent thither with supplies and men ; 
but the Confederates were informed before- 
hand of all that was , done, and they found no 
trouble in defeating the enterprise. As the 
steamer approached the harbor of Charleston, she was fired on by a Confederate battery and 
compelled to stand off. Thus in gloom and grief and the upheavals of revolution did the 
administration of James Buchanan draw to a close. Such was the dreadful condition of . 
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a&irs that it was deemed prudent for the new President to reach the capital in the night 
and without recognition. For tjie first time in the history of the nation the chief magis- 
trate of the republic slipped into Washington City in the darkness as a means of personal 
safety! 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Abraham Lincoln was, however, the man for the hour and the epoch. He had tifen 
thrown to the front by those processes which in the aggregate look so much like Providence. 
The new executive, sixteenth President of the United States, was a Kentuckian by birth,, 
born in the county Larue, on the rath of February, 

1809. His ancestors were from Rockingham county, 

Virginia. The childhood of Lincoln was passed in 
utter obscurity. The family were backwoods people 
of the lowest order. In 1816 Thomas Lincoln, the 
father of Abraham, removed to Spencer county, 

Indiana, and built a cabin in the woods, near the 
present village of Gentryville. At sixteen we find 
the future President managing a ferry across the Ohio 
— a service for which he received six dollars a month. 

He managed to obtain in all about one year’s schooling. ^ _ . , _ . _ 

In the year of his majority, his father’s family removed 

to tlie north fork of the Sangamon, ten miles west uncoi,n*s «ari,y homs in Illinois. 
of Decatur, Illinois. Here another log-house was built, and here Abraham Lincoln began 
for himself the hard battle of life. 



“The uncleared forest, the unbroken soil, 

The iron bark that turns the lumberer’s axe ; 

The rapid that o’erbears the boatman’s toil, 

The prairie, hiding the mazed wanderer’s tracks ; 

The ambii.shed Indian, and the prowling bear, — 

Such were the needs that helped his youth to train. 

Rough culture ; but such trees large fruit may l)ear, 

If but their stocks be of right girth and grain.” 

It were long to tell the stoiy of the hardships and struggles through which young 
Lincoln passed before he gained the attention of his fellowraen and rose to distinction. He 
served as a captain in the Black Hawk War, .and afterwards became a lawyer, in which 
profession his amazing common sense rather than erudition brought him success. In 1849 
he was, elected to Congress, where he distinguished himself as a humorous speaker. It was 
in 1858 when a candidate for the office of United States Senator from Illinois, that he first 
revealed, in his great debates vdth Senator Douglas, the full scope of his originality and 
genius. Two years after this combat of giants he was nominated and elected to the Presi- 
dency. At the time of his inauguration he had entered his fifty-third year. He delivered 
on that occasion a carefully prepared address declaring his fixed purpose to uphold the Con- 
stitution a,nd preserve the integrity of the Union. At the first, it was his policy to ignore 
the action of the seceded States as a thing in itself null, void and of no effect' 

At the head of the new cabinet was placed William H. Seward, of New York, as 
Secretary of State. Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, was appointed Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Simon Cameron, Secretary of War; but the latter was ^n succeeded by Edwin M. 
Stanton. The department of the navy was intrusted to Gideon Wells. In his inaugural 
address and first official papers the President distinctly outlined his policy, which was itt 
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brief to repossess the forts, arsenals and public property which had been seized by the Con- 
federates, and to re^tablish the authority of the government in all parts of the Union. 

Now it was that military preparations and movements were visible at the national 
capital. There was the portent of war. On the I 2 th of March, i86i, certain commis- 
sioners from the seceded States sought to obtaiu from the Government a recognition of their 
independence; but the negotiations were, of course, unsuccessful. Then came the second 
attempt to reinforce the garrison of Fort Sumter, and hard upon that act^ followed the' 
beginning of hostilities. 

BOMBARDMENT OF FORT SUMTER. 

The defenses in Charleston harbor were held at this time by a Federal garrison of 
seventy-nine men, under command of Major Robert Anderson. Owing to the feebleness of 

his force, he aban- 
doned Fort Moul- 
trie, and took up 
his position in 
Fort Stimter. By 
this time Charles- 
ton was swarming 
with Confederate 
volunteers, and 
powerful batteries 
were built around 
the harbor bearing 
on Fort Sumter. 
When it was as- 
certained that the 
Federal Govern- 
ment was about 
to reinforce the 
forts, the authori- 
ties of the Con- 
federate States 
detennined to an- 
ticipate the move- 
ment by compel- 
ling Anderson to 
surrender. 

To this end 
General G. T. 
Beauregard, com- 
mandant of Charleston, sent a flag to Major Anderson, demanding the evacuation of the 
fort. The Major replied that he .should hold the fort and defend his flag. On the ‘follow- 
ing morning, April 12 th, i86i, at half-past four o’clock the first gun of the great war was 
■discharged from a Confederate battery, A terrific bombardment of thirty-four hours 
durati<m followed. Fort Sumter was beaten into ruins and obliged to capitulate. The 
honors of mr were granted to Anderson and his men, who had made a brave and obstinate 
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tesiitaiice. The sequel showed that no lives were lost either in the fort or on the shore. 
The Confederates, by the* complete success of their initial onset, obtained control of 
Charleston harbor. , 

The effect, however, bofe h^^d on the aggressors. The news of the capture of Sumter 
spread through the country like a flame of fire. 

Through the crooked lane, * 

^ Through dashes and flashes of rain, 

Tlie news flew out to the coutitry wide 
Of the cannon-shot in Sumter’s side, 

And the crowds at the meeting-place 
Had the fire of anger in every face ! 

There had been on the part of the people a vague expectation of violence, but the 
actual shock came like a thmider peal. The towns became gorged with excited crowds 
eager to gather tidings 
and comment on the out- 
break of war. Gray- 
h aired men talked 
gravely of the deed that 
was done, and prophesied 
its consequences. The 
general effect of the 
assault on Sumter was 
to consolidate opinion in 
both the North and the 
South. On either side 
the sentiments of the 
people were crystallized 
into a firmly set antag- 
onism, which was only 
to be broken by the 
shock of battle. 

With the fall of 

Sumter, President Lincoln immediately issued a call for seventy-five thousand volun- 
teers, to serve three months in the overthrow of the secession movement. Two days 
later Virginia seceded from the Union. On the 6th of May, Arkansas followed, and 
then North Carolina, on the 20th of the same month. In Tennessee, particularly in 
East Tennessee, there was a powerful opposition to disunion, and the secession ordinance 
was with great difficulty forced upon the people, June 8th, 1861. In Missouri the effort of 
the secessionists to withdraw from the Union precipitated civil war, and in Kentucky the 
authorities issued a proclamation of neutrality. In Maryland the people divided into 
hostile parties, the disunion sentiment being preponderant. 

FIRST BLOOD SHED IN THE WAR FOR THE UNION. 

The North responded promptly to the call of the’ President. Volunteers at once began 
to march for Washingfton. On the 19th of April, when the first regiments of Massachusetts 
men were passing through Baltimore they were fired upon by the citizens and three men 
were killed. This was the first bloodshed of the war. On the day before this eveni a body 
of Confederates advanced on Harper’s Ferry, to capture the armory at that place. The 
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officer in command hastily destroyed a portion of the vast magazines and then escaped into 
Pennsylvania. On the 20th of April a company of Virginians attacked the great navy 
yard at Norfolk. The officers fired the buildings and ships, spiked the guns and withdrew. 
The Confederates took possession and recovered many of the guns and vessels, turning them 
in after time against the Government. * 

Virginia soon swarmed with volunteers from the South and it was not long until Wash- 
ington City was in imminent danger of capture. The National Government and the great 
communities of the Northern States were astounded at the vehement energy displayed by the 
Confederates. The first duty of the administration was to secure the Capital. On the 3d 
of May the President issued a new call for men, setting the number at eighty-three thousand 

and the tenn of ser- 
vice at three years or 
during the war. A 
fleet was equipped and 
sent forth to blockade 
the Southern ports. 
On every side was 
heard the note of pre- 
paration. The spirit 
of the people both 
North and South was 
thoroughly aroused 
and a great war 
thundered in the 
horizon. 

Meanwhile the 
Confederate Congress 
adjourned from Mont- 
gomery to meet on 
the 20th of July, at 
Richmond, which was 
chosen as the capital 
of the Confederacy. 

SOVKRKIGNTY FIAG OP SOUTH CAROMNA— UNION COCKADES ; AND COCKADES To that plaCC had 
OF SOOTH CAROWNA, VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND. already comc Jcffeison 

Davis and the officers of his Cabinet. There the seceded government took form and sub- 
stance. The men who had its destinies in charge were capable and experienced statesmen, 
full of animosity and detennined to win independence or perish in the conflict. So stood 
. the antagonistic powers at the beginning of summer, 1861. It was now evident, to all men 
— slow indeed had they been to believe it — that one of the greatest conflicts of modem 
» times was impending over the United States. What, then, were the causes which produced 
the Great Rebellion of 1861 and plunged the country into a niinous and bloody civil war? 

The first and most general of these causes was the different construction put upon the 
national Constitution by the people of the North and the South. A diflference had always 
existed as to how that instrument should be understood and interpreted. The question W 
respect to the relation between the States and the general Government! One party iield 
that under the Constitution the Union of the States is indissoluble ; that the sovereignty of 
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the nation is lodged in the central Government ; that the States are subordinate thereto ; 
that the constitutional acts of Congress are binding on the States ; that the highest 
allegiance of the citizen Is due to the general Government, not to his State ; and that all 
attempts at ntillification and disunion are in their nature disloyal and treasonable. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE CONSTITUTION BY OISUNIONISTS. 

The disunionists, on the other hand, held that the national Constitution is a compact 
among sovereign States ; that the.se States constitute a Confederacy, or what the Gennans 
call Staatenbund ; that for certain reasons 

that the sovereignty of the nation is lodged , ^ 

government ; that Congress can exercise no .mn ' ' ^ 

gress so" far as itself is concerned ; that the 
his own State and afterwards in a 'secondary 

as it related to themselves and thereby dis- 

solve the Union. massachusktts troops attackbo in xhb strbbts 

The issue thus stated and existent in Baltimore. 

the United States was as serious and portentous as any that ever threatened the peace 
of a nation. It struck into the very vitals of the Government. It threatened to tindo 
the whole civil structure of the United States. The question had existed from the founda- 
tion of the Government. For a long time the parties who disputed about the meaning 
of the Constitution were scattered in various sections. In our earlier history the 
doctrine of State sovereignty had been most advocated in New England. It was there 
that the greatest suspicion of the Union existed. With the ri.se of the tariff question ' 
. the local position of the parties was shifted and reversed. The tariff— -a Congres-j 
sional measure — ^favored the Easteni States at the expense of the South. Therefore 
the people of New England, and ultimately of the greater part of the North, passed over 
to the advocacy of national sovereignty, while the people of the South espoused the doctrine 
of State Rights. As early as 1831 the right of a State to nullify an act of Congress was ^ 
openly advocated in South Carolina and by her greatest statesman in the Senate of the 
United States. The belief in State sovereignty became more and more prevalent in the 
South, less and less prevalent in the North. Such was the origin of sectional parties in the- 
couhtry. 

VITAL ISSUES IN CONTENTION. 

The second general cause of the civil war was the different systems of labor in the North 
and, the South. It was in a word the question of slavery. Possibly, indeed, this cause 
ouglit to be stated first, as it underlay ultimately even the dispute about the Constitution 
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and the meaning of that instrament. In the South labor had tended' naturally 'to aj^jawli- v: 
tUral production ; in the East and North, to -.manufactures and' commerce. In the 
‘slavery existed. In. the East and North slavery Aaaf existed, but had passed away; ' . r 

wriner section the laborers were bondmen, property, slaves ; in fhfe latter, free tneni' citizei^ii 
, 'voters. ' In the South the theory was that capital is the owner of labpr ; in the Northi'thd^ .. 

' both labor and capital are free. The abolition of slavery in the Eastern and Middle Stat» 
had been, easily effected because of the unprofitableness of that form of labor. In the five* , 
great States forn^ed out of the territory northwest of the River Ohio slavery had bee» ' 
exclude by the Jeffersonian ordinance of 1787. There was thus a dividing line through •. 
^e Union.' »C)n the one side there was slavery; on the other, free labor. A powerfiil 

• a'nta^hism existed on this account between the two sections, and the discord was aggravated ». 

• by i^everal 'subordinate causes. * ' 

’ , ' Among these may be mentioned, first of all, the invention of the cotton-gin. In 1795. , 

Eli Whitney, of Massachusetts,, fresh from college, went to Georgia as, a school teacher, and 

resided with the family' of Mrs. Greene, 
widow of General Nathaniel’ Greene of' the 
Revolution. While there he became much *. 
interested in the difficult process of pickiiig . 
cotton by hand, that iS, separating the seed 
from the fibre. So tedious ■<\ras the' prod^ 
that tlie production of upland cotton Was . 
nearly prcffitless. . The cotton plant gtew ■ 
well in many of tlie 'Southern States, but 
the production was rendered of' no effect 
by the amount of labor required to prepare . 
the product for the- market. Whitiiey,,,wit.h .^' 
the inventive curiosity of his. race, succ^ded * 
in constructing a gin which astonished the 
beholder by the rapidity and excellence erf * 
its work. Cotton jn the seed was .separated 
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‘ito^ Perfection .and with great facility by the machine. .Cotton suddenly became the-pio^ * 
‘ ^pd^fitahle of all the staples of the South. The industiy of the cotton-producing 'Statqp ' 
\ 'was IrqjlfpludonizeA, Whitney obtained patents on his invention, but tlie .greed for obtain,- 
r using his jmehine was so great that no ' court could or -would. , protect h^, m 

Before the-'Rebellidn of 1861 it was estimatedthabthecottoniginhad 'added'ah ',' 
of a billion dollam to the revenues , of the Southern States. ' Just .iri'prppo^ioh 
imnredsed ‘Profitableness of cotton' slave labor became importont, 'STai^es 
I ;|tod,tb*^ystem of slavery a fixed and deep-rooted institution. ’ » ; ' « *' ..,• '*' ■ ’ . 

» I'- Slayj^ownierehip' whs .thus imbedded id Sduthern society. ' The separatioh betW!Si^.n tjid * ' 
‘' Irtaboriug-and fhe noii-laboiing class, was not only a .separation of tacC, butit-w^ a serration 
*>Qf,)^dition.- TJie conditJoU- had become hereditary." .Slaveiw came to -b^ rerairfed 



-i^Jphie ‘reader wiil be ahle-m thesq' antei^ents.to discover tlie bottom reaibqaftif iS®?..'* 
'crises tWoug^ which. flie; n^iori had.^eady passed-;. The sKyery ■ 

aU‘ pirfitics and statesmaifship. The danger of sprih^i^ ; 
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alre^y faity' toamfes^ in' tke AfisimH Oig'iiaiioft af xB2<>-Vi. .llitsats iiis*,. 
^ Union were freely and recklessly made, both in the South and the North ; in tho 
i, because the proposed rgection of Missouri as a slave-holding State ; 




of the prbpose'd 'enlargement of the dominion qf slavery., Hettry Clay anH 
.'“"^.lefiqw-statesmen sought by 'the Missouri Compromise to remove forever, the slavdry 
r I jjSroth' the , politics , of the -Country, but their suqpess was temporar>%. evanescent. , |.#i*i!ph|n,; 
.’. ' iiiimselfj in the opening of his great debates with Senator Douglas, aunounoed first ^11' Xp' 

.lie ti^on the ultimate irreconcilability of the opposing elements in the American sysJtera. ^ 
^ ,^ie declared that a house divided again.st itself cannot stand that the iiislitutiort of -^aye^V 
^io/carry out the anedogy, must either become universal in the United States or else by dinwl 
^ tatipn be put in, such a condition as lo lead to its ultimate extinction. ... ! 

THE TARIFF CHASM BETWEEN AGRICULTURE AND MANUFACTURE. - *' ^ ; 

Returning to the hi.storical cau.se.s of the civil war we find the next in order c* tinlC to, 
^ th6 niillification acts of South Carolina. These, like the rest, turned u^n the imtittftiott’ 
of slavery and the ■ 


leness. of 
#.c'qtt.pn. , Tlie 
S^ithem States 
had become cottbn- 
■ p r b,d u c in g ; the 
.l^astem States had, 
devqted.theirener- 
'“■ gies ’ i£o, manufac- 
Care^,' The tdriff. 
slimed to favor 
- . jir^ufaptures, , a t 
* , thje Cxpeiisp, erf the 
'■pjtoducefs' of raw 
»■ han't eri ah > .Mr. 

.I^lhoim ahd ‘his 
, ' friends proposed to 
; 'iem^y . the, evil 
! complained ' of 'by 
fuan'ulHng'-lhe laws 
/ of Congress and 
* Xl^h.s '.'forcing ari 
■^(^^6u-.'of tire 
t&dfiF. , HiX^measuieh 
j • /jiiifedj'iJiut fnpjljher 
do^prelhisj^ l^als.-j 
; ifi^h|hj.u««lfeaty-,ih 

^la^ the 
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because of the injustice of the conflict as because of the fact that thereby the area of slave, 
territory would be vastly extended. Next, in 1854, came the passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill. The Missouri Compromise was repealed, and the whole question opened 
anew. By this time the character and civilization of the Northern and Southern ^ople 
had become widely different A much more general cause of the Civil War wa^ the want 
of intercourse between the people of the Nor(^t and the South. Obeying those cosmic laws by 
which the population of the earth has always been distributed, the people west of the All’e- 
ghanjes had been carried to their destinations in channels flowing from the east to the west 
— ^never from the north to the south. The artificial contrivances of civilization had been 
arranged along the same lines. The great railroads and thoroughfares rah east and west. 
All migrations had been back and forth in the same course. Between the North and the 
Sopth there had been only a modicum of travel and interchange of opinion. The people 
of the two sections had become more unacquainted than they were even at the time of 
the Revolution. The inhabitants of the North and the South, without intending .it, had 
become estranged, jealous, suspicious. They misrepresented each* other’s beliefs and pur- 
poses. They suspected each other of dishonesty and ill-will. Before the outbreak of the 
war, the people of the two sections had come to look iipon each other almost iq the light 
of different nationalities. 

EFFECTS OF SECTIONAL LITERATURE AND DEMAGOGUES. 

Still a fourth cause may be found in the publication and injlitencc of sectional books and 
writings. During the twenty years preceding the war many, works were published both iii 
the North and the South whose popularity depended wholly or in part on the animosity 
and distrust existing between the two sections. Such books were frequently filled with 
ridicule and falsehood: The manners and customs, the language and beliefs of one section 
Were held up to the contempt and scorn of the p^ple of the other section. The minds of 
all classes, especially of the young, were thus prejudiced and poisoned. In the North the 
belief was fostered that the South was given iip to inhumanity, ignorance and barbarism, 
while in the South the opinion prevailed that the Northern people were a selfish race of ' 
mpan, mercenary, cold-blooded Yankees. 

To these antecedents must be added, in the next place, the cvjil influence of demagogties. 
It is the misfortune of republican goveniments that they many times fall under the domi- 
nation of bad men. In the United States the demagogue has enjoyed special opportunities 
for mischief. In the sixth decade of the century American statesmanship and patriotism 
were at a low ebb. Ambitious and scheming men had obtained control of the political 
parties and made them.selves leaders' of public opinion. The purposes of suCh were selfish 
in the last degree. The welfare and peace of the country were put aside as of little value. 
In: order to gain power and keep it, many unprincipled men in the South were anxiqqs to 
destroy the Union, while the demagogues of the North were willing to abuse the Union in 
order to accomplish their purposes. 

. ^o all these causes must finally be added a growing public opinion in the North against 
the institution of slavery itself— o. hostility inborn and inbred against human chattelhood as . 
. a fa 2 t. The conscience of the nation began to struggle, and the belief was more and more 
entertained that slavery was a civil and social crime per se, and ought to be destroyed. 

• This opinion, this conviction, comparatively feeble at the beginning of the war, was 
'rapidly developed, and had much to do in determining the direction and final issue of the 
■ conflict. Suclrin brief were the princijxil causes which led to the Civil War in the Uriited 
’ States, one of the most terrible and bloody strifes of modem times. , 




CHAPTER XXV. 

BEGINNING OF THE CONFLICT. 

STRUGGLE now impending was between tlie Union 
under the Constitution, upheld bj' the Governnieut at 
Washington and supported by the populous Northern 
States, on the one side, and the new Confederate 
government established at Richmond, backed by the 
forces of the South and the whole power of the ancient 
slave-holding system, on the other. The war proper 
may be said to have begun on the 24th of May, 1861. 
On that day the Union anny crossed the Potomac from 
Washington City to Alexandria. At this time Fortress 
Monroe, at the mouth of the James, was held by General 
B. F. Butler, with twelve thousand men. In the 
immediate vidnity, at a place called Bethel Church, 
was a detachment of Confederates under command of General Magruder. On the loth of 
June a body of Union troops was sent to dislodge them, and was repulsed with considerable* 
losses. Such was the opening scene in Old Virginia. 

West of the motintains the conquest of the State had been undertaken by a Union 
anny under General George B. McClellan. In the latter part of May General Thomas A. 
Morris, commanding a force of Ohio and Indiana troops, advanced from Parkersburg to 
Grafton, and on the 3d of June attacked the Confederates at Philippa. In this fight the 
Federals were successfiil, and the Confederates retreated towards the mountains. At this 
juncture General McClellan arrived, assumed command, and on the nth of July gained a 
victory of some importance at Rich Mountain. General Garnet, the Confederate com- 
mander, fell back to Cheat River, where he was a second time defeated and himself killed 
in battle. 

The next combat was on the loth of August, between General Floyd, commanding 
tjie Confederates at Camifex Ferry, on Gauley River, and the Union forces under General 
Rosecrans. The latter were victorious and the Cfonfederates retreated. On the 14th 'of 
.^epfember a division of Confederates under General Robert E. Lee was defeated at Cheat 
Mountain, by which success the Federal autliority was restored throughout West Virginia.* 

In the meantime General Robert Patterson marched with a Federal force from Cham- 
bersburg to retake Harper’s Ferry. On the nth of the month tlie division of Colonel 
Lewis Wallace made a sudden and successful onset upon a detachment of Coxifederates at 
Romney. Patterson crossed the Potomac with the main body, entered the' Shenandoah 
Valley and pressed back the Confederates to Wiucfiester. Thus far there had been only 
petty conflicts — ^thef premonitory onsets and skirmishes of the great struggle. . But the time 
ha4 now arrived for the first real battle of the war. 
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After the retirement of the Confederates from West Virginia the Confedel&te forces of 
• the State, commanded by Gfonetal l^autegard, were concentrated at Manas^ Junction, on 
the Orange Railroad, twenty-seven iniles west of Alexandria. Ahother large Confederate 
force under General Joseph E. Johnston, lay in the .Shenandoah Valley, within supporting 
distance of Beaureghrd. The Union army at Alexandria was commanded by General Ir«rin 
McDowell, and General Patterson was stationed in front of Washington to watch Johnston’s 
movements arid prevent the latter from joining Beanregard. 

of July. Two days afterwards 
and Bull Run. ' The Federals 
tlien pressed on, and on the 
morning of the 21st of Jxily 
came upon the Confederate 
army strongly posted between 
Bull Run and Manassas Junc- 
tion.. Here a general battle 
ensued, continuing with great 
severity until noonday. The 
advantage was with the Union 
anny, and it seemed probable 
that the Confederates would 
suffer a complete defeat ; bnt 
in the crisis 6f the battle 
General Jolniston arrived with 
nearly six thousand fresh 
troops from the Shenandoah 
Valley. The tide of victory 
turned immediately, and 
McDowell’s whole- anny was 
thrown back in rout and con- 
fusion. A panic spread through 
.the Union forces. The anny 
had been followed out from 
Washington by a throng of 
non-combatants. Soldiers and 
citizens became mixed together 
in the retreat, and the wjiole 
mass rolled back in disorgani- 
zation into tfie defences of 
Washington. The losses on 
both sides were great, )}eing 
on the Union side 895 ^ 
on the Confederate side 2050. 1 
New before In America had such numbers fallen in battle; and jyet this was, but the 
feeble introduction to the bloody, desperate and Idng-continu^ struggle which was. abojit 
to eneue. 


FIRST BATTLE OF BULL- RUN. 

The advance of the Union army was begun on the 1 6th 
an unimportant engagement took'place between Centreville 
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Great were the chagrin and humiliation of the North and great vfas the exultation of 
the Confederates. The Federal goverhfeht was with good reason alarmed*for the safejty of 
Washington City. In Richmond there were jubilation and confidence. There on the day 
before the battle the new Confederate government was organized. The Southern Congress 
assembled and into It were gathered the pride, the talent and the experience of the South. 
Many men of distinguished abilities were there. Jefferson Davis, the President, was a far-- 
sighted and talented man. His experience was wide and thorough as a civilian and his 
reputation as a soldier, earned in the Mexican War, was enviable. He had wrved in both 
Houses of Congress and as a meniber of Pierce’s Cabinet. His talents, character and ardent 
advocacy of State Ri^its made him the natural, if not the inevitable, leader of the Con- • 
federacy in the impending conflict with the Union. 

For a brief season the disaster at Bull Run seemed to paralyze the Union cause. Mili- 
tary operations in the E^t ceased. In Missouri, however, hostilities broke out and were 
attended with important consequences. Missouri, though a slave-holding State, had not 
seceded from the Union. The convention which was called by Governor Jackson in accord- 
ance with an act of the legislature refused to pass an ordinance of secession. The Disunion 
party, however, was strong and aggressive. The governor was himself the leader of this 
party and the Disunionists were loath to give up the State. 

Civil war supervened. P^ederal and Confederate camps were organized in many parts 
of the State. The Confwierates captured the United States Ursenal at Liberty, in Clay 
county, and obtained thereby supplies, anns and munitions. They then formed Camp 
Jackson, in the western suburbs of St. Louis, and the arsenal of that city was endangered. 

At this juncture, however. Captain Lyon 
appeared on the scene and removed the 
arms and stores of St lyouis first to Alton 
and then to Springfield, Illinois. He then 
attacked Camp Jackson and broke up that 
rendezvous of the Confederate party. 

The Confederates from Arkansas and 
Texas now made a rush to secure the lead 
mines in the southwest part of Missouri. 
On the 17th of June General Nathaniel 
Lyon encountered a Confederate force 
under Governor Jackson, at Booneville, 
and gained a decided advantage. On the 
5th of July the Federals under Colonel 
Franz Sigel were successful in a severe 
engagement with Jackson’s forces at Car- 
thage. Then came the battle of Bull < 
Run in the East. On the loth of August 
tihe severest encounter thus far in the West occurred at Wilson’s Creek, a short distance 
south of Springfield, Missouri. General Lyoii made a daring attack on the Confederate 
forces of Generals McCullough and Price. The Federals at first gained the field, but 
General Lyon was 'killed and his, men retreated, the command falling to Sigel. 

^ General Price at the head of the Cclhfederate army pressed northward across tihe State 
L®?^iogton, on the Missouri River. Here wa.s stationed a division of twenty-six hundred 
liFederals,, under command of Colonel Mulligan. The fort was stubbornly defended, but 
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Mulligan was obliged to capitulate. Price tun^d to the wuth ; the Federals ralU^ ^d 
on the i6th of October lycxington was retaken. Oeneral john C.* Fremont, who had' be<!h 
appointed to the command of all the Union forces in Missouri, followed the Confederates as 
far as Springfield, and was on the eve of making an _ attack when he was superseded by , 
General Wnter. The latter drew back to St Louis, where he was in turn superseded by 
General Henry W. Halleck. Late in the year Price fell back towards Arkansas. 

BATTLE OF BELMONT. 

The only remaining movement of importance was at Belmont, on the Mississippi. , Jt- 
■will be remembered that Kentucky had declared neutrality as her policy in the war. The 
Confederate government, however, sent General Iveonidas Pope with-lin army into the State, 
to enable the Disunion party to overbear the Unionists. Pope captured the town of Colum- 
bus and planted batteries at that place commanding the Mississippi. The Confederates 
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gathered in force on the opposite bank of the river. . With a view to dislodging this body, 
Colonel Ulysses S. Grant, with three thousand Illinois troops, was sent by way of Cairo 
into Missouri. On November 7th he attacked the Confederate camp at Belmont and was 
successful in the onset.. General Pope threw, reinforcements across the river and the Ken- 
tucky batteries were brought to bear on the Federal position. Grant was .obliged to fall 
, back 'without much advantage from lift initial success. . ^ 

After Bull Run the government concern^ itself first of all with the defences,of Wa^- ^ 
ingtpn. The autumn of 1861 was a season of depression to tlie Union cause., A reaction * 
ramp howevcT, for vritli the subsidence of the panic the administration redoubled its 
energies. Volunteers came in great numbers from tl^^ Northern States, and the first two 
♦ calls were quickly filled: The aged General Scott, comVauder-in-chfo.f of the armies, found 
hiinse)f .unable longer to bear the burden resting^upon him and retired from active duty. 
General George B. McClellan was called over froip West Virginia and ..put in cmnraand of 
fihe Army of the Potomac. 
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The event showed that the young g^eneral as an organi/er and disciplinarian had no’ 
superior. The forces tinder his command were by the middle of October increased to a 
hundred and fifty thousand men. The army was no longer a mere rout of vohmteers, but 
A comiiact, well di.sciplined and powerful engine of war. On the aist of Octobei* a force of 
two tliousand Federals under Colonel Baker crossed the Potomac at Ball’s Bluff, where they 
were attacked by the Confederates under (xeneral Evans and driven back to the river. ‘ 
Colonel Baker was killed and his force routed with a loss of fully eight hundred men. 

One of the first tasks imixised on the P'ederal (ioverumeiit was to gain full command 
of the seacoast. . In the summ/^r of i86i several uaval expeditions were sent out to maintain 
the authority of the fruited vStates along the Confederate sea-border. Coinmodorc String- 
ham and General Butler sailed to the coast of North Carolina, and the 29th of August 
captured the forts at Hatteras Inlet. On the 7th of November an armament under Com- 
modore Dupont and General Thomas W. Shennan took Ports Walker and Beauregard at 
the entrance of Port Royal. Hilton Head, a point most advantageous for operations against 
Charleston and Savannah, thus fell into the iwwer of the government. A blockade was 
successfully established around the whole Confederate coast, and i>oon became so rigorous as 
to cut off all communication between the Confederate States and foreign nations. A serious 
difficulty arose at this juncture on account of the blockade between the P'ederal government 
and Great Britain. 

OANGCR FOLLOWING THE SEIZURE OF MASON AND SLIDELL. 

• 

One* of the chief reliances of the Confederacy was the cotton crop of the Southern 
States. American cotton had become a virtual necessity to the factories of England. To 
have the cotton supply cut off suddeiih was in the nature of a calamity to the industrial 
interests of Great Britain. A state of feeling supervened in that country unfavorable to the 
Unitetl States and sympathetic with the Confederacy. The British government desired the 
succe.ss of the rebellion. The Confederate administration played well to this sentiment. 
James M. Mason and John vSlidell, fonnerh {senators of the United vStates, were appointed 
amba.ssadors of the Confedeiato States to P'rance and England. Before they left America, 
however, the Union squadron had closed around the Southern ports, and the ambassadors 
were obliged tq make their escape from Charleston harbor in a blockade runner. Making 
their way from that poit, they reached Havana in safety and were taken on board of the 
British mail-steamer Trru/ for Etitopc. 

The sailed, but on the 8th of November was overtaken by the United States 

frigate Sa» Jacinto^ under Captain Wilkes. The Trent was unceremoniously hailed and 
boarded. The two ambassadors and their secretaries were seized, transferred to the San 
Jacinto^ carried to Boston and imprisoned. The Trent was allowed to proceed on her way 
to England. The .storv of the insult to the British flag was told, and the whole kingdom 
burst out in a blaze of wrath. 

The sequel showed how little disposed nations atte to rcganl consistency and right when 
their prejudices are involved. For nearly a ^lalf century the United States had stoutly con- 
.tended for the exemption of neutial flags on the high sea. The American theory had 
alWvs been that the free flag makes free gcwids, contraband of war only excepted, trreat 
Britain, on the other hand, had been imiutmorullv the most arrogant of all civilized nations 
in the matter of search and seizure. She had in the course of her history insulted almostfr 
evexy flag seen on the ocean. But in th|i particular iustan'ce the position of the ^rtieswas 
suddeuljf reversed. The iieople of tin TTnitcd .States Ipudly applauded Captain Wilkes ; the 
House, of Representatives pa.ssed a vote of thanks to him, yvith the presentation of a Sworii 
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Sven the adnrittistration disposed to defend his action. Great Britain, with - 
inconsistency, flung herself into a fnrious passion for^ the alleged insult to her flag ^d 
sovereignty. For a short time it appeared that war between the two nations was inevitable. 

This peril, however, was avoided by the adroit and far-reaching diplomacy of WUliam 
H. Seward, Secretary of State. When Great Britain demanded reparation for the insult 
and immediate liberation of the prisoners, he replied in a mild, cautious and very able 
paper. It was conceded that the seizure of Mason and vSlidell was not in accordance with 

the law of nations. A suitable apology was ac- 
cordingly made, and the Confederate ambassadors 
were sent to their destinatibn abroad. The peril ^ 
of war was averted, and Great Britain was un- 
wittingly committed to a policy respecting the 
rights of neutrals which she had hitherto denied, 
and which the United States had always con- 
tended for. 

The beginning of 1862 found the government 

with an army of about 

four hundred and 

fifty thousand men. . 
Nearly two hundred 
thousand of these 
composed the Army 
of the Potomac under 
General McClellan. 
Another division,, 
under General Don 
Carlos Buell, was - 
stationed at Douisr 
ville, Kentucky ;’and 
it was in this depart- 
ment that the cam- 
paigns of the year 
were begun. Early 
in January the Con- 

suRRJtNDKR OF FORT IJONKI.SON. federate Colonel 

Humphrey Marshall, commanding a force on Big Sandy River Eastern Kentu^j^ ^ 
attacked and defeated by a detachment of Unionists under Colonel James A. Garfield. 
Tra days later an important battle was fought at Mill Spring, Kentucky. The Con- 
MeratJ were led by Generals Crittenden and Zollicoffer and the Eederals by General 
Geor^ H. Thomas. ^Both 'sides lost heavily, and the Confederates were defeated; General 

Zollicoffer was among the slain. 

> CAPTURE OF FORTS HENRY AND DONELSON. 

.Operations much more importaut soon followed -on the Tennessee and Cumhertaud 
fo«rs. The Tennessee, at the southern torder of Kentucky, c ytmanded V 
Mitnirv and the Cumberland^ by Fort Dojielsotf, ten miles south of the Tet\nessee hue. At 
Stunning of the year the Fe^eihl officers planned the capture of both these plac^ 
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Commodore Foote was sent up the Tennessee with a flotilla , of gunboats and at the same, 
time General Grant moved against Fort Henry. Beftve he reached his destination, how- 
ever, the gunboats compelled the evacuation of the fort, the Confederates escaping to Fort 
Don^lson. 

The flotilla now dropped down the Tennessee, took on supplies at Cairo, and then 
ascended the Cumberland. Grant crossed the country from Fort Henry to Donelson, and 
found the place well defended by ten thousand Confederates, under General Simon B. 
Buckner. Grant’s forces were fully twenty-five thousand strong; but the weather was 
extremely bad, and the assaults on the fortifications must be made at great peril and disad- 
vantage. • On the 14th of February, i86a, the gunboats in the Cumberland were repulsed 
with considerable losses. On the next day the garrison of Fort Donelson attempted to 
break through Grant’s lines but were driven back with much slaughter. On the i6th, 
Buckner was obliged to capitulate. His array, numbering fully ten thousand men, became 
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prisoners of war, and all the magazines, stores and guns of the fort fell into the hands of the 
Federals. It was the first decided Union victory of the war. The immediate result of the 
capture was the evacuation of Kentucky and the capital of Tennessee by the Confederates. 
Nor did they ever afterwards recover the gronnd thus lost. 

THE BATTLE SHOCK AT SHILOH. 

Such was the real beginning of the military career of General Ulys.ses S. Grant. That 
officer at once followed up his success by ascending the Tennessee river as far as Pittsburg 
landing. In the first days of April he formed a camp on the left bank of that stream at a 
place qalled Shiloh Church. Here on the morning of the 6th of the month the Union army 
wa# suddenly and audaciously attacked by the Confederates under Generals Albert S. 
Johnston and Beauregard. The shpck of the onset was at first irresi.stible. All day long 
the battle raged with unprecedented slaughter on both si4es. The Federals were gradually 
forced hack nearer and nearer to the Tennessee, until at nightfall they came under the pro- 
tectipfn of the gunboats in the river. Darkness closed on the scene with the conflict unde- 
qvfM; but in the desperate crisis General Buell arrived from Nashville with strong rein* 
si^cements. • * - ' ' " . ' ■ 
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General Grant, however, by no means despaired of gaining the victory, During the* 
night he, with General William T. .Sherman, made arrangements to assume the offensive on- 
the morrow. General Johnston had been killed in the first day’s battle. Beauregard, on 
whom, the command was devolved, was unable to gain aUy further successes. On the con- 
trary, when the battle wks renewed on the morning of the 7th, everything went against the 
Confedoates, and they were obliged to fall back in full retreat to Corinth. The losses in 
killed, wounded and missing in this dreadful conflict were more than ten thousand on each 
side. Never before had there been such a harvest of death in the countries on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

, Meanwhile the Federals had been steadily successful in a series of actions on Uto 
Mississippi. The Confederates after the evacuation of Columbus, Kentucky, had proceeded 
to Island Number Ten, a few miles below, and built thereon strong fortifications command- 
ing the two channels of the river. On the western shore the town of New Madrid was held 
by the Confederates. Against this place General John Pope advanced with a body of 
Western troops, and was successful in capturing the town. Commodore J^oote’s flotilla 
attacked the fortifications on the i.sland, and Pope’s forces cooperated with the gunboats in 
a siege of twenty-three days’ duration. On the 7th of April, while the Union anny at 
Shiloh, rallying from apparent defeat, was pres.sing the Confederates in the direction of 
Corinth, the garrison of Island Number Ten, numbering five thousand, were made prisoners 
of war. Thus was the Mississippi, as far down as Memphis, opened to navigation and 
secured to the control of the Federal fleets. 

In the meantime a severe battle had been fought at Pea Ridge, Arkansas, between the 
Union army under General Curtis and the Confederates and Indians, twenty thousand 
strong, commanded by McCullough, McIntosh and Pike. The battle was fought on the 
6th and 7th of March and resulted in a Federal victory. McColloiigh and McIntosh were 
both killed and their shattered forces fell back towards Texas. The Union losses likewise 
were very severe and the battle had little consequence in the general issues of the war. 

DUEL BETWEEN THE MERRIMAC AND MONITOR. 

Now it was that the attention of the American people was called to one of the most 
striking incidents of naval warfare. After the destruction of the Federal navy-yard at 
Norfolk the Confederates had raised the United States frigate Afern'mac, one of the sunken 
ships, and plated her sides with an impenetrable annor of iron. At this time the Union 
fleet was lying at Fortress Monroe. Wlien the equipment of the Merrimac was completed, 
she was sent down to attack and destroy the squadron. Reaching that place on the 8tli of 
March, the Merrimac^ called by the Confederates the Virginia^ began the work of destruc- 
tion, and two powerful ships, the Cumberland and the Congress were sent to the bottom. 
It appeared certain that the work would go on until the Union fleet sliould be utterly 
destroyed. , 

* Sometime before this, however, Captain John Ericsson, of New York, had invented 
and built a peculiar var- vessel which he named the Monitor^ with a single round tower* of 
iron exposed above tlie water-line. The tower was made to revolve so as to bring its two 
great guns to bear alternately on any object of attack. The port-holes were thus only 
momentarily exposed to an enemy’s shot This strange craft steamed out from New York 
and cam6 around to Fortress Monroe at the very time when the huge ironclad Virginia was 
making havoc with the Union fleet On the morning of the 9th of March the two floating 
monsters came face to face and turned their terrible enginery upon each other. For five 
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bouns the Obntest continued, and at the end of tliat time the Pizginia was so much worsted 
that she gave up th6 contest and- returned in a damaged condition to Norfolk. The event 
produced, the g^test excitement and the navy department of the United States turned its 
wholft energies for the time to the construction of the new War vessels whicli took the name 
of Monitors. 

^ In February of this year a strong force under General Ambrose E. Burnside and Com- 
modore Goldsbojough was sent against the Confederate garrison at Roanoke island. On 
the 8th of the month the Federal squadron attacked and captured the place, making pris- 
oners of nearly three thousand Confederates. Burnside next proceeded against New Berne, 
North Carolina, and on the 14th of March captured that place after a severe engagement. 
He next took Fort Macon at the entrance to the harbor of Beaufort. On the 25th of April 
he gained possession of the town itself. 

CAPTURE OF NEW ORLEANS. 

Meanwhile on the nth of the same month Fort Pulaski, at the mouth of the Savan-, 
nah river, had surrendered to General Q. A. Gilmore. A still greater reverse awaited th*e 
Confederates’ at New Orleans. . In the beginning of April a powerful squadron under Gen- 
eral Butler and Admiral Farragut sailed up the Mississippi as far as Forts Jackson and 
St. Philip, tliirty miles from the gulf These forts were built on opposite shores of the 
Mississippi, commanding the river,’ and the channel between was obstructed and sown with 
torpedoes. 

On the 1 8th of April the Federal fleet of forty-five vessels began the bombardment of 
the forts. For six days there was an incessant storm of- shot and shell on the fortification. 
Farragut now undertook to run past the batteries; and notwithstanding the hazard,- he suc- 
ceeded* in breaking the chain which the Confederates had stretched across the river and in 
overpowering their fleet. The Federal .squadron now came unopposed to New Orleans, 
and the city yielded. A garrison of fifteen thousand Federal .soldiers under General Butler 
was established in th%metropolis of the South. P'orts Jackson and St. Philip surrendered 
two days afterwards, and the control of the lower Mississippi was obtained by the Federal 
Govenunent. . ' 

After Donelson and Shiloh the Confederates, though disheartened for a season, tallied 
at length and returned to the conflict. Kentucky was invaded by two Confederate arpties, 
one under General Kirby Smith and the other under General Braxton Bragg. The first" 
pressed on to Richmond, where oif the 30th of August a battle was fought in which the^^ 
Federals were routed with heavy losses. lycxington and Frankfort were taken and Cincin- 
nati was seriously threatened. Bragg’s army advanced on Munfordville and there on tl!e 
17th of September "captured a Federal force of fully four thousand men. The Confederate 
General pressed on towards Louisville, but General Buell made a forced march from Ten- 
nessee and arrived in that city only one dAy ahead of Bragg. That day, howeves, turned 
the scale. The Confederates were turned back, and Buell’s army was rapidly augmented 
to a hundred thoitsand men. That officer took the field, and on the 8th of October fought 
with Bragg at Perryvifie a severe but indecisive battle. The Confederates then fell back 
towaids East "Tennessee, sweeping with thtera out of Kentucky a train of .four thousand, 
wa^ns laden with’ the spoils of the campaign. • 

BATTLES OF lUKA AND CORINTH. 

The next change of scene was to the banks of the Mississippi. On the 19th of Sep- 
A hilxd battle was fought at luka between the Federal army under Grant and Rose- 
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Confederates under Price. The latter suffered "a defeat, losjng^ian lidM 
his killed and wounded nearly a thousand prisoners. Rosecrans afterwa^ 'Jt^toi 
onnth with twenty thousand men, while General Grant witht^e remaiUd^ 

, anny marched to Jackson, Tennessee. The Confederate couiiiiahders Vaii Dorjt 
perceiving the division of the Federal forces, turned about with the iptentjon-^>f*ii6cSftfi®^^'f' 
ing Corinth, and accordingly attacked the Federal lines at that place on the Sjd'iof i 

and a severe- engagement ensued with heavy losses to both parties, but the ‘CtlUi^er^^ 
were repulsed. . .. % . , , 

- ‘^^ose of 1862 found the Mississippi River open to the Federals abov4'and"'t^l6tt5 '^ 
Vicksburg, but in the latitude of that city it was held with, a firm grip by the Cdnf^eficyi,* 

" — .1 ' i .. To relieve, this ,^C* * 

tufe was the- object. , of • * 
the movements which' ’ 
were now begun 'ijy '. 
General Gr^nt. *Tluit ' 
officer first proceeded 
from Jackson to La 
Grange. He and 
General Sherman now 
entered into co()pera' . 
tion in an effort against 
Vicksburg. An attenijjt 
was made to capture : 
this place, in December, 
but on the 20th of that 
mouth General Van 
Dorn succeeded in cut- 
ting Grant's line of 
supplies at Holly 
Springs, obliging the 
Union commander to 
fail-back. General 
Sherman dropped down 
the river from Memphis 
as far as Yazdto, where 
he landed and attacked 
the Confederate forts 

The result was excetrfiugly disastrous to the Pederols, who lost kSedf^MdSS 

Mist:r “ 

ferred to the command of the Ariii}- of the Cumberland. Durino- the fall he collectod a 
powerful artuy at N^hville. Geueral Bmgg, »» ^tiriug froiu K^u uAy threw h" ^ 
mto Murfte^torough, only thirty r.,iles dLstaut fmu. Nashville. Rosecram moved 

Rfc^lS’dl^ .T”"? !'“'"■>>« oPoa Iiis lines at Itone 

Kiytati' a short distance northwest from Murfreesborongh. 
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a; ‘ BATTtE OF MURFREESBOHOUCH. 

kt once made on both sides for a general attack. Rosecraiis planned 
I* Confedefate right, while Bragg’s plan was the exact counterpart of 

B^^l 'Grcnetar. Poth massed to the left, so that when the battle began on 
the 3 list the two armies were in a manner thrust by each other. The battle 
giii^t fury ..and lasted until noonday. The Union right was shattered and driven 
fieifdl- . The-ftrunl of'the struggle fell on General Thomas, and he, too, was forced 
atlothCr position ; but he held his place until Rosecrans was able to readjust his 
.tattle. ' ' It wa* only by the utmost exertions and heroism of the division of General 
, P,. Hazeii tliat the Federal army was saved from a general, rout. At nightfall more 

tha^'seveti .thousand Union soldiers were missing from the ranks. 

: ■ ' ^ however, Rosecrans prepared to renew the fight. On New Year’s 

.- It- n 1 i-J lil. _1 1.— ...) Aadatt*^ That 


'morninif Btagg found his antagonist firmly posted with shortened lines and defiant. 
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day was spent in indecisive actions. On the morning of the ad.of Janua^, 1863, the 
battle broke out anew. There was a terrific cannonade, and at three o’clock in the after- 
noon the Confederates drove the Union left across the river. This brought the assailants, 
however within range of the Fedeiul artillery. Rosecrans rallied, and with a general 
advance ’along the whole line drove Bragg’s forces from the field with a loss of several thou- 
sand men. During the night the Confederate commander drew off in the direction of 
Tullahoma. The losses on each side were about eleven thousand men. 

With the coming of spring, 1863, active campaigns were undertaken in the East. 
Virginia was converted into a battle-field. The ball was opened in the valley, of the. Shenan- 
doah. General N. P. Banks, with a strong division, pressed his way forward, in March, as 
far as the town of Harrisonburg. On the other side General Thomas J. Jackson, 'known 
to history as Stonewall Jackson, was sent with a fosce of twenty thousand men to cross the 
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Blue kidge and cut off Banks’ retreat At Front Royal the Confederates canik ffpod a b<^y 
of the Federals and routed them", capturing their guns and military stores. Bai^ka, learning 
df the disaster, retri^ed down the valley, »hotly pursued by Jackson, until the FedersAs 

put the Potomac between them and the enemy. ^ i. iL. j ' 

This excursion to the North had put Jackson in peril. General Fremont at the 
of a strong force of fresh troops was sent into the valley to intercept the Confederate retredt ^ 
Jackson fell back with the greatest celerity and reached Cro.ss Keys before Fremdnt coxild 
attack him. Even then the engagement was indecisive and the Confederate general was. 
able to fall upon the division of General Shields at Port Republic ahd defeat it before leaving 

the valley and rejoining the^ 
main army for the defence 
of Richmdnd. . It was the 
first of, those remarkable 
campaigns which • demons- 
trated the military genius of 
Stonewall Jackson. 

ON TO RICHMOND. 

On the loth of March, 
-i8d2, the great Army of the 
Potomac, numbering nearly 
two hundred thousand men, 
throughly disciplined and 
equipped, set out under 
General McClellan from the 
camps about Washington on 
a campaign against the Con- 
federate capital. It was the 
theory of the national govern- 
ment that the capture of 
Richmond was the principal 
object to be attained in the 
war. It was only after the 
severest reverses and the rise 
of a new group of com- 
manders that the. more sen- 
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Confederate armies, rather than their seat of '^government, was adopted instead. 

McClellan pres.sed forward to Manassas Junction, the Confederates falling back ‘and 
fonning new lines as he advanced. The Rappahannock was placed between the two grea^ 
armies. At this stage of the campaign, however, McClellan changed his plan and embarked 
|i hundred and twenty thousand of his men for Fortress Monroe with a view lyp proceeding 
from that point up the peninsula between the James and York%Rivers. This change of 
base .occupied the time to the 4th of April, when the Union army left Fortress Monroe for 
, Vorktown. latter place was held by ten thousand men under General Magmder and 

ydt TWth this small force McClellan’s advance yras stayed for a whole month. ' It was one 
df -^he inilitary peculiarities of the Union General to overestimate ‘the forces o^ his 
to display undue -caution in his presence. 
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» X)Ttr the 4th of May, however, Yorktown was taken and the Pederals press^ bn to 
Williamsburg. There the Confederates made a second stand, but were defeated with tron^ 
si4«nible losses. Four days afterwards a third ragagement occurred at a place cailled West 
■ Point, on the Mattapony, where the Confederates were again driven back. The way’ now 
lay open as far as the' Chickahominy, within ten miles of Richmond. The Union army 
reached that stream without further resistance and crosssed-at a place called Bottom’s Bridge. 

^ * Meanwhile General Wool had, on the 10th of May, led an expedition from ■ Foi;tress 
Monroe and recaptured Norfolk from the Confederate.s. It was at this time that the ^at- 

ironclad Virginia was blown . . ■ y- 7—^ r — 

up to prevent her from fall- >r^ A ri M • 

ing into the hands of the 1 ^ \ f \j^ ^ 

Federals. The Jatiies River- \ 

was thus opened for the 

ingress of transports laden . J/ N. Nw 

with supplies for the Army \ \ 1 

of the Potomac. \ \ 

After crossin gthe 
Chickahomiii)', McClellan 
advanced three miles in the 
direction of the Confederate 
capital. At that point on 
the 31st of May he wa.= con- 
fronted by the Confederates 
in full force at a place called 
Fair Qaks, or Seven Pines. 

Here for two days, the battle 
raged till at last the Con- 
federates were forced from 
the field. The Union vic- 
tory, however, was by no 
means decisive. The Con- 
federates lost nearly eight 
thousand in killed and m’ci,kli,an’s dbfbnsive unks and opbrations op thk armv 

wounded, while the Federal potomac. . 

losses were in excess of five thousand. General Joseph E. Johnston, commander-in-chief 
of the Confederate armies, was severely wounded and his place was filled by the appoint- 
ment of General Robert E. Lee, a man- isifhose military genius from that time to the close 
of the war was ever conspicuous. He became indeed the chief stay of the Confederate 
cause until the day of its final collapse at Appomattox. 

DESPERATE FIGHTING BEFORE RICHMOND. 

The bdttle of Fair Oaks was so little decisive that McClellan determined to change his 
base of supplies from the White House, so-called, on the Pamunkey, to some suitable point 
on the James. The movement was one of great hazard. General Lee, discovering the 
operatioU of his antagonist, swooped dowh on the right wing of the Union army at Oak 
(stove, where an^er hard battle was fought without decisive results. This was followed 
dk the nexf day with a third dreadful engagement at Mechanicsville. In this conflict 
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Pederals gained the field, but on the following morning Lee renewed the struggle at Gaineses 
Mill and came' out victorious. On the aSth there was but little fighting, Oii the a'gth 
McClellan was twice attacked, first at Savage’s Station and later in the day in White Oalc 
Swamp, but nothing decisive was achieved on either side. On the 30th vra$ fought the 
desperate battle of Glendale, or Frazier’s Farm. On that night the Federal army reached 
Malvern Hill, on the north bank of the James, twelve miles below Richmond. 

McClellan had thus receded about five miles in a circuitous direction from the Confed- 
•erate capital. His position at Malveni Hill was strong, besides the Federal gunboats in the 

James now fiimished pro- 
tection. General Lee, how- 
ever, determined to assault 
the Uniop position, and on 
the morning of the ist of 
July the whole Confederate 
army was pushed forward 
for the attack. Throughout 
the day the struggle for the 
po.ssession of the high 
grounds was furious in the 
last degree. The battle 
lasted until nine o’clock at 
night, when Lee’s .shattered 
columns fell back exhausted. 
For seven days the roar of 
battle had continued^ almost 
without cessation. No such 
dreadful scenes had Ijitherto 
been witnessed on the 
American continent, and 
but rarely in the Old World. 
McClellan was very 
clearly victorious at Malveni Hill, and in the judgment of after times might have at 
once made a successful advance on Richmond. Lee’s anny was broken to fragments, 
and McClellan was greatly superior in numbers. That commander, however, chose as 
usual the le.ss hazardous course. On the 2d of July he retired to Harrison’s landing, 
a few miles down the river. The great campaign was really at an end. The Federal 
army had lost on the advance from Yorktown to Malvern Hill inclusive, fully fifteen 
thousand men and the capture of Richmond seemed further off than ever. .The losses of 
the Confederates had been heavier than those of the Union anny, but the moral effect of 
victory remained with the South. 

, General ‘Lee, availing himself of his advantage and quickly recuperating from his 
losses, immediately planned an invasion of Marj land and the capture of Washington dty. 
The Union troops between Richmond and Washington numbered about fifty thousand and 
were under command of General John Pope. They were scattered at seveml points from 
I^ededcksbui^ to Winchester and Harper’s Perry. Lee’s advance was made at the middle 
August and Pope began at once to concentrate his forces. On the 29th of the rnont^ fiie 
..'got his army to the north bank of the Rappahannock. While these movements were takihg 
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piace General attempting to form a junctioa wkh Pope, tpas att»cked by StoaewaJf 

‘J^ksou at Cedar Mountain, where only desperate fighting saved the Federals frofil rout 
j Jackson now passed with his division on a Hank movement, reacjied ManaSsas Junction 
and captured that place with its garrison and stores. Pope with great audacity tlirew his 
army between the two divisions of Confederates, hoping to crush Jackson before I/ce coxild 
come to the rescue. On the a8th and 29th of August there was terrible fighting on the old 
Bull Run battle-ground and at Centerville. At one time it appeared that Lee’s army would 
be completely defeated; but Pope’s reinforcements, a strong division under Fitz John Porter, 
did not reach the field in time and Pope was defeated. On the 31st a dreadful battle was 
fought at Chantilly, lasting all dai. The Confederates were victorious, and Generals 
Stephens and Kearney were among the thous.uids who fell from the Union ranks in this 
struggle. Pope by night withdrew liis shattered colinnns and took refuge in the defences at 
Washington. He immediately resigned his conimaiid, and his Armv of Virginia was con- 
solidated with the Anny of the Potomac. The latter had now been recalled from the 
peninsula below Richmond, and General McCItll.ni w.is placed in supreme command of all 
the divisions about Washingftoii. Thus m diit di-asttr ended what is known as the Penin- 
sular Campaign. 

BATTLE OF ANTIETAM. 

General Lee, victorious over Pope, piessecl on to the PotOmac, crossed at the Point of 
Rocks and on the 6th of Septembei c.iptured Frederick. On the loth Hagerstown was taken, 

and on the 15th Stonewall Jackson, falling upon 
Harper’s Ftrr\, fn^hhntd the commandant, Colonel 
Miles, into a sui render, bj which the gainson, number- 
ing ncailv twelve thousand became pnsoiiers of war. 
On the previous da) a hard battle h.ad been fought at 
South MounUin 111 which the Fcdeials were victorious. 
Bv these movements McClellan’s armv w^as brought 
into the immediate rear of Lee, who on the night of 
the 14th fell back to Antietam Creek and took a strong 
position in the viciiritv of Sharpsbnrg 

Another gicat battle 'was now at hand. During 
the 1 5tli of September there was mnch skirmishing ; 
but night came without decisive results. These move- 
ments coiitmiied dm mg the i6th. General Hooker, 
comm.indnig the Fedeial right, was thrown across the 
Antietam, obtaining theieby a favorable position. 
The Confederate left, under Hood, was assailed and 
forced back in the direction of Sharpsbnrg. Then followed a cannonade until nightfall. 

On the moniing of the 17th both armies were well posted. The Fedcrals were 
strongest in numbers, but the Confederates had the advantage of an nufordable stream 
^n their front. It was of great importimce to McClellan that he should gain and hold 
the four stone bridges by which passage could be had to tlie other side. General Burn- 
side, who was ordered to capture the lower bridge and attack the division of A. P. Hill, 
was retarded in his movements; and it was only by terrible fighting tliat he succeeded 
in holding his position on the w *st hank of the Antietam. On the Union right Hooker 
fought a successful battle; but the success was gained by great losses, including that of 
General Mansfield. At the close of day the Union army had gained the west baulf of the 
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rivtsr, and the Confederated were woifeted all along the line; but they still held nearly thi 
same ground as ijj tlie momiiig, and the final struggle was reserved for the morrow. 

With the morrow, however, McClellan began to act on the defensive. It was aiiotiliei 
of those fatal delays for which tlie inilitar\ career of that Gcneial was unfortunately noted. 
During the i8th two strong divisions of Federals, under Geiieials Humphrey and Couch, 
arrived, and it was the intention of the Union coninuiideis to renew the battle on the 19th 
but C^iieral f^ee, wiser than his antagonist, availed Iiiinself of the dela) , withdrew from hii 
critical position and recrossed the Potomac into Virginia The great conflict which had cosl 
the Union army an aggregate of ten thousand men ended in a drawn battle, 111 which there 
was little to be praised except the heroism of the soldicrv To the Confederates, how- 
ever, the campaign had ended in defeat The people of Mar> land did not rise in behalf of 
the Confederate cause and General Uee was obliged to iclinqiiisli tlie imasion which haf 
cost him in the short space of a month about tweuU -five tlionsand men. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR ANOTHER ADVANCE ON RICHMOND. 

After Antietam theie was another lull and it was late in October before McClellan, fol- 
lowing the leti eating Confederates, again entered Viiginia. The detcnuination of tin 

national Governmcnt| 
however, was noi 
abated. The adminis- 
tration was pledged t< 
the suppression of tin 
Rebellion. That Re- 
bellion had now becordi 
a mighty war, stronglj 
tending to revolutior 
and a general change of 
American history. Ii 
was the intention of th< 
autho) ities to m a k ( 



another 
Richmond 
coming of 
the Union 


advance 01 
before th« 
winter anc 
comiTlandei 


was ordered to prepare- 
for such a mosemciit There was, however, j 
discord of mows between that General and th< 
administration The latter objected to McClellan*! 
plan of campaign bv which Washington city woulc 
be again uiicoveted to a countei invasion of th« 
Conffdeiates It was the desire of the Uniot 
General to establish his base of supplies at Wesi 
Point, on tlie Pamunkey river ; but the President and Secretary of War insisted tha 
he should choose Alexandria as his base of operations. From this point it was proposed t< 
go forward by way of the Orange railroad, through Culpeper to Gordonsville and thcnCe^ii 
the Virginia Central to its junction with the line reaching from Fredericksburg t< 
Richmond. 


STORMING THB BRIIKIB AT ANTILIAM 
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The sequel showed tl^t the break ,, between General McClellan abd the authorities at 
Washington was fetal. The whole of October was wasted with delays and November was 
. begjtn before that commander with an army of a Khndred and twenty thousand* itten 
announced himself ready for the advance. On the 7th of the month, when thfe raovemeht 
was about to beg^n, he was superseded and his command transferred to General Bu>^id& 
Right or -wrong, the President at last readied the decision that General McClellan was a; 
man over-cautious and slow, too prudent and too much absorbed with preliminaries' to kad 
, great armies to victory. 

With the accession of Burnside the plan of the campaign was at once changed. The 
new commander would establish his base of supplies at the mouth of Aquia cree^, fifty-five 
miles below Washington, and from that point move southward through Fredericksburg on 
his w^y to Richmond. But there was another great delay in preparation and General Lee 
had ample time to discover the purpose of his antagonist and to gather his army on the 
#heighfe about Fredericksburg. The passage of the Union army across the Rappahannock 
was not seriopsly resisted. The movement was effected with little loss or opposition and 
on the 1 2th of December Burnside established his lines on the right bank of the river, from 
‘ Falmouth to a point opposite the mouth of the Massaponax, three miles below. 

BATTLE OF FREDERICKSBURG. 

Early on the 13th of December a general battle began on tly Union left, where 
Franl(lin’s division was met by that of Stonewall Jackson. At the beginning of the eiigage- 
men General Meade succeeded in breaking the Confederate line ; but the movement was not 
sustained ; the Confederates rallied and drove back the Federals with a loss of about three 
thousand men. Jack.son’s loss was almost as great and the result was indecisive. On the 
centre and right, however, the battle went wholly again.st Burnside. General Sumner’s 
division was ordered against the Confederates on Marye’s Hill and the charge was gallantly 
made ; but the attacking columns were mowed down by the thousand and hurled back 
while the defenders of the heights hardly lost a man. Time and again the assault was 
renewed, but always with the same disastrous result. The carnage did not end until dark- , 
ness fell over the scene of conflict. 

General Burnside, rashly patriotic and almost out of his wits, would have renewed the 
battle, but the subordinate officers dissuaded him, and on the night of the 15th the whole 
army was quietly withdrawn to the left bank of the Rappahannock. The Union losses in 
the battle of Fredericksburg amounted in killed, wounded and prisoners to more than twelve 
thousand men. The Confederates lost something over five thousand. Of all the important 
movements of the war only that of Fredericksburg was undertaken with no probability of 
“ sitccess. Under the plan of battle nothing could be reasonably expected but repulse, rout 
and ruin. Thus in gloom, disaster and humiliation ended the Virginia campaign of i862> 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
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DECLINE AND OVERTHROW OF THE CONFEDERACY. 

THE Civil War had continued with the same results 
through the year 1863, revolution attempted by the 
Confederate leaders must have succeeded. Thus far the 
battle had, on tlie whole, gone in favor of the South. 
It appeared not improbable that the dissolution of the 
Union would be effected. It became the aim and deter- 
mination of the Confederate government to hold out 
against the superior resources of the North until they 
should compel the national authorities to yield the contest. 

The war had now grown to unheard-of proportions. 
The Southern States cast all on the die, and drained everj^ 
source of men and means for the support of their ailnies. 
The National Government also was greatly taxed, but the 
resources of the North were by no means exhausted. 'On the 2d of July, 1862, President 
Lincoln issued a call for three hundred thousand men. In the exciting times of Pope’s 
retreat, he sent forth another call for three hundred thousand, and to this was soon added a 
requisition by. draft for three hundred thousand more. Most of these demands were 
promptly met, and th.‘ discerning eye ihight already discover, at the beginning of 1863, 
that the national authority was destined to be reestablished by force of arms. 

On the first day of the new year President Lincoln issued the celebrated Emancipation 
Proclamation. The President had hitherto declarecl that ne would save the Union 
slavery if he could, but ivithoiit it if he must. Meanwhile a growing animosity against the 
system of human bondage had spread among the people. The sentiment of abolition began 
to prevail among both the people and the soldier}’. It came to be regarded by the Goveni* 
nient as a military necessity to strike a blow at the labor system of the South, and the .step 
was finally taken with little hesitancy or opposition. The President had issued a prelimi-- 
nary proclamation in September of 1862, in which he warned the people of the Southern 
States to laydown their arms and return to tlieir allegiance, under the menace of" the 
destruction of their peculiar institution. The warning was met with disdain, and the 
Emancipation Proclamation was accordingly issued. Thus after an existence of two 
hundred and forty-four years, African slaver}’ in the United States was swept away. 

The* beginning of the new vear found General William T. Sherman in active move- 
ment oil the Mississippi. That commander sent out an expedition early in January for the 
capture of Arkansas Post, on the Arkansas river. The Union forces reached their destina- 
tion on the loth of the mouth, and after a hard-fought battle gained a decisive victor>^ 
Arkansas Post was taken, with nearly five thousand prisoners. The expedition was tlj^en 
ttirned about for Vicksburg, in order to cooperate with General Grant in a second eflfott^^to 
capture that stronghold and free the Mississippi river. . * ' 
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THE REDUCTION OF VICKSBURG. 

With this end in view the Union army was collected at Memphis, and embarked oh the 
Mi$.sissippi. A landing was first made at Yazoo, bat Ae capture of Vicksburg from that 
direction was now regarded as impracticable. For three months Gefneral Grant beat about 
the half-frozen bayous, swamps and hills around Vicksburg, in the hope of gaining a posi- 
tion in the rear of the town. An attempt was made to cut a canal across the bend in the 
river, with a view to turning the channel, thus opening a passage for the Union gunboats; 
but a flood in the Missis, si ppi washed away the works, and the enterprise ended in failure. 
Another canal was begun, but presently abandoned. Finally, in the beginning of April, it 
was determined at all hazards to run the fleet past the Vicksburg batteries. On the night 
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of the 1 6th, the boats were made ready and 
silently dropped down the stream. It had 
been hoped that in the darkness they might 
pa.ss unobserved ; but all of a sudden the 
guns burst forth from the Mississippi shore 
with terrible, discharges of shot and shellj 
which exploded among the passing steamers; 
but they went by with comparatively little 
damage, and gained a^safe position below 
the city. 

By this extraordinary manoeuvre Grant 
was now able to transfer his land forces 
down the right bank of the Mississippi and 
to form a junction with the fleet below 
Vicksburg. This done, he cros.sed the river 
at Bruin.sburg on the 30th of April, and on 
the following day fought with the Con- 
federates a victorious battle at Port Gib-son. 
This success obliged the Confederates to 
evacuate Grand Gulf, and the Union array 
was thus free to move at will in the rear 
of Vicksburg. 

But there was much hazard in the 


situation. On the 12th of May another battle was fought at Raymond and the Con- 
federates were defeated. At this juncture General Joseph E. Johnston was on the 
march from Jackson to reinforce the forces at Vicksburg, which were comtnanded by 
General J. C. Pemberton. The right wing of the Union anny, under Sherman and 
McPherson, fell in with Johnston on the 14th of the month, and a severe battle was 
^ fought, in which the Confederates were defeated. Grant was able to follow up his 
.success with the capture of Jackson. The possession of the lines of commitnication 
Between Vicksburg and the interior was secured by the Union General, and his antagonist 
was forced back towards Vicksburg. Pemberton, however, was not willing, to be shut up 
. without a struggle for freedom. He accordingly moved out with the greater part of his 
forces, and on the i6th of the month fought with the Federal army the decisive battle of 
Champion Hill. This was followed by a second conflict at Black River. In both engage- 
iJiente the Federals were victorious, and the Coufederate army was efiectually cooped HP 
..Tfjthin the fortifications of Vicksburg. 
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That city was invested and besieged by the Union army. On the 19th of May General 
Grant attempted to carry the Confederate works by assault, but the attack was repulsed 
with severe losses. Three days aSterwards another assault was . made, but the Federal 
columns, though they gained some ground in different parts of the field, were hurled back 
with great destruction of life. The aggregate losses in the two attacks amounted to nearly 
three thousand men. ' 

. The siege was now pressed with ever-increasing vigor. The Confederate garrison was 
presently placed on .short rations. A condition of starvation ensued, but Pemberton held 
out for more than a month. It was not until the Fourth of July that be was obliged to 
surrender. By the act of capitulation the Confederate army, thirty thousand strong, became 
prisoners of war. Thousands of small arms, hundreds of cannon and vast quantities of 
ammunition and military stores were the additional fruits of this great Union \dctor>', by 
which the national cause gained more and the Confederacy lost more than in any previous 
struggle of the war. It was a blow from which the South was never able to recover. 

General N. P. Banks had now superseded General Butler in the command of the 
department of the Gulf. That officer set out early in January from Baton Rouge, and 
advanced with a strong force into Ivonisiana. He encountered the Confederates at a place 
called Bayou Teche and gained there a decisive victor)'. He then moved northward and 
began a siege of Fort Hudson, Mississippi. The beleaguered garrison, vtnder General 
Gardner, made a brave defence, holding out until the 8th of July. When the news of the 
fall of Vicksburg reached Gardner, however, he capitulated, by which si.x thousand addi- 
tional Confederate soldiers became prisoners of war. .It was the last stroke by which the 
Mississippi was freed from Confederate control and opened through its whole length to the 
operations of the Federal army. The series of movements by wliich this work was accom- 
plished. reflected the highest honor upon the militar)' genius of General Grant After 
Vicksburg the attention and confidence of the North were turned to him as the leader who 
was destined to conduct the national armies to final triumph. 

DESTRUCTION WROUGHT BY CAVALRY RAIDS. 

At this period of the war cavalry raids became the older of the day. These move- 
ments were an important element of larger militar)' operations. The possibility of them 
was first noted and their value demonstrated by Stonewall Jackson in his Shenandoah 
campaigns of 1862. Later in that year, after the battle of Antietam, General J. E. B. 
Stuart, commanding the cavalr)' of the army of Northern Virginia, made an excursion with 
eighteen hundred troopers into Pennsylvania. He captured Chambensburg, made a com- 
plete circuit of the Union army and returned in safety into Virginia. 

In the spring of 1863 Colonel Benjamin Grierson of the Sixth Illinois cavalry struck 
out with his command from La Grange, Tennessee, entered Mississippi, traversed the State 
to the east of Jackson, cut the railroads, destroyed great amounts of property, and after a 
rapid course of more than eight hundred miles through the enemy’s country, gained the 
Mississippi at Baton Rouge. Both sections of the country along the border lines of the war 
wefe kept in the utmost agitation and alarm by these recurring raids. With the progress 
of the conflict such movements became more and more injurious. The ^commanders of 
them and the men whom they led learned to perfection the arts of destruction. The skill 
of the raiders was directed chiefly to the annihilation of railroads and telegraphs. This 
work became a new military art, and the destnictive abilities of the raiders were such that 
miles of track and road-bed were destroyed in a .single day. 

After Murfreesborough, General Rosecrans remained inactive for a season. Lhte 



. , thip ;,isp*Hig th^. cointpaiid tof ^donel A; B. Straght made a raid into Georgia, met tne 
jdlyisic^ of tlje <^iife^mte'C^ Fotrest, wks captured and sent to Libby jftison, While 
’ ttaf ?i^e dC yicksbnrg .Was in progress Rosecrans resumed activities, and by a series of flank 

Bragg to. retire from Tennessee into Georgia. The Union 
'■.General fo^ov^, and planted himself at Chattanooga, on the left bank of the Tennessee. 


BATTLE OF CHICKAMAUGA. 


. The Confederate authorities now sent fprward large reinforcements to Bragg, including- 
> Ahe ' div^phs^ bf j6hnstori from Mississippi' and Longstreet from Virgima. On the 19th 
•'.«rf' '^ptember the Confederate commander turned upon the Federal army at Chickamauga 
in the ifoXthWeSt angle of Georgia, where was fought one of the great battles of the 
■"Stsar. Night fell on the scene-witli the victory undecided. Under cover of the dark- 
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ness the Confederates, stroilgly reinforced by Longstreet, prepared for the renewal of the 
conflict Longstreet took the Confederate left, opposite the Union right, held by General 
Cook. The battle was renewed on the morning of the aoth, and for a while the Federals 
held their ground with unflinching courage. After some hours of indecisive fighting, the 
national battle line was opened by General Wood, acting under mistaken orders. Long- 
“ 'Itreet seeing the mistake, thrust forward a heavy column into the gap, cut the Union afey 
in two, and drove the shattered right wing in utter rout from the field. The brunt of -the 
battle now fell on General Thomas, who held the Union left. That ofiScer, with a desperate 


valor harflly surpassed in the annals of war, clung to his position until nightfall, -and ..then 
<ipide^>>COver of darkness withdrew into Chattanooga, where the; defeated army of Rose’ciai^s 
:|^nd a ]^recarious shelter. The Union losses in this dreadful battle amounted in killed, 
''M|nnded and missing to nearly nineteen thousand and the Confedefate loss was eejlially 
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Bnjigg pressed forward at once to the Siege ^ Ch^anpo^, He succe'^e^’ ii ' 
the Federal lines of communication and for awhile the aitny of Rypri^iis ntrias ' thr 
with total destruction!. General Hboker came to-the rescue with two’ atlny,c<Mps'-fri^^!.'^i^^;, 
Army of. the Potomaf, ’opened the Tennessee River and broiiglit a measare.'pf relijtf to 
t^sieged. But the great’ step towards recovery was tl«e promotion- of General Ulysses, ^ ! ', 
drant to the chief command of all the Western armies. T^at commander, whose ‘star, 
struggled out of the clouds of doubt and disparagement to shine with ever', incr^singV' 
lirightness, at once assumed direction of affairs at Chattanpoga. ' Nor was there ever a time, 
in the course of the war when a change of commanders was immediately felt in so salutary 
a measure. Sherman also arrived at Chattanbqga with his division and the Anny of’fhfe; ,’ 
Cumberland was able to assume the offensive against the Confederates. ’ 

BATTLE 9F LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN. > ' 

The left wing of Bragg’s army rested at this time on Lookout Mountain and the right . 
on Missionaiy' Ridge. The Confederate position was seemingly impregnable, but tlie Union . 
commander did not hesitate to attack his antagonist At this very time Bragg was maturing 
his plans for an assault 
on Chattanooga. On the 
20th of November he 
went so far as to notify 
General Grant to remove 
all non-combatants from 
the city as he was about 
to begin a bombardment 
To this menace the Union 
General paid no attention. 

On the 23d of the month 
Hooker was sent with his 
corps across the river 
below Chattanooga to gain 
a footing at the bottom 
of Lookout Mountain. 

He wak ordered to hold ^ ^”*‘**‘^‘* MiasioNAav ,^idgk. 

himself in readiness to make an assault with the support of Generals Gerry, Geaty and 
Osterhaus. The Union line in front of Chattanooga was kept in a state of activity jjp 
distract the attention of the Confederates from the real point of attack. 

The movements of Hooker on the Union right were concealed by a fog that hung like- 
a hood over the mountain. The assault began early in the morning and the .Confederate . 
rifle-pits along the foothills were successfully carried. The Union charge gathered enthusi- 
asm and momentum in its course. The assaitlt was made up the steep sides of Lookout, 
but.the Union troops went forward with irresistible energy. The mountain was not strongly 
defe»ded by the Confederates, for the reason of its apparent inaccessibility. The Federal 
charge went to the summit and by two o’clock in the afternoon the national flag was wavitj^ 
abo\fe the clouds on the top of Lookout. The Confederates retreated down the eastern slope 
and across the intervening valleys towards Missionary Ridge. 

• Bragg now perceived that he was to be the attacked instead of the a,ttacking, party. 
During the night of the 24th he concentrated his forces for the defence of his position. On 
the mj^ing of the 25th Grant ordered Hooker to bear ddwn the slopes of Lookout, crosi , 
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the Chattanooga and renew the battle- on the Confederate left. General Shenhan meaawljiltt ■ 
had thrown a pontoon bridge across the Tennesseee and gained a lodgment for his diviaon ' 

on the northeastern ‘decliij'ity 6r 
Missionary 'Ridge. , General' 
Thomas, commanding^ *&© 
Union centre, lay on the southern- 
and eastern slopes of Orchard 
Knob impatiently awaiting the 
result of Sherman’s and Hooka’s 
onsets. 

Hooker was delayed in liis 
movements, but at two o’clock, 
in the afternoon the signal of 
an artillery discharge from 
Orchard Knob announced the 
beginning of the as-sault along 
the whole line. * Instantly the 
Union column moved forward. 
The thrilling scenes of Lookout 
^ Mountain were reenacted on a 
2 more magnificent scale. General 
2 Grant had ordered the assaulting 
S columns to take the rifle-pits at 
5 the foot of Missionary Ridge 
o and then to pause and re-form 
g for tire principal charge but 
g such was the e/an of the army, 

^ such the impetuosity of its im- 
pact, that after carrying the rifle- 
pits the column of its own 
motion pressed forward at full 
speed, clambered up the slopes. 

and drove the Confederates in a 

• ** 

disastrous rout from the .summit 
of the Ridge. No more brilliant 
operation was witnessed during 
the war. * " 

In the following night General 
Bragg withdrew in the direction 
of Ringgold, Georgia. His army 
was greatly shattered by defiaat. 

“ The Confederate losses had 
reached in killed, wounded* and 
.prisoners fully ten thou^nd njen. 
The Federals lost in the two 

♦ IChe reverberation»of Grant’s six shotted guns from Orchard Knob were the signal of Ijhe beginning 
fhiiflui of the ephfaderacy. • . 
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of Lookout Moimtain and Missionary Ridge more than five thousand, of ■whtjm 
%Ven hundred and fifty-seven were killed. The result was so decisive as to eud the. 
wdr ih '^e^essM until it was recklessly renewed by General Hood at Franklin and 
Nk^hyilfe in the winter of 1864. 

■Meanwhile General ’ Burnside was making a strenuous effort to hold East Tennessee 
a^^n^ the attempts of the Confederacy. On the ist of September he arrived at Knoxville 
aiid was cordially received by the people, most of whom in this section of tlie State had 
remained firm in their allegiance to the Union. After Chickamanga General Longstrfeet 
was sent into East Tennessee to suppress the Union party and prevent the restoration of the 
hafidual authority. On his march towards Knoxville he captured several detachments of 
Federal troops and then began a siege of the town. On the 29th of November he made an 
attempt to cariy Knoxville by assault, but was repulsed with heavy losses. General Grant 
looked with the greatest solicitude to the situation of affairs in l^st Tennessee, and as soon 
as Bragg retreated from Chattanooga sent General Sherman to the relief of Knoxvillej^vAs 
the latter drew near Longstreet prudently drew off into Virginia. 

.V INVASION OF MISSOURI. 

The Confederates had in the meantime resumed activities in Arkansas and southern ■ 
Missouri. Early in 1863 strong forces under Generals Marmaduke and Price entered this, 


region of country, 
and on the 8th of 
January attacked the 
city of Springfield. 
Their assault, how? 
ever, was repulsed 
with’ considerable 
losses to the assailants. 
Three days afterwards 
another battle was 
fought at the town of 
Hartsi'ille, with like 
results. On the 26th 
6f April Marmaduke 
made an attack on 
Cape Girardeau, on 
the Mississippi, but 
was for the third time 



repelled On the 4th leb and jackson planning tub battle of CHANCEi,i.oRsvii,r,E. ^ , 

of July General Holmes, with an anny of about eight thousand men, made an attest pn / 
Helena, Arkansas, but was defeated with a loss of one-fifth of his forces. It was op th&i 
13th of 'August in this year that the town of Lawrence, Kansas, was- sacked^an 4 'kHrncd ’ ■ 
and a hundred and forty persons killed by a band of guerillas le4 by a chi6ftain„*cal|edv 
Quantrell. On the loth of September General Steele reached* Little Ri^k,. Arl^USAS,*.* 
captured the city, and restored the national authority, in the State. - . 


The^great^t raid of the year, and perhaps of the war, was tliat of tlK ^nfeddrate 
General John Morgan. That officer, at the Head of a cavalry force three th^^ndj-atrong, 
started n(^ward from file town of Sparta, Tennessee, for an inV^on J^ehtpcky, 
Ihcliaiia and Ohio. While passing through the first-named State he ^thereAsttength^ sq. 



m * : ■- V eOLtJMEus and co^^ipia. 

.• ' ■'• ■' . i^’iV • '.V. ■ , . . . 

th^ hi^ force on Dhio Ricfa: wm .formidatjk. He-.cr9sSed at-a'j^ce^cAUed 

Brandenburg and Begab his inart^i tHrOugi|, Indiana' to the north, ^t. v The home- 
guards of that State turned out ;^ 'but 'tlie moymnents of Morgan ;wete,so mpid 'that it 
difficult to check his progress,' .He was -irtSisted seriously at Cordon, ah(f a. 4 a;^ force 
of'Ffeddals uufier General Hobson pir&sed hafd aftCr'Iiiin as he<inade his way ih a circuit, 

, through tbe southeastern part of tlije State., He crossed the Ohio line at the town of Hairi- , 
son and pas^ to the north of Cincinnati ‘By this time, howeW^'^te ^ttoops be^n to 
s\(rarm atpund the raiders,, a^nd the latter attempted^ to regain the -Ohio River. iThere they 
were confronted by gunboats and turned back. The forces of Morgan melted away under 
pressure and constant figjrtiug, until he came to the town* of I/isbon, Ohio, where he 
' was sitjrounded and*" captured by the '.brigade of General Shackelford The Confederate 
leader, j,wasinfprisoned in the Ohio' penitentiaiy; but -he succeeded in making his escape 
ffcin th^ place, fled to Kentucky, and finallj* reached * Richmond. ^ 

ATTACI^ON CHARLESTOJt AND DEATH OF JACKSON. . , , 

■ In the meantime minor but important operations had been carried forward along the 
"sea-coast On the first day of 1863 General Marmaduke captured Galveston, Texas, thus 

securing for the Confederate States a much- 
needed port of entry. On the 7th- of April 
Admiral Dupont, with a fleet of ironclads and 
monitors, made a descent on Charleston, but 
was driven back from the city. In the latter 
part of June the effort was renewed in con- 
junction with a land force under comipand of 
General Q. A. Gilmore. . The Federal anny 
gained a lodgment on Folly and ’ Morris, 
islands, where batteries were planted bearing 
on Forts Sumter and Wagner. On the i8th 
of July an assault was made on Fort Wagner, 
but the Federals were repulsed with a loss 
of more than fifteen hundred men. Early in 
September the Confederates evacuated Wagner 
and Battery Gregg, whence they retired into 
Charleston. Gilmore, acting in conjunction 
with Admiral Dahlgren, was able "to platft 
batteries within four miles of the city. The 
lower part of Charleston was bombarded and 
one side of Fort Sumter pounded into powder. 
The fort, however, could not b<e taken, 
and the only present gain to the Federals 
was the establishment of a blockade so 

“^complete as to seal up the port of Charleston. 

In the .meantime the Army of the Potomac had had its share of vicissitude and battle. 
After the repulse at Fredericksburg, General Burnside resigned the command, and was’ 
superseded by General Joseph Hooker. The latter advanced in the after part, of April, 

• crossed the Rappahannock and tne Rapidan and reached Chancellorsville. H^e, ott the 
evening of the ad of May, he was attacked by the Army of Nortliefn Virginia, tinder com- 
|n^d iM I^ and Jackson. The latter general, ait the head of twenty-five tiiousond men, 
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succeeded by ext^aqrdiniity'duritie In outflanking the' Bniob'dAny, aiid*swe^ ' 

thttttdei-bl^ .upon the. J%ht wiiig, dashing -ev^thing tjo de^ructioju^aS . he caiue. Btit -li* 
was the last* of *Sfonfe\®!alVs ibattlfes. As night caiue' oh* a'hd ruin seined to itnpeiid tm ‘ 
Federal army, t^fe Cdn^erat^ ijgader, in the conflii^dttbf 
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his own lines, and fell mortally wounded. He lingered a week, and died at GuiiSea Station*, 

leaving a gap hi the Confederate ranks never to be filled. 

'Ae Union right wing was rallied and restored. On the morning of the 3d the CoH' 
federate? were checked jii their career of victory. General Sedgwick, 
to^ieiinfc^ce Hooker at Fredericksburg, was attacked and driven across the Rappah|ttn ^ , 
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The Union anuy was forced into a comparatively small space between Chancellorsville and 
the river, where it remained in the utmost peril until the evening of the 5th, when Hoolcer 
’ succeeded in withdrawing his forces to the northern bank. The Union losses amounted to- 
about seventeen thousand, while those of the Confederates were hardly five thotisand in 
number. At no time during the war did the Union cause appear to a greater disadvantage 
in the East than after the disastrous battle of Chancellorsville. 

If was at this period that General Stoneman conducted his successful cavalry raid into 
Virginia. His movement was coincident with- that of Hooker to Chancellorsville. On the 
29th of April, Stoneman, crossing the Rappahannock, tore up the Virginia Central railway 
and pushed ahead to the Chickahominy. He succeeded in cutting Uee’s communications, 

swept around within a few 
miles of Richmond, and on 
the 8th of May recrossed 
the Rappahannock in safety. 
Another event serving to 
mitigate the Union disasters 
at Chancellorsville was the 
successful defence of Suffolk, 
on the Nansetnond river, 
by General Peck against 
the siege conducted by 
General Longstreet. 

INVASION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The Confederates were 
greatly elated with their 
successes on the Rappahan- 
nock, and General Lee de- 
termined upon a counter- 
invasion of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. In the first 
week of June he crossed the 
Potomac with his whole 
army and captured Hagers- 
town, On the 22d of the 
month he reached Cliambers- 
burg, and then pressed on through Carlisle, in the direction of Harrisburg. The in- 
vasion produced the greatest excitement. The militia of Pennsylvania was hurriedly 
called out, and volunteers by the thousand poured in from other States. General Hqoker 
threw forward the Army of the Potomac to confront his antagonist. It became evident that 
a great and decisive battle was at hand. 

' General Lee concentrated his forces near the village of Gettysburg, capital of Adams 
' county, Pennsylvania, and the Union army was likewise gathered on the highlands beyond 
the town. On the ver>' eve of battle the command of the Federal forces was transferred 
•from General Hooker to General George G. Meade — a dangerous expepment in the face of 
so overwhelming a contingency. Meade drew up his army through the hill-cotihtt^ in the 
direction of Gettysburg. -After two years of indecisive tl^ugh bloody warfare, it now 
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seemed that the fete of the 'war, and possibly of the American republic, was to be staked 
on the issue of a single battle, 

On the morning of the ist of July the Union advance under Generals Reynolds and* 
Beauford, moving out westward from Gettysburg, encountered the Confederate division of 
General A. P. Hill coming upon the road from Hagerstown, and the struggle began. In 
the afternoon both divisions were strongly reinforced, and a severe battle was fought for the 
possession of Seminary ridge. The Confederates were victorious, and the Union advance 
line was forced back from its position through the village to the high grounds on the south. 

Such was the initial passage of the battle. The Federal lines were now drawn up in a 
convex position reaching from the eminence called Round Top, where the left wing rested, 
around the crest of the ridges to Cemetery Hill, where the centre was posted. From this 
position the lines extended to Wolf Hill, 
on Rock creek. The position was well 
chosen and strong, and the whole Union 
army, with the exception of Sedgwick’s 
corps, was brought forward into position 
during the night of the ist. The Con- 
federate forces were likewise thrown into 
advantageous lines on Seminary ridge, and 
on the high grounds to the left of Rock 
creek. The semi-circle was about five 
•miles in extent. The cavalry divisions, 
both Federal and Confederate, hung upon 
the flanks of the respective armies, doing 
effective service, but hardly participating 
in the main conflicts of the centre. 

BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 

With the moraing of July ad the 
battle was begun by General Longstreet, 
who commanded the Confederate right. 

That officer moved forward with impetu- 
osity and fell upon the Union left under 
General Sickles. The struggle for the 
possession of Great and Little Round 
Tops was terrific and lasted until six 
o’clock in the evening. The close of the 
day found those strong positions still in 
the hands of the Federals ; but the fighting on the whole liad been favorable to the 
Confederates. In the centre, meanwhile, a battle had been fought for the greater 
part of the day, the contention being for the mastery of Cemetery Hill which was 
the key to the Federal position. In this part of the field the national line, though 
hard pressed by the Confederates, preserved its integrity until nightfall. .On the Union 
right the Confederate onset was more successful, and 'that wing of the army commanded 
by General Slocull' was to a considerable extent broken by the assaults of A. P. 
Hill. At ten o’clock at night, however, when the fighting ceased, it was found that the 
two armies held virtually the same position as at the beginning of the battle — ^this, not- 

43 ' , , 
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withstanding the fact that nearly forty thousand Union, and Confederate dpad and wounded 
already bore evidence of the pdttentdus character of the confli<;t. 

• The national forces were now on the defensive. The Confederates in order to succeed 
must advance. Otherwise the invasion would end in defeat and disaster. The Confeder- 
ate army must break through the opposing wall or be hurled back from the assault Lee 
did not flinch from the great exigency before him. During the night both generals pre- 
pared for a renewal of the battle on the morrow. With the coming of morning, however, 
both seemed loath to begin. Doubtless both were well aware of the critical nature of the 
conflict. Th# whole nation, indeed, realized on the morning of the 3d of July that the 
crisis of the Civil War had been reached, and that perhaps before sunset the issue would be 
decided for or against the American Union. 

The forenoon of that tremendous day was spent in preparations. There was small and 
desultory fighting here and there but nothing decisive. At midday there was a lull along 

the whole line. Then 
burst forth the fiercest 
cannonade ever known on 
the American continent. 
For about two hours the 
hills and surrounding 
country were shaken with 
the thunders of more than, 
two hundred heavy guns. 
The Confederate artiller)- 
was concentrated against 
the Union centre at 
Cemetery Hill, and this 
place became a scene of 
indescribable uproar and 
death. About two o’clock 
the Union batteries, under 
the direction of General 
Hunt, drew back beyond 
the crest in order .to cool 
the guns and also for 
economy of ammunition. 
The slacking of the lire was constnied by the Confederates as signifying that their 
cannonade had been successful. Then came the crisis. The roar of the great guns 
in a measure ceased. A Confederate column numbering eighteen thousand men and 
about three-fourths of a mile in length, headed by the Virginians under Pickett, moved 
forward in a desperate charge against the Union centre. 

y The scene that ensued was doubtless the finest military spectacle ever witnessed west 
of the Atlantic; but the onset was in vain. The brave men who made it were mowed down 
with terrible slaughter. The head of the Confederate column succeeded in striking the 
Union line; but there it .sank to the earth. Then the whole division ryas hurled' bark in 
ruin and rout Victory hovered o\'er the national army and it only remained for Lee with 
his broken legions to turn back towards the Potomac. 

The log.ses on both sides were prodigious. That of the Confederates— though never 
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formally reported — was nearly thirty thousand. The Federals lost in killed, wtmhded and iniss- 
iing twenty-three thousand and one hundred and eighty-six, making a total of more than fifty 
thousand men! It was strongly hoped by the Government that when the Cbnfederates were 
driven back in retreat General Meade would be able by a counter attack to spring upon and 
destroy the forces of his antagonist before they could recross the river; biit the condition of 
t^e Union army was so dreadful that the desired movement could not be undertaken. Gen- 
eral Lee Withdrew his forces into Virginia and the Federals soon took up their old positions 
dn the Potomac and the Rappahannock. 

RIOTS FOLLOWING THE CONSCRIPTION ACT. 

Notwithstanding the overwhelming success of the Union cause at Vicksburg and 
Gettysburg, the national administration was pressed with mountains of difficulty. The war 
debt was piling up to infinity. As a matter of fact, the war must soon end or national 
bankruptcy "ensue. The last call for volunteers had not been fully met and there were those 
in the North who, on account of political animosity rejoiced in the embarrassments of the 
Government and'threw obstacles in the way of its success. The anti-war party becoming 
bold and open, denounced the measures of Congress and the military conduct of the war. 
On the 3d of March, 1863, the Conscription Act was passed by Congress and two months 
afterwards the President ordered a general draft of three hundred thousand men. All able- 
bodied citizens between the ages of twenty and forty-five were subjected to the requisition. 

This Conscription Act added fuel -to the fires of opposition. The Government was 
bitterly denounced. In many parts of the Border States the draft-officers were resisted. 
On the 13th of July, notwithstanding the recent successes of the Union armies and the pro- 
spective end of the war, a serious riot occhrred in New York city. A vast mob rose in arms, 
attacked tlie offices of the provost-marshals, burned the Colored Orphan AsyUim, drove back 
the police and killed about a hundred people, most of whom were negroes. For three days 
the mob had virtual possession of the city. Governor Seymour came down from Albany and 
made to the rioters a mild-mannered speech, promising that the draft should be suspended 
and advising the crowds to disperse. Little heed was given to this soft-toned admonition, 
and General Wool, commander of the military district of New York, was obliged to take 
the matter in hand. Even he, with the forces at his dispo.sal, was not able at first to put 
down the insurrection. At this juncture, however, some volunteer regiments came trooping 
home from Gettysburg. The Metropolitan police was organized for the assault and the 
insurgents were scattered with a strong hand. The story of Vicksburg and Gettysburg 
threw a damper over these treasonable proceedings and acts of domestic violence ceased. 
Opposition to the war, however, was still rampant in many ^rts of the North and on the 
19th of August, 1863, President Lincoln was constrained to issue a proclamation suspending 
the writ of habeas corpus throughout the Union. 

The sequel showed the ineffectiveness of the conscription as a method of filling the 
Union armies! Only about fifty thousand men were added to the national forces by the 
dra^. In other respects, however, the measure was salutary. It was seen that the Govem- 
ifient would not hesitate, in the last resort, to draw upon the human resources of the coun- 
try by force. Volunteering and the emplo}rraent of substitutes became the order of 
the day, and the ranks of the Union army were constantly strengthened by new 
recruits. Stich, however, were the terrible losses in camp and field that in October of 1863 
the President found it neces.sary to issue another call for three hundred thousand men. By 
these active measures the Federal army was not only maintained in its integrity, but con- 
stantly increased in volume and effectiveness. 
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It, now became apparent that the Confederacy was weakening. With the approach Pf 
winter the disparity between the Federal and the Confederate forces began to be apparent to 
the whole world. The armies of the South already showed symptoms of exhaustion ; and 
the most rigorous conscription was necessary to fill the thinning and breaking ranks. It was 
on the aoth of June of this year that West Virginia, separated from the Old Dominion, was 
organized and admitted as the thirty-fifth State in the Union. 

RAIDS OF GENERAL FORREST. 

The Union Generals waited anxiously for the spring of 1864. Military operations with 
the opening of the season were first begun in the West. Early in February General 
Shennan left Vicksburg with the purpase of destroying the railways of Eastern Mississippi. 
He advanced to Meridian, where on the 15th of the month he began the destniction of the 
tracks from Mobile to Corinth and from 
Vicksburg to Montgomery. This work was 
carried on with fearful rapidity for a distance 
of a hundred and fifty miles. Bridges were 
burned, locomotives and cars destroyed and 
vast quantities of cotton and corn given to 
the flames. Shennan had expected to be 
joined at Meridian by a Federal cavalry 
force under General Smith, but the latter 
officer was met on the advance by the 
Confederate cavalry under Forrest and was 
driven back to Memphis. Shennan, dis- 
appointed by tliis failure, retunied to Vicks- 
burg; while Forrest continued his raid nortli- 
ward into Teuiie.ssee. On the 24th of 
March he captured Union city and then 
pres.sed on to Paducah, Kentucky, where he 
attacked Fort Anderson, but was repul.scd. 

Turning back into Tennessee he as.saulted Fort Pillow, seventy miles north of Memphia 
The place was defended by five hundred' and sixty soldiers, about half of whom were 
negroes. P'orrest demanding a surrender and being refused, carried the fort by storm and 
nearly all the negro soldiers were .slain. 

DISASTROUS RESULTS OF THE RED RIVER EXPEDITION. 

To the spring of 1864 belongs the stor>'of the Red River Expedition of General Banks. 
The plan of this campaign embraced the movement of a strong land-force up Red River, 
supported by a fleet under Admiral Porter. The object was the capture of Shreveport, 
Louisiana. The Federal army advanced in three divisions, under Generals Smith, Banks 
and Steele. On the r4th of March Smith’s division reached Fort de Russy, which was 
taken by assault On the i6th Alexandria was occupied by the Federals and on the 1.9th * 
Natchitoches was captured. At this point the road departed from the river and the army 
and the gunboats were separated. The fleet proceeded up the stream towards Shreveport and 
the land-forces whirled oflf in a circuit to the left. 

On the*8th of April the Union advance approaching the town of Mansfield was suddenly 
attacked by the Confederates in full force. The Federals were completely routed and were 
pursued as far as i*leasant Hill. Here a second battle was fought in which the hard fighting 
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of the division of General Smith saved the army from complete rout. Neaifly three thou- 
sand men, twenty pieces of artillery and the supply train of the Federals were lost in these 
disastrous battles. 

Meanwhile the Confederates planted batteries on the banks of Red River to prevent 
the return of the fleet. When the flotilla dropped down as far as Alexandria no further 
progress could be made on account of the low stage of the river. The gunboats could not 

pass the rapids. In this emergency 
Colonel Bailey, of Wisconsin, con- 
structed a dam across the river, rais- 
ing tlie water so that the vessels 
could be floated over. The whole 
expedition broke to pieces and the 
fragiiients rolled back into the 
Mississippi. General Steele hearing 
the news on his advance from Little 
Rock, withdrew in safety to his 
station. The whole campaign appears 
to have been marked with misfor- 
tune, folly and incompetency of 
management. General Banks was 
relieved of his command and super- 
seded by General Canby. 

The Civil War had now de- 
veloped its own leaders. First and 
greatest of thesje was General Ulysses 
S. Grant. By degrees and through 
every kind of hardship and con- 
tumely that silent and self-possessed 
commander had emerged from the 
obscurity which surrounded him at 
the beginning of the conflict and 
now stood forth in unequalled 
modesty as tly: leading figure of the 
time.. After Vick.sburg and Chatta- 
nooga nothing could stay his progress to the comraand-in-chief. Congress responded to 
the spirit of the country by reviving the high grade of lieutenant-general and conferring 
it on Grant This brought with it the appointment by the President on the ad of 
March, 1864, to the command-iu-chief of the land and naval forces of the United States. 
No fewer than seven hundred thou.sand Union soldiers were now to move at Grant’s com- 
mand. He took leave of his Western armies and repaired to Washington City, where he 
received his commission at the hands of the President. 

SHERMAN’S MARCH TO THE SEA. 

Now it was that the grand strategy of the war began to appear. Two great campaigns 
^re planned for the year. The Army of the Potomac, under immediate. command of 
Meade and the General-in-chief, was to advance on Richmond, still defended by the army 
of Northern Virginia, under Lee. General ‘Shenuan commanding the army at Chattanooga, 
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numbering a Ij^indred thousand men, was to march against Atlanta, which was defended bj' 
the Confederates under General Johnston. ‘ To these two great movements all other military 
operations were subordinated. Grant sent his orders to Sherman for' the grand beginning 
which was destined to end the 
war and the ist of May, 1864, 
was fixed as the date of the 
advance. 
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Johnston made his next stand at Great and Little Kenesaw Mountain^ II II 

was formed and on the azd of June General Hood fiercely assaulted the Union centre, but 
was repulsed with heavy losses. Five days afterwards Sherman made an assault with great 
audacity and attempted to carry Kenesaw by stonn, but he was hurled back with a loss of 
nearly three thousand men. The Union commander, howevet, at once resumed his former 
tactics, outflanked his antagonist and on the 3d of July drove him across the Chattahoo- 
chee. A week later the whole Confederate army was crowded back within the defences of 
Atlanta. ’ 

Then followed the siege of that city. Atlanta was, after Richmond, the most impor- 
tant seat of power within the limits of the Confederacy. Here were located the machine 
shops, foundries, car works and depots of stxpplies upon the possession of which the Con- 
federate cause so much depended. The government at Richmond now became deeply dis- 
satisfied with the military policy of 
General Joseph E. Johnston. That 
cautious and skilful commander had 
adopted the Fabian policy of falling 
back before the superior forces of 
Sherman and of conserving as much 
as possible the energies of his anny. 
This method, however, di.spleased 
President Davis and when the siege 
of Atlanta Was begxni Johnston was 
deposed from command and was suc- 
ceeded by the rash but daring General 
J. B. Hood. The opinion prevailed 
that the latter would fight at what- 
ever hazard and this view of his 
military character was borne out by 
the facts. On the 20th, 22d and 28th 
of July he made three successive 
and desperate assaults on the Union 
lines around Atlanta ; but in each 
engagement the Confederates were 
repulsed with dreadful losses. It was in the beginning of the second of these battles 
that the brave General James B. McPherson, the bosom friend of Generals Grant and 
Sherman and the pride of the Union army, was killed while reconnoitering the Confederate 
lines. In the three battles just referred to Hood lost more men than Johnston had lost in 
all his masterly retreating and fighting between Chattanooga and Atlanta. 

Around the latter city Sherman daily tightened his g^p. At last by an incautious 
^movement Hood opened his line ; tlie Union commander thrust a column into the gap, and 
the immediate evacuation of Atlanta followed. On the 2d of September the city was 
occupied by Shennan’s amiy. The campaign from Chattanooga up to this point of pro- 
gress had cost the Federals in killed, wounded and missing, fully thirty thousand men, and 
the Confederate losses were even greater. 

DEFEAT OF HOOD AND CAPTURE OF ATLANTA. 

By abandoning Atlanta Hood saved his army. He formed the plan of striking boldly 
cujrthward into Tennessee, with the hope of compelling Sherman to evacuate Georgia ; but 
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the latter had ho thought of relinquishing his ground ; he followed Hood north of the 
Chattahoochee, and then turned back to Atlanta. The Confederate commander continued 
^ his march through Northern Alabama, reached Florence, on the Tennessee, and pressed on 
towards Nashville. General Thomas, with the Army of the Cumberland, had in the mean- 
time been detached from Sherman’s army and sent northward to confront Hood. General 
Schofield with the Federal forces in Tennessee fell back before the Confederates and took 
post at Franklin, eighteen miles distant from Nashville. Hood pressed on, and on the 30th 
of November attacked the Federal position. A hard battle was fought, and the Con- 
federates were held in check until Schofield succeeded during the night in crossing the 
river and making himself secure within the defences of Nashville. At that place General 
Thomas also concentrated his forces and a line of intrenchments was drawn around the city 
on the south. 

Hood came on confident of victory. He began a siege by blockading the Cumberland, 
and there was general alarm through the North lest Thomas might be pressed to the wall. 
That commander, however, on the 15th of December, moved out from his works, attacked 
the Confederate army and routed it with a loss in killed, wounded and prisoners, of fully 
twenty-five thousand men! For many days of freezing weather he pursued the disorganized 
Cotifederate forces, until the remnants found 
refuge in Alabama. Hood’s division of the 
Confederate forces was ruined, and he him- 
self, with the misfortune of unsuccess, was 
relieved of his command. 

Meanwhile, on the 14th of November, 

General Sherman burned Atlanta and set out 
on his famous march to the sea. His army 
of veterans numbered sixty thousand men. 

The advance was begun with confidence, for 
vShermaii expected the destruction of Hood’s 
army in Tennessee. It was clear that the Con- 

federates had no adequate force which shkrman-s march to thb ska, 1864.' 

to oppose him in front. He accordingly cut 

his communications with the North, abandoned his base of supplies, and struck out for 
the sea-coast, more than two hundred and fifty miles away. On leaving Atlanta, he wa^ 
lost to sight in the forests of Georgia, but was followed by the unwavepng faith of . 
General Grant and of the people of the North. 

The Confederates were able to offer no further successful resistance. The Union army 
swept on through Macon and Milledgeville, crossed the Ogeechee, captured Gibson and 
Waynesborough, and on the loth of December arrived in the vicinity of Savannah. Three 
days afterwards Fort McAlister, below that city, was carried by the division of General 
Hazen. On the night of the 20th, General Hardee, the Confederate commandant, escaped 
from Savannah, and with fifteen thousand men made his way to Charleston. On the next 
morning Sherman entered the city, and on the 2 2d established there his headquarters. His 
total losses from Atlanta to the coast had been but five hundred and sixty-seven men. 

THE TRAIL OF DESTRUCTION AND SURRENDER OF CHARLESTON. 

The Union army remained in Savannah during the month of January, 1865. On the 
1st of February, General Shennan began his campaign against Columbia, the capital of 
South Cajeolina. To the Confederates the further progress of the Union army through the 
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swamps and morasses of the State had seemed an impossibility; but the v^eacan legions 
were now tho;gpughly hardened to all forms of exposure and trial, and fheir progress was. 
little impededi. Alarm and terror pervaded the country. Governor Magtath summbded 
into the field every white man in the State between the ages of sixteen and sixty ; but the 
requisition was comparatively-inefFectual. The Confederates formed a line of defence oh 
the Salkehatchie, but were unable to prevent Shennan’s progress. The river was crossed 
by the Federals on the nth of February, and Charleston and Augusta were cut off from 
Confederate support. On the 12th, the city of Orangeburg was taken by the seveuteentU 
corps. Two days afterwards the Federal anny crossed the Congaree, on the high road to 

Columbia. Then followed the' 
passage of the Broad and Saluda 
Rivers. On the 17th Mayor Good- 
win and a committee of the Com- 
mon Council of Columbia came 
out and surrendered the city. 

Hereupon General Hardee 
determined to abandon tharle.ston 
and to join Beauregard and John- 
ston in North Carolina. On the 
day of the capture of Columbia he 
detailed guards to destroy the ware-' 
houses, stores of cotton and depots 
of the city. The station of the 
Northwestern Railroad, where 
magazines were stored, blew up 
with terrific violence, and two hun- 
dred people were buried in the 
ruins. Four squares in the best 
part of the city were laid in ashes. 
Hardee, with fourteen thousand 
men, escaped and made his way 
northward. On the next morning 
the national forces on James and 
Morris Islands learned of the evacua- 
tion, and before noon the stars and 
stripes were again raised over P'orts Siiiuter, Ripley and Pinckney. Mayor Macbeth 
surrendered Charle.ston to a force which was sent over from Morris Island. As much 
as inight be saved from the conflagration was rescued by citizens and P'ederal soldiers work- 
ing together. The principal arsenal and a storehouse of rice were preserved and the 
contents of the latter dislribuled to the poor. Colonel Stewart L. Woodford, of New 
York, was appointed military governor of the city. 

At Columbia Sherman gave orders for the destruction of all public property rtnd then 
immediately renewed his march northward. His course was now in the direction of Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. The Federals swept.on unopposed to Winnsborongh, where a junc- 
tion was effected with the twentieth corps under Slocum. The march was continued to 
,Faji»etteville, where Shennan arrived and took possession on the nth of March. 
vV In the meantiine a dashing cavalry battle had occurred between the forces of Generals 
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Hlampton dnd Kilpatrick. The former officer had been directed to defend the rear of 
Hardee^s coltimn' o» its retreat from Charleston. In the first engagement I^lpatrick suc- 
ceeded in cutting through the Confederate lines, but on the ne.vt morning he was in turn 
attacked in his quarters,, routed and reduced to the straits of making his escape on Toot into 
a swamp. He succeeded at length, however, in rallying his forces, returning to the conflict 
and scattering the Confederates in a brilliant charge. Hampton then rallied, but Kil- 
patrick was able to hold his ground until reinforced by a part of the twentieth corps when 
the Confederates finally repulsed. Kilpatrick reached Fayetteville without further' 

attack and joined the other divisions of the army. 


CLOSING BATTLES OF THE WAR. 


The destruction of Hood in Tennessee was the signal for a reaction in favor of General 
Joseph E. Johnston. That officer was recalled to the command. His influence now began 
to be felt in front of Sherman. The Union advance was rendered more difficult bv the 


vigilance of, the Confederate General. At 
Averasborough, a short distance north of 
Fayetteville, Hardee made a stand, but was 
repulsed with considerable loss. On the 
19th of March Shenuan’s advance was 
furiously assailed by the Confederates at 
Bcntonville. For the hour it seemed that 
the Union army, after all its battles and 
victories, was in danger of defeat, but the 
brilliant fighting of the division of (.General 
Jefferson C. Davis saved the day, and on the 
twenty-first of the month Sherman entered 
Goldsborongh unopposed. Here he was re- 
inforced by the division of Schofield, from 
New Berne, and that of Terry, from Wil- 
mington. 

The Federal army now set out for Raleigh, 
and reached that city on the 13th of April. 
This was the end of the great march, and 
here General Shennan met his antagonist, 
and entered into negotiations for the surrender 
of the Confederate , aniiy. Dee had already 
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surrendered to Grant at Appomattox. Sherman agreed with Johnston, most unfortunately, 
to discuss the terms of a general .settlement of civil affairs in the South, but these negotiations 


were suddenly cut off by dispatches from the Government at Washington and by the arrival 
of General Grant, who was directed to grant to Johnston the same terms already conceded 
to Lee. This was accordingly done, and the Confederate army was surrendered on the 36th 


of April. 

While these decisive events were taking place in Carolina the great' cavalry raid of 
General Btoneman was in progress. About the middle of March that officer left Knoxville 
with six thousand men, crossed the mountains, and captured Wilkesborough. He then 
crossed the Yadkin, and turning to the north traversed the western end of North Carolina. 
He entered Virginia, destroyed the railway at Wytheville, and as far as within four miles 
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of Lynchburg. Christiansburg was captured, and other railway tracks destroyed for a 
distance of ninety miles. The expedition turned thence to Jacksonville ; thence south- 
ward to the North Carolina Railway between Danville and Greensborough. This track 
also was destroyed and the factories at Salem burned. Stoneman then captured Salisbury 
and the great Confederate prison for Federal soldiers, but the prisoners were removed before 
the arrival of the Union cavalry. On the 19th of April the great bridge of the South 
Carolina Railway, spanning the Catawba river, was set on fire and destroyed. The Federals 
then concentrated at Dallas and the raid was at an end. Stoneman liad taken during the 
campaign six thousand prisoners, forty-six pieces of artillery and immense quantities of 
small anus and munitions. 

FARRAGUT BEFORE MOBILE. 


Meanwhile, on the sea-coast events of great importance had occurred. Early in 
August, 1864, Admiral David G. Farragut made a descent with a powerful squadron upon 
Mobile. The harbor of that city was strongly defended by a Confederate fleet, by bat- 
teries on the shore and by the monster ironclad ram Tennessee. On the 5th of August, 

Farragut succeeded in 
ninning past Forts 
Gaines and Morgan. 
Once in the harbor with 
his fleet, he mounted to 
the maintop of his flag- 
ship, the Hartford^ 
where he was lashed to 
the rigging. From this 
high perch he gave his 
commands during the 
battle. One Union ship 
.struck a torpedo and 
went to the bottom. 
The rest attacked and 
dispersed the Con- 
federate squadron, but 
in the midst of succe.ss 
the ram Tennessee came 
clown at full speed to strike and sink the Hartford. 
Then followed one of the fiercest conflicts ever known 
at sea. The Union ironclads closed around tlieir black 
anlagoni.st and battered her with their beaks and fifteen- 
inch bolts of iron until she surrendered. The harbor 
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was cleared. On the 7th of August Fort Gaines -was taken and on the 23d Fort Morgan 
^capitulated. Mobile was thus efiectually sealed up to the Confederates, 

Of like importance was the capture of Fort Fisher. This powerful fortress standing 
at fthe mouth of Cape Fear River commanded the entrance to Wilmington — ^the last seaport 
held by the Confederacy. In December, 1864, Admiral Porter was sent with the greatest 
American armament ever afloat to besiege and capture the fort General Butier accom- 
]^ni^ the expedition with a division of six thousand five hundred men. On the day 
^ote Christmas the bombardment of Fort Fisher was begun. General Weitzel was sent 
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ashore to carry the place by storm, but coming near to the fort he decided that an assault 
could only end in the destruction of his army. This belief was shared by General Butler 
and the enterprise was abandoned. Admiral Porter, however, remained before the fort with 
his fleet, while the land forces under Butler returned to Fortress Monroe. 

The result of the expedition was considered humiliating by the national authority. 
Early in January of 1865 the same troops were sent back to Wilmington under General 
Terry. The siege was renewed by the combined army and fleet, and on the 1 5th of the 
mynth Port Fisher was taken by assault. It was the last seaport of the Confederates, and 
their outlet to the ocean and foreign nations was thns forever closed. 

In the meantime the control of Albemarle Sound had been recovered by a daring 
exploit of Lieutenant Cushing of the Federal navy. The sound was held by a tremendous 
Confederate iron ram called the Albemarle. Cushing gathered a band of volunteers and 
on the night of the 27th of October entered the Roanoke and approached the ram lying at 
anchor at Plymouth. He managed to draw alongside and with his own hands sank a tet- 
rible torpedo under the Confederate ship, exploded it and left the ram a ruin. All of the 
attacking party except Cushing and one other were either killed or taken in the adventure. 

At the outbreak of the war the Confederate Congress authorized the fitting out of 
privateers to prey upon the commerce of the United States. True, the independence of the 
Confederacy was not acknowledged by foreign nations and the Confederate cruisers were 
therefore not allowed to carry their prizes into neutral ports. The work of capture was 
thus of little direct benefit to the Confederacy, but of prodigious injury to the United States. 

DAMAGE INFLICTED BY THE PRIVATEERS. 

The first Confederate privateer was the Savannah ; but this ship was captured on the 
very day of her escape from Charleston. In June of 1861 the Sumter., under command of 
Captain Raphael Semnies, ran the blockade of New Orleans, and for seven months wrought 
havoc with the merchant ships of the United States. In February of 1862 Semmes was 
chased, into the harbor of Gibraltar and was obliged to save himself by selling his vessel 
and discharging his crew. Meanwhile in October, 1861, the Nashville escaped from 
Charleston, went on a c!rui.se to England, and returned with a cargo worth $3,000,000. In 
March of 1863, this vessel was sunk by a Union ironclad in the mouth of the Savannah. 

The Federal blockade soon closed around the Confederate ports. It became more and 
more difficult for privateers to break through and gain the freedom of the .seas. The C4 Di> 
federates now sought the shipyards of Great Britain, and in spite of all remonstrances were 
permitted to use that vantage ground for the biiilding, the purchase and equipment of 
privateers. In the harbor of Liverpool the Florida was fitted out. In the summer of 
1862, this ship ran into Molbile Bay and in the following January escaped therefrom to 
destroy fifteen Union merchantmen. She was finally captured in the harbor of Bahia, 
Brazil, brought into Hampton Roads, and there by an accidental collision was sent to the 
bottom. 

Meanwhile, at the shipyards of Glasgow were built the Georgia., the Olusfee^ the 
Shenandoah and the Chickamauga. All these went to sea and made havoc with the com- 
merce of the United States. When Fort Fisher was taken the Chkkamauga and another 
privateer called the Tallahassee were blown up by the. Confederates. The Georgia had 
already been captured and the Shenandoah continued afloat until the end of the war. 

The most famous and destructive of all Confederate cruisers was the Alabama. Her 
commander was Raphael Semmes, who had lost the Sumter at Gibraltar. A majority of 
the ct^w of the Alabama were British subjects. Her armament was wholly British, and, 
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whenever the occasion required the British flag was carried ! During her career she destroyed 
sixty-six vessels, entailing a loss of ten millions of dollars to the merchant service of the 
United States ; but she never once entered a Confederate port. The difference between such 
work and piracy would be far to seek. 

In the summer of 1864 Semmes was followed to the harbor of Cherbourg, France, by 
Captain John A. Winslow, of the steamer Kearsarge. Semmes was soon ordered by tile 
French government to leavq the port. On the 19th of June he sailed out and gave battle. 
Seven miles from shore the two ships closed, and after a desperate battle of an hour’s dui;a- 
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tion.the Alabama was shattered and sunk. Semmes and a part of his officers and crew were 
picked up by the English yacht Greyhound^ which had come out to witness the fight, 
and carried to Southampton -where they were set at liberty ! 

, CLOSING BATTLES OF THE WAR. 

We now t,nm to the critical and final campaigns of the Army of the Potomac and of 
those divisions of the Union forces which were associated with it. After Gettysburg, Leq 
withdrew into the Shenandoah valley, whither he was followed by the Union cavalry under 
General Gregg as far as Shepherdstown, where an advantage was gained oveT General 
Fitzhugh Lee -with the cavalry of the Confederates. General Meade w,ith the army of the 
Potomac entered Virginia and moved forward to Warrenton. The Blue Ridge wa^thus 
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interposed between the two armies, and it was the hope of Meade to prevent the return of 
his antagonist to Richmond ; but Lee with his usual sagacity made a feint towards Manassas 
Gap and then by a rapid marcli gained Front Royal and Chester Gap, passed through 
and reached Culpeper. Meade took up his old position on the Rappahannock. 

A lull now followed during the summer of 1863. Both armies were greatly weakened 
by battle and the withdrawal of troops for campaigns in distant parts. Longstreet was 
detached from Lee to assi.st Bragg and Howard and Slocum wpre detached from the Army 
. of the Potomac. Active operations were not resumed until October, when both Generals 
assumed the offensive ; but Meade was after much manoeuvring obliged to post himself on 
the heights of Centreville. Lee rested on the Upper Rappahannock. And so came iSie 
winter of 1864. 

BATTLES OF THE WILDERNESS. 

With the following spring General Grant became commander-in-chief of the Union 
armies. He retained Meade in the immediate command of the Army of the Potomac, but 
made his own headquarters with that anny during the remainder of the war. The campaign 
which was now to ensue was destined to be one of the most memorable of modern warfare. 
The forward movement of the Anny of the Potomac was undertaken with the beginning of 
May. On the 3d of that month the national camp at Culpeper was broken up and the 
march on Richmond begun. On the first day Grant crossed the Rapidan and entered that 
countrj' of oak woods and thickets called the Wilderness, lyfng west of Chancellorsville. 
Here the Union anny was confronted and attacked. Through the 5th, 6th and 7th of May 
the fighting continued incessantly with terrible losses on both sides, but with indecisive 
results. Lee retired within his intrenchments and Grant made a flank movement in th^ 
direction of Spottsylvania Courthouse. On the 8th there was a lull, but from the morning 
of the 9th to the night of the 1 2th en.sued one of the bloodiest strug^es of the war. The 
Federals gained some ground and the division of General Ewell was captured. Bixt the 
losses of I./ee who fought on the defensive were less dreadful than those of his antagonist. 

While this stniggle of the Wilderness was going on. General Sheridan with the caval^ 
of the Army of Potomac had conducted a raid arouqd Lee’s array against Richmond. vTfxe 
movement was executed with all the audacity for which Sheridan had become famous. He 
crossed the North Anna, retook a large detachment of Union prisoners and on the loth of 
May, at Yellow Tavern, fought a victorious battle with the Confederate cavalry under 
General J. E. B. Stuart, who was mortally wounded on the field. 

(irant now continued to move slowly by the left flank. He crossed the Pamunkey to 
^anovertown and reached Cold Harbor, twelve miles northeast of Richmond. Here on the 
1st of June he attacked th*e Confederates and was repulsed with heavy loss. On the morn- 
ing of the 3d tiie assault was renewed and in the brief space of half an hour nearly ten 
thousand Union soldiers were killed or wounded before the Confederate intrenchments. The 
Federal repulse was complete, but the grim commander held his lines as firmly as ever and 
continued the campaign. 

Since the crossing of the Rapidan the Army of the Potomac, including the corps of 
Burnside, had now Jost the enonnous aggregate of sixty thousand men. During the same 
period the Confederates had lost in killed, wounded and prisoners, about thirty-five thousand. 
Nevertheless, the fight was going against the Confederacy. The weight of the Union pres- 
sure was ever increased and the power of resistance was ever weakened. Grant was imper- 
turbable. After his unsuccess at Cold Harbor he determined to change his base to James River, 
with A view to the capture of Petersburg and the subsequent conquest of Richmond from this- 
direraon. 
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UFO*^ THt OUTPOSTS OF RICHMONO. 

,■ • ‘•In'tlwt part of the field Oeneral Butler had moved up with a strong division .ftbni: 
Fortress Monroe. ,On the 5th of May that officer captured Benauda Hundred and City. 
Fbint at the mouth of tjie Appomattox. He then advanced in the direction of Fetersbnrg,' . 
but met on the 16th by the corps of General Beauregard and was driven back to Ber- ' 
muda Hundred. There he entrenched himself and stood on the, defensive. On the 15th 
of June General Grant effected a junction with Butler and again ^yahced against Peters- 
butg. On the, 17th and i8th the 'Confederate entrenchments about that* city were several, 
tiihes assaulted, but could not be taken, hee’s array was hurried into the defences and by 
thai*end of June Petersburg was invested. 

Meanwhile, before moving from the Rapidan, General Grant had despatched Sigel into 
the Shenindoah Valley vnth a division- of eight thousand men., On the ‘15th of May that 
officer was met at Ne^ Market, fifty miles above Winchester, by the Confederate cavalry divi- 
sion of General Breckfnridge. The Federals were routed and the command of the flying divi- 
sion^ was transferred to General Hunter. Breckinridge returned to Richmond, 'whereupon 
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Huut« again advancing up the valley struck the Confederates at Piedraontand gained a signal 

^ jaaMi — Fro® this 

^ 1 po**^t he advanced with 

t the cavalry of General 

Averin against Lynch- 

‘hi* 

adventure he got, into 

‘ ■ ^ 

obliged to retreat across 

' '' the mountains into 

t . ' „»<>* t^inS\ . FiveForks I -rjrr , xt* 

vS*"' i)ii.waine6!ir.\a, \ JueBii-y^ West Virginia. 
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' . ' MOM RICHMOND TO APPOMATTOX, 1865. now able to, Send Early’ s 

• c^mftudj'nto the Shenat|^dh Valley witli orders to press down to the Potomac, invade 
^Ihrylanid and ^threaten Was&ggtoii City. The object of the campaign was to oblige 
'^raht tb . loose fii^ holAs^on' PCTe^burg for the defence of the National capital. The 
i'sStuatkm indeed was suffiJSently ^^uming. Early, with twenty thpusand men, gained 


dhe Potomhcs^d on tlie 5th of July crossed into Maryland. On the 9th he was, confronted 
by thf diviH<m, pf ' General Lew Wallace, on the Monocacy;,* but the latter wasj; able with 
the ^Orce at\liis command to do no more th.aii hold the Confederates in pheck'until Washs 
ingtoh -and Baltimore could be put into a more defensible condition. Early came 
^ftnthiiigunshpt of both of these cities; but on the 12th of the month fell back and recrossed 
the^Pbtomac. 

‘ The Union command on the Shenandoah was now transferred from Hunter .tb Wright, 
''J'h^latter pursued Emly as far as Winchester, where on the 24th of July he fouj^ht with 
him a stfecessfitl pngsgement. But Early turned upon his antagonist and th^ Union Tkroops* 
were drt#en back across the Potomac. Following up his advantage, the Confederate leader 
.pressed on' into Pennsylvania, burned Chambersburg and returned into Virginia ^tijji . vast 
quantities of plunder. ‘ 

'« Gfeflferal Grant was greatly ve. red with these suc'cessful raids of the Confedi^^es. In 
the.beginnjng of August he consolidated the Union divisions in the Shenandoah]V|illey and. 
ttrf the npifer Pbtomac into a single army, and gave the Command id.^GCiiair^ '‘Philjp H.. 
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Sli^nA&h. It was the destiny of this yoiiug; and brilliant 6fFicer to' rise 
'the c^Qcluding scenes of the war and to contribute ninch by his darin.g. dntd’ 
final succ^ of tli^ Union pause. • . ' . * 

J , BATTIE OF WINCHESTER. * 

, On the 19th of September Sheridan with an army of about forty thousand m,eri *caitte*' 
upon Early, at Winchester. A hard battle ensiled -in which the Confederates were' decisively ^ 
defeated. The Union General followed his antagonist, and on the a ad of the month agaifi 
routed him at Fisher’s Hill.' Then came one of the .saddest episodes of the tvar in which” * 
the fruitful Shenandoah Valley was, as a military ineasure, laid waste and ravaged. .‘Grant ' 
ordered Sheridan to spare nothing 
from destruction that might any 
longer furnish the means of siib- 
sisteiice, to the enemy. The 
ruinous work wa.s fearfully vrell 
done and little was left worth 
fighting: for between the Blue 
Ridge and the Alleghanies. 

Early, maddened by t h i s 
destruction and stung by his 
defeats, rallied his force.s, 
gatliered reinforcements and re- 
turned into, the desolated valley. 

Sheridan at this juncture, hav; 
ing posted his army qn Cedar 
Creek and feeling secure in the 
situation, went to Washington. 

Rsrly seized the 'opportunity and 
uai the 19th of October sr.rpri.sed 
the Unipii camp, captured most 
of tlie ■ artillery and sent the 
army in rout find confusion 
toward Winchester. The pursuit 
was continued as far Us Middle- 
town. The Confederates believ- 
ing themselves completely 
trinmphdut paused to eat and 

rest. On the previl9ii.s night, s, . - 

however, Sheridan returning from Washington reached Winchester, and at thp. time ofthfe .* 
rout of his army was on his way to the front. While riding forward he heard the sound .of^ ^ 

■ bjittre, ' spurred on for twelve miles at full speed, met the panic-strnck fugitives, rallied, 
Uiem at his call, turned upon the Confederates and gained one of the mo.st signal victories *. 
of Ihe^wajr. Early’s army was disorganized and ruined. It was the end of s;trife“ in the « 
valley’ JjTthe Shenandoah. ' . 

Grant having thus cleared the horizbn of Virginia and confident' of the snccejss of 
Shermaijt’s expedition to the sea, now sat grimly down to the investment ©./ PetCr^j^r^* 
All fa^l anS winter long he prcjssed the siege^ with; varying succe.ss. As early as t|ie 30th - 
of Jtjiy, i8$4,.-.£in. atteiApt TVas.inade to carry the Confederate defences by assault, A mifle.' ■. 
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Vas exploded under one of, the forts, and a column spranjf forward at full charge to gain tljje 
lines of Petersburg; but the attack failed, and that with serious losses. On the i8th of 
August a division of the Union army succeeded in seizing the Weldon Railroad. The Cpjj- 
federates made several courageous assaults to regain their lost ground, but- were beqteh bapk 
with losses of thousands on both sides. On the 36th of September, the P'ederals carried 
Ifattery Harrison, on the right bank of the James, and on the next day Paine’s brigade of 
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an engagement in which the Confederates were defeated with a 


colored .soldiers carried 
a strong Confederate 
position on Spring 
Hill. On the 27th of 
October a bloody battle 
was fought on the 
Boydton road, south of 
Petersburg. 

CAPTURE OF PETERS- 
BURG. 

Both aniiies now 
rested for the winter. 
Not until the 27th of 
P'ebruary, 1865, was 
the struggle renewed. 
On that day General 
Sheridan attacked the 
forces of Early at 
Waynesborough, d e - 
feated them, and then 
joined the commander- 
in-chief a^ Petersburg. 
During March, General 
Grant pressed the siege 
of that important posi- 
tion, gathered strong 
reinforcements, and 
waited impatiently for 
the opening of .spring., 
Oil the ist of April 
the campaign began 
with a severe battle at 
Five Forks, on the 
Southside ^^Railroad— r 
loss of six thousand 


-prisoners. On the next day Grant ordered an assault along the whole line in front of 
Petersburg, and the Confederate works were carried. The rim of iron and valor -which 
lyce had so long maintained around the Confederate capital was shattered by the 
tremendous blow. On that night he with his anny ^nd the members of the Con- 
federate govcrniuent fled from Richmond, and on the next morning that city, together 


with Petersburg, was entered by the Federal anny. 



were consume 
x\\ The heavy Fed 
pressed on in fn 
pursuit. On the 
the 6th of April 
part of the Unio 
at Jettersvillc, on 
railroad, ready t( 
Confederates 
forward in the 
of the Southside 
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Deatonsville. ■ Here, however, he found the vigilant Sheridan planted squarely in his 
course. The division of Ewell, six thousand strong, was flung against the Federal 
position, but was broken to pieces and captured in the charge. 

General Lee still Itoped to make a detour to the west and south around the Federal 
left. By strenuous exertions he succeeded in gaining the Appomattox, at Fannville, 
crossed to the other side, and burned the bridges. He thus sought to interpose a con- 
siderable stream between himself and his pursuers; but the effort was in vain. Lee next 
made a desperate effort to hold the Lynchburgh railroad; but Sheridan was there before 
liim. On the 7th of April the Confederates had their last slight success. But all hope of 
victory, or even escape, was soon blown out in despair. ()n that day Grant, from Fann- 
ville, addressed a, note to the Confederate commander, expressing a desire that further 
sacrifice of life and waste of war might be avoided by a surrender. To this Lee replied 
declaring his desire for peace, but adding that the occasion for the surrender of the Army 
of Northern Virginia had not arrived. 

THE SURRENDER OF LEE. 

On the 8th of April the process of surrounding the Confederate anhy went vigorously 
forward. On the morning of the 9th, when it became known that the left wing of the 
Union army had secured the line of the Lynchbtirg railroad — when the wrecks of Long- 
street’s veterans covering the retreat were confronted and driven back by Sheridan, the soul 
of the Confederate leader failed him. Seeing the utter uselessness of a further stniggle, he 
sent to General Grant a note asking for a meeting preliminary to a surrender. 

The Union commander immediately complied with the request. At two o’clock on the 
afternoon of that day. Palm Sunday, April 9th, 1865, the two generals — two of the greatest 
of modern times — met each other in the parlor of William McLean, at Appomattox Court 
House. There the terms of surrender were agreed upon. General Grant put his propo- 
sition in the form of a military note, to which General Lee retnnied a fonnal answer. The 
note of the Union commander was as follows: 

I* 

' Appomattox Court House, Va., April 9, 1865. 

General, — lu accordance with the substance of ni}" letter to you of the 8th instant, I propose to receive the 
surrender of the Army of Northern Virginia 011 the following terms, to wit : Rolls of all the officers and men to 
be made in duplicate ; one copy to be given to an officer to be designated by me, the other to be retained by such 
other officer or officers as you may designate. The officers to give their individual paroles not to take up arms 
against the Government of the United States until proi)erly exchanged, and each company or regimental com- 
mander to sign a like parole for the men of their commands. The arms, artillery and pubHc property to be 
parked stacked^ turned over to the officers appointed by me to receive them. This will not embrace the side- 
arms of the officers nor their private horses or baggage. This done, each officer and man will be allowed to return 
to his home, not to be disturbed by United States authority so long as they observe their paroles and the laws in 
force where they reside. 

U. S. Grant, Lieutenant-General. 

To this mejnorandiim General Lee responded as follows : 

^ Headquarters Army oe Northern Virginia, April 9, 1865. 

Gknerai^,— I received your letter of this dale, containing the terms of the surrender of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, as proposed by you. As they are substantially the same as those expressed in your letter of the 8th 
imstant, they are accepted. I will proceed to designate the proper officers to carry the stipulations into effect. 

R. E. Lee, General. 

After the capitulation of Lee’s army a general collapse rapidly followed throughout the 
States in rebellion. The destruction of the military power signified the overthrow of the 
government and the ultimate obliteration of all that had been done against the na%nal 
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was captured near the village of Irwin^ille, on the lotli of Ma\\ -by a part of. the command 
of General Wilson. Davis was at once taken as a captive to Fortress ‘Monroe, and was kept 
in confinement for two years. He Was then removed to Richmond, to be tried on a^charge^ 
of treason, but the cause remained untried for about 'a j ear and a, half, and was then dis- 
missed from court. It .thus happened that the legal status of that error, fault or cringe 
which the Confederate leaders had committed was never established in American juris- 
prudeijce, but left rather to dangle conteiitiously in the political sky of after times. 

In the autumn preceding the downfall of the Confederacy Lincoln had been rechosen 
President for a second term. As Vice-President, Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, was 
elected in place of Hannibal Hamlin. The ()i)posing Democratic caudidates were General 
George B. McClellan and George H, IVudleton, of Ohio. The partisan fires were rekindled' 
on every hilltop, and the North became a scene of turmoil. The Democratic leaders were 
rampant in their denunciation of the methods upon which the war was conducted and the 
war itself. In the National convention of that party at Chicago a resolution was adoj)ted 
declaring the war a failure and demanding a cessation of hostilities until a peaceable solution 
of the trouble might be reached. ^ 

' The effort to defeat Lincoln, however, could cud only in confusion and failure. His 
majority was very heavy. Only the States of Kentucky, Delaware and New Jersey gave . 
their electoral votes to McClellan. Meanwhile the people of Nevada had in accordance ^ 
with an act of Congress prepared a State constitution, and on the 3Tst of October, 1864, 
that territory was admitted as the thirty -sixth inember of the Union. 

Great were the financial embarrassments of the government during the progress of the 
Civil War. The organization of the army and na\w entailed euorhious expenses which had 
to be met at a time when the credit of the United States had sunk to the lowest ebb. The 
yn'ice of silver and gold rose so rajudly that the redemption of bank-notes in coin soon 
became impossible. On the 30th of December, 1861, the banks of New York suspended 
specie payment, and this action was soon followed by all the banks of the country. The 
premium on gold and silver rose to such a figure that the transaction of public and privatj^ 
business on a basis of coin was 110 longer possible. ' 


FINANCIAL MEASURES TO MEET THE EXPENSES OF THE WAR. 

At this time Salmon P. Chase was Secretary of the Treasury. To his genius in large 
measure were dixe the various expedients which were adopted to uphold the National credit, 
and which were destined in the future to enter into not only the industrial conditions, but 
also the political issues of the United .States. Old things passed rapidly away. As a tem- 
porary expedient the Secretary of the Treasurj- first sought relief by issuing Tkeasuky 
Notes receivable as money and bearing interest at the rate of .seven and three-tenths per 
cent. The expedient was successful, but the expenses of the government rose higher and 
higher, until by the beginning of 1862 more than a million of dollars daily was required to 
meet the outlay. ’ , 

Congress, on the recommendation of Secretary Chase, now made haste to provide an 
Internal Revenue. This was made up from two general sources; first, a tax on manu- 
factures, incomes and salaries; and .second, a stamp-duty ovl all legal docnnients. The next 
stej) in the financial evolution was the issuing by the Treasury of a hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars in non-interest-bearing Legal Tenuer NoI'ES of the United States to 
be used as money. Such was the beginning of that famous currency which niider the name 
of Greenbacks sustained the nation during the war, survived the shocks of the epoch and 
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cotitimied for a long time after the subsidence of the cvinflict to constitute one-half of the 
paper money used by the people of the United States. 

But the greenback currency, issued again and again as the emergencies multiplied, was 
not of itself sufficient. A third great measure recommended by the Secretary provided for 
the issuance and sale of United States Bonds. The first series of these, redeemable at 
any time after five years and under twenty years from date, was called the Five-Twenty 
Bonds. The interest upon them was fixed at six per cent., payable semi-annually ii> gold. 
The event showed that the clause making the interest payable in gold rather than in the 
greenback currency tended to aggravate the disparity in the value of coin and paper money. 
^The second series, called the Ten-forties, was next issued, being redeemable at any time 
after ten and under forty years from date. The interest on this series was fixed at five per 
cent, and both principal and interest were made payable in coin. Then came at a later 
period the issue of the Four Percents, and finally of the Three and a Half Percents 
and Three Percents, into which the higher priced bonds were for the most part converted. 

THE NATIONAL BANK ACT. 

The old banks of the Unitad States .soon disappeared. It seemed necessary that the 
place of local banking institutions should bo taken by .something else of like character. An 

* act was accordingly passed for the establishment of National Banks. The constitution 

• of these was peculiar in the last degree. The new banks were born out of the exigency of 
the times and their anomalous character must be explained from the existing conditions. 
The National Bank Act of May, 1862, provided that the new banks might use National 
bonds as the basis of theiu currency instead of gold and .silver. Each bank must purchase 
and deposit with the. Treasurer of the United States the requisite amount of bonds and 
receive thereon ninety jier cent, of the valuation of the bonds deposited in a National 
Currency, such currency to bear the name of the particular bank from which issued, but 
otherwise to be of a common type for the whole country. 

The tiew banks were rapidly organized in all the States under National authority. In 
a short tinle a mixed currency, composed about half and half of Greenbacks and National 
Bank bills, took the place of the old local paper money which had formerly constituted the 
bulk of the currencj-. Gold and silver soon disappeared from sight. All financial trans- 
actions swam henceforth for about seventeen years in an ocean of self-sustaining paper 
money. The precious metals became mere merchandise; but their fictitious connection 
with the National currency constituted a dangerous element of monetary speculation which 
the financial jobbers of the country were not slow to discover and use with, fatal effect 
The currency of the National banks was furnished and the redemption of the same guaran- 
teed by the Treasurj- of the United States. By the various measures above described the 
' means for prasecuting the Civil War were provided. At the end of the conflict the National 
debt proper had reached the astounding .sum of nearly three thousand millions of dollars, 
and to this prodigious — almpst incalculable — aggregate the exigencies of the war were add- 
jring more than two millions daily! Had the war continued another year National bank- 
ruptcy must have ensued. 

On the 4th of March, 1865, Uiucolu was inaugurated for his second term. The 
brief addre.s.s which he deliv^ered on the occasion was one of the most remarkable ever piro- 
duced by a great man in a trj’ing ordeal.' He sought by sympathetic utterances to call 
back to royalty the infatuated people of the Southern .States, exhorting his countrymen, 
“with malice towards none, with charity for all,” to go about the work of healing the 
flation’s w^ounds and re.storing politiorfl and social fellowship throughout the Union. 
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ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 

, At the time of his second inauguration the great Rebellion was in the throes of disso- 
lution. Within a month the military power of the Confederacy was broken. Three days 
after the evacuation of Richmond by Lee’s army the President visited that city, conferred 
with the authorities and then returned to Washington; but in the strange vicissitude of 
things the tragedy of his own sad life had already entered its last act. On the evening of 
the 14th of April he attended Ford’s Theatre with Mrs. Lincoln and a party of friends. 
As the play drew near its close a disreputable actor, named John Wilkes Booth, stole 
itnnoticed into the President’s box, levelled a pistol at his head from behind and shot him 
through the brain. lyincoln fell forward in his seat, was borne unconscious from the build- ^ 
ing, lingered itntil the following morning and died. It was the greatest personal tragedy 
of modern times — ^the most atrocious and diabolical murder of history. The a.s.sassin 
leaped out of the box upon the stage, escaped into the darkne.ss, mounted a waiting hor.se 
and fled across the Long Bridge of the Potomac into Virginia. 

It was immediately perceived that a murderous conspiracy was on foot to destroy the 
(Government by assassina- 
tion. In the same hour 
of the .shooting of IJncoln 
another murderer named 
Louis Payne Powell burst 
into the bed-chamber of 
Secretary Seward, who 
had recently been disabled 
by an accident, sprang 
upon the conch of the 
.sick man, stabbed him 
nigh unto death and made 
his escape into the night. 

The city was thrown into 
the wildest alarm and ex- 
citement. The telegraph 
flashed the news through- 
out the land and a tremor 
of rage ran through all hearts. Troops of cavalry’ and the police of Washington departed 
in all directions to hunt down the conspirators. On the 26th of April, Booth was found 
concealed in’ a barn .south of Fredericksburg. He refused to surrender even when the barn 
was set on^re. The object was to drive him forth alive; but Sergeant Boston Corbett, 
gaining sight of the assassin through the wall of the building, shot him down and he was 
dragged forth to die. Powell was caught, convicted and hanged. The other conspirators 
— David E. Herrold and George A. Atzerott, together with Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, at whose 
house the plot was formed — were also condemned and executed. Michael O’Laughlin, Dr. 
Samuel A. Mudd and Samuel Arnold were condemned to imprisonment for life in the Dry 
Tortugas, and Edward Spangler for a term of .six years. 

UNIVERSAL GRIEF OVER THE DEATH OF LINCOLN. 

Thus in darkness, but not in shame, ended the .strange career of Abraham Lincoln. He 
was one of the most remarkable men of any age or country — a man in whom the qualities 
of genius and common .sense were strangely mingled. He was prudent, far-sighted and 
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resolute; thoughtful, calm and just; patient, tender-hearted and great The nianner of 
liis death consecrated his memory. Thrown by murder from the high seat of power, he 
fell into the arms of the American people, who laid him down as tenderly as children lay 
their father on the couch of death. The funeral pageant was prepared on a scale never 
before equalled in the New World. From city to city in one vast procession the people fol- 
lowed his remains to their last resting place in Springfield. From all nations went up 
the cry of sympathy and shame — sympathy for his death, and shame for the dark crime that 
caused it. 

It would appear that Lincoln fell in an inauspicious hour. The great Rebellion of the 
^Southern States was tottering into oblivion; but the restoration of the Union remained to 
be effected. Who but Lincoln in such a crisis was fitted for such work ? His temper, 
after the surrender of Lee, showed clearly the trend of his thoughts and sympathies — his 
sincere desire for peace, his love for his connlrymeii of all sections. 

The words of mercy were upon liis lips, 

Forgiveness in his licarl and on his pen, 

When tile vile murderer brought swift eclipse 
To thoughts of peace on earth, good-will towards men. 

The Old World and the New, from sea to sea, 
littered one voice of syinimthy and shaJiie ! 

Sore heart, so stopped when it at last beat free; 

Sad life, cut slmrt just as its triumph came ! 

A deed accursed ! Strokes have been struck !)efore 
Ilv the assassin’s hand, whereof men doubt 

If more of horror or disgrace they bore : 
hut thy foul crime, like Cain’s, stands darkly out. 

Vile hand ! that branded tiiiirder on a strife, 

Whate’er its groumls, stoutly and nobly striven, 

Ami with the martyr’s crown crowmest a life 
With much to praise, little to be forgiven ! * 


The man of Europe might well be surprised at the slight disturbance in governmental 
affairs produced by the assassination of Lincoln. The public credit was undisturbed. It 
was demonstrated that in one country of the earth the Nation is the Govcniment. 

ACCESSION OF ANDREW JOHNSON. 

The death of the President called Andrew Johnson to the chief magistracy. The 
latter pn the day after the assa.ssination took the oath, and at once assumed the duties of 
office. He was a native of North Carolina, born in Raleigh, on the 29th of December, 
1808. His boyhood was passed in obscurity, poverty and neglect. He had no advantages 
of education, and at the age of ten was apprenticed to a tailor. At eighteen he removed 
with his mother to Tennessee, and made his home at (ireenville, in that vState. Here he 
^took in marriage an intelligent lady, who taught him to write and cipher. Here by native 
talent, will and strength he first earned the applause of his fellow-men. Here through toils 
and hardships he rose to distinction, and was elected to Congress. As Senator of the 
United States, in r 860-61, he opposed secession with all his vehemence, even after the 
legislature of Tennessee had declared that. State out of the Union. Then on the 4th of 
March, 1862, , he was appointed military governor of Tennessee, and established himself at 
Nashville. He administered affairs from that place with all the vigor and passion of his 

* From the Ivondon Jhmch, of May 6lh, 1S65. 
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nature. There was neither quailing nor the spirit of compromise. h!I life 
but lie fed on danger and grew strong. In 1864 was elected to tlre Vi^^reSii^OTcy' Iji, 
place of I^annibai Hamlin. Now, by the tragic dhath of the Presidetit, he; was'jballMt 
suddenly to the as.sumption of responsibilities almost as great as those wliiCh had. 

borne during the war. « 

111 his first message to Congress, Johnson recommended a policy of extreme seve’tity 
toward the civil and military leaders of the Confederacy. The merciful tones of LittcoTh 
were no longer heard from the White House, and there w'erc dread and quaking, throtighbiit 
the seceded States. The great questions entailed by the war were at once taken up. On 
the ist of February, 1865, a Constitutional Amendment was adopted by Congress; formally 
abolishing and forbidding human slavery in all the States and Territories of the Union. 
By the i8th of the following December the aiueiidment had been ratified by the legislatures 
of twenty-seven States, and became a part of the Constitution. Thus was tlie Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation of Lincoln made legal by the representatives of the people and the people- 
them.selves, and thus were the logical results of the war incorporated forever in the funda; 
mental law of the land, 

THE AMNESTV PROCLAMATION. 

What should the Government do with the leaders of the late Rebellion ? On this 
question the voice of Lincoln was heard out of the grave. Following the policy of that 
martyr. President Johnson, on the 29th of May, 1865, issued the Amnesty Proclamation, 
providing a general pardon for all persons — except those specified in certain classes — who 
had participated in the organization and defense of the Confederacy. The condition of 
pardon was simply an oath of allegiance to the United States. The excepted person^ might 
be pardoned on special application to the President. 

/As soon as practicable the great armies were disbanded. General Grant hurried from 
the field and lent his aid and influence to the work. _ One of the most striking scenes ever 
witnessed w^ the great military parade and review at Washington City. It was the closihg ^ 
pageant of the war. Seventy-five thousand Union soldiere, including Sherman’s veterans 
from Carolina, paraded the streets and pas.sed the reviewing stand, where the President and 
the principal civil and military officers of the United States occupied the platform. After 
this the soldiers as an, organized force melted rapidly away, and were resolved into the 
citizenship out of which the\' sprang. 

By the end of the war the National debt had piled up mountains high. It went on 
increasing in proportions until the beginning of 1866. The yearly interest rose to the 
enor^nous sum of $i ^^,000,000 in gold. The expenses of the Government had reached an 
aggregate of two hundred millions annually. The augmented revenues of the Nation, how- 
ever, and the energy of the financial management, proved sufficient to meet the enormoirs 
outlay, and at last the debt began to be slowly diminished. On the 5th of December, 
1865, a resolution was adopted by the House of Representatives pledging the faith dli the ' 
United States td the full payment of the National debt, both principal and interest. 

EXECUTION OF MAXIMILIAN. 

. During the progress of the war the Government had been constantly menaced by the 
hostility .'of foi;eign Powers, Only Ru.ssia, of all the great governments of Europe, had 
'been dt heart fa'votable' to the Union cause. Great Britain from' first to la.st sympathizfd 
with tlie' Confederacy and hoped for the dismemberment of the American Republic, 
ifcfapoldon III. , Emjjeror of, the P'rench, sought to aid the Confederate States and to precipitate 
^he do-wnfall of the Unioii’. In pursuance of this plan, he set up a French empire in 
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I CQh^ion of affairs iu that country favored his schemes. There was a 
f^v^j^tipii and, civil war. A French array was sent to Afexiro. An Imperial 
^®Veriimlut \TOs organized, and early in 1864 the Crown was offered to Maximilian, Arch- 
Austria, The latter accepted^ and repairing to Mexico set up his govcniiiicnt with 
^^he aid of Kr^ch and Austrian soldiers. 

■ The M^icaiii President Juarez, however, headed a connter-revolntiqn .against the foreign 
uaurpationy and, .the Goveniraent of the United States sent a rebuke to France for her 
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violation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Napoleon, becoming alarmed, 
^‘tlidrew his array. Majeimilian 
was overthrow'll and driven from 


tnertpital. He fled t§ Queretaro, where he was besieged and taken prisoner. On ,, the 
T3tH of June, 1867, he was tried by court-martial and condemned to be shot. On the I'pth 
he was led to execution. He met his fate like a hero. His death and the insanity of the 
Empress Carlotta awakened the commiseration of mankind. The scheme of Napoledn 
collapsed and his hope of gaining a foothold in the New World and of “restoring the 
a^ndancy of the Latin jrace” was brought to shame and contempt, 

The summer of 1865 noted for the laying of the sefcond Atlantic cable. The first 
hne, laid in 1858, had failed after a few weeks of operation. Cynis W.‘ Field never abam 
doned the enterprise, but held on persistently till fame and success came toother, Aftter 
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tlie steamer Great Eastern had proceeded twelve hundred miles on her way to America the 
second cable parted and was lost. The enterprise was renewed for the third time in July 
of 1866 and tlie work was successfully done. The lost cable was also*recovered and that 
line completed. After twelve years of nnremittinj; efforts Mr. Field received a gold medal 

from Congress and t h e 



civilized 


plaudits of all 
nations. 

It was during the ad- 
ministration of J o h n sfo n 
that the Territories of the 
United Stales were given 
approximately their final 
forms. The vast domains 
west of the Mississij)pi 
were reduced to proper 
limits ' and organized for 
early admission into the 
Union. In March of 1861 
Dakota, des ti ned after 
twenty -seven \'ears to be- 
come two great States, 
was detached from Ne- 
braska on the north and 
given a political organi- 
zation. The T e r r i t o r y 
embraced an area of a 
hundred and fifty thousand 
square miles. Kan.savS 
had at last, on the ^gth 
.of January, 1861, been ad- 
mitted into the Union 
under a constitution frained 
at Wyandotte. In Feb- 
ruary of 1863 Arizona, 
with an area, of a hundred 
and thirteen thousand 
square miles, was separated 
from New Mexico on the 
west, and organized as an 
independent Territory. On 
the 3d of Mat^fjh in the 
same year Hliaho was 
constniCted out of por- 
tions of Dakota. Nebraska and Washington Territory. On the 26th of May, 1864, 
Montana, with an area of a hundred and thirty-six thousand square miles, was cut off 
fipm the eastern part of Idaho. On the ist of March, 1867, the Territory of Nebraska, 
reduced to an area of seventy-six thousand square miles, was admitted into the Union as 
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the thi^-seventh State. On the 26th of July, 1868, Wyoniinff, with an area of ninety- 
eight thousand square miles, was organized out of portions of Dakota, Idaho and Utah. 

PURCHASE OF ALASKA. 

Meanwhile, in 1867, the far-off region of the northwestern extremity of our continent, 
known as Alaska, was purchased by the United States. Two years pi'eviously this country 
had been explored by 
a coi*ps of scientific men, 
with a view of estab- 
lishing telegraphic com- 
munication between the 
United States and Asia. 

Alaska was found to be 
by no means the worth- 
less country of popular 
belief. The coast fisher- 
ies, including the pro- 
duct of the seal islands, 
were found to be of very 
great value and the pine 
and cedar forests were 
among the finest in the 

world. Negotiations for (;rkat kasticrn* laying thk Atlantic cablk. 

tlie purchase of the coun- 
try were opened with Russia by William H. Seward, Secretary of State, and on the 30th 
of IVIarch, 1867, the treaty was concluded b)' which for seven million two hundred 
thousand dollars Alaska was purchased hy the United .States, thus adding to our territories 
au area of five hundred and eighty thousand square miles and a population of twenty-nine 
thousand souls. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


EPOCH OF RECONSTRUCTION. 

DUTY now devolved njron the Government to recon- 
struct the American Union. How to do it was the 
issue of the day. On that question a break soon 
appeared between the President and Congress. The 
former held that the ordinances of secession had 
been invalid and of no effect, and that the restoration 
of the Southern States to their place in the Union was 
a matter of executive authority and management. 
The President accordingly proceeded on the 9th of 
May, 1865, to issue a proclamation for the restora- 
tion of Virginia to her place in the Union. Twenty 
days afterwards he issued a second proclamation for 
the setting up of a provisional government in South Carolina, and at brief intervals for all 
the other States of the Confederacy. On the 24th of June he proclaimed the removal of 
all restrictions from commerce with the Southern States. On the 7th of September he 
completed the cycle of manifestoes by issuing a second Amnesty Proclamation, wherebj' all 
persons who had upheld the Confederate cause, except a few leaders, were unconditionally 
pardoned. 

Meanwhile Tennessee was reorganized, and in 1866 restored to her place in the Union. 
All the while, how^ever. Congress, falling more and more into hostility with the President, 
pursued its own line of policy with regard to reconstruction. During the session of 1865-66 
a Comftiittee of Fifteen was appointed to consider all questions relating to the reorganization 
of the Soqtheni States. .Soon afterwards the Civil Rights Bill was passed with a view to 
securing to the freedmen of the .South full exercise of citizenship. This measure was vetoed 
by the President, but was immediately repassed by a tw'o-thirds’ Congressional majority. 
This was the beginning of the open break between the two departments of . the Gov- 
ernment. 

- The summer of 1866 witues.sed a call for a National Peace Convention to be held in 
Philadelphia on the 14th of August. The project appears to have originated in a sentiment 
of the President. The objects of the meeting were not clearly defined, but the immediate 
purpose was to get together the representatives from all parts of the country for a fraternal 
political meeting. To this extent the scheme was succe.ssful. At the appointed time dele- 
gates from all the States and Territories came together. President Johnson attended the 
'^Convention, and the meeting was not wanting in spirit; but it proved to be a^ factitious 
enthusiasm, springing from the effort of those who clung to the administration. 

Johnson in the next place sought to rally public opinion by a journey through the 
States. In the after part of summer he set out from Washington, taking with IjJm General 
Grant, Admiral Farragut, the leading members of the Cabinet and a retinue of other celebri- 
ties. With these he departed for Chicago to be present at the laying of the corner-stone of 
.. ‘ . (704) ^ 
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a monu SL. to- Senator Stephen A. UouglaS. , ‘The party p'assed through Philadelphia,' 
New York and Albany Itid after participating in the cereihonies at Chicago returned by way 
of St. Louis, Indianapolis, lyoiiisville, Cincinnati aq 4 'Pittsburg. At all the prit^pal 
towns and cities through which he passed the President delivered addres.ses, which in some 
instances took. the chkfacter of harangues in whibh he defended his own policy %nd 
.denounced that of Congress. The result, however, was unfavorable to the chief actor, and 
in the following elections Congress was sustained by increased popular majorities. The 
stubborn nature of the President would not yield and the affairs of the adininistratiou 
came to a crisis. It began to appear that Johlisoti had gone over to the Confederate 
party. Congress abandoned him and with him the milder principles of reconciliation 
which Lincoln had professed, and became relentlessly hostile towards the lately rebellious 
party of the South. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

. The Committee of Fifteen meanwhile brought forward their report and that report 
became the basis of the recoustructipn of the Union. The terms were, first of all, that the 
people of any rebellious State should- ratify by the legislature thereof the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, which declared the citizenship of all persons born or 
naturalized in the United States. Af/cr that elections might be held and representatives to 
Congress chosen, with the full restoration of State autonomy. Meanwhile an act was passed 
forbidding the restriction of suffrage on the .score of race or color in all the Territories of the 
United States. To all the.se measures the President opposed his veto ; but in ever>' case 
his objection was overcome by the two-thirds’ majority in Congress. 

The question at issue now began to clear. It Was simply this, whether a civil or a 
military of reconstruction should be adopted for the lately rebellious' States. The 
latter view gained the day, and it was detennined in Congress that the military and suppres- 
.sive method should be employed in the South, .securing a prospective alliance politically 
between the Black Republicans of the old slave States and the White Republicans of the 
J-Iorth. The Presidential policy favored the resurrection of the old white leadership of the 
South — a measure which would probably have been fatal to the ascendancy of the Repub- 
lican party in the government. 

On the 2d of March, 1867, an act was passed by Congress for the organization of the 
ten seceded States into five military districts, ^ch district to be under control of a governor 
appointed by the President. The latter appointed the governors, but appealed to his 
Attomey-Ueneral and secured from that official an answer that most of the reconstruction 
acts of Congress were null and void. The President hereiipon issued such ordeis to the 
military governors as virtually made their offices of no effect The counsels in the govern- 
ment became more and more distracted ; but in course of time the States of Arkansas, 
Alabama, Gcoigia, Florida^ Louisiana, North Carolina and South Carolina were reconstructed 
and in June and July of 1868 were readmitted into the Union. In each case, however, 
the readmission was effected over the veto of the President. 

IMPEACHWIENT TRIAL OF JOHNSON. 

Mattes in the administration now became critical. A difficulty arose in the Cabinet, 
which 1 ^ to the impeachment of the President. On tjie aist of February, i868, he notified 
Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, of his dismissaf from office. The act was regarded 
by Ci^gres^as not only unprecedented, but in violation of law, and -was made the basis of 
the meaiiures that were adopted against the Executive. On the 3d of March articles of 
impeachment wetc agreed to by the House of Representatives, and the cause against the 
45 ; . ’ , , . i i 
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President was r^man^ Senate, for trial. The *proweding8 '^oa tIK a^d of 

March and extended to a6th of May, jvhen the question was subthitted to a vote of the, 
Sena^is acting as jnd^^, and Johnson was acquitted. His escajK from an adverse verdict, 
however, was perilously narrow. A two*tfiirds’ majority was reqiiired to convict, and hut 

a dv^le vote was 
wanting to that te-. 
suit The trial was 
the most remarkable, 
and perhaps the 
most dangerous, 
which had ever dis- 
tracted, not to say 
disgraced, the his- 
tory of the country. 

ELECTION OP CENERAL 
GRANT. 

After this event 
Johnson went on 
sullenly to the close 
of his administra- 
tion, but the time of 
another Presidential 
election was at hand, 
and General Ulysses 
S. Grant was named 
by the Republicans 
‘as their standard- 
bearer. On the 
Democratic side 
Horatio Seymour of 
New York was nomi- 
nated. The ques- 
tions dividing the 
people arose out of 
the issues of th< 
Civil War. ShouU 
the measures of th( 
recent Congress be 
upheld and carried 
into effect? On that 



question General 
Grant was elected 


^ 'by a large majority. 

The electoral votes of twenty-six States, amounting to two hundred and fourteen ballots, 
Wri® in his favor, while his competitor received only the eighty voteS of Seven Statte. 
Qjf;|^e;popul^^ vote Grant received 3,013,188, against 2,703,600 for Seymour. The choice 
the Vice-Presidency fell on Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana.' 
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COLtJMBUS AND' COD'UMBIAC 

The new Pre^deljit was a native of Poibt Pleasanti Ohio^.where he was born on ^e 
a7th of April, :i8aa. . Ilis boyhood-was uneventful, but not without {^mlse. At seventeen 
he entered- the United, States h^ilitary Academy at West Point, and was graduated in 1843, 
He^served, with distinction in the Mexican War, in which he was promoted to a captaincy 
for gajlantry in the field. After that conflict he became a merchant in St. Loiris, but 
afterwards resided at Galena, Illinois. At the outbreak of the Civil War he was living in 
obscurity, following the vocation of tanner and leather-merchant Nor could any have 
foreseen the probability of his emergence to fame. His military career has bedn recited in 
the preceding pages. At the close of the war his reputation was ve^ great, and during 
the difficulties between President Jphnson and Congress the fame of Grant rose still higher 
in tile estimation of his countrymen. At the Republican Convention in Chicago, on the 
2ist of May, 1868, he had no competitor ; he was unanimously nominated on the first ballot. 

Entering on his duties as President, the new Executive sent to the Senate the follow- 
ing nominations : For Secretary of State, Elihu B. Waahbume, of Illinois ; for Secretary 
of the Treasury, Alexander T. Stewart, of New 
York ; for Secretary of the Interior, Jacob 
D. Cox, of Ohio ; for Secretary of the Navy, 

Adolph E. Borie, of Pennsylvania ; for Secre- 
tary of War, John M. Schofield, of Illinois ; 
for Postmaster-General, John A. J. Cresswell, 
of Maryland ; for Attorney-General, E. R.. 

Hoar, of Massachusetts. The nominations 
were at once confirmed, but it was soon dis- 
covered that Mr. Stewart, being an importer of 
foreign goods, was ineligible to a position in 
the Cabinet. George S. Boutwell, of Massa- 
chusetts, was accordingly appointed to tlie 
vacant position. Mr. Washburue also gave up 
his place to become Minister of the United 
States to France; the vacancy was filled by the appointment of Hamilton Fish, of New York. 

Now canie the completion of the Pacific railway. The first division of tliat g^t trans- 
continental line extended from Omaha, Nebraska, to Ogden, Utah, a distance of a thousand 
and thirty-two miles. This span was known as the Union Pacific Railway. Th^ western 
division, called the Central Pacific, stretched from Ogden to San Francisco,, a distance of 
eight hundred and eighty-two miles. On the loth of May, 1869, the grea^ work wm com- 
pleted with appropriate ceremonies. 

The Civil War entailed the necessity for certain amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States. The first of these, known as the Fourt;eenth Amendment, extended the 
rights of citizenship to all persons born or naturalized in the United States, and declared 
the validity of the public debt Just before the expiration of Johnson’s term in the Presi- 
dency, the Fifteenth Amendment was adopted, providing that the right of citizens of the 
United States to ^ote should not be denied or abridged on account of race, color or previous 
-condition of servitude. This article received the sanction of three-fourths of the legisla- 
ture, and ah the 30th of March, 1870, was proclaimed by the Preident as a part of the 
■Constitution. ■ 

BUCK FRIDAY. 

Great opport^nitie for frauds and speculations were furnished by the financial con-* 
ditio.s 05 now present in the* country. The buying and selUng of gold became a business. 
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.The art of manipulatin^the goM market was acquired to perfection, and' the Gold Roonl in 
New York City became the scene of such audacious transactions as, had never been known 
before. In the fall of 1869 occurred, the most extraordinary event oLadli. ^No other scheihe 
. of equal extent and audacity was ever concocted in the financial marts of t|ie world. . A 
conspiracy was laid under the leadership of Jay Gould and James Fisk, Jr., to produce what 
is known as ^ corner in the gold market, and the success of the scheme was so considerable 
as to bring the business interests of the metropolis fo the verge of ruin. The conspirators 
managed to advance the price of gold from about one hundred and thirty to one hundred 
and sixty-five, at which time the managers of the comer had virtual control of tlie market, 
and openly boasted that they would put up the price of .gold to two hundred ! On the 24th 
of September, known as Black Friday, the crisis was broken by the action of the govern- 
ment. Mr. Bout well unsealed the Treasury of the United States, poured the gold reserve 
on the heads of the gamblers, and forced down the price of their phantom gold twenty per 
cent, in less than as many minutes ! The speculators were blown away in an uproar, but 
managed by fraud and corruption to carry off with them more than eleven million dollars 
^ the profits of their game ! 

At this time was completed the reconstruction of the Southern States. On the 24th 
of January, 1870, the Senators and Representatives of Virginia were readmitted to Con- 
gp’ess. On the 23d of February, like action was taken in the case of Mississippi; and on 
the 30th of March flie work was completed by the readmission of Texas, last of the seceded 
States. After a period of nearly ten years, the people of all the States were again repre- 
sented in the councils of the nation. 

The vast work of taking and publishing the ninth census of the United States was 
completed in the years 1870-71. The results were of the most encouraging character. 
Notwithstanding the ravages of war, the last decade had been one of wonderful growth and 
progress. The population had increased from 31,433,000 to 38,587,000. The centre of 
population had moved westward to a point fifty miles east of Cincinnati. The National 
debt had been somewhat reduced as to the figures in which it was expressed, but perhaps 
not at all in its value; for the currency had raised in value more rapidly than the debt had 
fallen off. The products of the United States had, reached an enormous aggregate; even 
the cotton crop of the Southern States had regained much of its importance in the markets 
of the world. The Union now embraced thirty-seven States and eleven Territories, and 
the latter were, as we have seen, rapidly approaching Statehood. 

President Grant was perhaps the least visionary of all the great Americans who liave 
risen to distinction in our political history. In one particular he had a favorite project, and 
that was the annexation of Santo Domingo to the United States. He also sought to extend 
and amplify the relations, civil, social and commercial, between the American Republic 
and Mexico. His project for annexing Santo Domingo resulted in the appointment of a 
Board of Commissioners, composed of Senator Ben Wade, of Ohio, President Andrew D. 
White, of Cornell University, and Dr. Samuel Howe, of Massachusetts, — to visit Santo 
Domingo and report upon the desirability of annexation. The commissioners spent three 
months abroad, and reported in favor of the President’s scheme. The matter was laid 
before Congress, but the opposition excited in that body was so great that the measure ,\Wis 
d^eated. 

SETTLEMENT OF THE SUBAMA CLAIMS. . 

The time had npw arrived when Great Britain was to be brought tp the bar of justice 
for the wrongs which she had committed against the United States during the Civil War. 
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The account held against that countr>' by 6ur Government was. sufficiently 5«ious. The 
gravamen of the charges was the, connivance of England in li 0 ug out> equipping and', 
encouraging the Ccilif6lerate cruisers which preyed upon our commerce during the greater . 
part of the war. The condtict of Great Britain was in plain violation of tlie law of nations. 
Time and a^in Mr. Seward remonstrated with the British authorities on account of their 
conduct- Great Britain, however, in common with all the monarchies of Western Europe, 
sympathized with the Confederacy, and desired the destruction of the American Republic — 
a type of government most dangerous to themselves. 

After the war Great Britain became alanned at her own conduct, and sought a settle- 
ment. In February of 1871 a Joint High Commission, compased of five British and five 
American statesmen, assembled at Washington City. The particular thing complained of 
by the United States was the so-called Alabama Claims, that is, claims arising from the 
ravages committed by the Confederate privateer, the Alabama. The commissioners suc- 
ceeded in framing a treaty known as the Treaty of Washington, wherein it was agreed that 
all claims of either nation should be submitted to a Board of Arbitration, to be appointed 
by friendly nations. The high court thus provided for met in Geneva, Switzerland, in the 
summer of 1872. The cause of the two nations was impartially heard, and on the J4th of 
December* was decided in favor of the United States. The verdict was that Great Britain 
for the wrong she had done should pay to the treasury of the American Government 
15,500,000 dollars. ^ 

It was at this epoch that the railroad enterprises of the United States were carried to 
the high-water mark of activity and success. Iti 1871 tjo less than seven thousand six hun- 
dred and seventy miles of railroad were con.stntcted. There is perhaps no other single fact 
in the history of the world which exhibits so marvellous a development of the physical , 
resources of a nation. In 1830 there were but twenty-three miles of railway track in the 
New World; in 1840, two thousand eight hundred and eighteen miles; in 1850, nine thou- 
sand and twenty-one miles; in i860, thirty tliou.sand six hundred and thirty-five miles; in 
1870, more than sixty thousand miles. In the single year of 1871 more miles of railway 
were built in the United States than Spain, whose navigators had discovered the New World, 
has built in her whole career ! 

THE BURNING OF CHICAGO. 

The same year witnessed a calamity almost as vast as the enterprise just referred to was 
astonishing. The event in question was the bimiing of Chicago. *On the evening of the 
8th of October a fire broke out in De Koven Street and was driven by a high wind into the 
lumber yards and wooden houses of the neighborhood. The conflagration spread with 
great rapidity across the south branch of the Chicago river and thence into the business 
parts of the city. All that night and the next day the deluge of fire rolled on, sprang 
across the main channel of tlie river into Nortli Chicago and swept everything away as far 
as Lincoln .Park. The area burned over was two thousand one hundred acres, or three and 
a third square-miles! About two hundred lives were lost and property destroyed to thf value 
of two hundred millions of dollars. No such devastation by fire had been witnessed since the 
burning of Moscow. The ravaged district was the greatest ever swept over by fire in a city; 
the amount of property was second in value, and the suffering occasioned, third among the 
great conflagrations of the world. 

In the fall of i§22 the dispute between the Uni^ States and Great Britain relative to 
our northwestern boundary was settled by arbitration. The treaty of 1846 had defined 
that line as extending to the middle of the, channel which separates the continent from 
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Vancouver’s LsHuid and tHence southerly through the middle of said channel and of Puca’$ 
Straits to the Pacific. Bit what was “ the middle of said channel ” ? There were sevefid 
channels, and the British Government claimed the Straits of Rosario as the true liile. This 
contention of the United States was for the channel called the Canal de Haro. After a 
quarter of a century the question was finally referred for arbitration to William I. , Emperor 
of Germany. That monarch heard the cause and on the 21st of October, 187!?, decided in 
favor of the United States, thus denoting the Canal de Haro as the international boundary, 

' President Grant was by education and habit a military man, a general of armies rather 
than a statesman. It was natural, from the conditions present at the epoch, that the military 
spirit should strongly express itself 111 the administration. Major-generals and brigadieri 
swarmed in the halls of Congress and thronged the White House. The President was not 
at all desirous of introducing imlitar\ methods into the government; but on the other hand 
he had no sympathy with political methods and knew nothing of the arts of the demagogue. 
As a natnral result he fell back tipcm the manners and us.iges with which he was acquainted. 
This, however, did not injure his populaiit>. He retained his hold upon the people, and 
with the approach of the presidential election it w.i.s evident that he would be renominated 
by his party. 

TROUBLES ARISING FROM CARPET-BAG RULE. 

The political questions of the day were still those which had issued from the Civil Waf. 
Tfie Congressional plan of recoustnictiou liad been unfavorably received in the South and 
was attacked by the Democratic party. The raising of the Negro race to the full rank of 
citizenship with the right oi suffrage had created bitter opposition In the South the civil 
government, had been disorganized, and the attempt to establish military goveinnieiit in its 
stead virtually failed. The eiimitj of the Soutlieni leaders and the greater part of the 
whitCvS who had participated in the Rebellion was fanned to a flame by the presence of a 
governmental organization in which they did not, and would not, participate. A lawless 
secret society, called the Ku-Klux Klaii spread through a greater pait of the Southern 
States, its object being to harass and extinguish what were called the carpet-bag govern- 
ments. These had been in large part instituted by political adventurers from the North who 
had gone South at the close of the war with their politics and other foi tunes 111 their 
carp^t-bag%! It was now diseovoicd what the Northern statesmen had faded to apprehend, 
namely, that tlie frecdinen of the South had, for the time, little or no capacity foi self- 
government. ' 

Such were the questions which divided the people in the quadrennial election of 1873. 
General Grant was iciiominated bj the Republicans. Heni> Wilson, of Massachusetts, 
was chosen as the Vice-Presidential candidate in place of Mr. Colfax. On the Democratic 
side there was much confusion of counsels It was foreseen that a leader of that party on 
the issue presented to the American people would have small show of success against thC 
great Union captains of the Civil War. Meanwhile a large number of prominent Repub- 
licans, dissatisfied with the administration, formed a Liberal Republican part}’’, and 
^ nominated for the presidency Horace Greeley, editor of the New York Tribune. After 
. some beating about, this nomination was accepted and ratified by the Democratic party, 
together witli the ]>latfonu of the Lilieral Republicans, which was anything else than 
Democratic in its character Greeley had for more than thirty years been an acknowledged 
leader of public opinion in Amciiea. He had been the champion of human tights, 
qdvocate of prt^ess, idealist, philanthropist, a second Franklin bom out of due season. 

^ He had discussed with vehement energy and enthusiasm almost every question in which 
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the p^le of the Unit^- States hjwi any interest. Now at the^e of sikty-^one he wtii 
mafle the ^andard-bearer of a party of political extremes raarv«ll *isly mixed . 

'This srtange candidate of a strange party went before the people an<^ spoke i^n tilte 
questions involved in the contest; but everything was adverse to his prospects, Hfe owti 
.trtteran(^, his strange personality, his fonncr bitter contentions with the Democratic -party, . 
and many other things were paraded against ' 

him. He was overwhelmingly defeated. 

Grant’s majority was almost unprecedented 
in the political history of the country. Mr. 

Greeley, who had for the time relinquished 
the editorial management of the Tribune^ 
returned to his duties; but he went back a 
broken man, and died in less than a month 
after the election. With him ended the 
career of the greatest journalist which 
America had ever produced - 

Just after the presidential election, the 
city of Boston was visited with a conflagra- 
tion which but for the recent burning of 
Chicago would have been regarded as the 
greatest disaster of its kind ever known in 
the United States. On the evening of the 
9th of November a fire broke out on the 
comer of Kingston and Summer streets, 
from which nucleus it spread in a north- 
easterly direction, and continued to rage 
with unabated fury until the morning of the nth. The best portion of the city, embrac- 
ing some of the most valuable blocks of buildings, was laid in ashes. The burnt district 
covered an area of sixty-five acres. Fifteen lives were lost, and property to the value 
of eighty millions of dollars. 
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THE MODOC INDIAN WAN. 

In the meantime a dreadful incident had occurred on the Pacific slope* In the spring 
of 1872, Superintendent Odneal undertook to remove the Modoc Indians from their lands 
on Dake Klamath, Oregon, to a new reservation. The Indians were already embittered 
against the Government on account of the mistreatment and robberies to which they had 
been subjected by the National officers. At length in November of 1872 a body of troops 
was .sent to force the Modocs into compliance with the official order. They resisted, went 
on the warpath, and during the winter fixed themselves in an almost inaccessible region; 
known as the Lava Beds. Here in the following spring , they were surrounded. On the 
nth of April, 1873, six members of the Peace Commission went to a conference wijth the , 
Modocs, hoping to prevail upon them to yield to the demands ofij^e Government, and to, 
cease from hostilities. The Modocs disssembled, and in the midst of the conference sprAnjg 
up and fired on the "Commissioners. General Canby and Dr. Thomas fell dead on the spot 
Mr. Meacham was shot and stabbed,' but escaped with his life. The Modoc stronghold was , 
then besieged and bombarded; but it was not until the ist of June that General Davis,; 
■with a fotce of regulars, was able to compel the Indians to surrender. Jack himself and' 
severail of his chiefs were tried by court-martial,- and exCcuti^ in the following October. 
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The system of govei|imeat instituted in the Soutliem States became mote and tnore 
unsatisfactory. The best elements of Southern society .were hgainst it. The white Repub- 
licans, who for the niost part had gone into the South after the war, were affiliated 
politically with the negroes. Against such a party the old Confederates had nothing blit 
enmity iind hatred. In 1873 a difficulty arose in I^uisiana by which the State was thrown 
into turmoil. At the election of - 1872, two sets of presidential electors had been chosen. 
There were two election boards. Two governors — William P. Kellogg and John McEnery 
— were elected and rival legislatures were set up. Two {state govermneUts were constituted 
and' everything was dual. 

The dispute was carried to the Federal govermnent and the President decided in favor 
of Kellogg and his party." The rival government was dispatched, but in December of 1874 
the McEuery party revived, and lyieutenant-Oovieruor Penn, who had been with McEnery, 
gained possession of the State capitol. Kellogg fled to the custom-house and appealed to 
the President for aid. The latter ordered a body of troops to be .sent to New Orleans and 
issued a proclamation against the adherents of Penn. With the assembling of the legisla- 
ture, in December following, the difficulty broke out more violently than ever, and the 
insurgent party had to be put down by the military. 

THE CREDIT MOBILIER &CANDAL. 

Early in President Grant’s second term occurred the Credit Mobilier inve.stigation in 
Congress — a thing scandalous to national honor. The Credit Mobilier of America was a 
joint-stock company organized for the purpose of facilitating the construction of public 
works. Four years afterwards, namely, iii 1867, a company which had been organized to 
build the Pacific Railroad purchased the charter of the Credit Mobilier and increased the 
capitetl to 13,750,000. Tlie Railway Company sublet the work of building the Pacific 
railway under contract for the government to the Credit Mobilier, organization, and that 
body was composed mostly of themselves ! The railway depended largely upon subsidies to 
be jg^nted by the government. It became, therefore, of the vastest importance to the 
managers tliat favorable legislation should continue until they had gathered the proceeds. 

It was necessary that the door which was tlius opened into the treasury should not be 
cloiged. To prevent such po.ssible obstruction the management resorted to wholesale cor- 
ruption. In 1872 a law-suit in Pennsylvania developed the startling fact that much of the 
Sitock of the Credit Mobilier was mvned by members of Congress I The managers, under the 
leadership of Oakes Ames, of Mas.sachusett.s, had placed the stock-certificates of the Credit 
Mobilier in wholesale quantities to the credit of Representatives, Senators and other high 
officers of the government. The certificates' cost the holders not a cent. In some instances 
the holders were not aware that they were the owners of any such stock until large dividends 
were declared and tendered to them as profits ! Not a few persons were thus enriched with- 
out the expenditure of a dollar. The suspicion flashed through the public mind that the 
holders of such stock liad been corrupted, and that legislature favorable to the Pacific rail- 
way had been secured therebj'. Many political fortunes were suddenly wrecked in the 
scandal, and public faith was greatly shaken in the representatives of the people. 

In the fall of 1873 a disastrous financial panic overtook the country. The alarm was 
: given by ^e nnexpected failure of the grpat Banking House of Jay Cooke and Company, 
of Pl^hidelphia. Other failures followed in rapid suc%essjon. Depositors hurried to the 
banks and withdrew their funds. A sudden paralysis fell on every department of business- 
and many tnouths elapsed before confidence was sufficiently restored to bring about the 
ijsual transaction^ of trade. ' 
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vbl&|l9-C0NTINENTAl ftMLWAY LINES. 

One of '*the results of thi^ financial crisis was the sudden check given to the constrtii:-, 
tion of the Northern Pacific* Railway, This 'great work liad been undertaken by sub-# 
sidles from Congress. Jay Cooke’s Banking House made heavy loans to the Company and 
accepted the bonds of the Company as security. When the Credit Mobilier scandal was 
blown abroad, Congress suddenly .shrank back, even from such encouragement as it might 
have, properly given to the, Northern Pacific enterpri.se. 

Work of construction on that line was suddenly arrested, not to be revived until after . 
j'ears of tedious delay. In 1875 the section of fonr hundred and fifty miles from Duluth to 
Bismarek, Dakota, was put into operation. The .second span, one hundred and five miles 
in length, between Kalama and Tacoma, in Washington, was completed next, and finally 
the whole line. Meanwhile railway capitalists had turned to the south, and the Texas and 
Pacific Railway was projected, from Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, and Texarkana, Arkan.sas, 
by way of El Paso, to San Diego, California, 
a distance from Shreveport of fifteen hun- 
dred and fourteen miles. This trans-con- 
tinental line was completed before the 
close of the eighth decade, and furnished 
the second through line of travel and com- 
merce between the old United States and 
the Pacific coast. 

On the 4th of March, 1875, an Enabling 
.^ct was passed by Congress authorizing the 
people of Colorado to prepare a State con- 
stitution. On the ist of July, 1876, the 
.instrument thus provided for was ratified by 
the people. A month later the President 
issued his proclamation, and Colorado took 
her place as the Centennial State in the 
Union. The new commonwealth came with 
an area of a htmdred and four thousand five 
hundred square miles, and a population of 
forty-two thousand. Public attention had 
first been drawn to Colorado by the discovery of gold in 1852. Silver mines were^ found 
soon afterwards, and in 1858-59 the first colony of miners was established on Clear Creek 
and in Gilpin County. Already before her admission as a State, Colorado had yielded from 
her treasures more than seventy millions of dollars in gold. Immigration became rapid ; 
Denver grew into an important city ; and the new State entered the Union under the 
most favorable auspices. 

DEATH’S HARVEST AMOliC THE GREAT. » ; 

.By this epoch the great men whose character and genius had been de\^lo^d in the 
times ^ the Civil War, began to drop rapidly from .the ranks of the living,. Qfie of the , \ 
most conspicuous of these persbnages 'was Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary' of War under?;,; • 
Lincoln, and more recently appointed Justice of the Supreme Court. He died ott' tlie 
of l^cember, 1869, only four days after his appointment to the Supreme Bench, nor ' 
the manner or immediate occasion of his death ever been ascertained. On the .i2th of , 
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October,- 1870, General Rob^t ^. JPresident of Washington add paos)^ 

away. ' In the same year General George H. Thomas aiid Admiral' Famgnt &i6d. ' In 1873 
t William H. Senfard, Ftpfessor Morse, Horace Greeley and General M^de %ere palled firom 
the scenes of their earthly labors. On the 7th of May, 1873, Chief Justice Ch^ fell under 
a stroke of paralysis, at the home of his daughter in New, Yotk city, and on the nth of 
March, 1874, Senator Charles Sumner, of Maasachnsetts, died at Washington. He was a 
native of Boston ; born in 1811 ; liberally educated at Harvard College. He entered public 

* life at the age of thirty-five and at thirty-nine succeeded Daniel .Webster* in the Senate of 
';,Jta'.lJ^nited States — a position which he retained until the time of his death. On the 32 d 
■ ^^pvember, 1875, Vice-president Henry Wilson died in Washiiii^ton city. He, like 

Roger’Slierman, had risen from the shoemaker’s bench to the highest honors of his country. 
He possfssed gitat abilities, tnie patriotism and m|iny public and personal merits which will 
. transmit his tiairje to posterity. 

The Cenf^nnial of American Independence was now at hand. As the event drew near 
the people mad^eady to celebrate it with appropriate ceremonies. It was determined to 

hold in Philadelphia a great International Exposition 
of Arts and Industries, the exhibition to continue 
from the loth of May to the loth of November, 1876. 
An appropriation of a million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars was voted by Congress to promote 
the enterprise, and the sum was increased by contribu- 
tions from every State and Territory of the Union. 
The city of Philadelphia opened for the Exposition 
Fairmount Park, one of the largest and most 
beautiful in the world. A commission was con- 
stituted with General Joseph R. Hawley, of Con- 
necticut, as President ; Alfred T. Goshoni, of Ohio,, 
as Director-general, and John L. Campbell, of 
Indiana, as Sec^etar>^ * 

THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 

Under direction»of this commission .five princi- 
pal buildings were projected and brought to com- 
pletion by the spring of 1876. The largest struc- 
ture, called the Main Building, was eighteen hundred 
and seventy-six feet in length within the walls 
and four hundred and sixty-four feet wide, covering an area of more than twenty acres, 
'^he.cpst of the structure was $1,580,000 Second in importance was the Memorial Hall, 

, or art gallery, built of granite, iron and glass, and covering an area of seventeen 

* thousand six hundred and fifty square feet. Th^ was by far the most elegant and permanent 
,of all the Centennial buildings. Machinery liall, third of the great edifices, had the saine 
"•■fprm and appearance of the Main Building, biit was less grand and beautiful. The 

ground floor coveted an area of nearly thirteen acres. The cost of the structure was 
i^4*iOOci. Agricultural Hall occupied a space of a little more than ten acres, and waS 
at a cost of $260, opa llorticultural Hall was an edifice of the Moorish ^ttem, 
iS^^ring a space of one and three-fifths acres, costing about $30o,obo. To these five 
ij^cipal 8tructu||c§'#%r? of interest were added: the United Statg Government Bnild- 
th«^ the Department of Public Comfort; the . Govemiheut 
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Buildings of Foteign Nations; Modem Dwellings and |)a;saais; School Houses, Restaurants 
and Model Fsictories. 

The reception of articles for the Bxpasition was begun as early as January, 1876. A* 
system of awards was adopted, aud on the loth of May the inaugural ceremonies were held 
under direction of the Centennial Commission, President Grant maktug the opening address. 
The attention of the people was fully aroused to the importance of the event and the grounds 
were crowded from the first day with thousands aud hundreds of thousands of visitors. The 
Exposition was peahaps the grandest and most intere.stiug of its kind ever witnessed up to 
that year of history. All summer long citi/jcns and strangers from every clime poured inin« 
the .spacious and beautiful park. Distinguished personages, among them Dom Pedro* 11 ^** 
Emperor of Brazil, caihe from abroad to gather instniction from the arts and industries of 


mankind. * i|> 

The Fourth of July, centennial anniversarj' of the great Declaration, .wa» (Setehrated 
throughout the country. In Philadelphia on that day about two htindred and fifty thousand 


strangers were present. The Declaration was read 
m Independence Square by Richard Henrv Lee, 
grandson of him by whom the resolution to bo free 
was first offered in Congress — read Jrom tlu'ort^inal 
manuscript. KNationai (Mr was recited b\ the poet 
Bayard Taylor, and a Ct ntrnmal Orattou delivered 
by William M. Evarts. At night the citj' was 
illuminated aud the ceremonies were concluded with 
fireworks aud jubilee. 

The Centennial grounds were opened for one 
hundred and fifty-eight days. The daih attendance 
varied from five thousand to two hundred aud 
seventy-five thousand persons. The total receipts 
for admission were $3,761,000. The total number 
of visitors was nine million seven hundred aud 
eighty-six thousand. On the 10th of Novembei 
the Exposition was fomiallv closed b\ President 
( jrant, attended by General Hawlev and Director 
Goshorn, of Cincinnati. The Memorial building 
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was preserved intact as a permanent ornament of Fairmount Park. The Main Building 
was sold by auction and the materials removed. Machiuer>' Hall was purchased by 
Philadelphia and afterwards removed from the grounds. The Woman’s Pavilion was 
presented to Philadelphia, together with most of the government buildings of foreign 
nations. It can not be doubted that the Centennial Exposition left a permanent .impression 
for good and contributed to the harmony of the civilized States of the world. 


THE SIOUX WAR OF 1876. 

In the last year of Grant’s administration a war broke out with the Sioux Indians. 
This fierce nation had in 1867 agreed with the Government to relinquish all of the •territory ^ 
south of the Niobrara, west of the one hundred and fourth meridian and north of the forty- 
sixfh parallel of latitude. The terms were such as to confine the Sioux to a* large reserva* ^ 
tiojn in Southwestern Dakota. To this reservation ♦they agreed to tietire by the ist of 
January, 1876. Meanuihile gold was discovered among the Black HilS^, ‘lifijiff 'within the 
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limits of thfi Sioux reservation. No treaty could kefep the hungry horde of white; jg(^ld» 
diggers and adventurers from overrunning the interdicted region. This gave the Siohx 
good cause for breaking over the limits of their reservation and roaming at large, and also 
a certain excuse for the ravages* which they committed in Wyoming and Montana 

The Government, however, must needs drive the Sioux back upon their reservation. A 
force of regulars under Generals Terry and Crook was sent into ^the mountainous country 
of the Upper Yellowstone and the Indians, numbering several thousand, led by their chief- 
tain, Sitting Bull,*were crowded back against the Big Horn mountains and river. Generals 
Custer and Reno were sent forward with tlie Seventh Cavalry to discover the whereabouts 
of the Indians. They came upon the Sioux in a large valley extending along the left 
bank of the Little Big Horn. Custer led the advance. It was the 25tli of June, 1876- 

With Custer, to see the enemy was to fight. What ensued has never been adequately 
determined. It appears that the General, underestimating the number of the Indians with 
whom he had to contend, charged headlong with his division of the cavalry into the upper 
end of the town. He was at once assailed by thousands of yelling warriors. Custer and 
every man in his command fell in the fight. The conflict surpa.ssed in desperation and 
disaster any other battle ever fought between the whites and Indians. The whole loss of 
the Seventh Cavalry was two hundred and sixty-one killed and fifty-two wounded. Reno, 
who engaged the savages at the lower end of their town, held his position on the blufls of 
the Little Big Horn until General Gibbon arrived with reinforcetnents and saved the rest 
from destruction. 

Other detachments of the army were hurried to the scene of war. During the summer 
and autumn the Indians were routed in several engagements. Negotiations were opened 
with the chiefs for the removal of the Sioux nation to the Indian Territory; but desperate 
bands, of the Red men still remained on the warpath. The civilized Indians of the Terri- 
tory objected to having the fierce savages out of the North sent into their country. The 
war went on till the 24th of November, when the Sioux were decisively defeated by the 
Fourth Cavalry in a pass of the Big Horn Mountains. The Indians suffered heavy losses 
and their town of a hundred and seventy-three hvjts was totally destroyed. Active .op^- 
tions continued until tlie 6th of January, 1877, when the remnant of the Sioux was epra- 
pletely routed by the division of General Miles. 

The remaining bands of Sitting Bull' and Crazy Horse now made their escape into 
Canada. There they remained until the following fall when a commission, headed by 
General Terry, met Sitting Bull and his principal warriors at Fort 'Walsh, on the Canadian 
frontier. A conference was held on the 8th of October and pardon was offered the Indians 
for all past offences, on condition of future good behavior. But Sitting Bull and his chiefs 
rejected the proposals. The conference was broken off and the Sioux remained in the 
British Dominions, north of Milk River. Not until 1880— and then through the inter- 
vention of the Canadian government — ^were Sitting Bull and his band induced to return to 
the . reservation of the Yankton Sioux, on the west bank of the Missouri River, Dakota. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1876. 

, . Before the end of the war the twenty-third Presidential election had been held. At the 
Republidan National Convention of 1876 General Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, and William 
A» Wbeeler, o{ New York, were chosen as the standard-bearers of their party. Samui^ J. 
T Sidw, of iNew York, and Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, were nominated by thfe Demo- 
crats.. The Independent Greenback party appeared in the field and presented as candidates 
Peter Cooper, of New York, and Samuel F. Cary, of Ohio. • 
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■ early and was conducted witli mucli asperity.. The Del^ik^tic 
. was treform in the public service and in all the methods of admiaiiilijft* 

The Republicans answered back with the cry of -averring their anictety tp" 

pDitect public abuses of whatever sort, and to bring to punishment all who had been <dtru!pt 
in the - offices of thfe government. To this was added a declaration in favor of National 
sovereignty against the -old doctrine of State sovereignty which was still vital in the South. 
The Greenback party also cried Reform — monetary reform first dud all other refonns after- 
wards. It was alleged by the leaders of this party that the redemption of the National 
legal-tenders and other obligations of the United States in gold was a project unjust ^ the, 
debtor class and iniquitous from every point of view. The advocates of this theory, how- 
ever, had but a slight political organization and did not succeed in securing a single 
electoral vote. 

The canvass drew to a close; the election was held; the general result was ascertained, 
and both the Republican and Democratic parties claimed the victory. The electoral votes 
of Florida, Louisiana, South Carolina and Oregon were claimed by both. In all those 
States there had been great irregularity and fraud at the election. The powers of Congress 
ip. such cases were so vaguely defined that no declaration of the result, could be made. 
There was great confusion in the country and the premonition of civil war. 


THE JOINT HIGH ELECTORAL COMMISSION. 

With the meeting of Congress in December, 1876, the question of the disputed Preri- 
dency came at once before that body for settlement. The situation was complicated by‘the 
political complexion of the two Houses. In 
the Senate the Republicans had a majority, 
and in the House the Democrats. Acrimonious 
debates began and seemed likely to be inter- 
minable. Should the electoral votes of the 
several States be opened and counted by tlie 
presiding officer of the Senate in accordance 
with Constitutional usage in such cases? Or 
should some additional court be constituted 
to consider and pass upon the spurious re- 
turns from the States where frauds and irregu- 
larities had occurred ? 

The necessity of , doing something became 
imperative. , The business interests of the 
country grew clamorous for a speedy adjust- 
ment of the diffidulty. The spirit of compro- 
mi% gained ground in Congress and it was 
agreed that a Joint High Commission should 
be constituted to which all the disputed election, 
returns shbuld be referred for decision. The 
body was to consist of five members chosen from 
the Senate of the United States, five from the 
House of Representatives and five from the 
SrTrenie Court. . The judgment of the tribunal was to be final' in all matters referred 
thereto for decision. 

< Thfe commission was accordingly constibited. 
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The counting of the electoral, votes was 
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High Comttiission, Hy -Which body the decision was made. On the ad of Mfrcb, iSjr^vPnly ' 
two days before the time for the inauguration, the final judgment of the eoui^' wa$ rfindi^edr’ 
•The Rt publican candidates were declared elected. One hundred and ei|fhty-fivfe electot^ 
votes ■'vere counted for Hayes and Wheeler and one hundred and eighty-fodr for Tilden and 
Hendricks. The inost,dangerous political crisis in the history of the couhtry, thus passed 
harmlessly by without violence or bloodshed. * ' / . 


’beguli, as' usual in the presence of .the Senate and House of Repre^ntatiyesi:' ;’;Vi^eh 
disputed or duplicate returns were reached thev were referred Statetby Sifete r toVthe 


* The complete dommation of party politics in the United SUites was never more unhappily illustrated than 
in the work of the Joint High Commission. This is not said in judgment of the result which was reached^ but 
of the features and methods and principles revealed in the work of the Commission. The five members of the 
court from the House of Representatives — that body being Democratic— were of course three Democrats and two 
Republicans; the five from the Senate — that body, being Republican — were three Republicans and two Demo> 
crats ; the five from the Supreme Court w<ye two Republicans, two Democrats and Judge David Davis, an Inde- 
pendent. It was clear from the first that the decision was likely to rest with the probity, conscience and fearless- 
ness of Judge Davis. But before the issue came to trial, by a sudden whirl in the politics of Illinois, the legislature 
of that State elected Judge Davis to the Senate of the United States, thus relieving him of the fearful responsibility 
under which he was about to be placed. Judge Joseph P. Bratiley, who was called an Independent, but whose 
political antecedehts and proclivities were Republican, was accordingly appointed by the Supreme Court as the 
fifth member from that body. 

When the proceedings began it was at once manifest that every Democratic member would vote for his can- 
didates whatever might be the proofs ; that every Republican would support Hayes and Wheeler whatever might 
be the facts, and that Judge Bradley, who constituted the real court, would decide according to bis antecedents 
and proclivities. In no single instance during the proceedings did any member of the court rise above his political 
bias. The decision, therefore, happy enough in the sequel, w^as simply a gigantic political intrigue — a work in 
which on the whole the Republican leaders were more sagacious and skilful than their antagonists. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 


PERIOD OF RECOVERY. 



UTHERFORD BURCHARD HAYES, nineteenth Presi- 
dent of the United States, was born in Delaware, 
Ohio, on the 4th of October, 1823. His primary 
education was received in the public schools. After 
preparatory study at Norwalk Academy and Webb’s 
Preparatory School, in Connecticut, he entered the 
Freshman class at Kenyon College, Ohio, and was gradu- 
ated with high honors in 1842. In 1845 he completed 
his legal studies at Harvard College. He then began 
the practice of law, first at Marietta, then at Fremont, 
and finally in Cincinnati. Here he won a distin- 
guished reputation. In the Civil War h^ rose to the 
rank of Major-General, and in 1864, being still in 
the field, .was elected to Congress. In 1867 he was chosen governor of Ohio,. and was 
twice reelected. At the Republican convention of 1876 he had the good for^ue to be 
noiHinated for the Presidency over several of the most eminent men of the nation. 

President Hayes was inaugurated on the 5th of March, 1877.* delivered for his 
inaugural a conciliatory and patriotic address. On the 8th of the month he sent to the 
Senate the names of his cabinet officers, as follows : Secretary of State, William M. Evarts, 
of New York ; Secretary of the Treasury, John Sherman, of Ohio ; Secretary of Wat, 
George W. McCrary, of Iowa ; Secretary of the Navy, Richard W. Thompson, of Indiana ; 
Secretary of the Interior, Carl Schurz, of Missouri ; Attorney-General, Charles E. Devens, 
of Massachusetts ; Postmaster-General, David M. Kee, of Tennessee. These nominations 
were duly ratified by the Senate, and the- new administration was ushered in under not 
unfavorable auspices. 

The first notable event under the new administration was the great Railroad Strike of 
1877. Hitherto that action of workingmen which has now passed into the phraseology 
of the times as striking had been little known, and that only in Eastern manufactories and 
in the mining districts of the country. At length, however, more complex conditions of 
industry had supervened in the United States, and capitalists and employes had come to 
entertain towards each other a sentiment and attitude of anned neutrality. 

Early in 1877 the managers of the great railways leading from the seaboard to the 
V^est declared a reduction of ten per cent, in the wages of their workmen. The measure 
^ to take effect on the first of July, at the precise time when the removal of the enonnous 
gr^in products of the West would put upon the operatives of the railways the most excessive 
Wbors. It was the^season of the year when receipts from railway freights were largest, and; 

A. * The fourth of March fell on Sunday. The same thing has happened in the following years : 1753» 
i83t (Monroe’s inauguration, second^ term), 1849 (Taylor^s inauguration), 1877 (Hayes’s inauguration) ; and the 
I will occur hereafter as follows : *1917. i945f I973» 2001, 2029, 2057, 2085, 2125, 2153. 
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when, therefore, ther^ was least rational groutid for a reduction of wages. The resistahce 
of the workingmen to the action of the managers was as natural as it was just. 

the great railroad strike. 

The strike begau on the line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad on the i6th of July. 
The workmen did not content themselves with ceasing to work, but gathered ^th such 
strength and spirit in Baltimore and Martinsburg, West Virginia, as to prevent the running 
of trains. The militia was called out by Governor Matthews, only to be dispersed by the 
strikers. The President ordered General French, with a body of regulars, to raise fhe 
blockade of the road, and that officer succeeded at length in performing his duty. On the 
20th of the month a strikers’ riot occurred in Baltimore, and nine of the rioters were killed 
and many others wounded by the troops before order could be restored. 

Meanwhile the strike spread rapidly to other and distant localities. In less than & 
week trains on all the important railways between the Hudson and the Mississippi were 
stopped. Except in the cotton-gtowing States, the labor-insurrection was universal. In 
Pittsburg the strikers gathered to the number of twenty thousand, obtained control of the 
city, and for two days held a reign of terror. The Union depot, machine-shops and all the 
railway buildings of the city were burned. One hnndred and twenty-five locomotives and 
two thousand five hundred cars laden with valuable merchandise were destroyed with wild 
havoc and uproar. The insurrection was at last suppressed by the soldiers, but not until 
nearly a hundred lives had been lost and property destroyed to the value of more than three 
million dollars. 

By this time travel ha'd ceased. The mails were stopped. Freights perished en route. 
Business was paralyzed throughout the country. On the 25th of July a terrible riot 
occurred in Chicago. Fifteen of the insurgents were killed by the police. On the next 
day St Louis was imperilled by a mob. San Francisco was the .scene of a dangerous out- 
• break, which was here directed against the Chinese immigrants and the managers of the 
lumber-yards. Cincinnati, Columbus, Indianapolis, Louisville and Fort Wayue were 
seriously endangered, but escaped without loss of life or property. By the end of July the 
insurrection had run its course. Business and travel revived, but the outbreak had shocked 
the public mind into a sense of hidden peril to American institutions. 

WAR WITH THE NEZ PERCES INDIANS. 

The war, with the Sioux was soon followed by that with the Nez Perc&. These 
Indians had their haunts in Idaho. Since 1806 they had been known to the government. 
Lewis and Clarke had made a treaty with them and missionaries had been sent among them. 
In 1854 a part of the Nez Perce territory was purchased by the United States, but large 
reservations were made in Northwestern Idaho and Northeastern Oregon. Some of the 
chiefs refused to ratify the purchase, and came at length into conflict with white settlers 
who had entered the disputed regions. 

War ensued. General Howard, with a small force of regulars, was sent agmnst thte 
.hostile tribes, but the latter, under their noted chief, Joseph, fled in this direction and tjiat, 
avoiding battle. The pursuit was kept up until fall, when the Nez Perces were hemmed in 
in Northern Montana by the command of Colonel Miles. Driven across the Missouri Riyer, 
the Iiidians were surrounded in their camp north of the Bear Paw Mountsdns. A hafcd 
, battle was fought, and only a few braves^ led by the chief. White Bird, succeeded ip 
escaping. - All the rest were either killed or taken. Three Jiundred arid seventy-five of the 
i^tive Nez Perc& were brought back to the military posts on the Missouri. Th^ hroips 
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of General had made forced marches through a mountainous country for a dis^ce 

of sixteen hundred miles. 

The year 1878 was noted in our financial liistory for the passage of the Congres^on^ 
measure known as the Remonetization of Silver. When the American Republic was founded 
in 1789, one of the niost important matters imposed on the treasury was the establishment 
of a system of coinage. At that time there might be said to be no unit of value in the Old 
Thirteen States. For the most part the British Pound Sterling, with its subdivisions of 
shillings and pence, was recognized as the money of account. The Revolution had driven 
coin from the country, and the devices of paper money, used in the epoch of Independence, 
were various and uncertain. 

By the first coinage regulations of the United States the standard unit of value was 
the American Silver Dollar, containing three hundred and seventy -one and a fourth grains of 
pure silver. The Spanish-American dollar had this value, and Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Treasury, adapted the new standard to the existing dollar. By this measure it was practic- 
able to recoin Spanish dollars into the American denomination without loss or inconvenience. 

From the adoption of this standard in 1792 until. 1873 the quantity of pure metal in 
the standard unit had never been changed, though the amount of alloy was several times 
altered. From 1792 until 1834 the American silver dollar was virtually the only standard 
unit. In the year just named the coinage scheme was enlarged and adjusted on a basis of 
sixteen to one of gold and silver. In 1849 the coinage of a gold dollar was provided for; 
and from that time forth the standard unit existed in both metals. Nor might it be deter- 
mined whether in accounting in the United States gold was measured by the silver standard 
or silver by the standard of gold. 

DEMONETIZATION AND REMONETIZATION OF SILVER. 

With the coming of the Civil War both metals disappeared from circulation and became 
a commodity of commerce. In the years 1873-74 at a time when owing to the premium 
on gold and silver both metals were out of circulation, a series of acts was passed by Con- 
gress bearing upon the .standard of value whereby the legal-tender quality of silver — ^very 
adroitly — ^was first abridged and then abolished. These enactments were completed by the’ 
report of the coinage committee in 1874, by which it was provided that the silver dollar 
should henceforth be omitted from the list of coins to be struck at the national mints. The 
effect of these acts was to leave the, gold dollar of twenty-three and twenty-two-hundredths 
grains the single standard unit of value in the United States. In other words, the eflPect— - 
coincident with the intent — ^was to destroy the bi-metallic and to introduce the mono- 
metallic system of money* into our countrJ^ ^ 

. The ulterior object was not far to seek. The time was near at hand when specie pay- 
ments must be resumed by the government. The debts of the nation were payable in coin\ 
that is, in both gold and silver coin, at the option of the payer. Meanwhile the great 
silver mines of the Western Mountains were discovered. It was foreseen by the debt- 
holding .classes that silver was likely to become abundant and cheap. If that metal should 
be retained in the coinage, therefore, the payment of the national debt would be propor- 
tionally easy. It was deemed expedient to strike down in time the legal-tender quality of 
silver in order that the whole payment of the bonded indebtedness of the United States 
must be n^ad#* by the standard of a dollar worth more than the dollar of the" law and the 
contract; namely, by the single standard of gold. 

'' T^ie nqxt step in this prodigious scheme was the passage of the Resumption Act. This 
mtisure-was adopted in 1875. By it provision was made that on the ist’of January, 1879, 
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the government prtl5ie*United States should begin <o redeem it^'outstanding obligations in 
cpin. 'As the time for resumption drew near the' premium on gold fell ©Of, and at length 
' the question was raised as to the meaning of the word “ coin ” in the act of resuming specip 
payment Now’ for the first time the attention of the people at large was aroused to thft 
fact that by the acts of 1873-74 the privilege and right of paying debts in silver had been 
taken ayray! It was perceived that after the beginning of 1879 all obligations, both public 
and- private, must be discliarged according to the measure of the gold dollar only. 

The situation justified the tumult that followed. A cry for the remonetization of 
silver was heard everywhere. Vainly did the bond-holding interest of the country exert 
itself to stay the tide. The question reached the government, and early in 1878 a measure 
was passed by Congress for the restoration of the legal-tender quality of the old silver dollar 
a"nd providing for the compulsory coinage of that unit at the mints, at the rate of not less 
than two millions of dollars a month. Notwithstanding the unanimity of the coTintry in 
favor of the measure, the President vetoed it; but the veto was crushed under a tremendous 
majority, for nearly three-fourths of the members of Congress, without respect to party 
affiliations, gave their support to the bill. The old double standard of values was thus 
measurably re-stored, but the fight for the preservation of .silver as a monetary unit was only 
begun. 

THE YELLOW FEVER PLAGUE. 

The year 1878 was noted for the pievaleuce of yellow fever in the Gulf States of the 
Union. The disease appeared fiist at New Orleans, but wa.s quickly scattered among the 
other towns of the Lower Mississippi. The terror spread from place to place, and people 
began to fly from the pestilence. The cities of Memphis and Grenada became .-jcenes of 
desolation. At Vicksburg the plague was almost equally terrible. The malady extended 
into the parish towns, and as far north as Nashville and Louisville. Throughout the 
summer montlis tht helpless population of tlie infested districts languished and died by 
thousands. In the North a system of contributions was established, and men and treasure 
were poured out without stint. The efforts of the Howard Association at New Orleans, 
Memphis and other cities were almost unequalled in heroism and .sacrifice. More than 
twenty thousand people fell victims to the plague, and its ravages were not staid until the 
coming of frost 

HALIFAX FISHERY AWARD. 

The eighteenth article of the Treaty of Washington conceded an enlargement of rights 
to the fishermen of the United States in certain waters hitherto controlled exclusively by 
Great « Britain. The privilege of taking fish of everj- kind — excepting shellfish — along 
certain shores and in the bays and harbors of Nova Scotia, New Bninswick, Prince Edward’s 
Islands and Quebec was guaranteed to American fishermen. Our government, on the 
other hand, agreed to relinquish the duties hitherto charged on certain kinds of fish imported 
into American markets. In order to balance any difference which might appear in the 
aggregate of such mutual concessions, it was further agreed that any total advantage to the 
• United States arising from the treaty might be balanced by the payment of a sum in gross 
to Great Britain. To determine what stich .sum might be a commission was provided for. 
One member of the body should be apiwinted by the Queen, one by the President of the 
United States, and in case the Queen and the President should not agree on the third, he 
was to be selected by the Austrian amba.ssador at the court of St. James. The provision for 
the third commissioner was one of the strangest incidents of diplomatical history. It 
(^nced that the appointment of umpire was given to Count Von Buest, a Saxon renegade 
imd hater of republican institutions, temporarily resident as Austrian ambassador in London. 
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The commission -yifas constituted in»the summer of i 977 i it HaJifiiot,' ftft?i|tiion 

was given to |:he proceedings until November, T)<dieh it was iinnounce 4 -*that by Oio «»Stipj^ 
vote of Herr Delfosse, Belgian Minister to the United States, who had been named as umplfb^^ 
by the Austrian ambassador, the sum of five million dollars had b^n. awarded against 
the American government The decision was received with the utmost suipi;ise, both in 
the United States and Europe. The Natio'nal government, howeyer, decided to stand by 
the award rather than renounce the principle of arbitmtion. Th^ result was such ^ lo 
warrant the sarcasm of the times that Great Britain had got even with tlie United States on 
the score of the Alabama award. 

It was in this year that a Resident Chinese Embassy was established at Washington 
City. For twenty years the Burlingame treaty between the United States and China had 
been in force. Commercial intercourse had been enlarged between the two countries, and 
race prejudice was to a certain extent broken down. At length the Chinese Emperor was 
assured that his minister would be received at Washington with all the courtesy shown to 
the representative of the most favored nation. Official representatives were accordingly 
sent from the Imperial govenimciit to the United States. These were Chen Lan Pin, 
Minister Plenipotentiary; Yun Wing, Assistant Envoy, and Yun Tsang Sing, Secretary of 
Legation. On the 28th of September the embassy was received by the President; the cere- 
monies of the occasion being the most novel ever witnessed in Washington City, 


LIFE-SAVING SERVICE AND SPECIE RESUMPTION. 

It was at tliis time that a bill, introduced by Honorable Samuel S. Cox, of New York, 
for the organization of the Life-saving Service of the United States, was brought before 

day the question of giving succor to 
shipwrecked sailors engrossed the 
attention of the Government, and 
the people grew anxious to provide 
against the perils of “ them that go 
down to the sea in ships.” 

In accordance with the legisla- „ 

. r o JAMiJS A. GARFIELD. 

tion of 1875 the Resumption of Specie 

Payments was effected on the ist of January, 1879. During the four years of interim, 
the premium on gold had gradually declined In the last month of 1878 the difference 
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between the value of gold and paper dollars was sp slight as to be scarcely perceptible in 
business. ' For a few. days the preniiuih hovered about one per cent, then sa^k to t^e level 
and disappeared. The Gold Room of New York City was closed and metallic money reap> 
peared on the counters of banks and in the safes of merchants. For sevrateen years gold 
and silver had been used in merchandise, the legal-tender dollar of the Government con- 
stituting the standard of value. The fact of resumption was hailed by many as the end of 
the epoch of speculation and the beginning of a better financial era. 

Thus passed away the administration of Hayes. It was a peculiar quadrennium in 
American history. * The methods of the President lacked emphasis, and there was nothing 
spectacular in the Government during his occupancy of the presidential chair. Many doubts 
entered into the public mind concerning the legality of his election. It should be said, 
however, that his admiuistration had in it more of the genuine elements of reform than had 
existed in any other since the days of Fillmore. His Cabinet was the ablest of its kind 
since the ascendancy of Webster as Secretary of State. Nevertheless, both the President 
and his work were unpopular. The Congressional elections of 1878 went strongly against 
the Republicans. Everything seemed to foretoken the restoration of the Democratic party 

to power. The Republican National Con- 
vention of 1880 was held in Chicago, on the 
2d and 3d of June. The platfonn adopted 
was retrospective. The party in power 
looked to the past for its renown and honor. . 
After two days of balloting. General James A. 
Garfield, of Ohio, was nominated for Presi- 
dent, and Chester A. Arthur, of New York, 
for Vice-President. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF 1880. 

On the 2 2d of June the Democratic 
National Convention assembled in Cincinnati. 
The platfonn adopted declared adherence to 
the doctrines and traditions of the party ; 
opposed centralization ; adhered to gold and 
silver money and paper convertible into coin ; 
advocated a tariff for revenue only and de- 
nounced the party in power. On this plat- 
form the convention nominated for the presi'^*. 
dency General Winfield S. Hancock, of New 
Yoik, and for the vice-presidency William H. 
English, of Indiana. 

The convention of the National Greenback party was held in Chicago on the 9th of 
'•June, GencSral James B. Weaver, of Iowa, and Benjamin J. Chambers, of Texqs, were 
flamed as the' standard-bearers. The platform declared for the rights of labor as against 
the iq^i^ctions of capital ; denounced monopolies ; proclaimed the sovereign power of the 
^vll^ment over the coinage of metallic and the issuance of paper money ; advocated the 
abolition of national banks ; declared for the payment of the bonded debt of the United 
States ; draounced land-grants ; opposed Chinese immigration, and favored the equal 
taxation of all property. 

^ * It was at this time, namely, in the canvass of 1880, that the Third-party movement 
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reabhed its climax for* the decade. The more rational part of the principles of the Gih^n- 
bacl; party had in them a quality which demanded the assent of a ‘respectable minority bf . 
the American people. The correctness of these principles was afterwards carried for judg- 
ment to the Supreme Court of the United States, was there argued by the ablest Constitu- 
tional lawyers before a full Bench, and was decided with only a single dissenting opinion in 
favor of the Greenback theorj' of legal-tender paper money, and its validity as money, inde- 
pendent of coin redemption. But politically the party representing these ideas was doomed 
to failure. The contest of 1880 lay as usual between the Republican and Democratic parties. 
The long-standing sectional division into North and South once more decided the contest in 
favor of the former. ' That clause of the Democratic platform which declared for a tariff for 
revenue only alarmed the manufacturing interests and consolidated them in favor of the 
* Republican candidates. The banking and bond-holding clas.ses rallied to the same standard, 
and the old war spirit against the “ Solid South ’’ did the rest. Garfield and Arthpr were 
elected by an electoral vote of two hundred and fourteen against one hundred and fifty-five 
votes for Hancock and English. General Weaver received no electoral votes, though the 
popular vote given to him reached an aggregate of three hundred and seven thousand. 

The clo.sing session of the forty-sixth Congress was mostly occupied with the. work of 
refunding the national debt. About 1750,000,000 of the five and six per cent, bonds now 
reached maturity, and it became necessary for the government to take them up either by 
payment or refunding. As for payment, that was in part impracticable. As matter of 
fact, payment was not desired by the bond-holders, and was not contemplated by the gov- 
ernment. A bill was passed for the issuance of new bonds of two clas.ses, both bearing three 
per cent, interest ; the first class payable in from five to twenty years, and the second class 
in from one to ten years. The latter bonds were to be issued in small denominations, to’ 
give the measure the appearance of a popular loan. One provision of the bill required t^e 
national banks to surrender their high-rate bonds and accept the new three per- cente. 
instead. This clause aroused the antagonism of the banks, and they sought in every 'pos- 
sible way to prevent the passage of the bill. The measure as proposed was Repugnant to 
capitalists and bond-holders as a class. The.se forces at length prevailed, and thpugh t^e., 
bill was passed by Congress, the President returned it with his objections, and the Jil«astft:fe'* 
failed. The question of refunding was thus carried over to the next administration, j 

GRANT’S TOUR AROUND THE WORLD. 

At the end of his Presidential term General Grant with his family and a company of 
personal friends set out to visit the countries of Europe and Asia. The party left Phila- , 
-delphia in May of 1877. The event immediately demonstrated the fact that General Grtlu^t, , 
was regarded by the world as one of the most important personages of modem times. lijs 
procession from place to place became a constant pageant, such as was never before accord^ 
to a private citizen of any nation of the earth. The journey of the ex-President was fitst * 
thftmgh the principal cities of England, and afterwards to Belgium, Switzerland, Prassi^^ 
and France. The company then made a brief stay in Italy, and from thence went by., 
voyage to Ale^ndria ; thence to Palestipe ; and afterwards to Greece. In the following 
year the General returned to Italy, and passed the summer in Denmark, 'Swedei|^'and 
Norway. He then visited Austria and Russia, btit returned for the winter to the sotia of 
France and Spain. In January of 1879 the party embarked for the East The following 
year was spent in India, Burinah, Siam, China and Japan. In the fall of that year (the 
company reached San Francisco, bearing the highest tokens of esteem which the nations 
of the Old World could bestow on the honored representative of the New. 
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The •census of 1880 was conducted under the •skilful superintendency of Professor 
Francis A. Walker, who had already directed the census of the previous decennium. More 
fliari ever before ^s the astonishing progress of the United States now revealed and illus- 
trated. The population had increas^ to 50,152,866, showing an increase for the decade 

of a million inhabitants ' 

a year. The population 
of the. State of New 
York had risen to more 
than five millions. Ne- . 
vada, least populous of 
the States, showed an 
enumeration of 6^^265. 

Of the increment of popu- 
lation 2,246,551 had been 
contributed by immigra- 
tion, of whom about 
eighty-five thousand an- 
nually came, from Ger- 
many. The number of 
, cities having a population 
of, over a hundred thou- 
sand bad increased in ten 
years from fourteen to 
.■.twenty-five. The centre 
of population had moved 
westward to a point near 
the city of Cincinnati. 

* , It was at this time, 
namely, in 1880, tliat the 
' current of the precious 
metals turned once more 
towards America. In that 
year the imports of specie 
exceeded the exports by 
more than seventy-five 
million dollars. Mean- 
while abundant crops 
had followed in almost 
•unbroken succession, and 
I the overplus of American 
products had gone to 

•> enrich the country and to stimulate those fundamental in- 
iJustries upon which the nation rests. 

The necitology of this epoch shows many distinguished 
names. Among these may be mentioned Senator Oliver P. Morton, of Indiana, who after 
for years against the encroachments of paralysis, died at his home in Indianajpolis, 
November ist, 1877. The gueat jpoet, William Cullen Bryant, now at the advanced age of 
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€ighty-four, pass^ away on the 12th of June, 1878. On the 19th of December, in. the 
same year, the iUustrious Bayard Taylor, recently appointed American Minister to the 
German empire, died suddenly at Berlin. On the ist of November, 1879, Senator Zachariah 
Chandler, of Michigan, one of the founders of the Republican party, died, after a brief * 
illness in Chicago.' On the 24th of February, 1881,' another Senator, Matthew H. 
Carpenter, of Wisconsin, after a long sickness at Washington City, passed away. 

LIFE OF 6ARFIELD. 

Garfield was the twentieth President of the United States. He was bom at Orange, 
Cuyahoga county, Ohio, November 19th, 1831. He was left in infancy to the care of his 
mother and the rude surroundings of a backwoods home. The^e he found the rudiments 
of an education. Furtlier on in youth he served as a pilot on a canal boat plying the Ohio 
and Pennsylvania canal. At seventeen he entered the high school in Chester, and in his 
twentieth year became a student at Hiram College. In that institution he was chosen as 
an instmctor until 1854. He then went to Williams College, and from that institu- 
tion was graduated with honor. Retnruing to Ohio, he was first a professor and afterwards 
president of Hiram College. This position he gave up to become a soldier at the outbreak 
of the Civil War. In the meantime he had .studied law, imbibed a love for politics, and 
been elected to the Senate of Ohio. 

As a soldier Garfield rose through the grades of Lieutenant-Colonel, Colonel, and 
Brigadier-General, to become Chief of Staff to General Rosecrans. In that relation he 
bore a distinguished part in the battle of .Chickaniauga. 

While still in the field he was elected by the people of 
•his home district to the House of Representatives, in 
which body he served continuously for seventeen years. 

In 1879 he was elected to the Senate of the United States; 
but before entering upon his duties was nominated and 
elected to the presidency. 

The inaugural address of March 4th, 1881, was a 
paper of high grade. A retrospect of American progress 
was given. The country' was congratulated on its rank 
among the nations. The topics of politics were reviewed, 
and the policy of the incoming executive defined with 
clearness and precision. The public-school system of the 
United States was defended. Some kind words were jambs c. bi,ainb. 

spokenffor tlie South, as if to assuage the heartburnings of the Civil War. The main- 
tenance of the National Bank system was recommended, and the equal political rights of , 
the Black Men of the South advocated. 

The new cabinet was constituted as follows : Secretary of State, James G. Blaine, of 
Maine ; Secretary of the Treasury, William Windom, of Minnesota ; Secretary of War, 
Robert T. Lincoln, of Illinois ; Secretary of the Navy, William H. Hunt, of Louisiana;^ 
Secretary of the Interior, Samuel J. Kirkwood, of Iowa ; Attorney-General, Wayne 
MaeVeagh, of Pennsylvania; Postmaster-General, Thomas L. James,. of New York. , The 
nominations were at once confirmed, and the new administration was established in office^ . 

, if • 

CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 

Now arose the great question of a Reform of the Civil Service. This matter l^d ^ 
been handed down from the administration of Hayes, under whom efforts had been made to 
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introduce better methods 6f selecting persons for the appointive offices of the government 
The real issue was — and has always been — whether the choice of the officials of the govern- 
ment should be made on the ground of the character and fitness of the candidates, or on 
' the principle of distributing political patronage to those who had best served the party ; 
whether men should be promoted from the lower to the higher grades of official life and 
retained according to the value and proficiency of their services, or whether they should be 
elevated to positions in proportion to their success in canyung elections and maintaining the 
party in power. 

The members of Congress held strongly to the old order of things, being unwilling to 
give up their influence ovtr the appointive power. To them it seemed essential that the 
spoils .should belong to the victors. President Hayes had attempted to establish the oppo- 
site policy, but near the close of his term had been driven from the field. The Republican 
platform of 1880 vaguely indorsed civil .service reform, and some expectation existed that 

Garfield would attempt to promote that policy ; but the 
rush of office-seekers at the beginning of his tenn was over- 
whelming. Washiui>ton City was thronged by the hungry 
horde who had “carried the election;” and all plans and 
purposes of refoiin in the civil service were crushed out of 
sight and trampled under feet of men. 

This break from the declared principles of the party 
was soon followed by a .serious political disaster. A divission 
arose in the Republican ranks threatening disruption to the 
organization. Two wings^ of the party appeared, nicknamed 
respectively the “Half-breeds” and the “Stalwarts.” The 
latter faction, headed by Senator Roscoe Conkling, of New 
York, had recently distinguished itself by supporting General 
Grant for a third lenii in the presidenc^ Tht Half-breeds 
regarded James (/. Blaine, now .Secretary of Stale, as their 
leader, supported and endorsed as he was by the President 
The Stalwarts claimed their part of the spoils, that is, of 
the appointive offices of the Government. The President, 
however, leading the professed reform element in politics, 
insisted on naming the officers in the \arious States independently of the wishes of the 
CongsHsmen therefrom. 

This policy brought on a crisis. The collcttorship of customs for the port of New 
, Yoric, being the best appointive office in the gift of the government, was contended for by 
both fections. The President appointed to this position Judge William Robertson, and the 
’ appointment was antagonized by the New York Senators, Roscoe Conkling and Thomas C. 
Platt; but Robertson’s appointment was nevertheless confinned by the Senate, whereupon 
COnkil^g ahd Platt resigned their seats, returned to their State, and failed of reelection. 
TPh^ bteath became so wide as to threaten the dismemberment of the Republican party. 

ASSASSINATION OF GARFIELD. 

Just after the adjournment of the Senate, in June, President Garfield made arrangements 
{0 visit Williams College, where his two sons were to be placed as students. The Ptesident 
'also contmplated a short vacation with his wife, who was sick at the seaside. On the morn- 
ing of July ^d, accompanied by Secretai 5 ^ Blaine and a few friends, the President eiiteted 

« * 
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the l^Aldihofe railway station at Washing^ton, preparatory to ''^taking the traui for ‘Lpng 
Branch,. New Jersey. A inonient afterwards he was approached by a miserable political 
miscreant named Charles Jules Guiteau, who caine unseen behind' the Presidet]Lt, drew d 
pistol, and fired upon him. The aim of the assassin was too well taken, and the second 
shot struck the President centrally in the right side of the back. The bleeding man 
quickly borne away to the Executive Mansion and the vile criminal was hurried to prison. 

The best stirgical aid was at once summoned and bulletins were issued daily containing 
a britf account of the President’s condition. After three days the conviction gained ground 
that he would ultimately recover. Two surgical operations were performed in the hope of 
saving his life ; but a series of relapses occurred, aud blood-poisbning set in. The Presi- 
dent weakened under his suffering. As a last hope, he was on the 6th of September care* 
fully Conveyed from Washington City to Elberon, where, he was placed in a cpttage near the 
surf. ..For a few days hope revived; 
but the patient sank away. On tlie 
eightieth day after the shot was fired, 

' namely, on the evening of September 
19th, the anniversary of the battle of 
Chickamauga, in which Garfield had 
gained his principal military reputa- 
tion, his vital jwwers suddenly gave 
way, and death closed the scene. 

Through the whole period of his 
suffering he had borne the pain ^and 
anguish ^ of his situation with the 
greatest fortitude and heroism. The 
great crime which now laid him low 
heightened rather than eclijised the 
lustre of his life. 

Chester A. Arthur, Vice-president, 
at once took tlie oath of office and 
became President of the United 
States. For the fourth time in the 
history of the Republic the duties of 
the chief magistracy were devolved on the second officer.' As for tlie dead Garfi^d his 
funeral was observed first at Washington, whither his body was taken aifd placed in state 
in the rotunda of the Capitol. Here it was viewed by tens of thousands of people, on' the , 
22d and 23d of September. The dead President had chosen Lake View •cemetqry at 
Cleveland as the place of his burial. The remains were conveyed thilhe^ .by ^y* of 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg. As in the case of Lincoln|s death there was a opt^^huous 
• pageant on the way. The body was laid to rest on the 26th of Septemlier;,* ^e ■'&y 
being observed as one of mourning throughout the country. > * , “ ' 

6UITEAU, THE ASSASdiN, AND HIS MISERABLE END. ‘ 

• The assassin Guiteau proved to be a half-crazy adventurer— a fool. He loudly pro- • 
claimed his deed, saying that he had shot the President in order to “removphim,”^attds#v 4 
the country 1 Here began the extreme unwisdom of the authorities in regard to what should ■ 
be done with this crazed moral idiot. Two constiuctions of the case were possible ' BidM* 
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Guiteau was a sane man alid‘ had committed the greatest and vilest of political assassina* 
tions, or else he was a lunatic, who under the influence of an insai\e hallucination had shot 
and killed the President. Common sense, prudence, patriotism, political sagacity and the, 
whole array of facts regarding the prisoner’s character and conduct pointed unmistakably 
to his lunacy and to the second construction given above. But prejudice, anger, folly, 
shortsightedness, newspaper .sensationalism aud the vengeful passions which flamed up in the 
excitement, of the hour, conspired to establish the Iheory'of Guiteau’s sanity, with the 
appalling conclusion that the President of the United States Aad been politically assassinated. 
This theory was taken up and preached with insane ferocity until it prevailed. The voice 
of reason was -drowned and the opportunity to Save the American people from the stain of 



political assassination was put aside in 
sheer passion. Guiteau was indicted 
and tried for murder. During the 
trial the crowds around the courthouse' 
at Washington were little less than a 
mob. The proceedings must perforce 
end with a conviction and condemna- 
tion to death. Then followed a second 
sensational imprisonment, and on the 
30th of June, 1882, Guiteau was taken 
from the jail and hanged. 

Chester A. Arthur was a native 
of^ Franklin county, Vermont, wheye 
he was born October 5th, 1830. He 
was of Irish parentage, was educated 
at Union College, from which he was 
graduated in 1849. For a while he 
taught school in Vermont and then 
went to New York City to study law. 
He soon rose to distinction. During 
the Civil War he was quartermaster- 
general of the State of New York. 
In 1871 he was appointed collector of 
customs for the port of New York, a 


position which he held until 1878, when he was removed from office by President Hayes. 
Two years afterwards he was nominated and elected Vice-president. Then followed the 
killing of Garfield and the accession of Arthur to the chief magistracy. 

On the aad of September the oath of office was a second time administered to the new 
President at the Capitol by Chief Justice Waite. Arthur delivered a brief address; but the 
ceremonies were few and simple. General Grant, ex-President Hayes, Senator Sherman 
and his brother, the General of the Army, were present and paid their respects to the Presi- 
dent; but the circumstances forbade any elaborate or joyful display. 

The members of the cabinet, in accord.once with custom, at once resigned their offices. 


' The resignations, however, were not accepted, the President inviting all the members to 
letain then: places. For the presicnt all the members remained except Windom, Secretary 
of '^^.T^reasurj', who retired, and was succeeded by Judge Charles J. Folger, of New York. 
MacVeagh also resigned in a short time, arid was succeeded by Benjamin H. Brewster, 
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af Philadelphia, These changes were soon followed by the resignations of Mr, Blaine^ 
Sectetary of State, and Mr. James, Postmaster-General, who gave place to Frederick T, 
Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, and Timothy O, Howe, of Wisconsin. Robert T. Lincoln 
remained, as by common consent, at the head of the Department of War. Though Gar- 
field a-nd Arthur had come from opposite wings of the Republican party, there was little 
tendency shown by the latter to revolutionize the policy of his predecessor, 

THE STAR ROUTE SCANDAL. 

Arthur’s administration, however, inherited the troubles and complications of the pre- 
ceding. One of the first of these was the important State trial relating to the alleged Star 
Route Conspiracy. There had been organized in the post-office department a class of fast 
mail routes known as the Star Routes, the object being to carry the mails with rapidity and 
certainty into distant and almost inaccessible portions of the Western States and Territories, 
There was a restriction as to expenditure, but the law gave the Postmaster-General a certain " 
discretion in the matter of expediting such mail routes as seemed to be less efficient than 
the service required. This gave to certain officers of the government the opportunity tqjfet 
the contracts for many mail lines at a minimum, and then — under their discretionary power ' 
— to “ expedite ” the same lines into efficiency at exorbitant rates, the end and j||im being 
to divide the spoils among the parties to the contract. , , 

This conspiracy was unearthed before the death of Garfield, and Attorney-General 
MaeVeagh was directed to prosecute the reputed conspirators. Indictments were found by 
the Grand Jury against ex-United States Senator Stephen W. Dorsey, (tf Arkansas; Second 
Assistant Postmaster-General Thomas J. Brady, of Indiana, and several others of less 
note. Mr. MaeVeagh, however, seemed to act with little spirit a^d no success in the prose- 
cution. Attorney-General Brewster then took the question up, and those indicted for^^ con- 
spiracy were brought to trial. After several weeks the cause went to the jury, who absurdly 
brought in a verdict convicting certain subordinates of participating in a conspiracy which 
could not have existed without the guilt of their superiors! The people, however, werfr 
angered at the scandal, and the Republican defeat in the State elections of 1882 was attri- 
buted in part to popular disgust over the Star Route Conspiracy. 

GREAT INVENTIONS OF THE EPOCH. 

We may avail ourselves of the space here afforded to note brie‘flj^*a few of the features 
of the progress of physical science in recent times. It has now been perceived that the 
sources of human happiness lie far removed from the fictitious splendors of public life. 
History is departing more and more from the methods of the old annalists to depict the 
movements of human thought and the adaptation of the physical means of amelioration and. 
progress'; It is safe to aver that the recent additions by inventive processes to the resources 
of physical happiness are the most striking and valuable feature of the civilization of out 
times. At no other age in the history of the world has a practical knowledge of the^ laws 
of nature been so widely and so rapidly diffused. At no other epoch has the subjection of 
natural agents to the will of man been so wonderfully displayed. The old life of the hutnan 
race is giving place to a new life based on scientific research and energized by the knowledge 
that the conditions of oUr environment are as benevolent as they are unchangeable, 

, It has remained for American genius to solve the problem of oral communicatiou 
between persons at a distance from each other. The scientists of our day, knowing the lawt 
of sound and electricity, have devised an apparatus for transmitting the human voice to ,a 
distance of hundreds, or even thousands, of miles. The Tei^EPHON^ must stand 
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leminder to after ages of the genius and skill and prpgress of our country in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. This instrunjent seems to have been the work of several ingenious 
minds directed to the same problem at the same time. The .solution of the problem, how- 
ever, should be accredited to Elisha P. Gray, of Chicago, and Alexander Graham Bell, of 
the Ma.ssBchusetts Institute of Technology. It should be mentioned also that Amos E. 
Dolbearji of Tufft’s College, Massachusetts, and Thomas A. Edison, of New Jersey, like- 
wise succeeded in solving the difficulties in the way Of telephonic communication, or at 
least in answering practically some of the minor questions in the way of success. 

The telephone is an instrument for the reproduction of souni^, particularly of the 
human voice, by the agency of electricity, at long distances from the origin of vocal pro- 
duction. The phenomenon called sotmcf consists of a wave agitation communicated through 
the particles of some medium to the organ of hearing. Every particular sound has jts own 
physical equivalent in a systeqt of waves in which it is written. The only thing, therefore, 
that is necessary in otder to carry a .sound in its integrity to any distance, is to transmit its 
physical equiv^ent and to redeliver that equivalent to some organ of hearing capable of 
> receiving it 

Upon these scientific principles the telephone has been produced. Every sound which 
'falls upon the sheet-iron 4is»c of the instrument communicates thereto a soit of tremor. 
.This tremor causes the disc to approach and recede from the magnetic pole placed just 
behin^ the diaphragm. A current of electricity is thus induced, pulsates along the wire to 
the other end, apd is delivered to the metallic disc of the second instrument many miles 
away just 4 s it was produced in the first. The ear of the hearer receives from the second 
ip^trt^ehl the f;jcact physical equivalent of the .sound or sounds which were delivered 
'agf&in^ thfe disc of the first instniment, and thus the utterance is received at a distance just 
•as it was given forth. 

The telephone stands to the credit of Profes.sors Gray and Bell. Long before their 
day, however, some of the principles on which the instrument has been created were 
known. As early as 1837 the philosopher Page succeeded in transmitting mu.sical tones to 
a distance. Pprty years afterwards, namely, in 1877, Professor Bell, in a public lecture at 
Salem, Massachusetts, astonished his audience and the whole country by receiving and 
transmitting vocal messages from Boston, twenty miles away. Incredulity was dispelled in 
the face of the fact thsft persons far awav were actually conversing with each other by means 
of the telephone The experiments of Gray at Chicago, only a few days later, were equally 
successful. Messages between that city and Milwaukee, a distance of eighty-five miles, 
were plainly delivered. Nor could it be longer doubted that a new era in the means of 
communication had come. 

I , THE PHONOCRAFH. 

The telephone was soon followed by the Phonograph. Both inventions are based on 
the same principle of science. The discovery that every sound has its physical equivalent 
in a wave or agitation led almost inevitably to the other discovery of catching, or retaining, 
’"^hat equivalent, or wave, in the surface of some body,, and to the reproduction of the 
. original sound therefrom. 

The phonograph consists of three principal parts ; the sender, or funnel-shhped tube, 
with "its open mouthpiece, .standing toward the operator ; the diaphragm and stylus con- 
nected therewith, which receive tliC sound spoken into the tube ; and the revolving cylin- 
idw, with its sheet coating of tinfoil laid over the surface of a spiral groove, to reoeiVe the 
indentations of the point of the stylus. The mode of operation is simple : The cylinder is 
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revolved and a sound thrown into the mouthpiece causes the iron disc, or diaphrag^m, to 
vibrate, or tremble. This agitation is (^ried through the stylus to the tinfoil, and writt<su s 
upon it in irregular marks, dots and figures. When the utterance is to be reproduced the' 
instrument is stopped, the stylus lifted from the groove, and the cylinder revolved back* 
wards to the place of starting. The stylus is returned to its place and the cylinder .set to* 
revolving forward. As the stylus plays up and down in the identations, lines an<| figures 
in the tinfoil, a quiver exactly equivalent to that produced by the utterance in the mouth- 
piece is communicate 4 backumrds to the diaphragm and thrown into the air. This agita- 
tion being the equivalent of the original sound, reproduces that sound as perfectly as the 
machinery of the instrument will pennit. Thus the phonograph is made to talk, to sing, 
to cry, to utter any sound sufficiently j)owerful to produce a perceptible tremor in the 
mouthpiece and diaphragm of the instniment. The phonograph makes it possible to read 
. by the ear instead of by the eye, and it is not beyond the range of probability that the book 
of the future will be written in phonographic plates. • 

EVOLUTION OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

Probably the most marked and valuable invention of the age is the ELECTRIC Light. 
The introduction of this .system of illumination marks an important epoch in the bistort' of i 
our country. The proj'ect of introducing the electric light was agitated for the first time 
about the beginning of the eighth decade of the century. The advantages of such lighting, ’ 
could the same be attained, were as many as they were obvious. The light is so powerful 
as to render practicable many operations as easih by night as by day. Tire danger by fire 
from illuminating sources is alrao.st wholly obviated by the new .system. A given amount 
of ilhunination can be produced much more cheaply by electricity than by any meaAs Of 
gas-lighting or ordinary combustion. 

Early in 1875 the philosopher (komme, of Paris, .sticcceded in lighting his labqratdr)’ * 
b) means of electricity. Soon afterwards the foundry of Ducommun and Company, of 
Mulhouse, was similarly lighted. In the following year the apparatus for lighting by 
means of carbon candles was introduced in ni.any of the factories of Prance and other coun- 
tries of Europe. 

Lighting by electricity is accomplished in several wa>s. In general, hoWever, the 
principle by which the result is effected is One, and depends upon the resi.stance which the 
electrical current meets in its transmission through various substances. TliCre.are no per- 
fect conductors of electricity. In proportion as the non-conductive quality is prevalent in 
a substance, especially in a metal, tlie resistance to the passage of electricity is pronounced, 
and the consequent disturbance among the molecular particles of the substance is great. 
Whenever such resistance is encountered in a circuit, the electricity is converted into heat,^ 
and when the resistance is great, the heat is, in turn, converted into light, or rather the 
heat becomes phenomenal in light; that is, the .substance which offers the resistance glows 
with the transformed energy of the impeded current. Upon this simple principle all the 
apparatus for the production of the electric light is produced. 

Among the metallic snbstanfces, the one best adapted by its low conductivity to such 
resistance and transfonnation of force, is platinum. The high degree of heat necessary to 
fuse this metal adds to its tusefulness and availability for the purpose indicated. Whep afa 
ekctfical current is forced along a platinum wire too small to transmit the entire volume, 
it becomes at once heated-first to a red, and then to a white glow— and is thm? made to 
send forth a radiance like that of the sun. Of the non-metallic elements which offeij .simi- ' 
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suparjot to ;^laiti'n^:fi(>r |iuirp<i^ of . th? electric li^ht. • * . ' '' 

f ‘ Neai'the ;6f the pi)e§eiit centuty it was discovered,^ Sif Hump|^^ 

A ^at carbott points inaj^ he rendered Incandescent by means of- & powerful electee 
. 3^hV*4t^ve^y was .fully developed in 1869, while the philosopher just refeixed 4lij' W^ 

. .^e'xpiadhicnting’with the gueat battery of the Royal Institution of London, He ehse^O^^ 
.r^lier by a<^dettt than by design, or previous anticipation— >that a strong yfdume of eldc'? 

'-‘ tificity jp^ing-' between^ two bits of wood,<diarcoal produces tremendous heat, an^ a- l^^ht^,- 
Kke< tktt’^.of 'the Wru It appears; however, that Davy at first regard^ ^e ^nomenV 
.. &'’^l^,ijatnr^ of an int®testing display of force than as a suggestion of the possibility 
- 'bflhfiriiwglV^ht 'Into, day. 

»,.,":---.'^<!nW'ly^-tl4e^^uartersof a century the discovery made by :$ir Humphrey Day lay 
'^i&^^aal^ainpir^i^ie greaCtmassof sc^ntific facts revved in the tebomtory. In course; of, 
’. filtift,- Hiowe^«4i' of ;thc. new fact began to, be apprehended: iHectric lamp ih 

rnaU]^ Van proposed and tried. •' The scientists, Niarde^ -Wilde, Hrush, Ruller, giid 
many .pth,^ of less note, busied themselves with the work of invention, Especially^ did 
■ Gramme and' Siemens devote 'their scientifm genius to the work of turning to good account 
die, knowledge moV" fully ]^essed of the transfomiability of the^electric ciitrept into 
lighU , ,, * • 

The eitperiments of .the ikstnaaied two distinguislied inventors-; brought us to the 
dawn,of the new era in a'r^ficial lighting. The Russian pWlosophtx, Jablochkoff, carried 
the 'Work ^ll'furtjier |)y the prac^cal inbpdnctionofthe.carbori candle. Qtlier scientists— 
‘&mrj9, ,F 9 ^ault, SSw&i, Eapieff, and Werdennann— h^, at ah earlier Or later thrown . 
.-ihncii S^d^ional informatioir into the common stock of knowledge rdntiyc to the illumi-. 
•timting Jios^lSiiitiesi' of electricity. .'Finally, the accumulated materials of science fell .into 
ike* bands of that unfutor^ but remarkably radical im-entor, Thomas A. Edison, who gave- 
dfimseffwfth 'tlie utmost zCal to: the work of removing the remaining difficulties in- the 
t^ia.em'.'. ; V 1 ' 

, fDISON, THE WIZARD OF THE A6E. ' 

'M^n b^n ‘his investigations in this line of invention in Septemter of iiSyS, and in*. 
.'*^cmnbei*(^ihe following year gave to the public his first foitnal statement of the results.* 

' many expeiimenfcs.with platinum,' he abandoned that material, in'favoi- of the carbon- 

arc. in Vacuo., The latter is,' indeed, the essential feature, pf-.tlie Edison light, A small 

Jh trrl p^ horaeidioe, of some substance; such -as aJilament of- ban|boo reduced to the 
form of pure carbon, the two ends being attached totbepijfleS of thc|i^gen^Enti*^»machine, 

; or^ynmno,' ais the engine is- popularly ^lled, is enclosed in a g^s pulb^ff^! V^ieh the. 
/pif been carefully withdrawn, and is rendered iucand^ent by the I>fSSa^-.of an el|te- 
.Vtife cstti^nt.." The'.ojther importan! features of Edisbifs discov^ tdat^.1ip>ipi|!. Eligibility ' 
•/bf .the cuirerf^ aitd, its 'control and- . regulation in Vodume by the opdtatqy.:^|,*''^i^ j^fldlb,' 
.' jhi^fjilly mastered in tlie Edison Inventron, .and the app^tfts 
».^^(^io'mat^SiS^m^nt'hs are other v^eties of iMmihatlng agepci^-, ’ 

^ Theqlt^stig^ of. artificial light has much th do with the 'pmgresP4E»f“i^,aab]iif« 

government pad ' welfftt^ of cities., 'fhe old syst^ms'^f iilu|i3)Q*^|f^ 


P||jjP^?» tr by itiie Spelling, <Jf darkh<^ and thedistributibn i>f pro 
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in a 4 rge measure upbii a knowledg;e of nature’s* laws’anci a diffusion 
. tiie peoples One of tbe best exampl^ * ever furnislied irf ^lie 

; whpl^ iiistory of human progress of the results of *811011 knowledge has been the invention 
, : of the electric light, ‘ " . . / ^ 

' ' : • / ^ great FEATS OF ENGINEERING. 

. The ^^hridge-biiilding of our age furnishes another example of physical progress ^d 
.ameliQratioh. At no other time in modern history has civil engineering been turned tp'so 
good axi accoupt. The principal place among the recent public works in the United States 
' may well be given to the great Suspension Bridge over* the strait known as East Rixer, 

• . b^w^n New York and Brooklyn. The completion and fonnal opening of this work 
'pcctifred on the 24th of May, 1883, exciting universal attention and eliciting many 
‘descriptions. . 

The Brooklyn bridge is the longest and largest structure of the kind in tlie world. It was 
.deigned by John A, Roebling, originator of wire suspension bridges. Under his super- 
vision and that of his* son, Washington A. Roebling, the bridge was completed.* The 
; eldfer of these two eminent engineers was 
. already known to fame as the builder of 
the first suspension bridge across the chasm 
of Niagara, and of the still greater stnic- 
* ture of the same character across the Ohio 
River, between Cincinnati and Covington. 

The Cincinnati bridge was at the time of 
its erection the longest by a thousand 
feet of any of its kind. The vouiiircr 
Roebling inherited his father’s genius, and 
aft^?r the death of the latter showed liim- 
self equal to the great task imposed upon . * . * 

him in preparing the plans and superintending the constfiictioii of the East River bridge! * 

This bridge is a structure supported by four eiionnous wires, or cables, stretching in a 
single span from pier to pier a distance of 1,595 From the main towers to the diichpr- * 

' ages on either side is 930 feet; from the anchorages outward to the termini of the approaches 
' is, on the New York side, a distance of 1,562 feet, and on the Brooklyn side 972 feet, making ^ 
the total length of the bridge and approaches 5,989 feel. The total weight of the structnVe 
is 64,700 tons; the estimated capacity of support is 1,740 tons, and the ultimate resistance, 
is calculated at 49, 20p tons. The Brooklyn bridge was formally opened in May of 1*883. ** 
Tlie event drew to the metropolis the attention of the American people, and excited some- 
what the admiration of foreign nations. ^ , 

; Perhaps the finest example of cantilever bridge in America is the great structure of that 
order oyer the Niagara River just above the village of Suspension Bridge, New York. The* 

^ The perioual history of the Roeblings, father and son, in connection with their j^jeat work, is as patlietiq 
itis inter^ting. ' The elder engineer was injured while laying the foundation of one of the shore-piers on the 22cl 
of July, 1869, and died of lockj^iw. W. A; Roebling then took up his father’s nnfitiished task. He contijuied * 
. the'wqfji'of siipeiyision for about two years, when lie was prostrated wnth a peculiar form of paralysis known as . * 

‘‘Caisson disease,” from Which he iieverfnily recovered. Ui.s mental facultie.s, however, remained unimpmr^Hly 
and he ivsts ahle tp direct wdth his eye what his bands could no longer execute. While thus prostrated, his wife 
■*dev^pe^'a,geuiiis almost to that of her husband atid her father in-law. The palsied engineer, Aus rein-.^ 

* Torci^l, continued Tor five years to furnish the plans for the work. These plans w*ere almost ail drawn*by^his / ‘ 
MiO iitfvie^fiagged under the tasksjmposed upon her. In 1876 Roebling was partly re.stored tp health, an^ lived ' 
to' hear thf Applause which his gfeniiis and enterprise had won, ' ’ * * < 
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architect was the distinguished civil engineer C. E. Schneider. The bridge has a total 
length of gio feet, and crosses the river with a sin^ span of 470 feet. The roadway is 
239 feet above the water level in tlie chasm below. The materials are steel and iron. The 
bridge, as a work of architecture is one of the most beautiful of its kind in the world. 

Another notable example of recent bridge building is the new Washington bridge 
extending from the upper extremity of Manhattan Island across the gorge of the tiarlem 
River to Westchester county, on the other side. The work is regarded as the finest and 
grandest of its kind ever erected in America. The structure is of steel and granite and 
bronze. The chasm is spanned by two magnificent arches having plate girders of steel, 
each arch being from foot to foot a distance of 510 feet The piers are of .solid masonry, 
rising to the level of the roadway. The viaduct is supported on vertical posts which rise 
from the arches. The height of the roadway above tlie level of tide-water in the Harlem is 
152 feet, being 40 feet in exce.ss of the corresponding measurement under the East River 
stispen.sion bridge. ' All of the ornamentation of the Washington bridge is of bronze. The 
work -was constructed in 1888-89, under the direction of the eminent civil engineer William 
R. Hutton. 

In civil affairs, the administration of Arthur proved to be uneventful. In the domain 
of politics migh^be noted the gradual obliteration of those sharply defined issues which for 
tlie last (quarter of .a century had divided the two great parties. There w'as a healthful 
abatement of. partisan rancor. It became each year more apparent that the questions at 
issue in the political arena wen- merely factitious — devised by those interested for the hour 
and the odcasion. Nor might any discern in this decade how much longer this ill-founded 
method of political division might be maintained among the American people. 

TARIFF QUESTION-THE ARGUMENT FOR FREE TRADE. 

To the general fact that party quc.stions were no longer vital and distinct there wan one 
notable exception. The American people were from 1880 to 1892 really and sincerely 
divided on the question of the Tariff. .Whether the true policy of the United States is that 
of free trade or a protective system w.as a fundamental issue, and the decision was long 
postponed. The policy of gathering immense revenues, from customs-duties during the 
Ciyil War, and in the decade thereafter, had become firmly imbedded as a factor in the indus- 
trial and commercial systems of the conntiy. A great manufacturing hiterest had been 
stimulated into unusual, not to say inordinate, activity. Practically the political parties 
had become so much entangled with the finances and the indnstries of the country that no 
party discipline could withdraw and align th.e political forces in columns .and battalions as 
of old. The question was fundamentally as ancient as the republic. Ever and, anon, from 
the foundation of the government, the tariff issue had obtruded itself upon the attention of 
the people. It may not he deemed inappropriate in this connection to state and briefly* 
elucidate the various views which have been entertained on the subject. 

First, we have what is called the doctrine of Free Trade, pure and simple. The 
theory is, in a word, as follows : The indications of profitable industry are found in nature. 
The hints and suggestions of the natural world are the tnie indications to mankind as to 
how the various industries which human genius has devised are to be most profitably 
directed. Thus, a rich soil means agriculture. A barren .soil is the indication of nature 
against a^iatltural pursuits. Feds of ore signify mining ; veins of petroleum, oil-wells ; 
a headlong rivfr, water-power ; hills of silica, glass-works ; forests of pine, ship-masts and 
codl-tar ; bays and havens and rivfers, commerce. Free trade, says that these things are the 
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voice and edict of the natural world as to how huqjjLan industry shall be exerted. The way 
to Wealth,, prosperity, happiness, is to^(tllow the edict of nature whithersoever it calls. To 
go against nature is to go against common sense. La/ss£*j fairi\ that is, “ Let alone,” is 
the fundamental motto of the system — hands -off, and no meddlings with plain conditions 
which are imposed on man l>y his environments. Let him who lives in the fecund valley 
till the soil and gather a hundred fold. Let him who inhabits the rocky upland, by river- 
side or bed of pent-up coal, devote hi.s energies to manufacture, each procure from the 
other by exchange the necessaries and conveniences of life which he could not himself pro- 
duce but at great disadvan^ge, and an irrational and needless e.Kpcnditure of toil. The theory 
continues thus ; Let the producer of raw material send it near or far to the manufacturer, and 
receive in turn the fabric which he must wear, even the food wherewith he must sustain 
his life. Why should he do otherwise ? Why should either the man or the community 
struggle against the conditions of nature, and the immutable laws of industry, to produce 
the entire supply of things necessaiy^ for human comfort, convenience and welfare ? It is 
intended that men should live together in amity ; that they should mutually depend one 
upon the other ; that each should gain from the other's genius and exertion wliat he is 
unable to procure by his own endeavor and skill. Neighbors should be at peace. Different 
communities should not quarrel ; should not put interdicts and checks upon the natural 
laws of intercourse and mutual dependency. Nations* should not fight, ^he hamnoiiious 
order of civilization requires a world-wide exchange of products. Men. are happier and 
richer, and nations are more powerful, when they give themselves freely to the laws of their 
environments, and toil in those fields of industry to which both their own dispositions and 
the benevolent finger of nature point the way. 

The theory continues : All contrivances of human law which controvert or oppose 
tlie.se furidainental conditions of legitimate industry are false in principle and pernicious in 
application. If civil society assumes to direct the industries of her people against the plain 
indications of nature, then society becomes a tyrant. The rule of action in such case is no 
longer free but despotic. All laws which tend to divert the industries of a nation from 
those pursuits which are indicated by the natural surroundings arc hurtful, selfish, self- 
destructive, and, in the long ntn, weakening and degrading to the people. A tariff duty 
so laid as to build up one industry at Die expense of another is a jnece of barbarous iuter- 
meddling with both the principles of coinihon sense and the inherent rights of man. If 
free trade makes one nation dependent on another, then it also makes that other nation 
dependent on the first. The one can no more afford to fight the other than the other can 
affoi-d to fight it* Hence, free , trade is the great economic law among the nations. It is> 
both sound in theory and beneficial in application. Hcricc, a tariff for revenue only is the true 
principle of national action. It is the bottom econoinic policy of govenimeht relative to the 
• interests of the people. Such is the general theory to which has been given the name of 
Lahses fairc^ but which is known among the English-speaking peoples by the more limited 
term Free Trade. 

* THE ARGUMENT FOR PROTECTION. 

The first remove from the doctrines above set forth is that of Incidental Protection. The 
primary assumptions of this theory, are more nearly identical with those of free trade 
than is commonly supposed. Nearly all of the propositions advanted by the free-trader are 
accepted as correct by the incidental protectionist. The latter, however, holds some pecu^ 
liar doctrines of his own. He claims that men, as the doctrine of ImIsscz faife teaches, 
diould labor according to the indications of nature, and that every attempt on the part of 
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government to divert the industries of the people from one channel to another is contrary 
to right, reason and sound policy. But he also h#:ds that since a tariff is the common 
means adopted by most of the civilized States of the world to produce the revenue whereby 
the expenses of government are met and sustained, the same should be so levied as to be 
. incidentally favorable to those industries of the people which are placed at a natural disad- 
vantage. He does not hold that any tariff should be levied with the intention of protecting 
and fostering a given industry, but that in every case the tax should be laid for public pur- 
poses only ; that is, with the intention of sustaining the State, and be only incidentally 
directed to the protection of the weaker indnstry. 

These last assumptions furnish the ground of political divergence between free-traders 
proper and incidental protectionists. The latter take into consideration both the fundamental 
conditions of the argument and the peculiar character of the industries of the peoj)le. They 
claim that given pursuits jnay thus be strengthened and encouraged by legislative provisions, 
and that natural and political laws may be made to co-operate in varjdng and increasing the 
productive resources of the State. 

The third general vifew relative to this question is known as the doctrine of Limited 
Protection. The word “limited,” in the definition, has respect to a time relation. The 
fundamental difference between this theory and the preceding is this : The incidental pro- 
tectionist denies, and the limited protectionist affinns, the wisdom of levying tariff diities 
with the intention and ptirpose of protecting home industries. The limited protectionist 
would have the legislation of the State take particular cognizance of the character and 
variety of the industries of the people, and would have the laws enacted with constant 
reference to the encouragement of the weaker — ^generally the manufacturing— pursuits. 
The doctrine of incidental protection would stop short of this ; would adopt the theoiy of 
“let alone,” .so far as the original purpose of legislation is concerned ; but would, at the 
same time, so shape the tariff that a needed .stimulus wotild be gi\’en to certain industries. 
The limited protectionist agrees with the free-trader in certain assumptions. The former, 
as* well as the latter, assents to the proposition that the original condition of industry is 
foupd in nature — in the environment of the laborer. But he also urges that the necessity for 
. a \Wied industry is so great, so important, to the welfare aiid independence of a people, as 
to justify the deflection of human energ\' by law to certain pursuits, which could not be 
profitably follow'ed but for the fact of protection. 

This principle the limited protectionist gives as a reason for the tariff legislation, which 
he advocates. He would make the weaker industry live and thrive by the .side of the stronger. 
He would modify the crude rules of nature by the higher rules of huntan reason. He 
would not only adapt man to his environment, but would adapt the environment to him. 
He would keep in view the strength, the dignitj’, the independence, of the State, and would 
be willing to incur temporary disadvantages for the sake of pennanent good. In the course 
of time, when, under the stimulus of a protective .system, the industries of the State have 
become stifficiently varied and sufficiently harmonized with original conditions, he would 
,^alk)w the system of protective duties to expire, and freedom of trade to supervene. But 
until that time he would insist that the weakefT, but not less es.sential, industries of a people 
should be encouraged and fostered by law. He would deny the justice or economy of that 
system which, in a new country, boundless in natural resources, but poor in capital, would 
constrain the people to bend themselves to. the production of a few great staples, the manu- 
facture of which, by foreign nations, would make them rich and leave the original producers 
in perpetual vassalage and poverty. 
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The fourth general view is enibu<|ied in the theory of High Protection. In this the 
doctrine is boldly advanced that the bottom assumptions of free trade are .specious and false. 
The influence of man upon his environment is so great as to make it \'irtually whatever the 
law of right reason would suggest. The suggestion of right reason is this : Every ^ 
nation should be independent. Its complete .sovereignty and equality should be secured by 
every means short of injustice. In order that a .State may be independent and be able to 
mark out for itself a great destiny, its industries must afford employment for all the talents 
and faculties of man and yield products adapted to all his wants. To devote the energies 
of a people to those industries only which are .suggested by the .situation and environment 
is to make man a slave to nature instead of nature’s ma.ster. It may be sound reasoning 
for the people inhabiting a fertile valley to devote themselves principally to agricultural 
pursuits; but to do this to the exclusion of other industries is merely to narrow the energies 
of the race, make dependent the laborer and finally exhaust those very powers of nature 
which for the present seem to suggest one pursuit and forbid all others. 

The theory of high protection continues thus : It is the duty of society to build up 
many industries in every locality, whatever may be the environment. If nature furnishes 
no suggestion of blast-furnaces and iron-works, then nature must be constrained, by means 
of human law. The production of manufactured values should be so encouraged by tarifif 
duties as to become profitable in all situations. Not only .should eveiy State, but every 
communitj' and every man be jnade comparatively independent. Every community should 
be able by its own industr)' to .supply at least-the larger part of its own wants. The spindle 
should be made to tuni; the forge made to glow; the mill-wheel made to turn; the engine 
made to pant; the towering furnace made to fling up into the darkness of midnight its 
volcanic glare — all this whether nature has or has not prepared the antecedents of such 
activity. And this cannot be accomplished, or at least not well accomplished, in any other 
way than by legal protection of those industries which do not flourish under the action of 
merely natural law. It is, in brief, the theory' of the high protectionist -that every commu- 
nity' of men, by means of its own varied and inde|)endent activities, fostered and encouraged' 
by the protective system of industries, should become in the body politic what the ganglion 
is in the nerve system of man — an independent, local power, capable of originating its own 
action and directing its own energies. 

THE PROHIBITORY TARIFF. 

There is still a fifth position sonictinies assumed by' publici.sts and acted on by nations. 
This is the doctrine and practice of Prohibitory Tariffs. The idea here is that the mutual 
interdependence of nations is on the whole mutually disadvantageous, and that each should 
be rendered -wholly independent of the other. Some of the olde.st jjeoples of the world have 
adopted this doctrine and policy. The Oriental nations as a nile have until recent times 
followed persistently the exclusive theory in their national affairs. The principle is that if 
in any State or nation certain industrial conditions and powers are wanting, then those 
powers and conditions should be produced by means of law. Internal trade is, according' ^ 
to this doctrine, the principal thing and commercial Intercourse with foreign States a matter 
of secondary or even dubious advantage. If the price of the given home product be not 
sufficient to stimulate its production in such quantities as to meet all the requirements of 
the market, then that price should be raised by means of legislation and raised again and 
again, until the foreign trade shall cease and home manufacture be supplied ip its place. 

Ihiie, there are not many of the modern peoples who now carry the doctrine of protec- 
tion to this extreme. But it is also tnie that in the attempt to prepare protective schedules 
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.finder the system of limited or high protectiou, it has not infrequently, liappeued that the 
tariff has been fixed at such ^ scale as to act as a prohibitory duty and turn aside entirely 
foreign commerce in the article oh which the tariff is laid. 

Such, tlien, are the fundamental principles which underlie the great controversy and 
furnish the is.sues of politieal divergence in the United States. The question is as old as 
the beginnings of civil progress in the New World. No sooner was the present' govern- 
mental system in our eountry instituted than the controversy broke out in the halls of 
legislation. Hamilton as first Secretary of the 'I'reasury took the question up andi adopted 
the policy of limited protection as that of the Federal party. He advocated this policy 
most ably in the papers which he sent at intervals from the Department df the Treasury. 
On his recoiQincndatiou the second statute ever enacted by Congress uuder the Constitution 
was prepared and pa.ssed for the pnrjiosc of “jiroviding a revenue and affording protection 
to American industry." The very necessities which gave ri.se to the Constitution were those 
relating to commerce and interwoven with the tariff. From the beginning the question 
would not down. During the fourth and fifth decades of the centim’ the leading political 
agitations, that is, those that were real, were jiroduced b\’ the revival of the tariff issue in 
.our sj’stcm. During the ascendancy of IItnr\ Clay his “ American .sy.stem ” became for a 
season the bottom principle of Whig politics. 

In the ante-bellum epoch the Whig parly continued to favor the protective system, 
^ while the Democratic party e.spoused free trade. After the Civil War the question slumbered 
for a sca.son.' Men forgot its imjmrt, and reckoned not that it wouhl ever arise .again to 
’trouble party discipline. In i8So a paragrajdi in the n.itional Democratic j^lalfonn was 
inserted — not indeed with the intention of evoking an old controversy from oblivion — 
which, by declaring in favor of a t.iriff for revenue onh’, ttnexpectedly precipitated tin- 
whole i.ssue anew, and contributed to, perhaps determined, the defeat of the Ilemocratic 
ticket. Even in those States where Democracy was in the ascendant the growth of great 
manufacturing establishments had brought in a vast annv of artisans, who in .spite of all 
party affiliation refused to support a platform which, according to their belief, was calculated 
, to impair, if not destroy, the ver> bnsine.ss in which they were engaged. 

PARTIES DIVIDED AMONG THEMSELVES ON THE QUESTION. 

In the ensuing quadrennium both Democrats and Republicans made strenuous efforts 
to align their party followers on this qiu'stion, but neither was successful. The event 
showed that the Democrats were by no means unanimous for free trade, and that the 
Republicans were far from unanimity in their .support of protection. I^arge numbers of 
RepubHc.an leaders whose financial interests lay in the direction of agricuUttral proditction 
or of commerce jather than in the line of manufactures espoused the doctrine oT free trade. 
Never was party di.scipline more .strained on any subject than in the presidential campaigns 
fVom 1876 to 1888. Especially during the administration of Artlmr and his successor did 
the tariff question gather head, and the white cre.sts of conflicting tides were .seen along the 
* /vhole surface of political controversy. Nor may the publicist and historian of the pa.ssing 
age clearly foresee the .solution of the problem. Due thing may be safely predicted, that 
the question in America will be decided, as it luis already been decided in Drcat Britain, 
according to sclf-inta cst. No peoi)k will, in the long run, act against what it conceives to 
be its interest for the sake of supporting a given theorj'. When some party in power, 
vdiatever that party may be, shall become convinced that the interest of the United States 
requires the abolition of all protective duties and the substitution therefor of a system of 
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tariff for rtveatie 'only, then, and not till then, will the luiissesjfaire theory of political, 
economy take the place of that which has thus far prevailed as the policy of our country. 

Hardly, by the, crime of Garfield’s murder, had the presidency been transfeired to 
Arthur before the issue of naming his successor was raised by the ever-bnsy s-^arm of 
politicians. To the calm-minded obser\’er it appears a thing of wonder that the people of 
the United States have so far permitted themselves to be cajoled, hoodwinked, brow-beaten^ ’ 
converted into camp-followers and slaves, by the ignorant horde of interested adventurers , 
who hayp arrogated to themselves the right of civil and political control over the destiny 
of the American Repiiblic. It can hardly be wondered that under the continuance of such 
a system a spirit of political pessimism has gained ground to the very verge of preval- 
ence in the United States. Of a certainty the party newspaper has been and continues tp 
be the abettor and agent of Kakistocracy in America. And until tlie reign of that evangel 
of evil is ended the people of the United States must continue to beat about blindly, moping 
and groaning under the despotism of the bad. • . 

The year 1882 hardly furnished breathing time for the subsidence of political passion. 
The great anny of the interested went forth to arouse the country for another edntest. In 
this haste might be seen the symptoms of fear ; for it could not be doubted that both politi- 
cal organizations had become alarmed lest through the failure of living issues the old com- * 
binations which had divided the country for a quarter of a century should go to pieces and 
leave the field to the people. But the time had not yet come for the break ij>g up of the 
political deeps, and the masses were still made to believe that the old questions were vital \ 
to the welfare of the country. 

PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1884. 

The political parties made ready for the work before them. Early in 1884 Chicago 
was selected as the place of both the national conventions. The Greenback-Labor party 
held its convention at Indianapolis in the month of April, 
and nominated General Butler for the Presidency, with A. 

M.- West, of Mississippi, for the Vice-Presideucy. The 
Republican convention met on the 3d of May, and after a 
spirited session of three days’ duration, nominated James 
G. Blaine, of Maine, and General John A. Logan, of 
Illinois. The Democratic delegates as-sembled on the 9th 
of July and on the nth completed their work by nominat- 
ing Grover Cleveland, of New York, and Thomas A. 

Hendricks, of Indiana. The nominations were received 
with considvable enthusiasm by the respective party follow- 
ings, but large factions in each party refused to .support 
the national tickets. 

With the progress of the campaign it became evident 
that the result must depend on the electoral votes of New 
York and Indiana. The preliminar)' counting showed the 
Jatter State for the Democrats. Islew York thus became 
the single battle-field, and there the respective parties 
concentrated their forces. The event proved favorable to 

the Democrats, though their majority in the popular vote of New York was only 1142. 
This, small preponderance determined the result The vote of the Empire State went to 
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CleveJaxid and Hendricks, assuring to them 2ig ballots in the electoral college against 182 
votes for Blaine and Logan. 

The sequel ‘of the presidential election of this year was less happy than generally 
happens under like circumstances. The Republican partj’ had been in power continuously 
for twenty-four years. During that time great and salutary changes had taken place in the 
^social condition and civil polity of the American people. It was natural that the Repub- 
lican leaders should claim the result as their work, when as a matter of fact it was simply 
the evolution of the age. The great men of that jjarty were honest in claiming that the 
tremendous and beneficial changes which had pa.ssed like the shadows of great clouds over 
the American landscape were attributable to the long period of Republican ascendancy. 
To lose power, therefore, was political bitterness itself. It was only by degrees that this 
feeling subsided, sind that the office-holders near the close of Arthur’s administration began 
to trim their sails with the evident hojje tljat the breezes of civil service reform, to which 
the President-elect was pledged, might waft them somewhat further on the high seas of 
emolument. 

DEDICATION OF THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 

The recurrence of the birthday of Washington, 1885, was noted for the dedication of 
the great monument which had been building for so many years at the Capital. The erec- 
tion of sfich a structure had been .suggested as early as 1799. Nor could it well be doubted 
that the American people would, in due time, rear some appropriate memorial to the Fatlier 
of his Country. The work was not undertaken, however, until 1835. In that year an 
organization was effected to promote the enterprise. But for a long time after the begin- 
ning, the work of building lagged, and it was not until Congress, taunted at last into action 
by the animadversions of the press and people, undertook the prosecution of the enterprise 
that it was brought to completion. 

The cost of the Washington IMomnnent was about $1,500,000. It stands on the left 
bank of the Potomac, in the southern outskirts of Washington City. Tlic structure was, 
qt the thne'of its erection, the highest in the world. The shaft proper, without reckoning 
the foundation, is 555 feet in height, being thirty feet higher tlian the Cathedral at 
Cologne, and seventy-five feet higher than the pyramid of Cheops in its present condition. 
The great obelisk is composed of more than eigliteen thousand blocks of stone. They are 
mostly of white marble, and weigh several tons each. One hundred and eighty-one memo- 
rim istpnes, contributed by the different States of the Union and by friendly foreign nations, 
are set at various places in the stnicture. 

' "The dedication of the monument occurred on Saturday, the 21st of Febniary. The 
cer^onies were of the most im^wsing character. A procession of more than si^c thousand 
penspns marched from the base of the monument, along Pennsylvania Avenue to the Capi- 
tol, while salutes were fired from the batteries of the navy j’ard. At the Capitol the pro- 
cession was reviewed by the President of the United States. The concluding ceremonies 
^were»held in^he House of Representatives, where a great throng of distinguished people 
liad assembled — not so much to do honor to the occa.sion as to be honored by it. The 
principal oration, written by Hon. Robert C. Wintiirop,.as well as the 'less formal addresses 
of the.dity, was well worthy of the event, and calculated to add — if aught could add — to 
the fame of him who was “first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his fellows 
qitizens, V ; 
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THE DEMOCRATIC RESTORATION. 

ROVER CLEVELAND, twenty -second President of the 
United States, was born at Caldwell, New Jersey, 
March i8, 1837. Three years afterwards he was taken 
by his father and mother to P'ayetteville, near Syracuse,. 
New York. Here, in his boyhood, he received such 
limited education as the schools of tlje place afforded. 
P'or a while in his youth he was clerk in a village store. 
Afterwards the family removed first to Clinton and then 
to Holland Patent. At the latter place his father died, 
and youn^ Cleveland, left to his own resources, Ivent to 
New York and became a teacher in an asylum for the 
blind. After a short time, however, the young man, 
finding .such pursuits uncongenial to his tastes, went to 
lluffalo and engaged in tlie study of law. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1859, and, four years afterwards, 
began his public career as Assistant District Attorney. In 1869 he was elected Sheriff of 
Erie county, and in 1881 was cho,sen Mayor of Buffalo. His next promotion by his fellow- 
citizens was to the goveniorship of New York, to which position he was elected in 1882, 
by the astonishing majority of 192,854 — the majority being perhaijs unparalleled, in the 
history of American elections. It was while he still held this office that, in July of 1884, 
he was nominated by the Democratic party for the pre.sidency of the United States. 

Much interest was manife.sted by the public in the constitution of the new Cabinet. 
On the day following the inauguration the nominations were sent to the Senate, and were 
as follows : For Secretary of State, Thomas P'. Bayard, of Delaware ; for Secretary of the 
Treasury, Daniel Manning, of New York ; for Secretary of the Interior, Lucius Q. C. 
Lamar, of Mississippi ; for Secretary of War, William C. Endicott, of Massachusetts ; Tor ‘ 
Secretary of the Navy, William C. Whitney, of New York ; for Postmaster-General, William 
P. Vilas, of Wisconsin ; for Attorney-General, Augn.stus H. Garland, of Arkansas. The 
peculiarity of the appointments was that two of them were from New York. .But the prqu- 
dice which might arise on this account was fully counterbalanced by the high character and 
undoubted abilities of the men whom the President had chosen as the respon^ble advis^ 
of his administration. 

At the beginning of his *admini.stration the President was con fr6n ted with the irrepres- 
sible question of the distribution of jjatronage. His party had come into power oft a plat- 
form declaring for civil-service reform. Of late years the political opinion of the country 
had begun to turn with disgust from the gross practice of rewarding men for mere party, 
services. In the evenly balanced presidential contests of 1880 and 1 884 it became all-in> 
portanf to conciliate, at least by profession, the growing phalanx of ciyil-service refprmets: 
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They it was to whom Cleveland owed his election; for they accepted his pledges and 
principles. Their views and the President’s were in accord, and the new administration was 
launched with civil-service reform inscribed on its pennon. 

The,, event showed, however, that the Democratic party was not equal to its pledges 
and not up to the President’s level of principle. It was clear that the Democratic leaders 
had in large part upheld the banner of civil service merely as an expedient The Presi- 
dent’s sincere attempt to enforce the principles of the party platform by an ae/ua/ reform 

became appalling to the captain-generals of his party. To 
them the declaration in favor of a new and better system 
was purely nominal. They made a rush to gather the 
spoils of victor>', and were astounded that the Chief 
Magistrate should pre.sumc to refuse them. From the outset 
it was a grave question whether the President would be 
able to .stand by the flag of refonn or rather be driven to 
reMopt the cast-off system of spoils. 

MEMORIAL LITERATURE OF THE WAR. 

It was a peculiarity of this epoch that the deeds and 
memories of the Civil War revived in public interest. The 
circumstance was attributable perhaps to the fact that the 
great men of that conflict now entered the shadows of old 
age and became hilkative about the stirring exploits of 
their youth and manhood. Now it was that the series of 
authoribitive publications conceniing the war for the 
Union, written by the leading participants, began to 
appear. This work, so important to a true knowledge 
of the great struggle for and against the Union, was 
begun by General William T. Sherman, who in 1875 ptibli.shed his Memoirs narrating 
the .story of that part of the war in which he had been a leader. This publication had 
indeed been preceded by some years by that of Alexander H. Stephens, late Vice-president 
of the Confederacy, who in 1870 completed his two volumes entitled Tfie IVar 
between tHc States. In 1884 General Grant began the publication, in the Century 
Magazine., of a senes of war articles which attracted universal attention, and which led to 
• the prepar^tioti mid issuance of his Memoirs in 1885-6. Similar contributions by many 
other eminent • coin manders of the Union and Confederate armies followed in succession, 
until a la.r^ literature of the Civil War was left on record for the instniction of after times. 

DEATH OF GENERAL GRANT. 

The interest in these publications was heightened by the death within a limited period 
of a large nunfber of the great generals who had led armies in the war for the Union. It 
was early in the summer of 1885 that the attention -of the people was called away from 
•public affairs by the announcement that the veteran General Ulysses S. Grant had been 
stricken with a, fatal malady ; that his days would be few amopg the living. The hero of 
Vicksburg and Appomattox sank under the ravages of a malignant cancer which had fixed 
itself in his throat, and on the 23d of July he died quietly at a summer cottage on Mount 
McGregoTj New York. For some months .the silent hero, who had commanded the com- 
bined armies of the United States had been engageil in the pathetic work of bringing to 
completion his two volumes of Memoirs., from the sale of which — such is the gratitude of 
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republics-^the resources of his family must be chiefly drawn. If was a race, with death 
for the goal. Scarcely had the enfeebled general laid down his pencil until the enemy 
knocked at the door. 

The last days of Grant were hallowed by the sympathies of the nation which he had 
so gloriously defended. The news of his death passed over the land like the shadow of a 
great cloud. Almost every city and hamlet showed in some appropriate way its emblems of 
grief. The funeral ceremonies equalled, if they did not surpass, any which have ever been 

witnessed. The procession 
in New York City was per- 
haps the most solemn, elab- 
orate, and imposing pageant 
ever exhibited in honor of 
the dead, at least since the 
funeral of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. On August '8lh, 
1885, the body of General 
Grant was laid to rest in 
Riverside Park, overlooking 
the Hudson. There, on a 
summit from which may be 
seen the great river and the 
metropolis of the nation, is 
the tomb of him whose 
courage and magnanimity 
ill war will forever give him 
rank with the few master 
spirits who, by their heroic 
deeds, have honored the hu- 
man race, and by their ge- 
nius have changed some- 
what the course of history. 

The enterprise of rear- 
ing a suitable monument to 
General Grant was delayed 
by untoward circumstances. 
The General had Iiimself 
designated Riverside Park 
as his last resting-place. Soon after his death a Monument Commission was organized in 
New York City, and subscriptions taken, but the work lagged. The question of removing 
li:s remains to Washington City was once and again agitated. At length, however, the 
’^Comnii^sion was reorganized, witli General Horace Porter as chairman. From that time 
tlie enterprise was pressed, and on the 27th day of April, 1892, the corner-stone of what 
is destined to be the most elaborate and artistic mausoleum in the New World was laid. 
The oration of the occasion was delivered by Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, of New York. 

OTHER DISTINGUISHED DEAD. 

The death of General Grant was quickly followed by that of another distinguivshed 
Union coinmander. On the 29th of October, 1885, General George B. McClellan, 
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organizer of the Anny of the Potomac, at one time general-in-chief, subsequently 
Democratic candidate for the presidency,^ and at a later period governor of IWw Jersey, 
died at his home in St. Cloud, in that State. The conspicuous part borne by him during 
<the first two years of the war, his eminent abilities as a soldier and civilian, his unblemished, 
character as a citizen, heightened the popular estimate of his life, and evoked the sincerest 
expressions of national sorrow for his death. * 

The next great Union commander to pass away was General Winfield S. Hancock. 
This brave and generous officer was at the time of his death senior major-general of the 
American army. Always a favorite with the people and the soldiers, he had, since the 
close of the war, occupied a conspicuous place before the public. In 1880 he was the 
Democratic candidate for the presidency, and, though defeated by General Garfield, the 
defeat was without dishonor. His death, which occurred at his home on Governor’s Island 
on the 9th of February, 1886, was universally deplored, and the people omitted no mark 
of respect for the memory of him who, in the great struggle for the preservation of the 
Union, had won the title of “Hero of Gettysburg.” Thus have passed away the gallant 
generals of the Army of the Potomac. George B. McClellan, Ambrose E. Burnside, 
Joseph Hooker, George G. Meade, and Winfield S. Hancock have, one by one, joined 

“The inuumerable caravan that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of Death.’* 

Xn 1886 General John A. Logan, Senator of the United States from Illinois, sickened 
and died at his home called Calumet Place^ in Washington City. HiS career had been 
distinguished in the highest degree. At the 
outbreak of the civil war few men did more 
than Logan to strengthen the Union sentiment 
in the wavering Border States. Resigning his 
seat in Congress, he joined the first advance, and 
fought as a private at Bull Run. Without pre- 
vious military training, he I'ose rapidly to dis- 
tinction, and became par excellena' the volun- 
teer general in the war for the Union. He re- 
turned to political life, and was chosen to the 
United States Senate. He remained at his post 
until his death, passing away with unmistak- 
able evidences of the enduring place which he 
had won in the affections of the American 
people. 

Meanwhile a distinguished civilian had fal- 
len from high office. On November 25th, 1885, 

Vice-j)resident Thomas A. Hendricks, after an 
illness of but a single day, died suddenly at 
his home in Indianapolis. Not a moments 
warning was given of the approach^ of the fatal 
paralysis. The life of Hendricks had been one of singular purity, and the amenities of his 
character had been conspicuous in the stormy arena of American politics. The body of 

* The posthumous publication of McClellan’s Oxvn Story, under the auspices of his »3ereaved wife, is on the 
whole to be regretted. As a contribution to Ihe military and civil history of the time, the work is valuable ; but 
toMcClellah’s memory the book is damaging. In a few matters the civiliaiLs in authority over McClellan (but 
not Uucoln) are put on the defensive ; but, taken altogether, the apology mars the General’s fame. * 
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“the d^ad statesman ^as buried 'in CroJW^li Hjll Cemetery*,, neaf Indiandpolis, the fiuieial 
pageant surjjassiiig in grandeixr arid solemnity any other display of the kind ever withered 
. in the Western States,* Except the funefal of Lincoln, .• * . ' - ' 

The next distinguished citizeii to pass away was Horatio Seymour, of New , York. ^ 
, Dn the 12th' of February, 1886, this noted leader and politician, who had been goverr^or 
of the Einpire State, and democratic candidate for the presidency against General Gratitj 
died at his home in Utica. He had reached the age of seventy-six, and though living in 
retirement, never ceased, to hold a large share of the attention of his fellow-citizens. . 

Much more eminent than he, however, was Samuel J. Tilden, who died at his home 
called Greystone, at , Yonkers, near New York City, on the 4th of August, 1886. Tilden 
had livM to make a marked impression on the political thought of the epoch. His 
intellect was of the highest order, and his attainments unquestionable. At the time of 
his death he was in the sev'^enty-third year of his age. For forty years he had been a 
prominent figure in his own State and before the nation. In 1870-71 he was among 
the foremost in unearthing the astounding frauds and robberies which had been perpe- 
trated on the city treasury of New York. Tn the following j^ear he was sent to the 
General Assembly, where his services were invaluable. In 1874 he was elected governor 
of New York by a majority of more than fifty thousand votes. 

In the executive office Tilden was one of the ablest men who ever occupied the guber- 
natorial chair of the State. In 1876 he came mar\'ellou.sly near reaching the presidency. 
The popular vote was largely in his favor, and the majority in the electoral college was 
lost through the superior tactics of the leaders of the party in power. Neither Tilden nor 
Hayes was clearly elected, the Democrats having carried two or three States with the 
shot-gun, and the Republicans, by the aid of the Electoral Commission, having “counted 
in” one or two States which they did iH)t carry at all. Tilden in private life continued to 
guide the counsels of his party. In 1880 he would have been re-nominated but for the 
enfeebled condition of his health. One of his ablest — as it was his last — public paper, 
was a general letter on “The Coast and Harbor Defences of the United States,” a publi- 
cation which led to the legislation of the Forty-ninth Congress on that important subject. 

DEATH OF BEECHER AND CHIEF JUSTICE WAITE. 

To this mortuary list of military heroes and great civilians must be added the illus- 
trious name of Henry Ward Beecher. To him, with little reservation, we may as.sign the 
first place among our orators and philanthropists. Nor is it likely that his equal in most 
of the sublime qualities of energy and manhood will soon be seen again on the stage of 
life. . His personality was so large, so unique and striking, as to constitute the man in 
some sense sui generis. His kind is rare in the world, and the circujnstauces which aided 
in his development have passed away. That fact in American history — the institution of 
slavery — ^which brought out and displayed the higher moods of his anger and stormy 
eloquence, cannot again aroxise the indignation of genius. The knight and his dangerous 
, ^il sleep together in the dust. 

* Mr. Beecher had the happy fortune to retain his faculties unimpaired to the very close 
of his (jareer. On the evening of the 5th of March, 1887, at his home in Brooklyn, sur- 
rounded by his family, without premonition or portent, the message came by apoplexy. 
An artery broke in that magnificent heavy brain that had been for more than forty years 
one of the greatest batteries of thought aud action in the world ; and the aged orator, 
nearing the close of his seventy-fourth year, sank into that deep sleep from which no 
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p6w?r- OH, .earth could wake liiuj, lie lived until the morning of the 8th, s(,nd quietly 
-entered the shadows. The sentiments awakened by his death, the circumstances of his 
sepulture, and the common eulogimu of mankind, jnoved beyond dmibt the supreme place, 
. whieli he had occupied in the admiring esteem, not only of his countr} inen, but, of all the. 
great .peoples of the world. * ' , 

, In order of occurrence the next two deaths of men of national reputation Were those 
of Chief Justice Morrison R. Waite, of the Supreme Court of the United States,, and 
evSenator Rascoe Conkling, of New York. The former died at his home in Washington 
City on the 23d of March, 1888. The Chief Justice was a native of Lj'ine, Connecticut; 
bom on the 29th of November, 1816. His education was first of the public school and 
afterwards of Yale College, from which he was graduated in 1837. He became a 
student of law, removed to Ohio, and practiced his profession at Maumee City. In 1849 
he entered public life, serving in the legislature of the State. He theji made his home at 
Toledo, where he remained in the practice of his profession until he was called by General 
Grant to sit at the head of the Supreme Bench of the United States. Meanwhile he had 
served as a member of the Board of Arbitration sitting at 
Geneva for the adjudication of the Alabama claims. He 
brought to the office of Chief Justice a character, talents 
and attainment equal to the responsibilities of the position. 

The death of Waite may well suggest a brief notice of that 
Great Court over which he presided during the last fourteen 
years of his life. 

SKETCH OF THE SUPREME COURT. 

In the formation of the Constitution of the United 
States, it was intended that the three General Departments 
of the government should be of correlative rank and 
influence. The sequel, however, as developed in tlie actual 
working of our National system, has shown that the 
Executive and Legislative departments predominate, natur- 
ally — perhaps inevitably — over the judicial branch, and 
that, in the popular estimate at least, the Supreme Court is 
of small importance as compared with the ' presidency and 
the two Houses of Congress. 

This discsteem of the judiciary is not verified by a 
broader and more philosophical view 011 the subject. The impojtance, especially, of the 
conservative opinion of our great National Court in determining, at least negatively, the 
final validity of all legi.slation and all subordinate judicial decisions, can hardly be over- 
estimated. The same may be said of the Supreme Bench considered as the only immovable 
breakwater against the unscntpulous and rampant spirit of party. It is fortunate that the 
offices of our Chief Justice and of the Associate Justices are appointive^ and are thus 
removed, in great measure, from the perfidy of the convention and the passion of h 
partisan election. 

It may be of interest to glance for a moment at some of the vicissitudes through which 
the Supreme -Court has passed since its organization in 1789. The Court was then* 
instituted by the appointment of John Jay as Chief Justice, who held the office until 1796,' 
when he gave place to Oliver Ellsworth. The latter remained in office until, in 1800, the 
infirmities of age compelled his resignation. Then came the long and honorable ascendancy 
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of Chief Jnsticfi John. Marshall, who pfesided*dver thd Coart front his appointjljettt in ;i8ot ; 
to his death in 1835., 'This wafe the Gplden Age'of the American syprcnie Coui^ ’ .Prw- 
1835 to 1837 there was an’mteflrregnnm^in the Chief Jiisticeshipj occasio’hed'*t)y the diskgriei^ . 
- inent of President Jackson and the Senate of .the United ‘States. But in the latter, y^t 'the. . 
President seloured the confirmation of Judge Roger B. Taney as 'Chief Justice, who entered ”, 
upon his long term of twenty-seven years. It was his celebrated d^ision in cast', of the 
negro Dred Sco'tt, relative to the status of the slave-race in America, that applie’d.the tOrcli 
to that inimense heap of combustibles whose explosion was the Civil War. > . 

After the dekth of Chief Justice Taney, in ‘1864, President Lincoln appointed, as his ' 
Successor, Salmon P. Chase, recently Secretary of the Treasury, and author of most of the 
financial measures and expedients by which the National credit had been buoyed Ikp and 
preserved during the Rebellion. His official term extended to his 'death, in 1873, and 
covered the period when the important issues arising from the Civil War were* under- 
adjudication. To Chief Justice Chase fell also, by virtue of his office, the duty of presiding " 
at the impeachment of President Andrew Johnson. In 1874 the appointment of Morrison 
R. Waite as Chief Justice was made by President Grant. 

The death of Chief Justice Waite made way for the return to the supreme judicial 
office in the United States of some member of the political party which had long been out 
of power. Since the epoch of the Civil War the court had been filled almost exclusively 
with judges wlio, by political affiliation, belonged to the Republican party. The first . 
distinctly Democratic appointment which was made in the last cpiarter of a century was the 
recent one of Judge Lucius Q. C. Lamar, who, by the nomination of President Cleveland, 
was transfeiTed from the Secretarj'sliip of the Interior to the Supreme Bench. It thus 
happened, in the vicissitude of things, that the two political theories which were opposed 
tJj each other in the War for the Union, and are still opposed by party name, became 
confluent in the High Cotirt of the Nation. This circumstance was to some a source of 
alann and prejudice ; but the fear w<as not well founded. Partisan dispositions are less 
potent and dangerous — if, indeed, they assert themselves at all — on the Supreme Bench of 
the United States. Thus far in its history the Court has, as a nile, been as pure in its 
administration and methods as it has been great in reputation. Tlic muddy waters of party 
conflict have only occasionally reached as high as the chambers of our honored tribunal ; 
and the fear that it may be otherwise hereafter may hopefully be put aside as a groundless 
and spectral chimera of the hour. On May ist, i888, the President appointed Judge 
Melville W. P'uller, of Chicago, to the vacant Chief Justiceship. 

. ROSCOE CONKLING, THE GREAT LEADER. 

The impression produced by the death of Chief Justice Waite had scarcely passed when 
the dec^se of another citizen, most noted for high character and great talents, called the 
public attention to the rapid disappearance of the Nation’s most di.stinguished represent- 
atives. On the r8th of April, at the Hoffman House, New York City, Honorable Roscoe 
Conkling, ex-Senator of the United States, died after a brief and painful illness. A local 
»inftartimation, resulting in the formation of a pus-sack under the mastoid bone of tlie skull, 
led to the 'cutting of the skull in hope of saving Mr. Conkling’S life ; but he succumbed to 
the fatal malady and the shock of the operation. 

Roscoe Conkling was born in Albany, New York, on the 30th of October, 1829. After 
the completion of an academic c<'nrse of study, he went as a student of law to Utica, in 
1846.' On reaching his .majority he was admitted to the bar, and was soon afterward 
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wpoiiue}^ IQ W QHioe of county Attotnay^^ '^roiti tjie beginning jDt lais career iiis gi'eat 
wetite^aud temaekalSfe force of character wete mailifest. He ma<^ a* profound impression, 
local/ and then upon the general society of V^ew York, In 1858 he was 
Utica, atfd in th? same year was sent lo^ the National IIousC of Representatives, 
JfO ha 4 already become an able politician, and was soon recognized as the leader of the 
|t.fepnbnca|t party in lits native State. - His rise was rapid, ami his influence became marked 
,Jti the afikirs of the government. He seived for six years in the I.rOWer House, apd in 1866 
^ was elated to the Senate. In that bodv he aspired to leadership, and gradually Attained 
jt, though not without many struggles and contests With the great men of the epoch. 

* was ’twice reelected Senator — in 1873 and 1S78; but in the third term, namely, ift i8#ii, 

A lie found himsell in such relations with the (larfield Administration as induced him to 
resign^ his aeat This step was legardcd 1)> many as the mistake of his political life, At 
any rate»he failed of a reelection, the Administration part> getting control of the Legisla- 
ture^of New York, and sending aiiollier in his place. After this, Mr. Coiikling retired to 
^private life, and took up with great success the piacticc of his profession in New York Qity* 

* Roscoe Conkling was a man of the highest courage and stanchest convictions. He 
\never shone to greater advantage than when leading the forces of (lencral Grant in tlie 
Chicago Convention of 1880. He was a born political general. His will and persistency 
and pride gave him a powei which, if it had been tempered with greater urbanit), 6cmld 
liardl) have failed to crown Ins life with the highest honors of the Nation. His talents 
rose t9 the region of genius, and liis presence was magnificent — an inspiration to his friehd.s, 
a terror to his enemies. As a suiiiiiiar) of the lesults of his career, it may be said that, 
at the time of his death, none except his eiiiiiicnt lival, Mr. Blaine, iiiiglit successfully con- 
test witli him the proud rank of the most distinguished private citizen of the United States. 

Meanwhile, in the spiiiig of 1886 had occuired oijc of the most serious labor agita- 
tions which had ever been witnessed in the United States. It wcic difficult to piesept an 
adequate statement of the causes, general and special, whicli produced these alarming 
troubles. Not until after the close of the Civil Wai did there appear the first syinptbnis 
of a renewal, in the New World, of the stnurglc wliich has been going on for so long a 
time in Europe between the laboring classes and the capitalists. It had been hoped that 
such a conflict would never be renewtd in the countries west of the Atlantic. Such a 
hope, however, was doomed to disapjxnntiiKiit The fiist well-marked symptoms of the 
appearance of serious labor stiikes and insurrections occurred as early as 1867. The origin 
of these difficulties was in the coal and iron producing regions of Pennsylvania and in 
some of the great manufactories of New England. P^or a while tlie disturbances produced 
but little alarm. It was not until the great railroad strike of 1877 that a general appre- 
hension was excited with respect to the unfriendly relations of labor and capital. In the 
following year much uneasiness existed; but the belter times, extending from 18/9 to 
1883, with the consequent favorable rate of wages, tended to remove, or at least to post- 
pone, ^he renewal of trouble. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF LABOR. 

A series of bad crops vensued, and the average ability of the people to purchase walS» 
correspondingly diminished. The speculative mania, however, did not cease, and the large 
amounts of capital withdrawn from legitimate production and lost in visionary enterprises, 
still further reduced the means of employing labor. Stagnation ensued in business; stocky 
declined in value, manufactories were closed, and the difficulty of obtaining employment 
was greatly increase^. 
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While these causes — ^lialf-natural, half-artificial — were at work, others, wholly ficti- 
tious, but powerful in their evil results, began to operate in the creation of strife and ani- 
mosity. Monopolies grew and flourished to an extent hitherto unknown in the United 
States. On the other hand, labor discovered the salutary but dangerous power of combi- 
nation. A rage for organizing took possession of the minds of the laboring men of the 
country, and to the arrogant face of monopoly was opposed the insurrectipnary front of 
the working classes. 

* More serious still than the causes here referred to was the introduction into the United 
States of a large mass of ignorant foreign labor. The worst elements of several European 
' States contributed freely to the manufactories and workshops of America, and a class of 
ideas utterly un-American became dominant in many of the leading establishments of the 
•country. Communistic theories of society and Anarchistic views of government began to 
.clash with the more sober republican opinions and practices of the people. To all this 
must be added the evils and abuses which seem to be incident to the wage-system of labor, 
and are, perhaps, inseparable therefrom. The result has been a growing jealousy of the 
two great parties to production, the laborer and the capitalist. 

The opening of trade for the season of 1886 witne-ssed a series of strikes and labor 
imbroglios in all parts of the country. Such troubles were, however, confined for the most 
part to the cities and towns where labor was aggregated. The first serious trouble occurred 
» on what is known as the Gould System of railways, reaching from the Mississippi to the 
Southwest. A single workman, belonging to the Knights of I^abor, and employed on a 
|>rainch of the Texas and Pacific Railway, at that time under a receivership, and therefore 
■ beyond tlie control of Jay Gould and his subordinates, was discharged from his place. This 
s^ption was resented by the Knights, and the laborers on a great part of the Gould System 
* ' wer^ ordered to strike. The movement was, for a season, successful, and the transportation 
bfi freights from St Louis to the Southwest ceased. Gradually, however, other workmen 
•, ,were substituted for the striking Knights ; the movement of freights was resumed, and the 
‘ (Strike ^ded in a comparative failure; but this end was not reached until a severe riot in 
Effit’St. Louis had occasioned the sacrifice of several innocent lives. 

ANARCHY IN CHICAGO. 

» -Par. more alarming was the outbreak in Chicago. In that city the Socialistic and 
Anarchistic elements were sufficiently powerful to present a bold front to the authorities. 
Processions bearing red flags and banners w'ith Communi.stic devices and mottoes, frequently 

■ paraded the street, and were addressed by demagogues who avowed themselves the open 
enemies of .society and the existing order. i)n the 4th of May, 1886, avast crowd of this 

- reckless material collected in a place called the Haymarket, and were about to begin the 
usual inflammatory proceedings, when a band of policemen, mostly officers, drew near, with 
the evident purpose of controlling or dispersing the meeting. 

A terrible scene ensued. Dynamite bombs were thrown from the crowd and exploded 
among the officeaj^ several of whom were blown to pieces and others shockingly mailed. 
• JThe mob was, in turn, attacked by the police, and many of the insurgents were shot down. 
Ordier^was presently restored in the city; several of the leading Anarchists were arrested, 
brought to trial, condemned, and executed on the charge of inciting to murder. Many pre- 
^ cautionary measures were also taken to prevent the recurrence of such tragedies as had been 

■ witnessed in the Haymarket Square. On the following day a similar, though less danger- 
ous outbreak occuired in Milwaukee; but in this city the insurrectionary movement was 

. /suppressed without serious loss of life. The attention of the American people — ^let us hope 
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to some good end ^was recalled, as never before, to the* dangerous relations existing between 
the upper and nether sides of our municipal populations. 

THE CHARLESTON EARTHQUAKE. 

The summer of 1886 was memorable in American annals, on account of that great 
natural phenomenon known as the Charleston Earthquake. On the night of the 31st of 
August, at ten minutes before ten o’clock, it was discovered at Washington City, and at 
several other points where weather and signal stations were established, that conimunica* 
tion wjth Charleston, South Carolina, was suddenly cut off. The discovery was made by 
inquiries relative to the origin of a shock which had that moment been felt, with varying 
degrees of violence, throughout nearly the whole country east of the Mississippi and south 
of the Great Lakes. In a few minutes it was found that no telegraphic communication 
from any side could be had with Charleston, and it was at once perceived that that city' had 
suffered from the convulsion. Measures were hastily devised for further investigation, and 
the result showed that the worst apprehensions were verified. Without a moment’s wani- 
ing the city had been rocked and rent to its very' foundations. Hardly a building in the 
limits of Charleston, or in the country surrounding, had escaped serious injury, and perhaps 
one-half of all were in a state of semi-wreck or total niiii. With the exception of the. great 
earthquake of New Madrid, in 1811, no other such .scene of devastation and terror had ever 
been witnessed within the limits of the United” States. 

Many scientists of national reputation hurried to the .scene, and made a careful scrutiny 
of the phenomena, with a view of contributing something to the exact knowledge of man- 
kind respecting the causes and character of earthquakes. A few facts and principles Were* 
determined with tolerable accuracy. One was, that the point of origin, called the epicentre, 
of the great convulsion had been at a place about twenty miles from Charleston, and that 
the motion of the earth immediately over this centre had been nearly up and down— that is, 
vertical. A second point, tolerably well established, was that the isoseismic lines, or line's , 
of equal disturbance, might be drawn around the epicentre in circles very nearly conqentric, 
and that the circle of greatest disturbance was at some distance from the centfe. Still. ar ^ 
third item of knowledge tolerably well established was that away from the epicentre — ^gs 
illustrated in the ruins of Charleston — the agitation of the earth was not in the nature of a 
single shock or convulsion, as a dropping or .sliding of the region to one side, but rather a 
series of very quick and violent oscillations, by which the central country of the disturb- 
ance was, in the course of some five minutes, settled .somewhat to seaward. 

The whole coast in the central region of the shock was modified with respect to the ' 
sea, and the ocean itself was thrown into tunnoil for leagues from the shore. The people 
of the city were in a state of the utmost consternation. They fled from their falling houses 
to the public squares and parks and far into the country. Afraid to return into the ruins 
they threw up tents and light booths for protection, and abode for weeks away from their 
homes. 

The disaster to Charleston served to bring out some of the better qualiti^ of our civiliza- 
tion. Assistance came from all quarters, and contributions poured in for. the support and ’ 
encouragement of the afflicted people. For .several weeks a .series of diminishing shocka con- 
tinued to terrify the citizens and paralyze the efforts at restoration. But it was discovered 
in the course of time that these shocks were only the dying away of the great convulsion, 
and that they gave cause for hope of entire cessation rather than continued alarm. In the 
lapse of a few months the debris was cleared away, business was resumed, and the people 
were again safe in their homes. 
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On the 4th of March, 1887, the "second session of the Forty-ninth Congress expired by 
statutory limitation. The work of the body had not been so fruitful of results as had been 
desired and antici^lsted by the friends of the government; but some important legislation 
had been effected. On the question of the tariff nothing of value was accomplished. Tru^, 
a serious measure of revenue refonn had been brought forward at an early date in the 
session, but owing to the opposition of that wing of the Democratic party headed by 
Samuel J. Randall, and committed to the doctrine of protection, as well as to the antago- 
ni.sm of the Republican majority in the Senate, the act failed of adoption. In fact, by the 
beginning of 1887, it had become apparent that the existing political parties could not be 
forced to align on the issue of free trade and tariff, and as a result no legislation looking to 
any actual reform in the current revenue system of the United Stafes could be carried 
through Confess. 

THE PENSION LIST. 

On the question of extending the Pension hist, however, the case was different. A 
great majority of both parties could always be counted on to favor such measures as looked 
to the incr^se of benefits to the soldiers. At the first only a limited number of pensions 
had been granted, and these only to actually disabled and injured veterans of the war for 
the Union. With the lapse of time, however, and the relaxation of party allegiance, it 
became more and more important to each of the parties to secure and hold the soldier vote, 
without which it was felt that neither could maintain ascendancy in the government. Nor 
can it be denied that genuine p.striotic sentiment and gratitude of the Nation to its defenders 
coincided in this respect with political ambition and selfishness. The Arrears of Pensions 
Att, making up to those who were already recipients of pensions such amounts as would 
have accrued if the benefit had dated from the time of disability, instead of from the time 
of granting the pension, was passed in 1879, and, at the same time, the list of beneficiaries 
was greatly enlarged. 

The measure presented in the P'orty-ninth Congress was designed to extend the Pen.sion 
List so as to include all regularly enlisted and honorably discharged soldiers of the Civil War, 
who had become, in whole or in part, dependent upon the aid of others for their maintenance 
and welfare. The measure was known as the Dependent Pensions Bill, and though many 
opposed the enactment of a law which appeared to fling away the bounty of the government 
to the deserving and undeserving, the evil and the just alike, yet a majority was easily 
obtained for the measure in both Houses, and the act was passed. President Cleveland, 
however, interposed his veto, and the proposed law fell to the ground. An effort was made 
in the House of Representatives to pa.ss the bill over the veto, but the movement failed. 

THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE BILL. 

• 

By far the most important and noted piece of legislation of the session was embodied 
in the act known as the Interstate Commerce Bill. For some fifteen years complaints 
against the methods and management of the railways of the United States • had been heard 
on many sides, and in cases not a few the complaints had originated in actual abuses, some 
* of which were wilful, but most were merely incidental to the development of a system so 
vast and, on tlie whole, so beneficial to the public. In such a state of affairs the lasting 
benefit is always forgotten in the accidental hurt. That large class of people who, in despite 
of the teachings of history, still believe in the cure of all things by law, and that mankind 
are always about to perish for want of more legislation, became clamorous in their demand 
that Congress should take the railways by the throat and compel them to accept what may 
be called the system of uniformity as it respects all charges for service rendered. 
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It must be home in mind that in the very uature pf things railways are unable to carry 
freight at as small a rate per hundred, or passengers at as small a charge per mile, between' 
places approximate as between places at great distances. It must be jfremembered, also, 
that in some regions it is many times more expe»isive to build and operate a road than in 
others.. To carry one of these great thoroughfares over the Rocky Mountains is a very 
different thing from stretching a similar track across the level prairies of Illinois. It must- 
still further be considered that, in the nature of the case, competition will do its legitimate 
and inevitable work at an earlier date and more thoroughly between great cities, even when 
remotely situated, than between unimportant points, however near together. The traffic 
and travel between two villages is not sufficient to create competition among carriers. It is 
as absurd to suppose that railway tariffs can be the same between New York and Chicago 
as they are between two Missouri towns as it is to suppose that butter can command the 
same price in an Iowa village that it does in the Quincy Market of Bo.ston. What should 
be said of an attempt in Congress to make the price of wheat and pork uniform throughout 
the United States? 

The Interstate Commerce Bill was conceived against all the natural, manifest and 
undeniable principles of the commercial world. It w.is passed with the belief that all dis- 
criminations in the charges made by railways doing business in more than one State could 
be prevented by law. It was passed as if to amend or abrogate those natural laws of trade 
and traffic which, in their kind, are .as absolute and beneficial as the law of gravitation. 
It was passed with the ulterior design of securing to its promoters the support of that ignor- 
ant and embittered race of men whose prejudices are out of all proportion to their know- 
ledge of human rights, or their recognition of the paramount interests of the whole people. 
It was passed under the pernicious anti-democratic theory of governmental paternalism, 
which says that men are infants or imbeciles, un.able to care for themselves unless they are 
fed and led and coddled by some motlierly govcniment, of which they are the irresponsible 
offspring. It is safe to say that no other measure ever adopted by the American Congress 
was so difficult of application, or was so barren of results with respect to the interests 
which it was intended to promote. Disorder was the first-born of the Interstate Commerce 
Bill, and its last offspring was — Apathy. 

ISSUES OF THE CAMPAIGN OF 1888. 

During the whole of Cleveland’s .Administration the public mind was swajx-d and 
excited b}' the movements of politics. The uuivcrstility of partisan newspapers, the com- 
bination in their columns of all the news of the world with the invectives, misrepresenta- 
tions, and counter-charges of party leaders, kept political questions constantly uppermost, 
to the detriment of social progress and industrial interests. Scarcely had President Cleve- 
land entered upon his office as Chief Magistrate when the question of succession to the 
presidency was agitated. The echoes of. the election of 1884 had not died away before the 
rising murmur of 1888 w.ts heard. 

By, the last year of the current Admini.stration it was seen that there would be no general 
break-up of the existing parties. It was also perceived that the issues between them must • 
be mdde^ rather than found in the existing state of affairs. The .sentiment in the United 
States in favor of the Constitntional'prohibition of' the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors had become somewhat extended and intensified since the last quadrennial election. 
But the discerning eye might perceive that the real issue was between the Republican and 
Democratic parties, and that the questions involved were to be rather tlu>se of the pa.st than 
of the future. 
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One' issiW, however, presented itself which had a living and practical relation to 
' affairs, and that was the question of Protection to American Industry. Since the campaign 
of ,1884, the agitation had been gradually extended. At tlie opening of the session in 1887, 
tlie President, in his annual message, to Congress, departed from all precedent, and devoted 
the whole document ‘to the discussion of the single question of a Reform of the Revenue 
System of the United States^ The existing rates of duty on imported articles of commerce 
liad,so greatly augmented the income of the Government that a large surplus had accumu- 
lated, and was still accumulating, in the National Treasury. This fact was made the basis 
of the President’s argument in favor of a new system of revenue, or, at. least, an ample 
reduction in the tariff rates under the old. It was immediately charged by the Republicans 
^ that the project in question meant the substitution of the .sy.stem of free trade in the United 
States, as against the system of protective dtities. The question thus involved was made 
the bottom issue in the presidential campaign of i888. 

'.As to the nominees of the various parties, it was from the first a foregone conclusion 
that Mr. Cleveland would be nominated for re-election by the Democrats. The result justi- 
fied the expectation. The Democratic National Convention was held in St. Louis, on the 5th 
'day of June, 1888, and Mr. Cleveland was renominated by acclamation. For the Vice- 
presidential nomination there was a considerable contest; but after some balloting the choice 
fell on ex-Senator Allan G. Thurman, of Ohio. The Republican National Convention was 
held in Chicago, on the 19th day of June. Many candidates were ardently pressed upon the 
body, and the contest was long and spirited. It was believed up to tlie time of the Con- 
vention that James G. Blaine, who was evidently the favorite of the great majority, would be 
again nominated for the presidency. But the antagonisms against that statesman in his own 
party were thought to make it inexpedient to bring him forward again as the nominee. His 
name was, accordingly — at his own request — not presented to the convention. The most 
‘ prominent candidates were Senator John Sherman, of Ohio; Judge Walter Q. Gresham, of 
Chicago; Chauncey M. Depew, of New York; ex-Governor Russell A. Alger, of Michigan; 
ex-Senator Benjamin Harrison, of Indiana, and Senator William B. Alli.son, of Iowa. The 
voting was continued to the eighth ballot, when the choice fell upon Benjamin Harrison, of 
Indiana. In the evening, Ivcvi P. Morton, of New York, was nominated for the vice- 
presidency on the first ballot. 

In the meantime, the Prohibition party had held its National Convention at Indian- 
apolis, and on the 30tli of May had nominated for the presidency General Clinton B. Fisk, 
of New Jersey, and for the vice-presidency John A. Brooks, of Missouri. The Democratic 
platfonn declared for a reform of the revenue system of the United States, and reafliirmed 
the jirinciple of adjusting the tariff on imjiorts, with strict regard to the actual needs of 
governmental expenditure. The Republican platfonn declared also for a reform of the 
tariff schedule, but at the same time stoutly affinned the maintenance of the protective 
system, as such, as a part of the permanent policy of the United States. Both parties 
deferred to the patriotic sentiment of the country in favor of the soldiers, their rights and 
• ^interests, and both endeavored, by the usual incidental circumstances of the hour, to gain 
the advantage of the other before the American people. The Prohibitionists entered the 
campaign on the distinct proposition that the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
should be prohibited throughout the United States by constitutional amendment. To this 
was added a clause in favor of extending the right of suffrage to women. 
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ELECTION OF HARRISON. 

As the canvas.s progressed during the summer and autumn of i888, it became evident 
that the result was in doubt. The contest was exceedingly close. A.s in iHSo and 
the critical States were New York, Connecticut, New Jersey and Indiana. In all of the Other 
Northern States the Republicans were almost certain to wui, while the Democrats were 
equally certain of success in all the South. In the last weeks of the campaign, (leneral 
Harrison grew in favor, and his part> gamed peiceptibly to the close. The result showed 
success for the Republican candidate. He leceived two huudre<i and thirty-three electoral 
votes, against one hundred and sixlv -eight votes for Cleveland. The latter, however, 
appeared to a better advantage on the iiopuhar count, having a considerable majorit> over 
General Harri.son. (xeueral Kisk, the Prohibition candidate, received uearU three hundtt'cl 
thousand votes, but under the sj stem of voting no electoral vote of any State was obtained 
for him in the so-called “College” by which the actual choice is made. As soon as the 
re.snlt was known the excitement attendant upon the campaign subsided and jiolitical <jues- 
tions gave place to other interests. 

The last days of Cleveland’s administration and of the Fiftieth Congress were signalized 
by the admission into the Union of foui ntw States, making the number forty-two. Since 
the incoming of Colorado, in 1876, no State had been added to the Republic. Meanwhile 
the tremendous tides of population had continued to flow to the West and Northwest, rapidly 
filling up the great territories. Of these the greatest was Dakota, with its area of oije 
hundred and fifty thousand nine hundred and thirty-two square miles. In 1887 the ques- 
tion of dividing the territory by a hue running east and west was ,'igitatc*d, and the me.^sure 
finally prevailed. Steps were taken bv the people of both sections for admission into the 
Union. Montana, with her one hundred and forty-five thousand seven hundred and seventy - 
six square miles of territory', h,ad meanwhile acquired a sufficient popubation; and Wash- 
ington Territory, with its aiea of .si\t\-nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-four square 
miles, also knocked for admission. In the closing diiys of the Fiftieth Congress a bill was 
passed raising all the.se four territories — .South Dakota, North Dakota. Montana and Wash- 
ington — ^to the plane of Statehood. The Act contemplated the adoption of State Constitu- 
tions and a proclamation of admission bv the next President. It thus happened that the 
honor of bringing in this great addition to the States of the Union was divided between the 
outgoing and irreoming administrations. 

Another Act of Congress was also of National importance. Hitherto the government 
had been administered through .seven dep.artments, at the head of each of which was placed 
a Cabinet officer, the seven together constituting the advisers of the President. No pro- 
vision for such an arrangement e\i.sts in the Constitution of the UnittHl State.s, but the 
statutes of the Nation provide for such a system as most in accordance with the Republican 
form of government Early in 1889 a measure was brought forward in Congress, and 
adopted, for the institution of a new department, to be calk'd the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Practically the measure involved the elevation of what had previonsly been an 
agricultural bureau in the Deparhnent of the Inteiior to the rank of a Cabinet office.* 
Among foreign nations, France has been conspicuous foi the patronage which the govern- 
ment has given to the agricultural pursuits of that country. Hitherto in the United States, 
though agriculture had been the greatest of all the producing interests of the people, it had 
been neglected for more political and less u*!eful departments of American life and enter- 
prise. By this act of Congress the Cabinet offices were increased in number to eight instead 
of seven. 
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THE PRESENT. 

AMIN HARRISON, twenty-third President of the 
United States, was born at North Bend, Ohio, on the 
20th of Ani^ust, 1H33. He is the son of John Scott 
Harrison, a prominent citizen of his native State ; grand- 
son of President William Henry Harrison ; great-grand- 
son of Benjamin Harrison, signer of the Declaratio;: of 
Independence. In countries where attention is paid to 
honorable lineage, tlie circumstances of General Harri- 
son’s descent would lu* considered of much importance, 
but in America little attention is paid to one’s ancestry 
and more to himself. 

Harrison’s early life was passed as that of other 
American bo^s, in attendance at school and at home 
duties on the farm. He was a student at the institution called Planners’ College for two 
years. Afterwards he attended Miami University, at Oxford, Ohio, and was graduated 
therefrom in June, 1852. He took in marriage the daughter of Dr. John W. Scott, Presi- 
dent of the Oxford P'einale College. Aftei a course of study he entered the profession of 
law, removing to Indianapolis and establishing himself in that city. With the outbreak 
of the war he became a soldier of the Union, and rose to the rank of Brevet Brigadier- 
General of Volunteers. Before the close of the war he was elected Reporter of Decisions 
of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 

In the period following the Civil Wai, General Harrison rose to distinction as a civilian. 
In 1876 he w^as the tinsuccessful candidate of the Republican partv for governor of Indiana. 
Ill 1881 he was elected to the United Stales Senate, where he won the rejmtation of a leader 
and statesman. In 1S84 his name was prominent] v nijfntioncd in connection with the 
presidential nomination of his party, but Mr. Blaine was successful. After the lap.se of four 
years, however, it was found at Chicago that (rtneral Harrison more than any other combined 
in himself all the elements of a successful candidate; and the event justified the choice of 
the party in making him the standard-bearer in tlie.ensuing campaign. 

General Harri.son was, in accordance with the usages of the government, inaugurated 
President on the 4th of March, 1889. He luul succeeded better than any of his predecessors 
in keeping his own counsels during the interim between his election and the inauguration. 
No one had discerned his purposes, and all wait(‘d with interest the expressions of hivS 
Inaugural Address. In Uiat document he set forth the policy which he would favor as the 
Chief Executive, recommending the same general measures which the Republican party 
had advocated during the campaign. 

On the day f< allowing tlie inaugural ceremonies, Pre.sident Harrison sent in th^ nomi- 
jiatioiis fonhis Cabinet officers, as if)llows : tor J^ecretary of State, James G. Blaine, of 
Maine; for Secretary of the Treasuiy, William Windom, of Minnesota; for Secretary of 
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Wax, Redfield Proctor, of Vermont; for Secretary' of the Navy, Benjamin P. Tracy, of 
New York; for Postmaster-General, John Wanamaker, of Pennsylvania; for Secretary of the 
Intmor, John W. Noble, of Missouri; for Attorney-General, William H. H. Miller, of 
Indiana, and for Secretary of Agriculture, — the new departmefit — Jeremiah Rusk, of Wis- 
consin, Thesg appointments were immediately confinued by the Senate, and the members 
of the new administration assumed their respective official duties. 

Within two months after Harrison’s inauguration, an event occurred which recalled 
the mind of the American people to the striking incidents of the Revolutionary epoch. 
The event in question was the great Centennial Celebration of the lustittrtion of the 
American Republic. The particular date selected was the 30th of April, 1889, being the 
centennial anniversary of the inauguration of Washington, at New York City. ■ All of the 
ceremonies connected with the commemoration in 1889 were associated, as far as practicable, 
with the scenes of the first inauguration. The event was so interesting and so distinctly 
National as to warrant a few paragraphs descriptive of the incidents of the celebration. 

EPOCHS IN OUR NATIONAL LIFE. 

‘ The Revolutionary epoch in the history of the United States was marked by several 
crises worthy of commemoration by people of another age. These periods were : 

1. The Declaration of rndepeiidence. 

2. The formation of the Constitution of the United States. 

3. The adoption of the Constitution by the vStates. 

4. The Institution of the .A.nicrican Republic. 

Of the first of these cri.scs we should note the fact that the Declaration of Independence 
was a democratic and popular revolution. It w'as essentially destructive in character. It 
was desigded to break the union with the TVIotlicr Country., to throw off the fetters — real or 
imaginary — which bound us to the Old-World order. 

The second, or Constitutional crisis, was reactionary and con.structive. It was the 
epoch of formation. The Fathers, acting from .sentiments of common motive and common 
hope, began to consult about rebuilding, or building anew, a stnicture in which civil liberty 
in America might abide. Washington and his friends earnestly debated the feasibility of 
a system of government better than the old Confederation. The first conferences looking 
to this end were held at Mount Vcnion, and then at Annapolis. Finally, a great conven- 
tion of delegates was assembled at Philadelphia. The sittings were held in the summer 
tof 1787. That strange compromise called the Ci)iistitution of the United States was pro- 
duced and signed by the delegates, with Washington as their President 

This work was followed by a great jjolitical agitation. Should the new Constitution 
be adopted; or, should it be rejected and the old Confederative system be continued? On 
these questions there was a division of parties, the lines of which have not been wholly 
obliterated to the present day. 

The story of the adoption of the Constitution has already been given in its own place 
in the preceding narrative. After the adoption by nine or ten States, came the striking 
event of the institution of the new government. Washington was made President. A 
Congress was constituted by an election of a House of Representatives and a Senate, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the new instrument. The actual setting-up of the government 
oCcurrk on the 30th of April, 1789. 'fhis was the particular event which,, after a lapse 
of a hundred years, the people and government of the United States determined to celebrate 
with suitable centennial and commemorative exercises. 
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It was decided that the intended celebration shonld conform as nearly as possible to the 
ceremonies attending the actual inauguration of Washington. There was a departure hrom 
the type of World’s Fairs which had already been celebrated several times in Europe and 
America. In the commemoration of the institution of the government the feature of expo- 
sition was wholly omitted. Everything was designed to point backwards to ^the events of 
a century ago, and to bring to vivid recollection the manners and condition of the American 
people when the republic of 1 789 was instituted. 

tELEBRATION OF THE INSTITUTION OF THE REPUBLIC. 

The movement for the celebration began in New York City. A committee was raised 
and a plan outlined for the coming event. It was decider! to devote two days, namtiy the 
30th of April and the ist of May, 1889, to the celebration. Everything was accordingly 
arranged for a great military and civic parade in New York on the days indicated. For a 
fortnight before the event the great trains on the railways centring in the metropolis began 
to pour out an unusual cargo of human life. The throngs were gathered from all parts of 
the republic, but principally from the old Thirteen States. 

The rise of the Centennial morning was auspicious, and the general appearance of New 
York City was such as to excite the liveliest admiration. Never was a great city more 
completely clad in gay apparel. Every street on both sides as far as the eye could reach 
was ornamented with flags and streamers, mottoes and emblems of jubilee. Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue were the most elaborately adonied. It is doubtful whether a finer display bas 
ever been made in the streets of any city. The decorations covered all public and private 
■ edifices. Scarcely a house on Manhattan Island but had its share in the display. Could 
one have been lifted in a balloon above Ca.stle Garden, sweeping northward with his glass, 
he would have seen flags on flags from the Battery to Spuyten Duyvil. Along both sides 
of the North and East Rivers, and in the islands of the bay, the universal emblems were 
flung to the breeze, and the purest of sunshine glorified the scene with a blaze of morning 
light. 

Arrangements had been made for the President, Vice-President and members of the 
Cabinet, with other prominent officers of the government, to participate in the exercises. 
The part assigned President Harrison was the part of Washington in the first inauguration. 
On the arrival of the Chief Magistrate, he was tendered a public reception at several places 
in the city. In the evening he attended a great ball in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
prepared in imitation of the Washingtonian ball of 1789. 

On the morning of the 30th of April, the streets of New York quickly filled with 
people. The exerci.ses in commemoration of the institution of the government were held 
in Wall Street, where a platform had been erected in front of the Treasury building, 
occupying the site of the Old Federal Hall, and marked by tlie presence of Ward’s colossal 
statue of Washington, on the spot where the Father of his Country had been inaugurated. 
Here was delivered the Centennial Oration, by Chauncey M. Depew, an address by Presi- 
dent Harrison, and a poem written for the occasion by John Greenleaf Whittier. Mean- 
Vwhile, the military parade, greate.st of all such displays in the United States with the single 
exception of the review of the soldiers at Washington at the close of the Civil War, had 
been prepared for the march. The procession was under the command, of Major-General 
John M. Schofield. The line of march was from \^all Street into Broadway, up Broadway 
to Waverly Place, through Waverly Place' into Fifth Avenue, along that thoroughfare to 
Fourteenth Street, thence around Union Square to Fifth Avenue, and thence northward to 
Central Park. 
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Through all this distance and on both sides of the procession the streets 'v&Pt a solid 
■wall of human beings, rising to the rear by every kind of contrivance which ingenuity 
could invent. The mass on the sidewalks was from twenty to fifty persons deep. In all 
advantageous positions scaffolding with ascending seats had been erected for the accommo- 
dation of the multitudes. At every street crossing vehicles were dra'wn up in a solid mass, 
and the privilege of standing in these or on boxes or carts was sold at high figures to eager 
iseople not better provided with a point of view. Housetops, balconies, stoops, and 
verandas were crowded to their utmost capacity. On came the proce.ssion, headed by the 
President and the commanding general. At the head of the column were two thousand 
regjj^ars from the army. Then came the cadets from West Point, with their splendid 
marching ; then the artillcr>' of the regular army ; then the marines and naval cadets, whose 
peculiar rolling movement showed that they had been recently gathered from the decks of , 
ships. 

After this division came the militiamen and volunteers of the National Guards from 
the different States of the Union. Behind this magnificent display followed the veterans 
of the Civil War — the men of the Grand Army of the Republic, headed by their comman- 
der-in-chief, General William Warner. The old soldiers were in column to the number of 
twelve thousand, arranged according to the locality from which they came, the rear being 
closed with a magnificent body numbering nearly four thousand from Brooklyn and 
Kings County, New York. It was already nightfall when this extreme left of the column 
passed the reviewing stand on P'iflh Avenucj where the President and the chief men of the 
Nation were gathered. , , 

The programme prepared by the Citizens’ Committee embraced a general holiday of 
three days’ duration, during which business was .suspended throughout the city. On the 
29th and 30th of April and on the i.st day of May the restriction was faithfully regarded. 
One might traverse Broadway and find but few business establishments open to the public. 
This was true particularly of the two principal days of the festival. 

THE GREAT CIVIC OISPUY. 

It now remains to notice the great civic parade on the ist of May, with which the 
commemorative exercises were concluded. The design was that this should represent the 
industries, the progress, and in general the civic life of the Metropolis of the Nation and 
of the country at large, as distinguished from the military display of the preceding day.' 
It was found from the experience of the 30th that the line of march was too long, and the 
second day’s course was somewhat shorter. It is not intended in this connection to enter 
into any elaborate account of the civic procession of the third day. It was second only in 
importance to the great military parade which had preceded it. The procession was 
composed, in large part, of those various civic orders and brotherhpods with which modem 
^ciety so much abounds. In these the foreign nationalities which have obtained so strong 
a footing in New York City were largely prevalent. The German societies were out in full 
force. Companies representing almost every nation of the Old World were in the line, 
carrying gay banners, keeping step to the music of the magnificent bands, and proudly 
lifting their mottoes and emblems in the Ma>’-day morning. 

The second general feature of this procession was the historical part. The primitive 
life of Manhattan Island, the adventures of the early explorers and discoverers along the 
American coast, the striking incidents in the early annals of the Old Thirteen States, were 
allegorized and mounted in visible form on chariots and drawn through the streets. All 
the old heroes of American histor}’ from Columbus to Peter Stuyvesant were seen again in 
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mortal form, received obeisance, and heard the shouts of the inuJtitndes. I^'roni ten o’clock in 
the forenoon till half-past three in the afternoon the procession was under way, the principal 
line of march beinjj down r'ifth Avenue and through the noted squares of the city* 
With the coming of evening the pyrotechnic display of the preceding night was renewed in 
many imrts of the metropolis, though it could hardly be said that the fire-works were equal 
in brilliancy, beauty and impressiveness to the magnificent da> -pageants of the streets. 

One of the striking features of the celebration was the ease and rapidity with which the 
vast multitudes were breathed into and breathed out of the city. In the principal hotels 
fully one hundred and fifty thousand strangers were registered as guests. More than twice 
this number was distributed in the smallei lodging houses and private dwellings of|^ew 
York and Brooklyn. Yet the careful observer abroad in the stieets saw neither the coming 
nor the going. With the appearance of the da>s of the celebration the throngs were 
present ; on the following days they were gone. The gieat railways centring in the 
metropolis had done their work noiselessly, speedily, eflcctivcly. It ina> well be recorded 
as one of the marvels of modem times that only two persons aie said to have lost their lives 
in this tremendous assemblage, extending thiough scveial days, and that at least one of 
these died suddenly from heart disease, while the manner of the death of the other was 
unknown. Such is the triumph which the master) of the human mind over th6 forces of 
the iiiaterial world has easily achieved in our age, undei the guidance of that beneficent 
science by which the world is at once enlightened and protected from danger. 

THREATCNINGS OF WAR BETWEEN GERMANY AND AMERICA. 

The close of the year i888 and the beginning of 1889 were marked by a peculiar epi- 
sole in the history of the countr). An unexpected and e\en dangeious complication arose 
between the United States and (iermany relative to tlie Samoan Islands, This comj)ara- 
tivel) unimportant group of the South Pacific lies in a southwesteil) diiection, at a dis- 
tance of about five thousand miles from San Phancisco, and iieaih two thousand miles 
eastwatd from Australia. The long-standing polic\ of the goveinmcnt established under 
the administration of Washington and ever since maintained, to have no entanglements 
witli foreign nations, seemed in this instance to be stiangcl) at variance with the facts. 

Dining 1888 the civil affairs of the Samoiii Islands were thrown into extreme confu- 
sion b\ what was realh the progressive disposition of the people, but what appealed in tlie 
garb of an iiisunect ion against the establishe<l authorities. The goveinment of the islands 
is a moiiarchv. The conntrv is ruled by native ]>rinces, and is indepencleiit of foieign 
powers. The capital, Apia, lies on a bav of the same iiaiiu on the northern coast of the 
principal island It was lieie that the insurrection gained guatest headway. 

The rev'olii dollar) iiKneincnt was headed by an audacious chieftain called Tamasese. 
The king of the island was Malietoa, and his chief snpportei, Malaafa. At this time, the 
frcnnan Phnpire was leprescntevl in >Samoa bv its Consnl-OeiicTal, Ilcri Weber, and the 
United vStates was lepresenled b) Hon, Harold M. Seawall. A (lernian armed force virtu- 
ally deiioscd MalieHoa and set up Tamasese on the throne. On tlie other hand, the repre- 
sentativ'e of the [biiud States, following the policy of his goveniinent, stood by the estab- 
lished authorit), siijiporting the native sovereign and Mafciafa. The American and German 
authorities in the island were thus brought into conflict, and serious difficulties occurred 
between the ships of the two nations in the harbor. 

When the news of this state of affairs reached Geiinany, in April, 1889, sev’eral addi- 
tional inen-of-war w^ere sent out to the island to uphold the German cause. Mataafa and 
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the: Germans were thus brought to war. Meanwhile the American govemmenlt took , tjp 
the cause of its Consul and of King Malietoa, as against the insurrection. A section of 
the American navy was despatched to the distant island, and the ships of war of two. of the 
greatest nations of Christendom were thus set face to face in a harbor of the South Pacific 
Ocean. 

In this condition of affairs, on the 2 2d of March’, 1889, one of the most violent hurri- 
canes ever known in the islands blew up from the north, and the American and Gennan 
war vessels were driven upon the great reef which constitutes the only breakwater outside 
of the harbor of Apia. Here they were wrecked. The American war-ships Nipsic, Trenton 
an^ Vandalia were dashed into mins. The Gemian vessels, Adler, Olga and •Eber, were 
also, lost. The English vessel Calliope, which was caught in the storm, was the only war 
ship which escaped, by steaming out to .sea. Serious loss of life accompanied the disaster: 
four American officers and forty-six men, nine German officers and eighty-.seveu men, sank 
to rise no more. , 

Meanwhile England had become interested in the dispute and had taken a stand with 
the United States as against the decision of Gennany. The matter became of so great 
impo^ance that President Harrison, who had in the meantime acceded to office, as Chief 
Magistrate, appointed, with the advice of the Senate, an Embassy Extraordinary to go to 
Berlin and meet Prince Bismarck in a conference, with a view to a peaceful solution of the 
difficulty. The Ambas.sadors appointed for this purpose were J. A. Kasson, of Iowa; 
William W. Phelps, of New Jersey; and G. H. Bates, of Delaware. The Commissioners 
set out on the 13th of April, and on their arrival at the capital of the German Empire 
Opened negotiations with Chancellor Bismarck and his son. The attitude and demand 
of the American goveniment was that the independence of Samoa under its native sover- 
eign should be acknowledged and guaranteed by the great nations concerned in the contro- 
versy. The conference closed in May, 1889, with the restoration of King Malietoa and 
the recognition of his sovereignty over the island. 

THE JOHNSTOWN FLOOD. 

The closing week of May, 1889, was made forever memorable in the history of th^ 
United States by the destruction of Johnstown, Pennsylvania. The calamity was caused 
by the bursting of a reservoir and the pouring out of a deluge in the valley below. A large 
artificial lake had been constructed in the ravine of the South Fork River, a tributary of 
the Conemaugh. It was a fi.shing lake, the property of a company of wealthy sportsmen, 
and was about five miles in length, varying in depth from fifty to one hundred feet. The 
country' below the lake was thickly peopled. The city of Johnstown lay at the junction 
of the South Fork with the Conemaugh. In the last days of May unusually heavy rains fell 
in all that region, swelling every stream to a torrent. The South Fork Lake became full 
to overflowing. The dam had been imperfectly constructed. On the afternoon of May 
31st the dam of the reservoir burst wide open in the centre, and a solid wall of vi&\sxfrom 
twenty to fifty feet in height ru.shcd down the valley with terrific violence. 

The destruction which ensued was as great as the modem world has witnessed. In the 
path of the deluge everything was swept away. Johnstown was totally wrecked and was 
thrown in an indescribable heap of horror against the aqueduct of the Pennsylvania railway 
below the town. Here the mins caught fire, and thi shrieks of hundreds of victims were 
drowned in the holocaust. About three thousand people perished in the flood or vrere burned 
to death in the mins. The heart of the Nation responded quickly to the sufferings of the su^ 
vivois, and millions of dollars in money and supplies were poured out to relieve the despair 
of those who survived the calamity. 
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The year 1889 witnessed the ^embling at Washington City of an rntemational Con- 
gress. The body was compose(f of delegates from the Cetxtral and South American States, 
from Mexico, and the United States of America. Popularly the assembly was known aS 
the “ Pan-American Congress.” The event was the culmination of a policy adopted by the 
United States some years previously. General Grant, during his presidency and in the 
subsequent period of his life, had endeavored to promote more intimate relations with the 
Spanish-American peoples. James G. Blaine, Secretaiy of State under Garfield, entertained 
a similar ambition and was the principal promoter of the enterprise. The opposition to the 
movement was based on prejudice — mostly political. Mr. Blaine was accused unjustly of a 
purpose to create in the United States a policy similar to Disraeli’s “high-jingoism”' in 
Great Britain. The United States was to become the arbiter of the Western nations. To 
this end the Central American and South American States must be brought, first into inti- 
macy with our Reptiblic, and afterwards be made to follow her lead in warding off all 
Buropeanism. 

The death of Garfield prevented the institution of some such policy as that here vaguely 
defined. Nevertheless, in 1884, an Act was passed by Congress authorizing the President 
to appoint a commission “to ascertain and report upon the be.st modes of securing more 
intimate international commercial relations between the United States and the several coun- 
tries of Central and South America.” Commissioners were sent out to the countries referred 
to, and the movement for the Congress was started. Not until May of 1888, however, was 
the Act passed providing for the Congress. The Spanish-American nations responded to the 
overtures and took the necessary steps to meet the United States in the conference. The 
objects contemplated were, first, to promote measures pertaining to the peace and prosperity 
of the peoples concerned ; to establish customs-unions among them ; to improve the means 
of communication between the ports of the States represented, and to advance the commer- 
cial interests and political hannony of the nations of the New World. 

ASSEMBLING OF THE PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS. 

• The Spanish-American and Portugucsc-American States, to the number of nine, 
appointed their delegates, and the latter arrived in the United States in the autumn of 1889. 
President Harrison on his part named ten members of the Congress as follows : John F. 
Hanson, of Georgia ; Morris M. Plstee, of California ; Henry G. Davis, of West Virginia ; 
Andrew Carnegie, of Pennsj'lvania ; T. Jefferson Coolidge, of Massachusetts ; Clement 
Studebaker, of Indiana ; Charles R. Flint, of New York ; William H. Trescot, of South 
Carolina ; Cornelius N. Bliss, of New York, and John B. Henderson, of Missouri. Mexico 
sent two representatives, namely : Matias Romero and P'nrique A. Maxia. Brazil, still an 
Empire, also sent two delegates : J. G. de Amaral Valeute, and Salvador de Mendouca. 
The representative of Honduras was Jeronimo Zelaya ; Fernando Cruz, was delegate of 
Guatemala, and Jacinto Castellanos, of San Salvador. Costa Rica sent as her representative 
Manuel Aragon. Horatio Guzman, Minister of Nicaragua, represented his government in 
the Congress. The Argentine Republic had two delegates ; Roque Saenz Pena, and Manuel 
Qtfintana. Chili sent two delegate;?, Emilio C. Varas, and Jose Alfonso. The representa- 
tives of the United States of Colombia were Jose M. Hurtado, Carlos Martinez Silva, and 
Climaco Calderon. The delegates of Venezuela were Niqanor Bolet Peraza, Jose Andrade, 
and Francisco Antonio Silva ; that of Peru was F. C. C. Zegarra ; that of Ecuador, Jose 
Mam Placldo Caamano ; that of Uniguay, Alberta Ni 11 ; that of Bolivia, Juan F. Velarde ; 
that Hayti, Arthur Laforestrie, and that of Paraguay, Jose S. Decoud. 
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The representatives met in Washington City in October. Committees were formed to 
report to the body suitable action on the subjects which might properly come before it for 
discussion. From the first the proceedings took a peculiarly practical direction. The great 
questions of commerce were at the bottom of the reports, the debates and the actions which 
followed. Nor can it be doubted that the movement as a whole conduced in the highest 
degree to the friendship, prosperity and intilual interests of the nations concerned. 

At the same time an International Maritime Conference, for which provisions had been 
made in the legislation of several nations, convened at Washington, in this case the States 
of Europe were concerned in common with those of the New World. All the maritime 
nations were invited by the act of Congress to send representatives to the National Capital 
in the following year, to consider the possibility of establishing unifonii rules and regula- 
tions for the. government of vessels at .sea, and for the adoption of a common system of 
marine signals. Twenty-six nations accepted the call of the American government, and 
appointed delegates to the Congress. They, too, as well as the repre.sentatives of the Pan- 
American Congress, held their sittings in November and December of 1889. The same 
practical ability and good sense as related to the subjects under consideration were shown by 
the members of the Maritime Conference as by those of the sister body, and the results 
reached were equally encouraging and equally gratifying, not ofily to the government of 
the United States, but to all the countries whose interests were involved in the discussions. 

THE TARIFF DISPUTE RENEWED -THE McKINLEY BILL. 

We may here revert briefly to the work of the Fifty-first Congress. The proceedings 
of that branch of the government were marked with^ much partisan bitterness and excite- 
ment. The first question which occupied the attention of the body. was the revision of the 
tariff. In the preceding pages we have developed, with sufficient amplitude, the history 
and various phases of this question. The Civil War brought in a condition of affairs which 
must, in the nature of the case, entail the tariff issue on the rest of the century. More 
than two decades elapsed after the close of the conflict before tlie attention of the American 
people was sufficiently aroused to the nature of the laws bearing on their industrial con- 
dition. Then it was that they first became aware of the fact that a schedule of customs 
duties, which had been brought forth under the exigency of war, still existed, and that 
under the operation of this schedule a vast array of protected industries had come into 
existence. Such industries had grown great and strong. Around them consolidated 
corporations had been formed, having millions of money at their command and vast rami- 
fications into political society. As a consequence, the revenues of the United States were 
swollen to mountainous proportions. The treasury at Washington became engorged, and 
at length the necessity was developed of doing something in the nature of refonn. 

The condition of affairs in the treasury — depending as it did upon the tariff system — 
entailed two prodigious evils : The surplus served as a motive in Congress for all manner 
of jobbery and extravagant expenditure. In the second place, it enabled the combined ’ 
’monopolies of the countr\'to uphold themselves by affecting National legislation in favor of 
the protected industries and against the common intere.st of the people as a whole. The 
situation was really a danger and constant menace. It was for this reason that President 
Cleveland, as already noted, sent hi.s celebrated annual message to Congress touching upon 
the single question of the evils of the existing system, and asking that body to take such 
steps as should lead to a general reform. 

We have already seen how this question was uppermost in the Presidential contest of 
^ 1888. The Democratic platfonn boldly espoused the doctrine of tariff reform, but stopped 
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short — out of an expedient deference to the manufacturing interests — of absolute free trade. 
The . Republican platfonn declared for a revision of the tariff system — such a revision as 
might preserve the manufacturing iuteresM, but favor those industries which seemed to be 
disparaged. This clause of the platfonn proved to be wonderfully effective in the political 
campaign. The event showed, liowever, that it was a .shuffle. A very large part of the 
Republicans understood by “revision of the tariff’ snoli legislation as should reduce and 
reform the existing system, not merely change it a^id adapt it to the interests of the pro- 
tected classes. 

With the opening of the Fifty-first Congress, it .soon became apparent that “revision 
of the tariff ’ was not to mean a refonn by reduction and curtailments of the schedule, btit 
that the actual moveiueut was in the other direction. Repre.sentative William McKinley, 
of Ohio, chairman of the Committee f)n Wavs and Means, brought in a measure which 
passed into history under the name of the McKiulc) Bill, and which, finally adopted by 
the Repuldican majority, was incorporatwl as a part of the governmental .system. The 
policy of the bill was to almlish the existing duties on a few great articles of production, 
particularly faw sugar and the lower gratks of refined .sugar. By this means a vast reduc- 
tion, was secured in the aggregate levenues, notwithstanding the fact that the average rates 
of import duties on manufactured articles in general was raised from about fort3'-.seven per 
cent to more than fifty-three per cent. The McKinley Bill became, therefore, efficient by 
adroitly drawing to its principles the sympathies of the protected classes, and at the .same 
lime by throwing free — .and therefore cheap — sugar to the jHiople, attracted not a little 
popular sympathy. The contest over the nuausuie was extreme in animosity, and the bill 
was adopted only after great dehu . 

The sequel showed unusual results. The tariff legislation of the Fifty-first Congress 
was inunediatcly attacked b} the Democnatic and Independent press of the country. 
Opinion was overwhelmingh' against it. The general elections of 1890 brought an 
astonishing verdict of the peoi)le against the late enactments. There was a complete 
political revulsion by which the Reptiblican majority in the House of Representatives was 
replaced by a Democratic majoritv of nc.irl\ three to one. At a later perio<i a .second 
reaction ensued somewh.at favorable to the McKinlev legislation, and the author of the 
me.a.sures referred to succee<lcd in being chosen, in 1891, governor of Ohio, attaining his 
position by a ixipular majority of over twenty thousand. 

EXCITEMENT OVER THE RULINGS OF SPEAKER REED. 

Another incident in the histon of the same Congress relates to the serious difficulty 
which arose in the House of Ropreseutativ es between the Democratic minority and the 
speaker, Thomas B. Reed, of Maine. The Republican majority in the Fifty-first House 
was not large, and the minority were easily able, in matters of party legislation, to break 
the quorum by refusing to vote. In order to counteract this policy, a new system of rules 
* was reported, empowering the .speaker to count the minority as pn tent, whether voting or 
not voting, and thus to compel a quorum. These rule.s were violently resisted by the 
Democrats, and Speaker Reed w is deuounceil by his opponents as an unjust and arbitrary 
officer. He was nick-named in the jargon of the times “The Czar,’’ because of his 
rulings and strong-handed method of making the records of the Hou.se show a majority 
when no majority had actually voted on the pending question.s. It was under the provision 
of the new rule that nearly all of the party measures of the Fifty-first Congress were 
adopte4.' ' 

C)ne of the most importaNt of these acts was the attempt to pass through Congre&s a 
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measure beariiij)^ radically upon the election-system of the United States. A bill was 
reported by which it was proposed virtually to transfer the contrtd of the Con<fressional 
elections in the States of the Unioufrom vState to National authority. It cannot be doubted 
that the lueasure reached down to ’the fundalneiilal imnciplcs of Anua'ican j)olitical society. 
The Force Bill,” as it was called, brought out the strongest i)assions of the day. The 
opposition was intense. The Kc])ublicaii party was by no means unanimous in sui)])ort of 
the measure. A lar^e part of the tliinkin<> ])co])lc of the United vStates, without respect to 
])olitical affiliation, doul)ted the ex])e(lit nev of this additional measure of centralization. 

Certain it was that serious and j>reat abuses existed in the election systems of tlie 
States. In many parts of the United States elections were not fre(\ In parts t>f the 
South the old animosities against the j)olilical equality of the black man were still 
sufficiently vital to ]^rcvcnt llu‘ freedom 4)f the ballot. Congressmen were main' tinu^s 
chosen by a small minority who, from their s^>cial and political suj)eriority, were .able to 
baffle or intimidate the ij^norant mam at the ])olls. wSnch an abuse calkal loudly for a 
reform, but the measure pio])osed doubtless contained within itself the jxUent j^ernis of 
abuses greater than those which it was souohl to remove. The lileetions Bill was for a 
lon^ time debated in Coni^ress, and w'as then laid over indefinitely in such manner as to 
prev(‘nt final action upon it. Certain Republican vSeiiators who were o])])()se(l to the 
measure and at the same time stron^h wedded to the cause of the free-coinaj^e of silver 
money, joined their votes with the Democnils and the so-called ” b'orce Bill” failed of 
adoption. 

THE SILVER QUESTION. 

The third j^rcat measure of the I'ift\ -first Conj^rcss was the attempt to restore silvt‘r to 
a perfect equality with jL^old in tlie coiiiajL^e system of the Unitt‘d vStates. vSince then- 

had been an inereasin|L» de])aitnre in the market values of ^old and silver bullion, tlionj^h 
the purchasing ])o\ver of the two money metals had been kept ecjiial when the same were 
coined under the ju'ovisions of le^al tcauUr. The piirehasiiiji* powTi* of jL>old bullion had 
in the laspfifteeii > ears risen about sixteen ]kt cent., while the inirehasinj; ])ower of silver 
bullion had fallen about four per cent, in the markets of the world, thus producinj; a difier- 
ence of twenty per cent, or more in the jmrehasiiii^ ])ower of the tw’o metals in bullion. 
One class of theorists, assuniin|L> that oold is Ihe only standard of values, insisted that this 
difference in the purchasing power of tlu* two raw metals had arisen wholh from a dejirecia- 
tion in the jirice of silvei. This class included the monometalists — those who desire that 
the monetary system of the United vStates shall be brought to the single standard of ^old, 
and that silver shall be made wholh subsidiar> to the richer metal. To this class belonged 
the fund-holdinj4 syndicates, and indeed all j»reat creditors whose interest it is to have 
the debts due them discharj^ed in as costh a dollar as ])ossible. As a matter of course, if a 
debt be contracted on a basis of two metals, that fact ^ives to the debtor the valuable option 
of paying in the cheaper of two coins. This valuable ojnion the people of the United 
vStates have enjoyed, ^^reatly to their advantage and ]m)Si>crity. The silver dollar has been 
for preci.sely a hundred years (with the exception of the quadrennium extending; from 1874 
to 1S78) the dollar of the law and the contract. It has never been altered or alrndj^ed to the 
extent of a fraction of a ^n'ain from fhe establishment of our system of money in 1792. It 
has, therefore, been, and continues to be, the' lawful and undoubted unit of all money and 
account in the United States, just as much, and even more, than the ^old dollar with which 
it is associated. If it be true, therefore, that thcie is a radical and irremediable dei>arture 
in the value of these two metals — if it be true that we have, as inommietalists assert, an 
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8o-ceut dollar — it is dearly and demonstrably true that we also have a “ long dollar, ” a 
dollar worfli more than par^ a i20-cent dollar, which the creditor classes desire to have sub- 
stituted for the dollar of fhe law and the contract. 

The advocates of the free coinage of silver have argued that the difference in the 
bullion values of the two money metals has arisen most largel>^ from an increase in the pur- 
chasing power of gold, and that equal legislation and equal favor shown to the two money 
metals would bring them to par the one with the other, and keep them in that relation in 
the markets of the world. It is claimed, with good reason, that the laws hitherto enacted 
by Congress discriminating against silver and in favor of gold, were impolitic, unjust and 
un-American." It was urged in the debates of 1889-90 that the free coinage of silver would 
be of vast advantage to the financial interests of the country. This view and argument, 
however, were strenuously opposed b)' the money centres and the credit-holding classes of 
the United States, to whom the payment of all debts according to the highest standard of 
value, that is in gold only, was a fundamental principle. 

The debates for a while seemed likely to disrupt the existing political order. Suddenly 
the United States Senate, by a combination of a large number of free-silver Republicans 
with the great majority of Democrats, passed a bill for the absolute free coinage of silver, 
and for the day it seemed that the measure had succeeded. The administration, however, 
was strongly opposed to free coinage. The vSenatc bill was, therefore, adroitly arrested by 
the management of Speaker Reed and the Ways and Means Committee of the House. 
Another bill, in the form of an ainendnient providing for the purchase (but not for the 
winafre) of foilr million ounces of silver monthly by the treasury of the United States and 
the payment therefor in silver certificates havang the form and functions of money, was 
passed by the House and finally accepted by the Senate. An expansion of the paper money 
of the country was thus effected, while at the same time the control of the silver bullion was 
retained in the treasury under the nianagement of those who were opposed to free coinage 
and hopeful ultimately of at least effecting a compromise by which a more valuable silver 
dollar may be substituted in the interest of the creditor ckusses in place of the standard 
silver dollar which has borne the full legal tender quality since the foundation of the gov- 
ernment. Ky tiic legislation just referred to, the ultimate decision of the silver question was 
thrown 43ver to another Congre.ss, to constitute a menace and terror to party discipline for 
both the Democratic and Republican parties. 

In addition to the admission of four new States, the Fifty-first Coiigre.ss passed the 
necessary acts for the organization of Idaho and Wyoming. These were destined to make 
the forty-third and forty-fourth members of the Uni(m. Idaho at the time of organization 
contained a population of 84,385. Wyoming had a population of 60,705. The acts for 
Statehood were passed for the two new commonwealths on the 3d and 10th of July, respec- 
tively, in the year 1890. 

THE ELEVENTH CENSUS, AND DEATH OF SHERIDAN. 

In June of the same year was taken the eleventh decennial census of the United States, 

, Its results, so far as the same have been compiled, indicate that the aggregate population 
of the country has increased to 62,622,250, exclusive of Indians not taxed and whites in 
Alaska and Indian Territory. These additions will (Joubtle.ss increase the grand total to 
about sixty-three million souls. The centre of population had continued its progress west- 
ward, having removed during the ninth decade from the vicinity of Cincinnati to a point 
near the hamlet of Westport, in Decatur county, Indiana. 

The period which is here before us was marked b\' the death of three otlier great leaders 
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of the Civil War. On the 5th of Aiigjist, 1888, LieutenanlrGeheral Sheridaii,,'at that time 
comniander-in-chief of the Anierican anny, died at hi.s lionie in Nonquitt, Massachusetts. 
Pew other generals of the Union army had won greater admiration and higher honors. He 
was in many senses a model soldier, and his death at the comparatively early age of fifty- 
seven was the occasion of great grief throughout the country. Still more cdnspicnous was 
the fall of General William T. Sherman. Among the Union commanders in the great Civil 
War he stood easily next'to Grant in greatness and reputation. In vast and varied abilities, 
particularly in military accomplishments, he was perhaps superior to all. It may well be 
thought that he was more fortunate than any other — ^and wiser. After the war he steadily 
refused to be other than a great .soldier." No enticement, no blandishment, no form of 
applause or persuasion, cotild induce him to exchange the laurels which he had won in the 
immortal contest for the Union for any other form of chaplet or perishable wreath. Sherman 
might have been President of the United States. It were not far from the truth to believe 
that he was the only man in America who ever willingly put aside that glittering ]>rize. 
To have fallen into the hands of politicians, place-hunters, jobbers and cormorants would 
have been intolerable to that brusque, sturdy and truthful nature. With a clearer vision 
even than the vision of Grant, he iierceived that to be the unsullied great soldier of the 
Union was to be better than any thing made by men in caucus aud convention. Born 
in 1820, he reached the mature age of .seventj-one, and died at his hohie in New York 
City on the 14th day of February, 1891. The event produced a profound imprcs.sion. The 
General of the Union anny who had fought so many great battles aud said so many great 
things was at last silent in death. Of his sterling patriotism there had never been a doubt. 
Of his prescience in war, of his learning, of hi.s abilities as an author, there could be as little 
skepticism. As to his wonderful faculties and achievements, all men were agreed. His 
funeral became the man. He had provided for that also in advance. He had directed that 
nothing other than a soldier’s burial should be reserved for him. Ilis remains were taken 
under escort from New York to St. l/juis, where they were deposited in the family bury- 
ing grounds, in Mount Calvary Cemetery. 

After the death of General Sherman, only two commanders of the first class remained 
on the stage of action from the great Civil War — both Confederate.s. The.sc were (icneral 
Joseph E. Johnston and James Longstreet. The former of these two was destined to follow 
his rival and conqueror at an early day to the land of rest. General Johnston had been 
an honorary pall-bearer at the funeral of Shennau, and contracted a heavy cold on that 
occasion which resulted in his death on the 20th of Febniary, 1891, at his home in Wash- 
ington City. Strange fatality of human affairs that after twenty-five years he who surren- 
dered his sword to Sherman at Raleigh should have come home from the funeral of the 
victor to die! General Johnston was in his eighty-third year at the time of his decea.se. 
Among the Confederate commanders none were his superiors, with the single exception of 
Lee. After the close of the war his conduct had been of a kind to win the confidence of 
Union men, and at the time of his death he w.as held in almost universal honor. 

THE NEW ORLEANS RIOT. 

* It was at this time, namely, in February of 1891, that a serious event reaching upward 
and outward, first into national and then into international proportions, occurred in the city 
of New Orleans. There existed in that metropolis a branch of the sefcret social organization 
among the Italians known by the European name of the Mafia Society. The principles of 
the brotherhood involved mutual protection, and even the law of revenge against enemies. 
Doubtless much of the spirit which had belonged to the Italian order of the Mafia had been 
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transferred America. At any rate, some of the features of the order were ini- American 
in cluiracter, and some of the methods dangerous to the public and private peace. Several 
breaks occurred between members of the society (not the society itself) and the police 
authorities of the city; and the latter, by arrest and prosecution, incurred the dislike and 
hatred of the former. The difficulty grew in animosity until at length Captain David C. 
Hennessey, chief of the police of New Orleans, was assassinated by some secret murderer, 
or murderers, who for the time escaped detection. It was believed, however, that the Mafia- 
Society was at the bottom of the as.sassination, and several of the members of the brother- 
hood were arrested under the charge of murder. 

A trial followed, and the circumstances tended to establish — but did iwt establish — the 
guilt of the prisoners. The proof was not positive — did not preclude a reasonable doubt 
of the guilt of those on trial, and the first three of the Italian prisoners vrere acquitted. 
The sequel was unfortunate in the last degree. A great excitement followed the decision 
of the Court and jury, and charges were made and published that the jury had been bribed 
or terrorized with threats into making a false verdict. These charges were never substan- 
tiated, and were doubtless without authenticity. Hut oil the day following the acquittal 
of the Italians a public meeting, having its origin in mobocracy, was called, and a great 
crowd, irresi)ousible and angry, gathered around the statue of Henry Clay, in one of the 
public squares of New Orleans. 

Speeches were made. The authorities of the city, instead of attempting to check the 
movement, stood off and let it take its own course. A mob was at once organized and 
directed against the jail, where the Italian prisoners were confined. The jail was entered 
by force. The jirisoners were driven from their cells, and nine of them \rere shot to death 
in the jail yard Two others were dragged forth and hanged. Nor can it be doubted that 
the innocent as well as the guilty (if indeed any were guilty — as certainly none were guilty 
according to law) suffered in the slaughter. 

The event was followed by the greatest public excitement. Clearly murder and out- 
rage had been done by the mob. It was soon proved that at least two of the imirdcred 
Italians had been subjects of the Italian Kingdom; the rest were cither naturalized Ameri- 
cans or foreigners bearing papers of intention. The affair at once became of national, and 
then of iuterualional, importance. The President of the United States called upon (Jover- 
nor Nicolls, of Louisiana, to give an acc<iunt of the thing done in New Orleans, and its 
justification. The governor replied with a communication in wdiich it were hard to say 
whether insolence or inconsequential apolog}’ for the actions of the mob was uppermost. 
With this the excitement increased. The Italian Minister, Baron Fava, at Washington, 
entered his solemn protest against the killing of his countrymen, and the American Secre- 
tar\’ of State entered into communication wdth King Humbert on the subject. 

Italy was thoroughh’ aroused. The Italian societies in various American cities passed 
angr)' resolutions against the destruction of their fellow-countrymen by the mob, and the 
newspaper of the country teemed with discussions of the subject. There was unfortunately 
disposition on the part ol America to play the bully. At times, threats of war were 
freely made, and it appeared not impossible tliat the two countries would become unhappily 
involved in a conflict. The more thouglUful, however, looked with confidence to the 
settlement of the question by peaceable means. The Italian government presently recalled 
Baron Fava from Washington, and during the remainder of the year, communications 
between the two governments were made only through the Italian Charge d’Affaires at 
Washington. Gradually, however, the excitement subsided. The American government 
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was fortunate in haviiijr as its representative at the Court of Italy the Honorable Albert G. 
Porter, a man of calm temperament and deeply imbued with the sense of justice and right. 
By the beginning of 1892 it had become certain that the unpleasant episode would pass 
without further meiiacc of war, and that the question involved in the difficulty would be 
justly settled in course of time by the equitable rules of diplomacy. 

THE CHILIAN COMPLICATION. 

The year 1891 was noted for a serious difficulty between the United States and the 
Republic of Chili. The complication had its origin in the domestic affairs of that 
republic, particularly in a revolution which, in the spring of the year named, began to 
make headway against the existing government At the head of that government w^as 
President Balmaceda, against whom the ])opular party in the Chilian Congress was 
violently arrayed. The President was accused of seeking to influence the , choice of his 
own successor in the approaching election, but more cspccialh' of retaining in office a 
ministry out of harmony with the Congressional majority. 'I'he latter point w^as the more 
serious, and led at length to the assumption of dictatorial powers by the President. This 
course seemed necessary in order to maintain himself in powder and to uphold the existing 
luinistry. The ])opular party receded from Congress only to take up arms. This party 
was known in the civil conflict that ensued as the Congressional ists, while the upholders of 
the existing order were called Balniacedists. The latter had possession of the government; 
but the former, outside of the great cities of Valparaiso and Santiago, were the most 
])owerful. 

The insurrection against Balmaceda gathered, head. A Congressional Junta w\as 
formed, and a jn'ovisional government set up at the town of hjiiique. Thus far the move- 
ment had ill no wise disturbed the relations of Chili w'ith the United vStates. It is in the 
nature of such revolutions that the insurgent party must acquire resources, gather arms, 
and create all the other means of its existence, progress and success. The Chilians of tlie 
Congre.ssional faction found themselves in great need of arms, and wxnild fain look to 
some foreign nation for a supply. In the emergency they managed to get possession of a 
steamship called the Kata, belonging to the vSouth American vSteamship Company, and 
sent her to the western coast of tlu' United vStates to purchase arm.s. The steamer came 
to the harbor of San Diego, California, and by the agency of an interffiediate vessel 
managed to .secure a large purcha.se of arms, and to get the same transferred to her own 
deck. At this juncture, however, the governmeiit, gaining information of the thing done, 
ordered the detention of the //n/^r until her busine.ss and destination could be knowm. A 
district attorney of the United vStates was sent on board the .ship, which was ordered not 
to leave the bay. In defiance of this order, however, the officers of the Z/a/a steamed out 
by night and got to sea. They put the officer of the United States in a boat, .sent him 
ashore, and disappeared over the Pacific horizon. 

The announcement of the escape of the led to vigorous action on the part of 

the government. The United States war-ship CZiarZeston was ordered out in pursuit from 
the bay of San Francisco. The Jtata, however, had three days the start, and it could • 
hardlv be expected that the CZtaHrsfnn would be able to overhaul the fugitive. The latter 
made her way to one of the harbori of Chili, whither she was pursued by the CZiarleston, 
But the matter had now come to protest made by the United States to the provisional 
government of the Revolutionists, and the latter consented to the surrender of the Itata to 
the authoritie.s of our country. Thi.s was done, and the incident seemed for the time to 
. have ended without serious consequences. 
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After the affair of the Ttata public opinion in CliiH» particularly in the cities of Santiago 
and Valparaiso, turned strongly against the United States. This is said of the sentiments 
of the Congressional party. That party saw itself thwarted in its design and put at fault 
by its failure to secure the wished-for supply of arms, that failure having arisen through 
the agency of our government, liowever correct the course of the United States may have 
been, the Revolutionists must needs be angered at their disappointment, and it was natural 
for them to look henceforth with distrust and dislike on the authorities of our countiy’. 
This dislike centre^ about the legation of the United States in Santiago. Hon. Patrick 
Egan, the American Minister, became unpopular with the Congressionalists because of his 
supposed favor to the Balmacedan government. That goveriinient still stood. It was 
recognized by the President of the United States as the government both de jure and de facto 
of Chili. Egan must therefore hold relations with Balinaccda and his Minister of Foreign 

Affairs. He must con- 
tinue to stand in with 
the existing order until 
some other order should 
be established in its 
stead. 

A SERIOUS SITUATION. 

It appears that our 
Minister and oiir 
government misappre- 
hended the importance 
and strength of the 
Revolutionary move- 
ment. The Congres- 
si on a lists steadily 
gained gi'ound. Per- 
haps the revolution 
which was progressing 
could not be seen in 
full magnitude from 

the position occupied by our Minister at the Chilian capital. At all events, the Congressional 
army came on in full force, and soon pres.sed the government back to the limits of the capital 
and the immediate vicinity of that city. Affairs drew to a crisis. A bloody battle was 
fought at a place called Placilla, near Santiago. The Balmacedists gave way before the 
storm. The battle of Placilla and a subsequent engagement .still nearer to the capital went 
against them. The insurgents burst victoriously into Santiago, and the revolution accom- 
plished itself by the overthrow of the existing government. Everything went to wreck. 
lioih Santiago and Valparaiso were taken by the Revolutionary party. The Balmacedists 
'wtre fugitives in all directions. The Dictator himself fled into hiding, and presently made 
an end by committing suicide. 

In such condition of affairs it was natural that the defeated partisans of the late gov- 
ernment should take refuge in the legations of foreign nations at the capital. A Ministerial 
legation is, under international law, an asylum* for refugees. At this time the official resi* 
dences bf the foreign nations at Santiago, with the exception of that of Great Britain, were 
all crowded more or less with fugitives flying thither for safety from the wrath of the siic- 
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cessful Revolutionists.. The attitude of (ireat Britain from the first had been favorable to 
the Congressional party, and it was evident that that ]H)\ver would now stand in higli favor 
with the victors. 

It chanced that the Minister of the United States was by birth an Irishman, He was 
an Irish agitator and British refugee lately naturalized in America. Probably the antago- 
nistic attitude of Great Britain and the United Stales at the Chilian capital was attributable 
in part to the nativity and i)oUtical ]jrincii)les of ICgan. At all events the American Minis- 
terial residence gave asylum to numbers of the defeated Balmacedists, ancfc the triumphant 
Revolutionists grew more and more hostile to our government and Minister because they 
could not get at those who were under his jnotection. This hostility led to the establish- 
ment of a jxilice guard and a force of detectives around the American legation. It seemed 
at times tliat the place might be actually attacked and taken by the ‘angry victors in the 
recent revolution. At length, however, under the jM'otests of our government, the guards 
were withdrawn and the legation was freed from surveillance. Relations began to grow 
amicable once more, when the difficulties suddenly took another and more serious form. 

MURDEROUS ASSAULT ON THE CREW OF THE BALTIMORE. 

It happened at this time that the war vessels of several nations visited the harbor of 
Valparaiso, drawn thitlier by interest and for the sake of information or the business of the 
respective navies. Among the ships that came was the United States war-steamer HaHi- 
more. On the ibtli of October, rScji, a hundred and seventeen petty officers and men, 
headed by Captain vSehley, went on sliore by permission, and in the usual way went into 
the city of Valparaiso. Most of them visited a quarter of the city not reputable in character. 
It soon became apparent that the ill-informed enmity and malice of the lower classes were 
strongly excited at the appearance of the men and uniform of the United States on the 
streets. With the approach of night, and with apparent ])re-arrangenient, a Chilian mob 
rose upon the sailors and began an attack. The sailors retreated and attempted to regain 
their ship; but the mob closed around them, throwing stones, and pre.sentl\‘ at closer quar- 
ters using knives and clubs. Eighteen of the sailors were brutally stabVjed and beaten, and 
some died from their injuries. The remainder leaving the wounded behind them escaped 
to the ship. 

Intelligence of this event was at once communicated to the government of the Ignited 
States. The country was greatly excited over the outrage, and ])reparations were begun 
for war. The navy department was ordered to prepare several vessels for the Chilian coast. 
The great war-ship Oregon and two others were ecpiipped, manned and directed to the 
Pacific shores of vSouth America. The President immediatel>' directed the American 
Minister at Santiago to demand explanation, apology, and reparation for the insplt and 
crime committed against the government of the United vStates. The Chilian authorities 
began to temporize with the situation. A tedious investigation of the riot was underiaken 
in the courts of Santiago, resulting in an incon.sequcntial verdict. 

Meanwhile, Senor M. A. Matta, Chilian Mini.stcr of Foreign Affairs, added fuel to the 
flame by transmitting an offensive communication to Senor Pedro Montt, representative of 
the Chilian government at Washingion, in whicli he reflected on the President of the 
United States, accused our government of falsehood, attacked ICgan, and ended by instruct- 
ing Montt to lei the contents of the note he known ! This was soon followed by another 
communication from Senor Matta, demanding the recall of Patrick Kgan from the Chilian 
capital, as persona non grata to the government. But he failed to specify the particular 
qualities or acts in the American Minister which macle him iinaccc]>tablc.' 
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The publication of these two notes brought matters to a crisis. The President, throuj^h 
the proper authorities, demanded that the offensive note of Matta be withdrawn ; that the 
demand for the recall of Egan be reconsidered, and that reparation for the insults and 
wrongs done to the crew of the Ba/iimore be repaired with ample apology and salute to the 
American flag by the Chilian government. Answers to these demands were again delayed, 
and on the 25tli of January, 1892, the President sent an elaborate message to Congress, 
laying before that body an account of the difficulties, and recommending such action as 
might be deemed necessary to uphold the honor of the United States. Eor a single day it 
looked like war. 

Scarcely, however, had the President’s message lieen delivered to Congress when the 
Chilian government, receding from its high-toned manner of offense and aiTogancc, sent, 
through its Minister of Foreign Affairs, a paper of full apology for the wrongs done, and 
offering to submit the affair of the Ihilfintore to arbitration of some friendh* power. The 
offensive note of Seiior Matta was unconditioually withdrawn. The demand for the removal 
of Egan was recalled, and indeed all reasonable points in the contention of the President 
freely and fully conceded. The crisis broke with the knowledge that the apology of Chili 
had been received, and like the recent difficulty with Italy over the New Orleans massacre, 
the imbroglio passed without further alarm or portent of war. 

The History of Our Country has thus been recited from its discovery by the adventurers 
at the close of the fifteenth century down to the beginning of the Columbian Year 1892. 
Thk Quadri-ckntknniaj^ Storv is complete ! The four centuries of time througli which 
we have passed since the unveiling of the continent have brought ns the experience of the 
ages, and let us hope the wisdom and virtues of the greatest nations of the earth. (Jur 
republic has passed through stormy times, but has come at last in full splendor and with 
uplifted banners to the dawn of the great anniversary which is to commemorate the discovery 
of the New World. As a united Nation, we^ are already well advanced into the second 
century of our existence. Peace and tranquillity are abroad. Clouds of distrust and war 
liave sunk behind the horizon. Here at lea.st the equality of all men in rights and privi- 
leges before the law has been written with an iron pen in the Constitution of our country. 
The Union of the States has been consecrated anew within our memories by the blood of 
patriots and the tears of the lowly. Host <ff all, the temple of PVeedom reared by our 
patriot Fathers still stands in undiininished glory. TiiK Past iiAvS tauoht its LEwSSON, 
THE Present has its Duty, and the PhiTURK its Hope. 
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PART IV. 


Gol^n^blai^ Exposition. 


BY Mon. Benj. Botterworth. 







WORLD’vS COLUMBIAN 

EXPOvSmON was author. 

ized hy Act of Cbngress, 

approved April 25, '1890, to celebrate the four hundredth. anniversary 
of the discovery of America by Christopher Columbuk 

The grounds and .buildings will be dedicated on the 1,2th day of , 
October, 189a, the anniversary of the discovery, • . 

The gates will be opened to visitors’ on the ist of May, 1893, and the Exhibition will 


close on the 30th day of October following. • ' . “ . 

In sco^ and plan it will be more elaborate, and in architectural design and beauty or ; 
ornamentation it will far surpass any previous exhibition. 

The cost of preparation will exceed $25; 000, 000. Everything from the inception to 
the close of the international enterprise will be on a scale commensurate with the resources , 
.and greatness of the Nation, and characteristic of tjie intelligence and aggressive energy of . 
its people. . , , . * ■ 

Ever 5 ^ nation and all peojries have been invited by the Government of the United States., 
to participate,,. Fifty-nine nations have accepted the invitation, and each will be represent<^ 
in a manner suitably illustrating the resourceS,dndnstries and customs of its |>eople, and in^^r 
eating the progress made by them In civilization. ' ^ 

■' '■ • ■ < 780 ’. ■ 
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Fifty States and Territories of thje National Union will also take * , 

The several Executive Departments — State, War, Nay)f,, Treasury, ' Justice, Interior, 
Post OflSice, Agric’ilture, and. the Smithsoniap Institute, ‘National Mt^um ataid Bureati of 
Fish and Fisheries will make ekkibits showing the functions, of "the "National Govetnftient 
and illustrating scientifically its resources. • . • • , ; . ' 

Conservative estimates place the number of admissions to tlie gpiinds at thirty^five 
millions. ■ • ; • . . . . * . 

The foregoing information has been published in every civilized tongue and read in 
every comer of the world* . ' . , 

Great industrial expositions are a development of the present century, indeed of the last 
half century. They were pbssible only after peace had become the prevailing condition 
among nations. They are another evidence that all nations are made of one blood, that the 
same laws are made for all, that each has an important influence upon others ; that those 
Svho dwell upon all the face of the earth have vast interests in common, and that this coni- 
, ' . • ‘ , munity of interests becomes 

'most obvious in.those things 
that are visible^nd tangible. 

• The Columbian Exposi- 
tion will surpass all others in 
its extent and completeness. 
The array of buildings will 
nbt be more remarkable for 
number allld size tlian for the 
variety of architectural de- 
signs, illustrating every phase 
of that art which, first of all 
arts, was devised to minister 
to the comfort and protection 
of man. 

The exhibition of 
machinery will include every 
invention for increasing the efficiency of human labor, from the cmde beginning to the 
finely wrought , and perfectly adjusted stnictures which perform their complicated task with 
an accuracy and perfection that suggests, almost irresistibly, an intelligent and sleepless will. 

Works of art, from all countries, .the product of t.he masters of painting and sculpture, 
will be exhibited, that Visitors may have whatever advantage there maybe in studying 
beauty of form and coloring. . ' 

The productions of all countries, whether grown from the earth, or produced by hand- 
craft, or by machinery, will be displayed to give an intelligent apprehension of the condi- 
tion of every people, as shown by the kind and degree of skill and invention. 

, The Exposition will be a little world, comprising within the area of a few hundred 
fibres along the front of the great lake all that can be collected of the results of skill and 
science and indixstry which the world has to show in tlie closing decade of the nineteenth 
century. 

Every reader will naturally ask— -What is the mission of the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition ? What advantage to the nations participating ? Is there anything beyond a vast 
display of the work of men’s hands ? Anything higher than to excit? wonder and gratify 
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• unparalleled -exhibition of the material results of. skill and industry? 

■4'^ tltr|)urp6se :df this vQlame to answer these inquiries, to point out without wearisome 

the grandeur of the opportunity .present^ by the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
N.^,iha^e clear;its relation to the -pr<^ress of civilization and the elevation of man. It is 
, tl^t. the readfer may be satisfied, that if rightly improved, in far reaching influence 

for goo^. it will, be one of the, glorias of tlie nineteenth century. 

\ The exhibit made by our own governnrent will be ad education to milHon.sof spectators. 
Out National Government is .so iqnch, .removed from the -daily life and the homes of the 
people that they are in danger of underrating the vast interests- committed to its keeping. 
It scarcely reminds the citizens of its existence, except by ’an occasional tax-gatherer and 
the universal ministry of the mail service. 

In the Columbian Exposition the people will have a,ii opportunity, never before equalled, 
to examine the proofs, not only of the power of their government, bnt of the range and 
variety of works which it performs, for the benefit of the people. 

Such an object lesson cannot fail to increase the feeling of respect and satisfaction 

with which our citizens re- . ' ' 

, , . • • . ' > . . 

gard their government, 
which they uphold and 
which in turn benefits and 
protects them. 

It must not be. supposed 
that the enterprise is re- 
stricted to the • realm of 
material things — to 
machines and devices, which 
are the conceptions of 
genius, fashioned by arti.sans 
and workmen. There is 
another side to this great 
exhibition. The curtain 
will rise upon another GovaRNMaxT 

scene, if not as impasing to . , 

the senses, yet not less interesting and instructive. This feature relates to the domain 
of the mind, the province of the intellect. It will deal with .moral, social and religious 
themes, consider the helps and hindrances to progress. It will attempt to survey ever}' 
region of intellectual and moral activity. This department, for want of a better 
name, is called “The Weld’s' Congresses,” which will hold their sessions from the 
opening to the close of the Exposition. They will consider and deal with “not things, 
but men,’^ “mind not matter.” The ablest thinkers, the best writersj the most in- 
telligeut observers and workers of the age will meet to discuss those intricate and per- 
plexing social, moral, political and economic questions, upon a right solution of which 
alone nations must depend to. .secure real prosperity— that degree of comfort and content- 
ment, wlrich is indispensable to peace and advancement. The achievements of civilization, 
its treasures and wealth, are not for the advantage of a few. But how the many slisill share • 
its benefits and enjoy its advantages is one of the problems of our time. How other and 
additional means may be discovered and applied so as to multiply the facilities for securing 
in a satisfactory degree the comforts to which all deem themselves entitled, is another of the 
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vexed problems. How the burdens of life shall be equitably distributed among the burden- 
bearers, and how the reward justly due to those who worthily endure shall be secured to 
them, is still another. How justice shall come without violence, and peace remain, though 
equity may not be fully secured, is yet to be learned. 

The author, apprehending the importance of an early and wise solution of .the social 
and economic problems that confront ns, will endeavor to point out how this International 
Expasition may be utilized to change fruitless discontent into prosperous effort, and show 
that intelligent energy may overcome even unfriendly conditions. 

It has become an axiom that an intelligent study of the past is the best light for future 
guidance, but a comprehensive knowledge of the present is not le.ss essential. . 

To-day should inspire the hope of to-morrow, but to-day must be understood. Never- 
theless, knowledge of itself is of little value. Alone it rather tends to self-conceit and 
complacent indolence. Knowledge and wisdom are too often .separated. We acquire 
knowledge by .seeing and hearing; we become wi.se, if at all, by investigation, by patient 
study and serious meditation. 

Knowledge is from without, and requires only industry and a retentive memory. 

Wisdom is from within, and 
manifests itself in the just 
and effective application of 
knowledge to beneficent 
uses. 

The functions of a 
material civilization are to 
provide for existing wants ; 
to create new wants and 
supply them. To do this 
involves the invention and 
discovery of means to make 
labor more efficient, to get 
the best results from everj' 
effort, to learn the best and 
all the uses of which the 
tnaterials at hand are capable 
to bring to light the hidden forces of nature, and make them servants, obedient to our will. 

.\mong its higher aims arc the means to disseminate knowledge, to secure to every 
man under government the enjoyment of the right to eat the bread his own hands have 
earned, and to compel him, if need be, to observe his obligations toothers; to throw open 
wide the door of opjwrtunity, and yet draw the line between liberty, which is govern- 
ment of just laws equally administered, and licen.se, which overthrows laws and makes liberty 
imjKJSsible. 

• f It aims to demonstrate that anarchy is not an aid to equality, that there is no deserved 
success without labor, nor permanent prosperity without economy, and that all effects are 
the result of definite causes whether known or unknowil. 

These high themes will be patiently discussed by men who bring long study and 
observation, and ripe experience, t< guide their daily conclusions. No more fitting place 
or time could be chosen for these daily discussions, than the one selected, when hundreds of 
jfbousands of people from every part of the country, are witnessing the vast material 
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df. tbepfesent centnry, and where the worl(ii'of modern enterprise, fthd skill and 
e«t||lj|ng energy;' is cpndensed around them^ ' 

; ■;1t^othing is more difficult than to predict, with any approacli to accnracy,.the iufloience 
of Any.; event, History is strewn with illustrations of endless and limitless consequences 
, front, cduses trivial in themselves, almost unnoticed, not even considered* 

entreaties of his hungry and weary child turned Columbus, discouraged and 
, dispirited, with his face set toward other lands, to the hospitable door of a monastery, where 
, the good Friar, who had been the Queen’s Confessor, became his champion and obtained 
for him audience and favor with Isabella. 

A flight of birds turned the great navigator from his due west course, to discover lan^ « 
among the West India Islands, instead of landing on our Carolina shores. This trivial,, 
accident decided that Spanish civilization should work its destiny in Central and South 
America, and that the Saxon should possess the great northern continent. 

A plodding, prosaic German mechanic cuts letters in wood and slowly transfers ^em tq 
paper. But from this arose 
the invention of printing, 
and the achievement of the 
greatest revolution of the 
world. 

The studies and speech 
of an obscure monk call in 
question the wisdom of exist- 
ing institutions aud teach- 
ings, and for more than a 
century, politics, diplomacy, 
statecraft and war are con- 
trolled and directed by the 
.sentiments and influences 
which he has evoked. 

A bark laden with a building of manupacturbrs and liberal Arts. 

handful of exiles lands upon a desolate shore in mid- winter, but they bring with them Law 
and reverence for law, a church and a state of perfect equality, where all are both teachers 
and taUght, rulers and governed, and a vast empire of freedom apd law rises up and mils. 
their memory blessed. 

The writer, in a recent visit to all the capitals of Europe, was required to conl» 
with those who control nations. Everywhere he found a lively inttu^ in the great Expqst^* 
tion. This interest was not dinfined to its material aspects, to inventions and machinei^, ' 
and their products. It looked farther to the great meeting of nations where the experience' 
of bne'may become the instruction and help of all, where observation and discussion ntay ’ 
become influential in solving the intricate social and economic problems whick. Confront, 
every nation. * 

.It is not expected that a day or a month or a year will witness radical changes. These 
cin only be made suddenly through’war and revolution, the earthquake and tornado of. the,,: 
social and 'political worlds working their startHir^ changes through suffering a^ 
through waste and desolation. But it is not an tinteasonable expectation that, ^ 
exposition has left endufin^ results fqr good, so this One, commemorating the ’ ' 

: iyorthy enterprise of all., the ages, endowed and patronized by the Great 
''■■■■ '"-.'-SO . ' ’ 
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of its States, and by aU nations, leave a wider and deeper influence than all 

.predec^re^ evid^^ce can be afforded that this expectatioh is general and well settl^:' 
than the appearance of this volume. It is not a cheap and transient publication, It carncl ‘ 
full proof of the confidence and liberality of the publishers, and the industry and learninff 

of its authors. ^ u ^ 

That men of life-long study and established fame as writers of history should turri asiQ^ 

from the adventures of heroes, from the tumult of nations, to the quiet story of a triumph 
of peace, is significant that men take increasing interest in the ways and methods which 
. lead to improvement without violence. 

It is a work of permanent value. It is at once a biography of one of most fairious, 
men, a history of the United States, a history of those great peaceful meetings of nations 
which have crowned the century of peace, ending with the account pf the last and greatest 
of them all. It possesses all the requisites of valuable and instructive history- ^themes of 
^ennial iuterest, smd experience, study and coiismnmate literary skill in their treatment. 

A great writer long since said, “ Happy is tliat nation whose annals are tiresome.” 
In all the past, men have turned away from the story of peace, to the stirring Record of 
bloodshed and revolution and all tlie blazonry of war. This voluipe is a happy evidence of 
the approach of the better time, when the annals of peace will be no longer tiresome. 
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CHAPTER L 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT FESTIVALS. 

, CULMINATION of American history, the at- 
tainment of that lofty goal of pure democratic 
government which has been gained by per- 
sistent climbing up the long winding way of 
progress; the ascent to the elevated plateau 
of human freedom from which the metes and 
boupds of the world’s civilizations may be 
surveyed and contrasted, stand, as the resplen- 
dent results achieved in the New World four 
hundred years after its discovery. , 

Self-gxatulation is not only pardonable 
but patriotic when our jubilation partakes pf 
national pride, and we accordingly celebrate our accomplislum^tsi 
not only with hosannas of exultation, and pay ourselves the tribute ftf 
a triumphant applause, but invite all nations to bring examples of the 
iniits of their success and display them in a peaceful rivalry with our own. . . 

Like our republican institutions, which have flourished and flowered here into unex- 
ampled .perfection, so our Columbian Exposition must endure as a monument no less charac- 
teristic of the sovereignty of American manhood in the glory of its proudest achievement.' 
Like the gradual fulfilment of our destiny — ^the full .performance of which lies hidden in 
the dim perspective of the future— ^the idea of a national celebration, codc«ived at atimo. aai 
ancient as civilization itself, grown by the accretion of experience , and the cultit^dn,; 
nf that ambition which seeks the highest happiness in the peaceful prosperity of our natit^^ 
and the endurance of a government built upon the firmest foundation of individual rights 
and universal freedom. 

It. is not more interesting to note the development of democracy from its cru^. 
incipiency, when'Clisthenes, at Athens, 500 B. C, began the experiment, than it is to foUc^.^ 
the slow evolution of comii&rcial , growth, observing as wfe must that politic and^dy^;.’ 
loogress keeps pace with the Unfolding of enlightenment, as well as with the)ekigen^es;,o|i.; 
condition and environment Originally man was at ptrace, because-tambitioh 
coincident of his birth; -but tiie increase of .femili^ cxea!ted the necessity for some ' 

’ ' , ' (787) 






t^erameni, and 'aa-'thia;cjan«d;*fQr'.,thtf\'«W^^^ 'centtai 

iiltepremacy begat ambition, Wbich in .turn became fetber to theattendmit fyils w 
■; .avarice and injustice. O^t of strifb artweas a natural consequence, and iimr wsja; 

result But in turn the evil "thUa .accentuated in humap nature becsnie fetheri to rdigioul- 
■ instinct, for evil must have its oj^xising counterpart ; thus, in the absence of hutnan j^sower 
to punish wrong, appeal was most naturally made to an ©impotence ironi whom all 
power is received; while reverence and propitiation to this unseen btrt mighty protector 
became the reliance that developed into religion. ’ ; 

Religion therefore reinstituted the rule of peace, which though failing to turn the* 
mind of man wholly from the pursuits of war and mad ambition, yet measurably abated 
his' sav^fery and, by gradually refining, finally directed him in the use of the higher gif^ 
which God has bestowed..., Thus the warrior became the artisan and the agriculturist, who 
found prqpperity and peace in cultivating the soil, which quickened his conscience to an 
appreciation of the, manifold blessings that descend in the rain, are poufed out by the sun, 
and spring up iii golden fruitage from the earth to reward his toil. ► 

, , EARLIEST FORMS OF FESTIVAL CELEBRATION. 

The three phases through which the earlier civilizations passed were each in turn, cele- 
brated by some form of tribal or national thanksgiving, and this manifestation of gratitude, 
M well as expression of self-felicitation, was encouraged by the institution of particular 
feinns of celebration, and the designation of certain da)^, or sea^ns, for their observance. 

The first jexhibition of .man's acknowledgment to thd spiritual influence that con- 
trolls his dMtiuy was in, the nature of propitiatory feasts, developing into festivals as his 
reverent attachments and religious propensities advanced towards orderly, or prescribed 
' ceremonials. Thus Ihe primary form was reverence for the dead, or a mixture of ghost 
worship and sacrifice, which being often repeated became constantly elaborate at intervals 
Uttril it ^rew into public observance. Having thus become a recognbied form in the social 
government, a .calendar ’regulating the times of such ceremonies .was a necessity, and a 
computation was naturally .suggested by the moon’s phases. But as the mind of man is 
' «ver expanding and leading him to higher conceptions, the lunar reckoning was dirmtly 
9pmbine4 with tlie solar, so that to the lunar feasts there were added seasonal festivalsj* cor- 
te^onding to the four periods which distinctively mark the year. Among the most barbaric 
tribes there is seen the practice of friends and relatives laying offerings of food atid drink 
. upon the graves of their dead at the opening of each month; again, among the semi- 
civiliz^ we observe the custom of strewing graves of relatives with fiuits and fiowets, iu 
their smson, observances which have existed longer than the records of history describf. 
Among, the ancient Peruvians, Prescott tells ns, it was a. custom to carrjrthe epibalmed. 

. 'bodies of their Incas to a public square of capital, and at the autumnal fisstlval qffer 
td them a part of .thefruks of the. harvest. In this celebration we haVe a mixing -of the 
religious with the commercial, or a propitiation of the spint, contbined witii a’ worship of 
ihe powers of nature. . . " 

. The mdent Egyptians "carried their celebrations, and oblations to the dead, to an. 
exteibtdinary extreme, for they appointed twelve festivals, for each month, and thme prioci- 
psd festivsds' for* the year,. J^ides these days" of off'erings,, -there' was ‘a great fe^ daiy, 

the of the Nile,‘:at which a maidep was aaer^b!fiid;;ai * 

: |N3^tiiarion,:as oSeriug,. for the, benefactions, the god conferred'’ 

j.iSbb.W^ and^f^ ^ jdetifn thus consecrat^ to the Nilotic 
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yfWi choseu from amcmg tlie fairest amd i^utest of Egyptian viigins, and on the day of sacri-' 
fice was garlanded with flowers and adorned with rich raiment and jewela Thns prepared, 
amid songs of praise she was committed to the rising water, bound to a raft which could 
not suppoit her weight, or being stationary, as the river rbse she was gradually overwhelmed. 

PAIRS OP PARTHER INDIA, MEX|CO AND PERU. 

The most ancient literatures of the world, such as the Rig-Veda, record recurrent or 
seasonal festivals, in which sacrifices were offered; and similar observances were common 
among the Phoenicians, who added to the practice of oflFering some simple sacrifice, which 
obtained in ancient In^a, the immolation of human victims. Customs that were almost 
identical witli these were prevalent in China and Japan, differing only in respect to their 
commercial impptt, for among these latter people superstition was made largely subordinate 
to their material interests, so that their national festivals had somewhat the character of 
a fair. 

It is interesting, because very curious, to know that the ancient Mexicans, or rather 
the Aijtecs, held calendar festivals which were almost a counterpart of those which the 
oldest Chinese record.s describe; so nearly identical, indeed, as to give rise to the belief, 
expressed by many investigators, that the idea of holding such celebrations originated with 
one people and was by them communicated to other nations. This theory pre-.supposes 
inter-continental intercourse and navigation of the high seas at a period of remote anti- 
quity, yet even before this question not a few tjicorisfs continue to urge the belief. When 
Cortec invaded Mexico, among many other surprising,thiiigs which he witnessed, attesting 
a high degree of civilization among the Mexicans, were such fairs as might well compare 
with those that had been held at Salamanca and Gianada. 

But centuries before the Spanish invasion the Aztecs held at inten'als, sometimes 
measured by the seasons, and at others by years, fairs of more or less importance. The 
attendance was usually from 40,000 to 50,000 persons, but on special occasions, correspond- 
ing somewliat t6 our National expositions, the number of visitors exceeded 100,000. These 
annual fairs, too, were institutions well supported, particularly by the agricultural popu- 
lation, for tilling the soil was the chief occupation. Prescott thus describes tlie management: 

' Ofiicets patrolled the square, whose business it was to keep the peace, to collect the 
dues imposed on the various kinds of mercliandise, to see that no false measures or fraud 
of any kind were used, and to bring ofienders at once to justice. A court of twelve judges 
sat at one part of tlie tiangucz (a building at the end of the court) clothed with those ample 
and summary powers winch, in despotic countries, are often del^;ated even to petty 
tribunals. The extreme .severity with which they exercised those powers proves that they 
were not a dead letter.’’ 

EXHIBITIONS AMONG THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 

When we come to consider the evolution of the Fair among the nations that exhibited 
the highest civilization in the early periods of history, we find that from the religions 
ifS^tival, associated with ancestor worship as it originally was, there developed what were 
called games, or athletic contests, which brought together, on well advertised occasions, 
contestants from widely separated districts, and tlieir rivalries were exhibited before excited 
multitudes, among whom royalty was not ashamed to be seen.' 

We have from Homer alUisious, amounting at times to descriptions, of the very ancient 
and crude Greek festivals, which had grown so great in public estimation i» the time trf 
Hesiod^ some 900 ydiis B. C, that they were fully developed into national celebrations. 
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Oiwk ' |^lid:ay$,'exc4;d^];i^' ■»3^1^’''thi!','^ 

se&sdnal-f pb^onieaa, bmt,.not , 

y^^oped i»to 'the ^Olympian, 

Ahtcmg:;;^ij|t^ i^l'a^oiD.,oiir. .piibH^'feilivitie&Vi^ equally talked as among 

the Gifeeks.;; nl^hwi. sini]^ ol^iyva to families, on octjasions of mourning, 

which strange j^imgh took; the fotin;d^ featj^l, the' custom gi^wuntil national celebrations, 
religiqus’and [^dlaf, were the result.- -They at length became fixed by imperial proclama- 
tion, and wesPe ^finally become so tthinerous-thaf Marcus Antonius found it necessary, for the 
puhiio, benefit, to reduce the number of holida5rs, even at the risk qf offending some in 
whose honors the festivals thus interdicted had been instituted. 

The Jewish Feasts, idany of which still survive, were nearly- all borrowed from the 
Bgyptians and applied jt© ' the commemoration of events which had a doubtful existence. 
The Sabbath probably tocdc ifs observance from the lutiar periods, while the Feast of the 
Passover and of Tabernacles are d continuation of the very ancient Egyptian celebrations 
of the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. . - * 

THE OLYMPIAN GAMES. 


But the most;pronounc(^ advance, a distinct epoch in the process of festival evolution, 
is found in the inauguration of the Olympian games, as successor to the more quiet observ- ’ 
an^.that distinguished the earlier periods of Greek national life, , The first mention of 
games as a form of Hellenic festivity is found in the Iliad, describing the funereal cere- 
monies that followed the death of Patroclus. The exhibitions therein given are a testimony 
to the belief entertaitted, by Greek and Roman alike, that ,the dead are gratified .by such 
displays as afford pleasure in life. - It was this belief that gave creation to the chariot race 
and athhkic competitions in archery, boxing, wrestling, ninning, jumping, fencing, etc. 
For in -^e early ages men’s chief aspirations centred about feats of arms ; nations like 
Rome aiid Greece literally lived by the sword, and to be a mighty warrior was, therefore, 
the loftiest ambition that a man could entertain. The games were celebrated near some 
consecrated place, and were invariably connected by some mythical story with a heroized 
wariior or* a local deity. 

The Olympian games were probably instituted by the Eleians and, Pisans about 800 
years B. C., and their celebra*tion continued uninterruptedly until a decree of Theodosius 
abolished them abput 380 B. C.' * 

A more exciting sgpctacle was never witnessed than these national celebrations .offered. 
They were ip their general aspects a national, exposition of human dc,ill and endurance,* 
since the lists were opened to all -blameless Greeks who chose to compete for honors. Every ^ 
four years the exhibition took place and lasted at fir^ through one <fey, but were afterwards 
extended to five days. Preparatory to the, opening of the festival,' herul^ were de^atched 
thijoughout Gr^e and her de^ndencies proclaiming a truce. Instantly war’s ha^h clamor ' . 
was hushed; tents were folded and all field. o|ferations became suspended even in. the- face of 
an enemy, and every step of the ^**^ bent towards Olympia, the cily iacred • 

to his gods, where the -rich 'plain of Eli? spread out like a banquet table laden' vriih tho 
Suits of exuberant natOTC..' So ateoa^ was ^e Greek’s attachhient, nay icvemi^ fw 
/institution, and so relii^otv^y did he *nnnth as sacred •to 'peai^ that ■> 
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; mtidn^s peril was insufficient to induce him to violate the sanctity oi the holy days hy gpittgr 
. out to meet an eqemy. . . 

^CITING' AND MIMitROUS «I>«NITS OP THE eilEEia.. 

The games were contestoi upon a plain in which an amphitheatre vras consttncted 
capable of accommodating ioo,o0o people. At one end, next to an olive ^yoye, were ten , 
tents, the quarters of as many judges, representativeitof the ten Eleian tribes. Near these 
tents was the Altis gymnasium, in which contestants trained for ten months preceding the 
opening of the games. On the momiug of the day on which the exhibition began' a train 
of sacred deputies, clad in their robes of office, arrived at the entrance in rich carriages of 
state, bearing their offerings to the god' Zeus, in whose honor the games \tere instituted. 
The contestants followed and presented thenjselves before the judges,' to whom they proffered 
the proofs of their pure Hellenic d^ent and spotless character, and qualified themselves 
further by swearing they would honorably engage their adversaries, without employing any 
unjust advantage. Having thus fulfilled the Conditions of entrance, the athletes repaired to 
tire 6pposi|e end of the stadium, where they stripped to the skin and anointed .their bodies 
.with oil. . 

The games were not always the same, for originally, and- until the 77th Olympiad, 
foot-racing was the only contest, but subsequently the list was increased until, as Pausanius 
relates, there were twenty-four, and in the 23d Olympiad chariot racing was introduced. 
For this purpose a hippodrome was established covering a distance of 1 200 feet in length- 
by 4po tefet in breadth, the circuit of which had to be traversed twelve times. At one end 
of the course was a stone pillar called the goo/, the turning of which was attended with 
such extreme peril that even the horses, as they swept around it in maddened pace shrank 
with terror, and thus increased the danger of upsetting the chariot. 

But notwithstanding the hazard, so great were the honors conferred upon the victor, 
that even kings entered the arena and strove valiantly to win the glory from the plebeian 
contestants. In the time of Homer prizes of intrinsic value were given, but after the 6th 
Olympiad the rewards consisted of nothing more than a garland of -wild olive. But there 
was said to he magic properties in such a crown, prepared as it was from branches cut with 
a golden sickle from a tree held sacred to Hercules. The wild olive was believed to have 
been brought to Greece, as Pindar relates, “from the dark fountains of Ister in the land of 
the Hyperboreans, to.be a shelter common to all men, and a crown for noble deeds.” To 
this belief concerning its introduction was naturally added faith in i1$ potent virtues to- 
render the wfearer valorous, skilfiil and graceful, three attributes that were esteemed above- 
all the other accomplishments that man could possess. 

VOMEN AT THE GAMES.-REWAROS TO THE VICTOR. 

Another feature prominent in these exhibitions of athletic skill, strength mid raastery,. 
is observed in the conditions which regulated the attendance. No matron, whether married 
or ■qfidowed, was permitted to witness the games, and "violation of the prohibition was, pun- 
ilhable under the law by death. But while matrons -wefe rigorously excluded, marriageable 
girls, between the ages of fifteen and twenty, were specially encouraged to witness the games, 
though it is hardly probable that anything more than •perinissiou was necessary tq secure- 
their attendance. The object of thus inviting young ladies to the contests is hot difficult 
to surmise, since their prteence has h^er failed, in any age of the world, to stittiulate 
their tttn^t exertion rafen who ei^[age in a public exhibition, of their strength, skill and, 

' Evtilffceiicififc. _ ,y ^ 
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' ’^e vidair of these contests^ while receiving no in^nsic rewards from Ih^ state^ was 

nevi^hy!^ remembered with qostly gifts frcan friends, in addition to the unejmmpled 
hcntois which the government conferred u^ii him. When the victory was gained ^a trnmpet 
blast was the signal, after which a herald announced the succ^ful contestant's naroe, 
parentage and place of nativity. The president of the council of judges then crowned ; him 
and plal^d a palm Inanch in his hand.^ -The victor, amid a deafening applause of the rnnh 
titude, neict proceeded to l^e temple of Zeus, walking upon banks of flowers strewn in- his 
way, and picking up costly gifts that were thrown before him by his admirers. Gaining 
the temple,' songs' in which his name was often repeated were sung, and having entered his 
name in the record kept for the purpose, he became canonized in the Greek Calendar. 

But the honors accorded the victor at Olympia were only a precursor of others more 
substantial to be bestowed upon him after bis return home. In many cases princely 
pensions were granted by the town which had the glory of being liis birthplace.' Pbeis ' 
sang his praise, sculptors embalmed him in marble, altars were built, and sacrifices pflered 
to him thereon as a god. 

No emperor, in all the magnificence of his royal estates, and the unlimited extent' of 
his power among men, any more than the triumphant general returning with his captives- 
and traitis, laden with richest spoils, could command such honors as were bestowed by the< 
populace upon the victorious athlete. - 

The Pythian games, founded about six hundred years before Christ, were originally 
musical festivals celebrated in honor of the Delphic God^ but latterly they partobk of the 
character which distinguished the Olympian eithibitions, difiering from them only by 
adding to the athletic contests poetical and musical competitions. 

The Neraean games, so called from the groves in which they took place, were little 
more than military reviews at first, instituted in commemoration of the destruction of the 
Nemean lion by Hercules. They were afterwards changed to a celebration in honpr of 
Zens, and opened to all Greek contestants in horse-racing, throwing, boxing, archery and 
music. So highly were they esteemed by the populace that Pliilip of Macedon gratefully 
accepted the honorable presidency of the games, at which he regularly presided, cloth W in 
all the magnificence of his royal estate. ' ' . 

The Isthmian Games took their name from the Isthmus of Corinth, where they were 
celebrated in the spring of every alternate year. Their origin, like the others, was in a 
pleasing fable, to4his effect: A certain king known as Atbamas married a second wife 
named Ino, by whom he had a son called Melicertes. The king conceived such a jealousy 
for his wife that he pursued, her with murderous intent, which she only escaped by leaping' 
into the sea with her child. Neptune at an auspicious moment came to their rescue, and . 
to preserve their lives from Owning he changed them into sea-deities. In comniemomticm ' ’ 
of this good deed the Isthmia^i games were founded in honor of Neptune. In n^riy all 
respects. they were identical with those of the Ol 3 mipic and Neitlean, but were aft^war^: 
participated in by the Romans, who added fights with wild beasts, and gladiatorial combhts. 

ROIIAN FESTIVALS AND BLOODY SHOWS. 

The difEarence betWeen the civilization of the Greeks and the Romans is’ 
piore strongly contrasted, to the advantage of the former, than in their public exdiibitibi^'^ 
:Aniong riie Gredcs there was mucli refinement, and their shows were made to appejj^ 

, heat instincts of the peopje, with the design to elevate and ennoble, the aspmtioris of 
' Vrhp became On thebther hand, with the Romans the intent 

PlBOifier fo the grosser pasripps, with' l^e view of reu4eriag the people mote dfepOBid; 
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: laid, and the factipiss into^ the betteis^re dfvided. The 

vlb^, little 'more than gamblihg^exhi^tiions, which, sometimes tetminate^ in dteadf^ 
in which the loss of life was v«ary great In . one of these battles betw^n liVal Iniicitiiiilsii 

30.000 people lost their lives. , • ' ^ 

SUUPHItR OF WILD ANIMALS. 

The Venatioy or huuting^how, was a more shameful spectacle, which geneiklly took, 
place in the amphitheatre, and at first was a rather tame though brutalizing exhibition, in 
which hunters, called bestarii, dispatched such wild animals as deer, bears, ‘ wolves, and 
occasionally lions, without incurring any great risk themselves. But the thirst. for blopdy 
sports was not long satisfied with such shows, and the craving for more desperate, daring 
and murderons spectacles grew apace until gladiatorial combats became at length a rage. 
From hunting scenes there next succeeded animal-baiting, in which lions, tigers, elephants, 
and even crocodiles, were nuade to fight for the amusement of the spectators, and soon after 
the introduction of this sport captives and criminals v^ere forced into the amphitheatre, and 
made to fight with ravening, beasts. Those who were thus condemned to battle, to gratify 
the perverted desires of the barbarous multitude, were allowed ho other weapons than a 
short sword and shield, with which they received the animals that had been starved into an 
unnatural ferocity. The extent of these astounding exhibitions may be gained from state- 
ments of reliable historians, who represent that on one occasion no less than 700 lions and 
many <;lephauts were matched with a company of psetulian hunters. The opening of the 
Colos^um (A, D. 80) was celebrated by the slaughter of 9000- beasts, more than half of 
which were of the most ferocious kind, while Trajan’’s victory over the E>acians, in die year 
106, was commemorated by four months of continuous battle in the arena, during which 

11.000 animals were killed, and 9000 gladiators fought to the death. To avoid a very sea 
of blood which such slaughter would turn loose, the arena was strewn, with sand, but,’ to 
exhibit their, amazing prodigality, some of the emperors are said to have substituted a 
precious powder, mingled with gold-dust, for sand, believing it to be a better absorbent ' 

The Roman Colosseum, in which the greatest shows were given, was built in the shape 
of an ellipse, being fii6 feet in its greatest diameter, and 510 in its lesser, while the arena 
pleasured a8o by 175 feet Prior to the erection of the Colosseum, which was chiefly of 
stone, the games were celebrated in wooden structures, the dimensions of which, no doubt 
considerably exceeded those of the more famous building, with whose ruins we Ure so 
familiar; On a very great occasion, as we are, told, a wooden edifice of this kind collapsed 
ftom the 'weight of the thousands that occupied it, and in the catastrophe no less than 
50,odb people were crushed to death. It was this accident that caused the Roman Emperor 
Vespasian to construct the Colosseum of stone, which, however, he did not live to see 
finished, but left its completion to his son Titus. In this gigantic stnicture, covering five 
acres of ground, and seating 100,000 people, were enacted such scenes of carnage that 
nowhere in the world’s history is to be found anything to compare with them. 

CLADIATONIAL FiCKTS ANO MAStACNE OF CHRISTIANS. 

■Wild animals were frequently baited within the walls of the Colosseum* but combats 
between gladiators directly superseded all other sports, §aid tlie amphitheatre was more than 
a hundred times drenched with the blood of ,a tiiousand victims. Rome toek captives ftom 
ai^ng the peoples of every clime then known, and only removed their fetters to them^ 
inbwdpction to the slaughter-pen, where others met them in the gage of butchmy, to j^leaae 
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Roma,n crowds. Within its artma, too, thousands of Chri^S^ were given 
..oVer as s^il to htmgrjr beasts, ‘St Ignatius being first to suffer martyrdom ivi^in the jaws 
of . a starving lion. And who were the spectators? Why, the emperor, senatcns, m^s- 
teatas, vestal tirgins^ members of the principal guilds, and in short both the, great and the 
ignoble watched with ravished eyes men pierced to the heart in the deadly combat; wives, 
childr^i and captives thrown into the enclosure to break the famine of wild anim^; and 
in the red glare of human torches, swathed in pitch and fiax, the fiendish throng saw l&e 
sardonic smile that played about the sensual lips of the persecuting emperor, and strained 
their ears to catch the last cries of expiring victims. 

So infatuated. were the Romans with these murderous exhibitions that we have accounts 
of no less than fifty-two colossal amphitheatres, scattered through the several Rolhaxr' 
provinces, and devoted ex- 
clusively to these bloody 
shows. Jtilius Csesar has the 
credit, along with his other 
deeds that give him a sangui- 
nary renown, of introducing 
bull-fighting, which strangely 
enough is the only one of 
the many cruel sports to 
which the Romans were once 
so fondly devoted, that sur- 
vives in christianized lands. 

MARTYRDOM OF A HUMANE MONK. 

Sficceeding the conquest 
of Greece these brutalizing 
spectacles were occasionally 
seen in Athens, but the more 
refined tastes of the Greeks 
prevented them from ever 
becoming popular. After the 
Christian religion gained 
such strength among the 
Romans that Emperor Con- 
stantine' embraced the tenets 
of the faith, the bloody 
games became less frequent, 
but even tliat z^lous emperor 
could not wholly abolish them, though many edicts with that intent were promulgated. 
It was reserved for a pious monk to sacrifice his life in a supreme effort to secure 
their abolition, the story being told by Theodoret, to this effect : In the year 404 jL 
D., Telemadhus, living wmewhere in the far ^t, having heard of the d^^rading ^d 
barbaric sports of the Romans, rpsolved upon an aUempt to bring about their, prohibi- ' 
tion. To this end he made a journey to Rome, in the costume of his order and without ^ 
attendants, bent upon his sacr^ mission. It chanced that he arrived at the imperial city d^^ 
afisstival day, whiqh was being commemorated by the usual, gladiatorial combats in 
^Ibsseum. Repairing to the place where the cruel sports were in prc^^ress, he impetoon^ i 
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mtothe ««» and iadeiwre^ >» Sl^fS'oSS^raf^'tia^WtkeP*^?'' 
, Md sympathy, *oriacd the guaids to imtiiifly;d*ip^:>i: 

: ‘Aaded at the othem to had m to«*«^ ; 

Vthe humane monk, whpse blood was made to ming . ... ^.v^: 

day been slain in the arena, Knotted as the Romans were wt^Ji thi^ 

But Telemacht® had not died in vain, besotted ^ m 

. pleasure in bloody a&usements, yet ^ ^ it f^to ah active fountain 4.1^“ i 

stagnant. The executi<m of the monk, ^ immediately ^ul^ 

pcted mercy, and %n edict of ^ fh^t the death of Telemachtts v^.the ' 

£ted and, strangely enough, was respected, so that « . ^ , 

' ‘occasion of their last f lebration. conditions that madh 

But by this time both Greek and R ^ mythology of Rome, and the 

such savage exhibition a ^rt of tiie ^ ^ ^ arms and a^cultiyation of the 

position she had gained, and aomowd as lending pitriotic incitement to 

military spirit, th(: ^ But Christianity had by this time spread 

the manhood upon which the countries of the Levant and the savage 

; h,, influence like a gentle and love. Preparation 

- disposition of man was diswlving u^er th y V recognized until the tragic ■ 

for.flm tat all pmvadmg to. 

. episodyf Tclemachn, marfyrd^ gave emp ^^ibitions Rome dates her new life; 

; ^ th. time of th. atahuon o the ^ ^ 

the military spirit slowly gave p ace o building Which was the scene of so 

sustenance in commerce inst^ o in . its crumbling walls, a skeleton of what 

^y hloody triumpta fell to d.auta to ”^= tatawari to an ag. to waa 

; s5:iKiri5zr^'aiS»;™-'“v 
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GREAT FAIRS OF MODERN TIMES. 

THE earliest ages of the world, religion engaged a 
larger part of man’s attentions and ambitions. So 
great was this attachment, so zealous and all-per- 
vading this superstition, that in the belief of early 
man the world, as well as heaven, was peopled by 
innumerable gods to whom reverence was exhibited 
chiefly by a desire to propitiate, and propitiation was 
best accomplished by honoring the deities. Thus, 
as already explained, came the observance, of certain 
days set apart as sacred to their respective gods, and out of 
this custom of honoring the gods grew the national religious 
festivals, some of which survive even to this day. 

But ambition being as boundless as space itself, men were^not content to be bojitid en- 
tirely unto subserviency to the spiritual, fpr their gods were the personification of power, 
and this power over their fellows, ambitious men. themselves sought to acquire. Thence 
proceeded wars, until nation was against nation with no higher motive than acquisition of 
territo^, and extension of authority. Living therefore by war, the entire training of peoples 
so engaged was in that line which promised early graduation in accomplishments of the 
warrior. The county fair, the proyince festival, the National Exposition, were all alike, 
save in magnitude, a display of prowess, courage, skill in fight, and athletic sports. The 
poetry of such peoples was always of an epic style, their songs were praises of heroic deeds, 
and even their domestic life was suggestive of the inborn ambition to engage in conflict. 

As it is the fortune of mankind to be ever restless and aspiring, these characteristics 
have prevented stagnation, or the continuance of a peaceful and .uneventful existence for 
any length of time. And as the movement is ever forward in pursuit of nobler ideals, we 
note a constant improvement and substantial progress towards beneficent ends. Invention 
has marvellously stiiuulated nations, no less than individuals, and to this good genius the 
world is indebted for dispelling the stygian darkness in which groped the twin brothers, 
ignorance and superstition, and by the lamp of investigation and discovery is being revealed 
the glorious transfonnations which are constantly occurring throughout civilization. In these 
benignant changes the warrior has been metamorphosed into mechanic, agriculturist, mer- 
chant ; and the engines of war have been converted into implements of commerce ; and 
the march is unimpeded by mountain or sea; forward, forward, without bugle blast or tap 
of drum, but keeping time to the throbs of hearts filled with the ambition of a higher des- 
tiny, the human race sets its face hopefully towards the future, in anticipation of vet more 
glorious realization. 

HISTORY OF THE EARLIEST TAIRS. 

The word Fair is derived from the Latin ferice^ signifying a holiday, though its meaning 
when first used was the same as it is to-day. That the custom and term are ancient there is 
SI (SoO 
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furtljer proof than the mere fact of its being so indicate by a Latin derivative. 'I^he 
Greeks were first to hold fairs shortly after the beginning of the Christian era, which was 
directly borrowed by the Romans and became a term that applied to the union of festival 
and fair, because the celebration ocairred during the period of some Saint’s feast, and was 
commonly held either in a diurch or church yard. This connection is another evidence 
supporting the assertion that the fair is the modern development of the festival. 

Considering the fair as a market where goods are put on display for sale or in competi- 
tion, the first was held in Britain as early as soy a. d. In France, the first fair was held in 
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* * ^ 

the year 427, its purpose, however, being more to bring the people together, for political 
reasons, than with the intent of inaugurating an exchange or sale of fabrics. Two hun- 
dred years later Dagobort, King of the Franks, gave the monks of St. Dennis permission to 
h»ld a church fair “for the glory of God, and tlie honor of St. Deny’s at his fjs'tival, ” 
wherein we perceive, the origin of those church festivals which continue- so popular to this 
day, for raising funds with which to push the scheme of ‘salvation. 

Not only did the fair become a prominent institution in France directly after its inau- 
guration, but other countries were not slow to realize the advantage of .such shows, and ac- 
cordingly Italy, Germany, Flanders and England quickly followed the example. Alfr^ 
the Great introduced annual fairs in England in 886, but it was not until 1133, under Wil- 
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liaiQ tie Conqueror, that they became popular. At nearly all the early fairs ^aves were 
publicly sold, and constituted the prime article of exchange, until an abolition .of thp in- 
human practice was secured in France through the long and unremitting efforts of a 
, wealthy woman named Bathilda,. who had once been a slave, but who escaped, bond- 
age through her beauty and marriage to her master. 

6RUT FAIRS IN THE FAR EAST. 

By fairs the international spirit was fostered and commerce immensely stimulated. 
Governments gave them charters, and regulated them by such laws as in time eliminated 
the coarse features which for the first several centuries distinguished them. The jester, 
gambler, buffoon, dancers and ribald singers were removed by acts of inhibition, and in • 
their stead flocks of sheep, herds of cattle, and droves of horses were placed on exhibition’, 
to encour^ agriculture, which all countries presently came to regard as the basis of their 
wealth. 

Though France and England were first to introduce the fair as a civilizing institution 
among modern nations, their exhibitions really rank very' much below the fairs of Russia, 
India, and even Arabia. 

An annual fair is held at 
Nijni Novgorod, on the 
Volga, which has an average 
attendance of three hundred 
thousand, while the aggre- 
gate sale of articles is ’esti- 
mated at one hundred million 
dollars. In India the largest 
fair is held at Hurdwar, on 
the Upper Ganges, which 
is attended every year by 
thrfe hundred thousand to 
four hundred thousand , per* 

.soilB, while every twelfth 
year, • during the special 
pilgrim^^e to the sacred river, the number ot visitors is more than two millions. 

A great fair is held at Mecca during the time of the annual pilgrimage, which in 
former times drew a half million people, but Arabians are hardly so devoted to their reli- 
gion ^ formerly, and the number of pilgrims and visitors is less every year, until the 
attendance now' is hardly more than two hundred thousand ; but a vast amount of trading 
is*Still done in the purchase of spices, coffee, and fabrics of Arabian workmanship. 

GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS. 

In America the first distinctively competitive fair, held for the encouragement of the 
agricultural and mechanical arts, was opened in 1829 by the American Institute in New. 
York. Fairs of a similar character were likewise instituted in Cincinnati, Baltimore, 
Boston, Bufifiilo and San Francisco,, but they failed to arouse the interest that was expected, 
and aftdr a few fitful efforts tlxe fairs were discontinued in all the cities except New York, . 
where the American Institute continued the undertaking, and the success of these efforts 
gave creation to an idea which was elaborated into a great national exhibition in 1853, 
will be presently described. A very dim and uncertain remembrance is preserved in very 
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■brief historical references, very seldom seen, of a colonial fair being held in New York in 
1790; but it was more a celebration of the adoption of the constitution, and the laying of a 
foundation-stone for the national temple of liberty, than an exposition, and may not there- 
fore be justly entitled to rank among the earliest fairs. 

The inauguration of what may be called a National Exposition must be credited to 
France, and the idea to Napoleon, who in 1798 directed a series of National Exhibitions, 
and offered gold medals for inventions and productions that promised the strongest rivalry 
to the English trade. The plan of the exposition, however, was somewhat crude and on a 
comparatively .small scale, and the benefits were correspondingly inconsiderable. A second 
and larger French exhibition took place in 1801, the benefits of which were so satisfactory 
*that a third was projected in the following year, and thereafter they continued regularly 
through the years 1806, 1819, 1823, i8a7j 1830, 1839, 1844, and 1849, the last being the 
most successful of the series, at which there were four thousand four hundred and ninety- 
four exhibitors, and an attendance estimated at something more than one million. 

The first National Exposition held in Austria opened at "Vienna in 1820, followed by 
' ;r.; „ ■ • ■ ■ .. '835-39 and 1845, 

— - and all with pronounced 

success. In (xerraany there 
were similar expositions in 
1822 and ’27 and ’44, and a 
steady increase of exhibitors 
was observed at each exhibi- 
^ lion. In Saxony the first 
National Fair was held in 
1824 and continued ‘at in- 
tervals of about two years 
until 1845, when there were 
six thousand exhibitors and 
nearly two million visitors. 
The success which had 

WOMAN’S BUItniNG. ti. J J i.1. i • 

attended these several ex- 
positions in three nations stimulated other countries, and fairs national in their 
character were held in great number throughout Europe in 1827 to ^855. Notwith- 
standing the great interest manifested by the continental countries. Great Britain con- 
tinued to exhibit not only apparent apathy, but showed a decided prejudice against 
exhibitions, believing that they were of no value commen-stirate with the cost to the 
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country and the exhibitors. This idea, however, was gained from an unsuccessful fair 
which was held under the patronage of King George the First in 1828, and which was 
prolonged until 1833 through persi.stent but unavailing effort to make it a success. In 
Ireland such expositions met with considerable favor, being inaugurated by the Royal 
Sbciety of Dublin, which held them triennially from 1829 until 1845, with decided advan- 
tage both to the public and exhibitors. In 1849 a National Exposition was held in Covent 
Garden, London, which achieved a measurable .success, though the exhibits were confined 
exclusively to articles of British manufacture. The prejudice which England' for a 
considerable while manifested towards Natibnal Expositions finally gave way before the 
manifest results achieved in other countries, and in 1849 a royal commission was issued to 
take steps for the organization of an International Exposition. At this time Prince Albert 
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occupied the most prominent place of any individual in the English nation, for wliicii 
reason he was put at the head of the commission, and .so industriously did he labor to 
about the best results that to his individual efforts m^^y be credited the first World’s Tail- 
held in London in 1851. This pioneer of Inteniational Industrial Expositions was started 
upon its career ft a cost of $1,500,000, and the space occupied was about 21 acres in Hyde 
Park, where a magnificent crystal palace was built for the exhibitors. The exhibition was 
a pronounced success, and at its close the palace was transferred to Sydenham, where it still 
stands as a most magnificent example of English architecture iu glass. The receipts at this 
first International Exposition amounted to more than $2,500,000. The building popularly 
known as the Crystal Palace was built after the designs of Sir Joseph Paxton, and was com- 
posed entirely, except the flooring and joists, of glass and iron. It was 1851 feet long and 
408 feet wide, with an extension on the north side of 936 feet by 48 feet. The height of 
the central portion was 64 feet, and the transept from the centre 108 feet; the entire area 
covered was 19 acres. The building was begun in September of 1850, and was completed 
the following February, at a cost of a little less than $1,000,000. The Queen opened the 
exhibition in person with 
impressive ceremonials, and 
the exposition continued un- 
til October nth, during 
which time there were more 
than 6,000,000 visitors, or 
an average daily attendance 
of about 43,500. The 
number of exhibitors has 
been placed at 17,000. 

The success of the 
Crystal Palace Exposition 
stimulated Ireland to a dis- 
play on even a grander 
sca^e. In pursuance of this 
ambition an International 
Exposition was held in Dublin in 1853. The building in which this fair was held can 
in no sense be compared with that of the Crystal Palace ; but in other respects, save 
alone its financial success, it proved to be a gratifying rival. The value of the contents 
of the Exposition was placed at about $2,500,000, of which the fine arts exhibited repre- 
sented more than one million, being the finest collection of pictures that had ever been 
gathered together in the world. 

About the time of the London Exposition (1851) the idea was conceived by many New 
York capitalists of opening an international exposition in that city, their ambitions purpose 
being to produce a fair on a scale considerably greater than any that had been attempted by 
the nations of the Old World. In pursuance of this pretentious purpose, a company was* 
‘incorporated in 1851. A lease was obtained of Reservoir Square for five years, rent free, 
the condition being imposed that the buil^i.-gs erected thereon should be of glass and iron, 
and that the admission fee should not exceed fifty cents. As a further assistance to the fair 
managers. Congress passed an act constituting it a bonded warehouse into which foreign 
goods might be brought free of duty, thus relieving articles for exhibition from abroad from 
the payment of any tax. Having completed their organization, the company issue<i shares , 
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the amount of $300, ddo, which aihount was presently increased to #500,000, all of which 
was quickly subscribed. The building was a crystal palace in the form of a Greek cross, 
‘365 feet long each way and 150 fe^t yMe, with- q central dome 123 feet high and 100 feet 
in diameter. But this first building being inadequate to the needs of the great nuniber 
’of exhibitors who applied for space, another building was erected for machinery, which 
was 450 feet long and 75 feet wide. On the 14th of July, 1853, the Exposition was opened 
by President Pierce, amid great demonstrations of pride and approval, and continued for a 
period of 1 19 days. The number of exhibitors was 4800, more than one-half of whom, 
singular to relate, were foreigners. It unfortunately happened that great delay had attended 
the erection of the buildings, so that the opening was deferred more than a year beyond the 
date originally set, so that it was in continuance during the Dublin Exhibition just described, 
which divided public interest with it. The location was also unfortunately chosen, being 
remote from the centre of the city, with no adequate means of access. The results were, 
therefore, what might reasonably have been anticipated, considering the disadvantages. 
The cost of the building was $540,000, to which must be added an expense of #100,000 

more for fitting and furnish- 
ing. The receipts for admis- 
sion and all privileges did not 
exceed #340,000. In an 
effort to retrieve the lo.ss 
thus sustained, the Exhibi- 
tion was reopened in 1854 
and the year following, dur- 
ing which time an expendi- 
ture of #200,000 additional 
was made which exhausted 
the capital, receipts and 
loans. But notwithstanding 
the efforts of the managers, 
the Exhibition, from, a 
financial view, proved a 
great disappointment. A decided benefit was derived, however, from the stimulus which it 
gave to Amefican manufacturers in rivalling those of foreign countries whose products had 
thus been brought into competition. The building was leased to tlie American Institute 
and used for annual fairs until October, 1858, when it was burned with all its contents. 

Another crystal palace was erected at Munich in 1854, which was almost twice as large 
as that in New York, but its cost was only #450,000. Here a great International Exposition 
was held, which promised to achieve an unparalleled success, as there were sixty-eight hun- 
dred exhibitors, and the goods on display were valued at #7,500,000. But at a time when 
the attendance was largest, cholera appeared, and caused such a general fright that the build- 
itfg was practically abandoned, and the Bavarian government was obliged to make up a 
deficiency of a million dollars. 

The pronounced success of England’s effort stimulated Paris to open an International 
Exposition upon her own grounds, that would .surpass that of her great commercial rivaL 
Accordingly, in 1855 there was opened in Paris an exposition, whose numerous buildings 
covered twenty-four and a lialf acres, the distinguishing feature of which was the Palais 
.'ff’Lih^stne, in which were included works of every living artist. The management of the 
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Paris exhibition adopted the policy that had; been; pursued* by the company that incorporated 
the New York World’s Pair: Organizing a joint-stock' company, sliarte were ’issued, and 
from the proceeds of the sale of these there was erected, in the Champs Elysees, a main 
building of glass, stone and brick, which was eight hundred feet long'and three hundred 
and fifty fiset wide On adjacent ground were erected several smaller buildings for machineiy 
and other heavy exhibits, such as carriages, agricultural implements, etc. The fair was 
opened by the Emperor Napoleon III in person on May 15th, arid closed the November fol- 
lowing, during which time there were four and a half million visitors, or a little more than 
two-thirds as many as had attended the London Exposition in 1 851. The fair was a failure 
financially, but Paris derived a benefit from the money spent by foreign visitors, which more 
than compensated for the failure of the exposition itself. 

The second London International Exposition was started in 1862 with a guarantee 
fund of two and a half millions, to which Prince Albert himself was a subscriber to the 
amount of $50,000. The building erected for the purpose was of brick, gla.ss and iron, 
covering 1,400,000 square feet, and was located at South Kensington. The exhibition con- 
tinued 177 days, during 
which period there were 
6,211,103 . visitors, with a 
daily average of 36,329. The 
total expenditures were 
$2,300,000, while the 
receipts from all .sources 
were only $2,240,000, the 
deficiency being due to the 
great c^ost of the building. It 
was afterwards tom down and 
the materials used in the 
con-struction of the Alex- 
andrian palace, which was 
destroyed by fire .in June, 

ART PAI,ACK. 

The next International Exposition Was held in Paris, in 1867, in an immense building 
erected for the piirpose in tlie Champ de Mars. The arrangement of the building was in 
twelve concentric aisles, radiating from a small, central, open garden. The buildings cov- 
ered thirty-seven acres, and the total nmnber of exhibitors was 42,000. A pleasant feat- 
ure of the display was actual examples of the styles of domestic and palatial architecture 
of most countries, including even the tents of such nomadic tribes as the Kirghis Tartars, 
Samoyeds, Bedouin Arabs, etc. The total cost of the expasition was $8,000,000, and the 
returns from admissions and privileges were just barely sufficient to cover the expenses. 

The next World’s Fair following the Exposition Universelle, was held in Vienna in 
1873, occupying forty acres of the Imperial Park with its magnificent building. This ex- 
* position was planned upon a scale of expenditures never before attempted, and the ambi- 
tious expectation was not only to surpass every* previous national exposition, but to bring 
substaiftial benefits to the Austrian Empire, which at that time had reason to suspect the 
designs of Russia and Germany. But ambitious as was the purpose of the managers, the 
failure was all the more pronounced and lamentable. 

The Viennese, desiring to improve the occasion to its utmost, raised living expenses iij 
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the city 'to tlie tuost exorbitant rates and otherwise manifested such covetous dispositions 
■that many thousands of people contemplating a visit to the exposition restrained their 
"inclination after learning the* situation. The result was that, while the exposition cost 
twelve millions of dollars, the receipts from all sources were barely three millions, thus 
leaving a deficit of nine millions, which precipitated a panic and .caused severe monetary 
trouble throughout the Austrian Empire for more than a year. 

As early as 1871 several public-spirited gentlemen of America conceived the idea of 
holding an exposition which should be commemorative of the achievement of American 
Independence, and when the idea reached the public prints, the nation seemed with one 
accord to oflFer the stronge.st commendation of the purpose, and the suggestion quickly 
crystallized into decisive action. It was directly determined that Philadelphia^ was the 
proper place at which the exposition should be held, and that the one hundredth anniversary 
of the adoption by. the Colonial Congress, of the Declaration of Independence should be 
the date of the opening. But though there was universal accord in the patriotic, ambitious 
purpose, it was not until after nearly five years of active preparation that our Great Centen- 
nial Exposition was opened 
by President Grant, on the 
loth of May, 1876. The 
main building was in the 
form of a parallelogram, 
1880 feet in length and in 
width 464 feet. Within the 
central span was a grand 
avenue 1832 feet long ’by 
120 feet wide, a novelty 
which was never before in- 
troduced into any exhibition 
building. 

The greater part of the 
building was a single story 
in height, but it was made 
towers, each X20 feet high. 
This single building occupied a .space of a fraction more than 20 acres, while the total area 
occupied by the 160 buildings in which the expi^isition was held was 60 acres. Among the 
several subsidiary buildings were Machiner>’ Hall, Horticultural Hall, the latter built in 
the Moorish style. Agricultural Hall and the Art Galler)'. This latter was constructed of 
stone, with the intention of making it a pennanent memorial of the exposition. Besides 
these, there was a government building, covering two acres, in which an interesting exhi- 
bition was made of both the resources and war power of the nation. There was also a 
Woman’s Pavilion and a Judges’ Hall, and several curious small structures illustrative of 
the architecture of different nations in the Middle Centuries. 

The buildings covered an area of sixty acres. The number of exhibitors was 30,864, 
and the total number of visitors was 9,910,966. The fotal cost was $8,000,000, and the 
receipts were $3,813,724. The opening continued for a period of 159 days. Among the 
exhibitors thirty-seven nations wen. represented, with exhibits valued at nearly $50,000,000. 
The exposition was too large for an individual company to undertake, so that the incorpo- 
rators called upon the government for a loan, of $1,500,000, and from the State of $500,ooa 
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The ambitious purpose of the promoters was realized, but the Expositioi^ was tioi an 
entire success fiuaUcially. Several Philadelphia capitalists, composing the incorporation, 

' hud pledged their credit to secure the government loan, and the receipts being insufficient 
to meet all expenses and the debt, they were forced to make good the money thus borrowed 
by paying it out of their private fortunes. 

In 1878 another Exposition Universelle was opened in Paris by Marshal McMahon in 
the Champ de Mars. Notwithstanding the great failure of the Axistrian exposition, Paris 
was resolved to outdo all previous attempts, with which intent, enormous buildings were 
erected on both sides of the Seine, occupying fully 150 acres. These being insufficient, a 
second place was erected, called the Trocadero, which was built from the most elaborate 
designs, with gardens and cascades, and of such permanence and beauty that it remains to 
this day one of the chief sights of Paris. The cost of this exposition was about $10,000,,- 
000, somewhat less than the Austrian exposition; but the money had been more wisely 
expended, and with much more gratifying results. Notwithstanding the immense outlay, 
the exposition was a pronounced financial success. It had an attendance of over 16,000,000. 
In 1885 the French government began their preparations for a third Exposition Uni- 





verselle. In August of that 
year, the .Minister of Com- 
merce was voted a credit of 
$20,000, for the purpose of 
taking the preparatory steps, 
and obtaining such designs 
as would enable him to pre- 
sent to the assembly the 
project of carrying out the 
government’s intention with 
regard to the proposed ex- 
position. And in April fol- 
lowing the Ministers, re- 
spectively, of Commerce, 

Industry, and Finance, pre- 
sented a system of organiza- minks and mining buii.d)ng. 

tion, with the concurrenee and indorsement of the Society of Guaranty. Upon the 
submission of these preliminaries, the Municipal Council of Paris gave permission to use 
the Champ de Mars for the exposition, this being the same ground which had twice before 
been devoted to the identical purpose. 

It covered an extent of 75^4 acres. The amount estimated and provided for by the 
government in the city of Paris for the cost of the exposition was $8,500,000, of which 
amount the government furnished $3,500,000, the city of Paris $1,500,000 and the Society 
of Guaranty $4,000,000. Notwithstanding the expedition with which the plans were 
devised and adopted, and the necessary money voted, the buildings were projected upop 
such an elaborate scale that it required four years for their completion, at the end of which 
time, namely on the 6th of May, :^888, fully two months before the workmen were able to 
leave the buildings, the exposition was opened. The number of exhibitors was 55,000, the 
number of visitors 28,149,353. The exposition continued open for a period of 185 days, 
during which time the receipts from admission alone were something more than $8,300,000, 
being nearly a million dollars in excess of the .expenditures. 
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The ne«t and latest World’s Fair was held in Paris in 1889, as the centenary com- 
memoration of the fall of the Bastile, and the Revolution; the largest preparations were made 
to make it the grandest observance that was ever celebrated by any nation. The project 
was bom as early as June of 1883, and from the moment the proposal was first published 
the nation exert^ herself to make the projected International Exhibition of 1889 the greatest 
success of modem times. To best carry into effect the ambitious purposes of the govern- 
ment and those who were the original promoters of the enterprise, a Guarantee Society was 
organized consisting of eighteen members, who acted in conjunction with a Board of Control 
composed of eight municipal councillors and seventeen senators, who raised a fund of 
f 3,600,000 and began the active work of preparation. The Government gave to the Guaran- 
tee Company the right to issue 30,000,000 tickets bearing the face value of one franc (so 
cents) each, and besides this credit, authorized a lottery which issued aoo,ooo twenty-five 
franc interest-bearing bonds, which were convertible, at the option of the holders, into 
tickets, which were in return receivable as admissions to the Fair. 

The site selected for the great exposition not only occupied the Champ de Mars, but 
also annexed the Trocadero and included the Esplanade des Invalides and the Quai 
d’Orsay, thus covering all the available space of the neighborhood, 173 acres in extent. 

The original estimate for the buildings and grounds was $6,500,000, but that this was 
a very liberal approximation of the cost is proved by the fact that the total expense fell short 
of that amount by nearly $650,000. 

The exjiibition was opened by the President, M. Jules Grevy, on May 5th, rSSg, and 
did not close until October 31st following. When the great fair was concluded, and an 
estimate of receipts and disbursements made, the final accounting showed that the grand 
total of expeases had been $8,300,000, and the total receipts $9,900,000, thus leaving the 
handsome balance of $1,600,000 to represent the net profit that had been gained by the 
managers, in addition to the millions that had been reaped by the shop-keepers, hotels and 
many branches patronized by visitors. 

The entrance fee was placed at the very low sum of one franc (20 cents) and it is 
probable that to this wise action on the part of the directors much of the phenomenal suc- 
cess of the Exhibition is due. The total number of admissions by tickets from May 6th to 
November ist, was 28,149,353, and the daily average 137,289, an increase of nearly 18,- 
000,000 over the attendance at the Philadelphia Centennial, and the exhibitors numbered 
55,000, while at Philadelphia there were only 30,864. 

Of the many remarkable exhibits made at the Paris Exposition, that of M. Gamier, 
who showed forty-four models of Human Habitations representing all ages from the time of 
primitive man, attracted greatest attention, but for wonder his exhibition was eclipsed by 
the Eiffel Tower, an obelisk or pillar of steel mounting to the extraordinary height of 984 
feet. The base of this remarkable structure is four gigantic feet stretching over and form- 
ing an archway that rises to the fii-st platform, a height of 185 feet, which is capable of 
accommodating 3500 visitors. Above this is a second platfonn 377 feet from the earth, 
wliere there is space for 1000 persons. Still above this is a third platform that provides 
room for 400 persons. At the extreme summit there is a chamber in which the electrical 
lighting and scientific instruments are kept, the top being reached by four elevatore, each 
capable of carrying sixteen persons. 

The tower cost $1,000,000, one-fourtli of which was voted as a subsidy by the govern- 
ment, and the weight is 16,800,000 pounds, yet the structure is so firmly anchored that its 
safety is absolutely secure. 



CHAPTER III. 



PURPOSES AND EFFECTS OF INTERNATIONAL FAIRS. 


HAVE thus hastily noted the evohttion of the Fair, 
and its final flowering into international industrial 
expositions, the eight principal ones being hastily 
sketched and the results recorded. We cannot fail 
to observe, even in tliis short summary of World’s 
Fairs, that commercial rivalry is not less strong among 
nations than it is among individuals, and that ambition 
to excel, for honor as well as for substantial reward, pos- 
sesses and animates the integer just as it does the frac- 
tional part of the political unit. The utilitarian spirit of 
the age is towards commercial gain, but while desire for 
grreater riches is a confessedly powerful motive, the under- 
lying ambition of nations that most largely prompts these displays is a sincere hope, 
crystallized in effort, to advance and improve the social condition, to educate, inspire;^ 
encourage; for in these ambitions only can national glory be attained. 

Therefore the gladiator in the arena, the charioteer on the course, the athlete that 
measured paces with his adversary', was not more determined to win the victory, when valor 
was the test and war the occupation, than is the peace-loving artisan and the humble tiller 
of the earth, to-day covetous of the honors bestowed for supremacy in the field of art, inven- 
tion and production. With this ruling aspiration animating nations as it does individuals, the 
observer pauses to reflect upon the possible results. These exhibitions of men’s genius and 
industry are proving such a stimulus to human ambition that wonders, each more amazing 
than the one before, are being constantly revealed in an endless procession, drawing us 
onward at a rapid pace towards an end which is glorious beyond our anticipations. 

To foster and stimulate this aspiration, to bring nations into closer contact, to extend 
commerce and promote industry, as well as to celebrate our achievements as the model re- 
public, is no less the purpose of the Columbian Exposition than to commemorate the greatest 
event in history — the discovery of the New World, 


ORIGIN OF THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 

The first public proposal to observe our quadri-cent«inial by a World’s Fair projected 
upon a scale grander than had characterized any previous effort, was made by a St. Louis 
paper^as early as i88a, which by editorial urged immediate preparation for a national 
observance of the great event. From this source the river of public opinion gathered its ’ 
£ow and went on increasing until three yters later there was a general determination to . 
inaugurate a movement to carry into effect the very wise suggestion. Thus Idle migh^ , 

(8n) 
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Stteam of patriotic enthusiasm as we now view it, grew by a thousand affluents until public 
desire became expressed in legislative action, and a great sea of national resolution was the 
result 

Several cities, including Washington, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago and St Louis,, 
were contestants for the prize, each guaranteeing to raise $5,000,000 to secure the success of 
the Exhibition, but Chicago was selected by joint resolution of Congress February 25th, 
1890. From this date the work of preparation was actually begun by the incorporation of 
the World’s Exposition of 1892. On April 25th the World’s Columbian Commission was 
created by act of Congress, and the Nation was thus committed to its sponsorship. Sub- 
scriptions were now opened and the sum of $5,467,350 was raised by the pledges of 29,374 
persons who became subscribers to the stock; to which amount $5,000,000 more was added 
by an issue of city bonds. 

On the 24th of December, 1890, President Harrison issued his proclamation announcing 
that the Exposition would be opened on the 1st day of May, 1893, and not be closed until 

the last Thursday in October 
of the same year, and ex- 
tended an invitation to all 
nations of the earth to par- 
ticipate in the commemora- 
tion by making exhibits of 
their products in rivalry 
with our own. 

COST OF THE EXPOSITION. 
The site selected as being 
best adapted for the exposi- 
tion buildings is Jackson 
Park and Midway Plaisance, 
which together embrace 664 
acres, and have a lake 
frontage of nearly a mile and 
a half. A considetable part 
of the park required a great amount of filling in, and the dredging of water-ways through 
it, in which preparation a half million of dollars were spent, and nearly as much- more 
was expended in landscape gardening, fountains, observation towers, statuary, etc. 

These large expenditures were but the beginning, a very small fraction of the cost of 
the improvements that were necessary, as the following estimates show : 


Grading, filling, etc $ 450,000 Seating, 8,000 

Landscape gardening 323,490 Water .supply, sewerage, etc., . 600,000 

Viaducts and bridges, 125,000 Improvement of lake front, . 200,000 

Piers, 70,000 World’s Congress auxiliary, . 200,000 

Wajer-way improvements, ........ 225,060 Construction Department expenses, 520,000 

R&ilways, 500,000 Organization and administration, 3*308.5^3 

Steam plant, 800,000 Operating expenses, hSS^tOoo 

Electricity, 1,500,000 

. Statuary on buildings, 100,000 

Vases, lamps and posts, ......... 50,000 $10,530,455 


But to this estimate there remains to be added the cost of the several buildings, ^imount- 
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jng to $8,000,000, and the expenditures by the Government, the several States and the 
foreign nations, which will be in the neighborhood of $15,000,000 more. 

The sizes of the buildings devoted to Exposition purposes are as follows : 


Administration, 262x262 

Manufactures and Uberal Arts, . . . 787x1687 

Mines and Mining 350x700 

Electricity, 345x690 

Transportation, 256x960 

Transportation Annex, 425x900 

Woman's 196x388 

Art Galleries, 320x500 

“ “ Annexes (2) 126x200 

Fisheries, 165x365 

“ Annexes (2) 135 in diameter 

Horticulture, 250x998 

Horticulture Greenhouses (8), .... 24x100 

Machinery, 492x846 

" Annex, 490*550 

“ Power House 490x461 


Machiiierj’ Pumping Works, 77x84 

“ Machine Shop, 106x250 

Agriculture, 50ox8(jo 

AiiJiex, 300x550 

Assembly Hall, 125x450 

Forestry, 208x528 

Saw Mill, 125x300 

Dairy, 100x200 

Live Stock (2), 65x200 

“ “ PAvilion 280x440 

Sheds, to cover 40 acres 

Casino, 120x250 

Music Hall, 120x250 

U. S. Governineiit Building, 345*415 

Ittiitatiou Battle Ships. . . . ^*348 

Illinois State Building, . . 160x450 


The total space occupied by these several buildings is a fraction more than 159 acres. 
Hut in addition to the above every State will have its own building, as will also the 
foreign nations. The contributions made for this purpose are as follows : 

The United States and Territories, | 1,500,000 


Following are the appropriations made for 


Ari/oini, 


California, . . 

300,000 

Colorado, . . 

100,000 

Delaware, . . 

10,000 

Idaho, .... 

20,000 

Illinois, . . . 

800,000 

Indiana, . . . 

75, 

low-a 

130,000 

Kentucky, . . 

100,000 

Maine 

40,000 

Maryland, . . 

60,000 

M assachusetts, 

150,000 

Michigan, . 

100,000 

Minnesota, . . 

5o,ocio 

Missouri, . . . 

150,000 

Montana, . . 

50,000 

Nebraska, . . 

50,000 


exhibits by the several States and Territories . 


New Hampshire, $ 25,cxh> 

New Jersey, . . 70,000 

New Mexico, . . 25,000 

New York, . . . 300,000 

North Carolina, 25,000 

North Dakota, . 25,000 

Ohio, 125,000 

Pennsylvania, . 300,000 

Rhode Island, . 50,000 

Vermont, .... I5,cxx> 

Virginia, 25,000 

Washington, . . . 100,000 

West Virginia, . . 40,000 

Wisconsin 65,000 

Wyoming, .... 30,000 

Total of appropriations made, I3, 435. 000 


C)wing to constitutional restrictions nine States were miable to make appropriations, 
but that they may be properly represented organizations were formed and through stock 
subscriptions the following sums were raised : • 


Alabama, $ 50,000 

Arkansas, * 40,000 

Florida, 200,000 

Georgia, . 100,000 

Kansas 100,000 

Louisiana, 50,000 


I Oregon, $ 50,000 

! South Dakota, 80,000 

Texas, 300,000 

Utah, 50,000 

Total by stock subscriptions, $1,020,000 
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The following nations have voted appropriations for 


their respei^tive eschihitB : 


Argentine Republic, 

Austria, 

Barbadoes 

Belgium, 

Bermuda 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

British Guiana, . . 
British Honduras, . 

Canada, 

Cape Colony, .... 

Ceylon 

U. S. of Colombia, . 
Costa Rica, .... 

Cuba, 

Denmark, 

Dutch Guiana, . . . 
Dutch West Indies, . 

Ecuador, 

France, 

Germany, 

Great Britain, . . . 
Greece 


I 100,000 

102,300 

6.000 

57,900 

3.000 
30,700 

600.000 

25.000 
7,500 

150.000 

50.000 
65,600 

100.000 

150.000 

25.000 

67.000 

10.000 
5,000 

125.000 
627,250 
690,200 
291,990 

60.000 


Guatemala, • 

Hayti 

Honduras, 

Jamaica, 

Japan, 

Inward Islands, 

Mexico, 

New South Wales, 

New Zealand, 

Nicaragua 

Norway, 

Orange Free State, 

Paraguay, 

Peru, 4 

Salvador, 

Sweden 

Tasmania, 

Trinidad, 

Uruguay 

Victoria 

Total of appropriations of foreign 
countries 


|X2O,OO0» 

35.000 

30.000 

35.000 

630,765 

6,000 

50.000 

150.000 

27.500 

30.000 
56,280 

7,500 

100.000 

140.000 

12.500 
53,600 

10.000 

15.000 

24.000 
100 , 000 * 


14.952.585 


The following countries have signified their intentions to participate in the Exposition, 
but no appropriation has been made for the purpose. Each, however, will have exhibits, 
chiefly made by individual enterprise, and the amounts expended by each will be relatively 
large ; 


Algeria, 

British Columbia, 
Bulgaria, 

Chili, 

China, 

Danish West Indies, 
Kgypt, 

Krythria (of Asia Minor), 
P'rench Guinea, 

Hawaii, 


India, 

Italy, 

Corea, 

Liberia, 

Madagascar, 

Madeira, 

Malta, 

Mashonaland, 

Mauritius, 

WONDERS 


Netherlands, 

Newfoundland, 

Persia, 

Porto Rico, 

Province of Quebec, 

Queensland, 

Roumatiia, 

Russia, 

San Domingo, 

THE EXPOSITION. 


Servia, 

Siam, 

South Australia, 

Spain, 

Switzerland, 

Transvaal, 

Turkey, 

Venezuela, 

West Australia. 


While tlie Paris Exposition of 1889 had for its principal curiosity and largest, attrac- 
tion the EifferTower, the Columbian Fair will have a dozen or more mammoth wonders to 
excite the profound astonishment of visitors. Among these may be mentioned three towers 
whose summits rise to a height of 300 feet, and will accommodate 100 people at one time. 
The country being level, a better view and wider range of vision can be had from the top 
of these than could be obtained from the loftiest platfonn of Eiffel Tower. But besides 
towering structures, other means are afforded of surveying an expanding stretch of land- 
scape from high eminences, for several captive balloons will rise, with their loads of ven- 
ttfroiis sightseers, to an altitude of more tlian 1,000 feet, while the roofs of twenty-storied 
buildings, reached by swift elevators, are numerous in Chicago, and from these a nearer 
view of the heavens, and the fading perspective of lake ^nd prairie may be gained. 

Wonder upon w^onder, however, will appear to the admiring gaze of the visitor, who 
will at last conclude that all the marvels of ‘the world, and the products of all the master 
geniuses in art and invention, are gathered* there to delight and instruct — a very panorama 
of the possibilities of human ingenuity and persistent effort. But not only is the visitor 
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entertained by exhibitions which mark the attainments of the century, for on every side he 
beholds things which connect the present with memorable events 6f the past. On a point 
jutting into the lake he perceives a quaint old convent .smiling at the waters under its feet. 
It is a reproduction of the monastery of Rabida, where good father Perez received 
Columbus and little Diego, and, supplying them with food, also nourished the ambition 
that found its fruition in the discovery of the new world. There it is, the very reality, and 
below are the estuary of Palos, the flowing Odiel, and the beating sea. Everything 
seemingly save the great navigator, his pious counsellor, and the physician, Hernandez, 
the trio to whose memory America owes more than the nation can ever pay. 

But there are other reminders no less voiceful with the story of Columbus, for there 
we may .see the counterpart presentment of the Santa' Maria, the Nina, and the Pinta — the 
three little vessels that bore the first navigators across the waters of a boundless sea. Every 
detail is tnie, every sail, mast, anchor, timber, and rigging, is identical -with the original; 
and thus 400 years after their momentous voyage, we are able to inspect fac-similes of the 
caravels, and form a correct estimate of the courage which Columbus must have pos- 
sessed, and the mighty strength of his concept andaspiration. 

Some of the hundreds of other attractions, apart from the Exposition proper, may 
be thus briefly described: 

EXHIBITIONS THAT WILL ASTONISH VISITORS. 

On the lakes will be gondolas, electric launches, and a great variety of novel crafts 
propelled by various kinds of motors, which will embrace all the late inventions in pro- 
pulsion of the age. Cycloramas and panoramas afford striking views of historic incidents, 
and from one diorama the whole moving ma.ss of visitors, and every building and lake 
within the grounds, may be witnessed with wonderful realism on canvass. 

One of the features of the Paris International Expo.sition was a reproduction of a street 
in Cairo. This also con.stitutes an attraction at the Columbian Fair, but amplified to such 
a degree that a section of the great Egyptian city will be shown, including its fantastic 
bazaars, overhanging houses, quaint cafes, turbaned men, and veiled women, . demure 
donkeys, camel drivers, and, in short, all the characteristic features that combine to make 
Cairo the most curious city of the world. Besides this are, related exhibits, such as Turkish 
hazaars, in imitation of those so plentiful in Constantinople, with all their attendant curi- 
osities. There is also a Moorish palace, exhibiting the rich coloring and beautiful archi-. 
tectural marvels which survive only in such buildings as the Alhambra of Grenada. 

Even the South Sea Islands are made to contribute their curiosities to the great Fair, 
and exhibits will be made of the Oceanic peoples and their habitations, as well as their war 
and domestic utensils, so that the visitor may .see life as it exists among our antipodeans. 

The Swiss Government, in addition to its other exhibits of remarkable interest, has 
provided a panorama of the Bernese Alps, which constitutes an attraction at once awesome 
and picturesque. 

^ ^ To view the wonders that have been here gathered together from every corner of the 
earth, it will not be necessary, as it has been at all previous world’s fairs, to walk, or be 
trundled, at large expense, from place to place, until exhaustion compels the visitor to 
retire, for invention has devised a means for viewing the "Exposition from elevated railways. 
^An hydraulic sliding railway nms Uie entire length of Midway Plaisance, and a moving 
sidewalk is operated around the grounds, by cither of which visitors, while seated in 
comfort, are carried around in a sinuous course at an elevation of twenty-five feet, with a 
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speed little faster than a walk, and afforded the opportunity of seeing all tlje Dpcn-air 
exhibits in the most advantageous and satisfaclor}^ manner. Twenty thousand peopli an 
hour can be thus conveyed around the Exposition grounds. 

The United States Government Building, 350 x 420 feet, and costing $400,* xjo, 
contains many wonderful things to excite the amazement and pride of all Americans. 
The space of this gigantic structure has been allotted in this wise: Department of llic 
Treasury, 10,500 square feet ; War, 23,000 square feet ; Post Office, 9,000 square feci \ 
Fishery, 20,000 square feet; Agriculture, 23,250 square feet; Interior, 24,000 square feet, 
and Smithsonian Institute, 37,250 square feet. 

In the Treasury Department will be exhibits prepared by the Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving, showing how our paper money is printed; the Bureau of Statistics; the Light- 
house Board; the Life Saving and Signal Service Boards, and the Marine Hospital. But 
besides these, there will be a remarkable exhibit by the Coast Survey, including a topo- 
graphical map of the United States 400 feet square. This map is made of plaster-paris, 
and built on a scale which shows the exact height of mountains, extent of plains, length 
of rivers, size of lakes, and the cur\'ature of the earth. (Galleries and elevated pathways 
give opportunity to visitors of walking over this miniature of the United States and 
reviewing -ever)’ part of it critically. 

MODEL OF A FULL-SIZED BATTLE SHIP. 

The Naval Department could not conveniently confine its exhibit indoors without 
injustice to that important branch of the^ Government. Carrying out the ambition of the 
head of that department, there is exhibited a full-sized model of the newest coast-line 
battle ship, which is erected on piling, b)^ the Lake front, surrounded by water, and 
having, every appearance of being moored to the dock. The ship is complete in all its 
details for perfectly imitating the most effective of our war vessels, being equipped with 
guns, turrets, torpedo-tubes and nets, boats, anchors, cables, etc., and all the fittings for 
actual service. Not only is the ship and paraphernalia thus shown, but there is a detail 
of officers and men, composing a full complement, who are 011 duty, and give daily drills 
in operating the guns, torpedoes, and the manual of arms. The dimensions of the model 
are the same as those of our largest battle ship, viz.: length, 348 feet; breast width, 69 
feet 3 inches; height of main dcclc above water-line, t 2 feet; while above the maiin deck 
are the bridges, chart house, and look-out.* 

Another grand feature of the Exposition is the World’s Auxiliary Congress, organized 
to take care of a series of conventions intended to bring together the great leaders of the 
world, for the purpose of mutual council in matters calculated to advance the best interests 
of mankind, such as science, philosophy, education, literature, music, art, government, 
law reform, medicine, commerce, religion, temperance, labor, engineering, and agriculture. 
In this commendable undertaking women have an equal part and representation with men, 
and the distinguished leaders of both sexes will deliver addresses before the conventions, 
and thus give the world the benefit of their knowledge. 

What may be named as an adjunct to this effort to promote human progress is the* 
Permanent Memorial Art Palace, a building divided into two immense audience chambers, 
each halving a seating capacit\' of 3*, 500 persons, and with twenty smaller rooms on the side 
designed for the use of committees. In these large auditoriums the great essayists, 
statesmen, financiers, political economists, journalists, agriculturists, and,, in short, leaders, 
in all the various departments of human affairs, will discourse on the subjects which they 
are respectively best qualified to disemss. The papers and speeches thus delivered will be 
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preserved in a publication which promises to be of the greatest value to all mankind, and 
will constitute the most useful memorial of all International Expositions in the world’s 
history. 

A MARVELLOUS PYROTECHNIC EXHIBITION. 

The display of fireworks which will be made on the evenings of October nth, rath 
and r3th will exceed in grandeur anything ever before seen in the history of the world, and 
vill constitute a two hours’ exhibition on the night of these dates that will well repay the 
discomforts and expense of thousands of miles of travel. Words can give no adequate idea 
of the inconceivable beauty and magnificence of these fier>' demonstrations which, will in 
fact pale the starry splendors of the heavens. 

The display on each evening will be begun by the discharge of loo bombs, which 
being sent to a great height explode in the sky with the deafening detonations of a battery 
of heavy guns. Following this prelude will be a flash from 500 pri.sniatic lights, so 
stationed that a magical illumination of the waters and grounds is protluced, almost blind- 
ing by its exceeding brilliancy, but fairly transporting b\’ its extraordinary splendor. 
Several such astonishing effects will be .shown to claim the fascinated interest of visitors, 
but besides these a large number of set pieces will be fired which deserve to be .specially 
mentioned. 

The largest piece will be a gigantic representation of Niagara Falls, 1000 feet long and 
100 feet high, extending over a space three .squares in extent, and when fired will pour 
forth such an avalanche of corruscating flames and a deluge of hissing meteors as will 
furnish a spectacle sublimely awful and more terribly grand than the Chicago fire of 1871. 
Another marvellous feature of the pyrotechnic exhibitions will be the ascension of ten large 
balloons each carrying high up into the heaven a magazine of monster rockets. The 
courses of the balloons will be marked in their flight by powerful magnesium lights which 
in burning will finally gain the baskets and explode the rockets at an immense height. 
The effect will be terrific, for the thunderous detonations which follow, as if the very sky 
were being bombarded, will be succeeded by a heavy rain-fall of stars .so dazzling that for 
the moment it will appear as if all the constellations^of the heavens were falling to the earth. 

Besides these magical displays will be the flight and explosion of 5000 immense rockets 
at one time, a larger number than was ever before sent up simultaneously. The effect may 
be imagined. There will also be a marv'ellous representation of the Pleiades, produced by 
the explosion of 50 four-pound rockets, these to be followed by three successive flights of 
100 quadri-centennial shells, each two feet in diameter and capable of creating a detonation 
equal to the discharge of the large.st Colnmbiad. 

PORTRAITS AND JHE AMERICAN FUG IN LIVID FUMES. 

A set piece which will perhaj)s have the largest number of admirers, will be a 
wheel of fire, eighty-four feet in diameter, which when first .set in motion will show great 
streamers of stars, next a mammoth bouquet of roses will appear, to be succeeded by a 
flaming portrait of Queen Isabella. 

Many other surprising pieces and effects will be produced, among which may be men- 
tioned a Temple of Fame, 300 feet in length and 75 in height, which will appear like a 
Titanic wall of breaking flame pointing its fierj' fingers towards the zenith. A larger piece, 
400 feet long and 90 feet high, will be fired, and in the gigantic blaze of shooting meteors 
will be seen a perfect repre.sentatIon of the Capitol building at Washington. Other set 
scenes will present fiery portraits of Washington, Lincoln and Harrison. There will be 
likewise a Chinese pagoda of fire, 200 feet long and 70 feet high, while behind it will be 
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represented a prismatic fountain shooting its blazing streams to a height of 75 feet, dis- 
tributing its intense lights through the water as well as in the air, so that the greai variety 
of fish that swam in the lagoons and canals may be plainly seen. 

The most unique, original and astonishing piece in t!ie wonderful display of fireworks 
will be a fiery simulation of our country’s flag floating in the heavens. How this astonish- 
ing effect is to be produced is something of a secret whicli may not yet be disclosed. An 
idea of how the representation is to be accomplished can be formed, however, from the very 
meagre description which has been given by the manager of the display. First, a vast 
cloud of smoke is to be blown high in the air to fonh the blue field, into which forty-four 
mortars will discharge as many bombs carefully timed to explode simultaneously, wdiich 
explosions will form the stars. Other mortars will fire at the same time shells loaded with 
colored explosives, which in bursting throw out long streamers of red and white to form the 
bars, the whole producing for an instant a gigantic American flag with all the colors 
harmoniously blended. 

PROGRAMME OF THE DEDICATION CEREMONIES. 

When the Congress of the United States authorized the commemoration of the Four 
Hundredth Anniversary of the discovery of America by an International Exposition to be 
held in Cliicago during the summer of 1893, ^^^o provided that the Exposition buildings 

should be dedicated on the twelfth day of October, 1892, with “appropriate ceremonies.” 

Aside from the international interest in this fitting prelude to the magnificent picture 
of the world’s progress that will be prei^ented in 1893, dedicatory service will furnish 
an opportunity for the world to behold the extent of the preparations whicli are being made 
for the Exposition. 

The task of preparing a programme of ceremonies which will appropriately lieraliLtl 
greater spectacle commemorating the discovery, development and progress of ther 
World, has been a work involving great care and the consideration of many difficuljh 
The following programme of the dedicatory exercises and incidents connected therewith, 
submitted as the result of this thought and purpose : 

Tuesday, October Eekventh. 

The first day will witness an imposing procession, indicative of peace, contentment 
and prOvSperity, participated in by industrial and civic organizations of the United ‘Statei, 
reviewed by the President of the United States, his Cabinet, the Congress and other honor|^, 
guests. 

The remainder of the programme will be carried out at Jackson Park. In the evening^ 
amid myriads of electric lights and other electrical ^displays, a water pageant will moveS 
through the beautiful waterways of the Exposition grounds, illustrating with beauty and 
historic accuracy some of the great facts of history connected with the discovery of America, 
such as the condition of this country prior to the landing of Columbus ; striking events in 
the life of the Great Discoverer ; important epochs in American history, and the world’s 
progress in civilization. The vessels uix)n which these tableaux will be represented vary 
from 40 to 53 feet in len^h, modelled after the naval architecture of the period represented ; 
fqr example, “Columbus before tlie Court of Spain” will be represented upon a vessel 
modelled after the exact lines of the Santa Maria, 

The following subjects will be illustrated : — 

X. 'Abod)diial Age ; representing the American Indians. 

2. The Stone Age ; representing the Cliff Dwellers and the Toltecs. 

3. The Bronee Age; representing the Aztecs, their religious rites, manners and customs. \ * 
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4. CoWnbus at the Court of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

5. Dei^rture of Columbus from Palos. 

6. JKscovery of America. 

7. Columbus before the Court of Ferdinand and Lsabella, presenting nativevS and the strange products of 

the new country 

8. English Cavaliers and the settlement of Jamestown. 

9. Hendrick Hudson ; discovery of the Hudson River ; Dutch settlement of New Amsterdam. 

XO. Landing of the Pilgrims, and illustrations of early Puritan life. 

' ji. Ferdinand dc Soto. Discovery of the Mississippi 

X2. Pierre Marquette. Chevalier La Salle and the Northwest. 

13. Washington and his contemporaries. 

14. Signing of the Declaration of Independence. 

15. Union of the Colonies ; the thirteen original State.s ; the .sisterhood of the Great Republic ; welcoming 

the Territories to the constellation of States. 

16. “Westward the course of empire takes its way.” 

17. The Genius of Invention ; application of steam, etc. 

18. Electricity and electrical appliances. 

19. War ; representing valor, sacrifice, power, death, devastation. 

20. Peace ; representing tranquillity, security, prosperity, happiness 

21. Agriculture. 

22. Mitring. 

23. Science, Art and Literature. 

24. Universal brotherhood of men ; equal rights, law and justice ; Lil^rty enlightening the world. 

WEnNi?SDAY, Oc'roHER Twelfth. — Dedication Day. 

The National Salute at sunrise will inaugurate the ceremonies of Dedication Day. 
The President of the United States, his Cabinet, members of the Supreme Court, members 
the Senate and House of Representatives, distinguished foreign guests and governors of 
<■ lifferent States and Territories with their staff will be escorted by a (iu^rd of Honor, 
Knposedof troops of the United States, detachments of the United States naval forces and 
cgimei’^ts from the various State National Guards to the Manufactures and Liberal Arts' 
inilfiingi in which the dedicatory exercises will be held. 

At one o’clock in the afternoon in this building the following dedicatory programme 
will be carried out under the direction of the Director-General : — 

1. M£ircb for Orchestra. Written for the occasion by John K. Payne. 

2. Prayer by Bishop Charles H. Fowler, D.D., LX/.D., of California. 

3. Dedicatory Otle. Words by Miss tiarriet Munroe, of Chicago ; music by Profeasor G. W. Chadwick, of 

Boston. 

^ 4. Presentation of the Master Artists of the Exposition and their completed work by the Chief of Construction; 

I 5. Report of tlie Directur-(reneral to the World’s Columbian Commission. ' . 

I 6. Presentation of the buildings, for dedication, by the President of the World’s Columbian Exposition to 
' the Prfesident of the World’s National Coniniiasiou. 

7. Chorus, “The Heavens ar.* Telling. ’ ’--Haydn. 

8. Presentation of the buildings for dedication, by the President of the World’s Columbian Commission to 

the President of the United States. 

9. March and Chorus from “ The Ruin.s of Athen.s ” — Beethoven. 

XO. Dedication of the buildings by the Pre.sident of the United States. 

1 1. Hallelujah Chorus from “ The Messiah.”— Handel. 

12. .Dedicatory Oration, Hon Wm C. P. Breckinridge, Kentucky. 

• |fi3. “The Star Spangled Banner,” ami “Hail Columbia Symphony,” with full chorus and orchestral 
accompaniment. 

14. Columbian Oration, Chauncey M. Depew, New York. ^ 

t5. ,. National Salute. 

At the close of this proorramiiie a special electric and pyrotechnic display will be given, 
with a repetition of '‘The Water Pageant/’ or procession of the centuries. 








